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Art.  I. — Polynesian  Researches,  during  a  Residence  of  nearly 
Six  Years,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands;  including  Descriptions 
of  the  Natural  History  and  Scenery  of  the  Islands  ;  with  Re- 
marks  on  the  History,  Mythology,  Traditions,  Government, 
Arts,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants.  By  William 
Ellis,  Missionary  to  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
author  of  the  *  Tour  of  Hawaii/    2  vols.  8vo.  London.   1829. 

A  MORE  interesting  book  than  tliis,  in  all  its  parts,  we  have 
-^^  never  perused,  and  seldom  so  immethodical  a  one.  Leaving, 
however,  its  other  rich  materials  untouched,  we  will  endeavour 
to  draw  from  it  a  connected  view  of  the  mission  in  the  Georgian 
and  Society  Islands. 

The  mission  to  Tahiti  appeared  to  have  ended  as  hopelessly, 
though  not  as  ti-agically,  as  that  of  Tongataboo,  when,  in  IBOQ^ 
after  twelve  years  of  patient  perseverance,  the  missionaries  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  island,  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war. 
Their  houses  were  burnt,  their  plantations  destroyed,  their  books 
torn  up  for  cartridge-paper,  their  types  melted  into  musket- 
balls.  They  had,  however,  the  consolation,  that  no  errors  of  their 
own  had  in  any  degree  contributed^to  bring  on  the  catastrophe. 
Regarding  the  great  cost  of  this  benevolent  enterprise  as  lost,  and 
tlieir  labours  as  having  been  utterly  unproductive,  they  removed 
to  Botany  Bay  ;  all  except  Mr.  Hay  ward,  who  remained  in  Hua- 
hine,  and  Mr.  Nott,  who  resided  at  Eimeo,  with  Pomare,  the 
ejected  king. 

Pomare  was  the  second  of  a  name,  which  (like  Pharaoh  and 
Ptolemy)  belonged  to  the  reigning  prince  ;  though  it  had  no 
appropriate  meaning,  and  had  been  chosen  by  his  father  only  be- 
cause he  had  been  pleased  with  the  sound  of  the  syllables  in  acci- 
dental collocation.  The  first  Pomare  was  originally  only  the  chief 
of  that  district  which  Captain  Cook  visited ;  but  the  attentions 
which  were  paid  to  him  then,  and  by  the  commanders  of  British 
ships  which  afterwards  touched  at  Tahiti,  the  presents  of  muskets 
and  ammunition  which  he  received  from  tliem,  and  lastly  the  aid 
of  the  poor  Bounty  mutineers,  enabled  him  to  extend  his  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  island.  There  is  a  natural  aristocracy  in  most 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  especially  in  Taliiti  and  those 
adjacent ;  the  persons  of  hereditary  rank  being,  *  almost  without 
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exception,  as  much  superior  ta  the  common  people,  in  stateliness^ 
digni6ed  deportment,  stature,  land  bodily  strength,  as  they  are  ia 
rank/  And  this  difference  is  so  marked,  that  it  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  of  two  races,  the 
stronger  of  which  had  subdued  the  feebler.  But  of  this  there  is 
no  trace  in  their  traditions,  nor  in  their  historical  poems  ;  neither 
i»  the  opinion,  probable  as  it  may  seem,  supported  by  any  differ*- 
euce,  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  between  the  language  of  the 
higher  and  lower  orders ;  for  that  the  priests  have  a  peculiar 
and  sacred  language  is  denied  by  the  missionaries ;  and  though 
Omai  asserted  that  they  had,  and  that  he  could  repeat  some  of 
it,  though  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  some  of  the  words  were 
taken  down  from  his  pronunciation  by  Lieutenant  (the  late  Ad- 
miral) Burney,  this  is  a  point  upon  which  the  missionaries  have 
had  the  means  as  well  as  the  desire  of  fully  satisfying  themselves. 
They  account  for  the  physical  difference  by  different  treatment 
in  infancy,  better  food,  and  different  habits  of  life.  If  they  are 
right  in  this  opinion,  the  only  analogy  wbicli  can  be  found  for  it 
is,  in  the  power  that  bees  possess,  of  so  feeding  an  insect  of  the 
common  race,  in  its  first  stage,  as  to  increase  its  size,  develope  in 
it  organs  which  would  otherwise  never  have  been  developed,  and 
thus  make  it  into  a  queen  bee :  but  we  know  of  nothing  which,  in 
any  degree,  resembles  this,  in  the  natural  history  either  of  man  or 
beast.  The  difference  in  diet  and  habits  of  life  between  the  rich 
and  poor  is  as  great  in  many,  or  most  parts  of  £urope,  as  in 
Polynesia,  yet  no  such  effect  is  produced  by  it.  And  in  ani- 
mals, all  that  can  be  done  by  feeding  is  to  fatten  them,  or  bring 
them  to  their  maximum  of  strength,  a  point  at  which  they  cannot 
be  kept.  Any  improvement  in  the  race  can  only  be  effected  by 
attention  to  the  breed.  The  probable  solution,  then,  seems  to 
be,  that  the  nobles  are,  what  Frederick  of  Prussia  would  have  had 
his  grenadiers,  a  race  of  men  above  the  ordinarv  height.  Rank, 
in  these  islands,  is  still  attainable  by  prowess  m  war,  which,  as 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  depends  greatly  upon  personal  strength, 
and  that,  of  course,  in  no  slight  degree  upon  stature.  Possibly, 
we  may  here  discover  the  original  motive  for  that  execrable  law, 
or  custom,  by  which  children,  bom  of  a  woman  who  is  inferior  to 
the  father  in  rank,  are  put  to  death ;  pride,  and  a  diabolical  re- 
ligion having  continued  an  accursed  usage,  which  began  in  the 
apprehension  of  a  real  and  physical  deterioration. 

The  Polynesian  nobles,  then,  seem  to  be  like  the  children  of 
Anak.  Teu,  the  father  of  Pomare  I.,  and  grandfather  of  the 
king  with  whom  the  single  remaining  missionary  resided,  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  death^  the  oldest  man  in  the  island  ;  '  tall,  and 
well  made,  his  countenance  open  and  mild;  hb  forehead  high^  bis 
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hair  blanched  with  age,  and  his  beard,  as  white  as  silver,  banginff 
down  upon  his  breast — altogether  of  a  most  venerable  appearance? 
The  natives  esteemed  him  much,  and  supposed  him  to  be  favoured 
by  the  gods.  He  led  a  peaceful  life,  and  died,  in  1802,  of  mere 
old  age.  What  his  stature  might  have  been,  when  in  his  full 
strength,  is  not  known;  but  his  son,  Pomare^  was  six  feet,  four 
inches  high, '  his  limbs  active  and  well  proportioned,  his  whole  form 
and  gait  imposing.'  A  club  of  polished  iron-wood,  that  would 
have  been  almost  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  native  to  have  carried, 
was  his  walking-stick  i  when  he  used  a  sjpear,  its  staff  might  have 
been  compared  to  a  weaver's  beam.  It  is  likely  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  diabolical  custom  of  the  country,  he,  like  the  giant 
of  Gatfa,  might  have  had  a  family  of  Anakim,  for  the  only  soa 
who  survived  him  was  above  six  feet  in  stature.  The  father,  though 
not  remarkable  for  personal  courage,  was  a  man  of  great  activity 
and  perseverance,  and  had  the  improvement  of  the  island  and  of 
the  people  at  heart.  He  set  them  an  example,  by  planting  with 
his  own  hands ;  and  there  are  extensive  cocoa-groves  now  flourish- 
ing, which  he  planted,  both  in  Tahiti  and  Eimeo.  But  his  mind, 
strong  and  active  as  it  was,  was  completely  subdued  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  country ;  he  was  always  kind  to  the  missionaries, 
and  always  protected  them  when  he  could,  and,  at  his  death,  re- 
commended them  to  the  protection  of  his  son ;  and  he  would 
readily  have  worshipped  the  God  in  whose  name  th^  presented 
themselves,  if  they  could  have  worshipped  his  gods  also,  or  have 
admitted  their  divine  character  and  rights.  Such  a  compromise 
the  Jesuits  are  accused  of  having  made  in  China ;  but  even  their 

Eolicy,  though  supple  as  the  serpent^  and  as  subtle  too,  could 
ave  effected  no  such  coalition  here.  In  China,  they  found  na- 
tural theism,  by  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  men 
would  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth  ;  and 
all-conforming  atheism,  which,  if  it  saw  any  interest  in  so  doing, 
would  have  encouraged  an  importation  of  more  fables.  But  the 
idolatry  of  these  islands  was  such,  in  its  character  and  conse- 
quences, that  the  missionaries  rightly  regarded  it  with  as  much 
horror  as  the  Jewish  prophets  felt  concerning  the  abominations  of 
the  Canaanites. 

When  the  missionaries  first  landed,  they  formed  a  most  unfa- 
vourable judgment  of  Pomare  II.,  then  called  Otu,  from  his 
countenance  and  demeanour ;  they  learned  to  form  a  better  and 
truer  opinion,  both  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  disposition 
towards  them,  before  his  father's  death  ;  but  he  still  continued  a 
fervent  and  bloody  worshipper  of  the  national  god,  Oro.  The 
war  which  drove  him  from  Tahiti  originated  in  a  dispute  for  the 
possession  of  Uiat  idol.     In  these  isUnds;  as  in  so  many  other 
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parts  of  the  pagan  world,  priestcraft  had  closely  connected  itself 
with  rank  and  royalty.  The  kings  were  honoured,  after  their 
death,  with  an  apotheosis,  like  the  Roman  emperors.  When  the 
first  Pomare  died,  a  priest,  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  his  deified 
spirit  '  above  the  waters  of  the  sea,  having  the  upper  part  of  his 
form  bound  with  many  folds  of  finely-braided  cinet.'  His  widow 
also  declared  that  she,  too,  had  seen  his  apparition,  and  assumed 
a  new  name,  in  reference  to  it.  .The  people,  as  soon  as  they 
fully  comprehended  the  missionaries'  object,  regarded  it  either 
with  neglect,  or  ridicule,  or  hatred.  They  disturbed  them  in 
their  attempts  to  preach,  by  setting  dogs  or  cocks  to  fight,  and 
so  drawing  off  their  auditors  *,  or  they  reproached  them  as  having 
brought  upon  them  all  those  miseries,  which  were,  indeed,  the 
effect  of  their  intercourse  with  European  visitors ;  they  set  be- 
fore them,  sometimes,  poor  miserably  deformed  and  diseased 
creatures,  as  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  their  malignant  prayers, 
and  the  vindictive  character  of  the  God  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. And,  when  in  a  less  excited  and  less  fearful  state  of 
feeling,  they  scoffed  at  them,  asking  if  the  king  or  any  of  his 
family  had  cast  away  Oro ;  and  saying  in  derision,  that  when  the 
king  and  the  chiefs  heard  the  word  of  Jehovah,  they  would  also ; 
— this  was  said  merely  in  mockery — a  scornful  promise,  depend- 
ent upon  what  they  thought  an  impossibility.  And  the  appa- 
rition of  Pomare*s  spirit,  affirmed,  as  they  believed  authentically, 
by  a  priest,  and  confirmed  by  the  queen's  change  of  name, 
strengthened  them  in  their  hereditary  superstition,  to  the  truth 
of  which  they  had  this  new  miraculous  evidence. 

Montesquieu  observes  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  India,  that 
they  always  loved  to  find  despotic  governments  there — parce 
que,  n'y  allant  que  pour  y  /aire  de  grands  changemens,  u  leur 
est  plus  aise  de  convaincre  les  princes  qu'ils  peuvent  tout  faire, 
que  de  persuader  aua:  peuples  qu'ils  peuvent  tout  souffrir.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  that  these  our 
missionaries  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  ;  for  he  says  that 
they  succeeded  in  changing  the  face  of  things  at  Tahiti,  by  pro- 
fiting from  the  internal  dissensions  there.  But  no  such  inference 
caif  justly  be  drawn,  either  from  the  course  of  events,  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  missionaries.  However  their  views  may  have  been 
modified,  when  they  were  in  a  situation  which  made  them  under- 
stand the  necessary  connexion  between  religion  and  government, 
there  was  no  admixture  of  policy  in  their  original  motives  or  in- 
tentions; sincerer  or  simpler-hearted  men  never  engaged  in  the 
difficult  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  a  pagan  people.  Far 
from  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  any  dexterity  in  directing 
events,  or  making  advantage  of  them^  they  say  that  die  conversion 
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of  these  islands,  considering  '  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
change  occurred,  the  agency  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  and 
the  permanency  of  its  effects,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable displays  of  Divine  power  that  has  occurred  in  the  liistory 
of  mankind  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.'  It  is  too  soon  to  call  it  permanent, — before  the  first 
generation  has  passed  away  ! — but  one  means  of  endeavouring  to 
render  it  so  will  be,  to  look  into  and  well  consider  the  causes 
which  may  threaten  its  permanence.  Except  in  this  premature 
confidence,  the  view  which  they  take  of  their  own  success  is  one 
in  which  a  Judicious  reader,  and  under  no  influence  of  enthusiasm, 
may,  with  little  hesitation,  concur. 

But  if  their  motives  and  first  measures  have  been  without  any 
alloy  of  mere  policy,  what  is  Pomare  to  be  deemed  ?  a  suspicious 
convert,  like  Constantine  ?  a  plainly  politic  one,  such  as  Clovis 
(the  first  Louis)  assuredly  was  ?  or  a  Uioughtful  and  sincere  one, 
like  our  Edwin  of  Northumbria  ? 

We  have  nowhere  so  full  and  satisfactory  an  account  of  any 
national  transition  fropn  paganism  to  Christianity,  as  in  the  case  of 
these  islands.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  at  first,  that  the  details 
here  would  reflect  light  upon  the  most  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  thereby  enable  us  to  form  a  clearer  judg- 
ment of  what  took  place  in  the  conversion  of  other  nations.  This 
it  must  needs  be  found  to  do,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  workings 
of  the  human  intellect  and  human  heart,  and  (why  should  we 
hesitate  to  add  ?)  the  operations  of  heavenly  grace.  But,  in  all 
external  circumstances,  the  difference  is  so  great  from  all  former 
conversions,  that  no  resemblances  can  be  traced — in  so  singular 
a  relation  did  the  missionaries  stand  toward  the  people  among 
whom  they  presented  themselves.  The  natives,  knowing  and  ap- 
preciating their  great  superiority  in  arts  and  useful  knowledge, 
received  them  with  respect  and  deference,  both  which  were  abated 
as  soon  as  they  comprehended  the  purport  of  their  coming.  The 
obvious  question  was  asked — wherefore,  if  this  new  religion  was 
a  matter  of  such  importance,  no  mention  of  it  had  been  made 
by  any  of  the  former  vessels  which  the  king  of  England  had  3ent 
to  them  ?  He  had  sent  presents,  and  professed  friendship,  and 
yet  his  niessengers  had  said  nothing  of  the  Word  !  And  the 
islanders  were  confirmed  in  their  incipient  contempt  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, by  the  conduct  of  all  the  merchant-ships  which  touched 
at  Tahiti,  after  their  arrival.  If  not  disclaimed  by  their  govern- 
ment, it  was  clearly  perceived  that  they  were  despised  by  their 
countrymen,  as  people  of  a  different,  and,  possibly,  an  inferior, 
class  or  caste. 

If  the  king  entertabed  this  opinion  of  them  also  at  one  time, 

he 
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he  did  not  long  retain  it.  He  was  in  closer  and  more  continued, 
intercourse  with  tliem,  and  was,  moreover,  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
upon  which  few  opportunities  of  improvement,  and  none  of  ob- 
servation, were  lost.  He  had  been  their  dangerous  enemy,  and 
had  allowed  his  followers  to  plunder  them  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  had  abandoned  the  mission  in 
despair,  and  sailed  for  Port  Jackson,  before  the  general  depar- 
ture. His  ill-will  towards  them  had  been  so  well  understood^ 
that  Peter  the  Swede,  a  ruffian  whom  they  found  upon  the 
island,  often  advised  him  to  give  orders  for  having  them  killed, 
when  they  were  on  their  knees  at  prayer.  But  this  dislike  gave 
way,  when  he  perceived  that  they  were  influenced  by  no  views  of 
advantage  to  themselves,  and  could  have  no  other  possible  mo- 
tive for  the  privations  and  dangers  to  which  they  voluntarily  ex-* 
posed  themselves,  than  the  apparently  unaccountable  one  which 
they  avowed — a  desire  of  contributing  to  the  eternal  welfare  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  scoffed,  and  reviled,  and  ill-treated* 
This  chief,  too,  was  the  most  intellectual  of  his  nation  ;  so  surely, 
when  great  changes  are  to  be  effected,  are  the  great  instruments 
in  those  changes  prepared  by  Providence  for  the  work  which  is 
to  be  brought  about,  through  their  strength  or  their  weakness, 
their  virtues  or  their  crimes.  Even  before  the  principle  of  idola« 
try  appeared  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  weakened  in  him,  he, 
who  had  been  their  dreaded  enemy,  became  their  first  pupil,  and 
the  ablest  assistant  of  their  studies  in  the  language.  This  could 
Hot  go  on  without  producing  something  of  that  good  will  which 
arises  among  men  who  are  mutually  serviceable  to  each  other^ 
even  when  there  is  no  better  foundation  for  it.  Grief  then  came 
upon  him,  and  was  followed  by  adversity*  He  lost  his  queen,  a 
mild  and  afiable  woman,  to  whom  he  was  attached ;  she  was 
'  addicted  to  all  the  vices  of  her  country,'  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
victim  of  an  execrable  practice,^  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
consider  as  a  commendable  custom,  instead  of  a  crime.  Prayers 
and  ceremonies  had  been  offered  m  her  behalf  to  the  idols  without 
eflect ;  and  Pomare  was  left  childless,  for  all  her  children  had 
been  destroyed.  About  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  driven,  by 
a  successful  rebellion,  out  of  the  larger  island,  to  take  shelter  in 
Eimeo.  His  misfortunes  were  ascribed,  by  friends  and  enemies, 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  carefully  as  he  had  been  trained 
in  th^ir  worship,  (for  his  parents  are  said  to  h^ve  been  more  infa- 
tuated with  idolatry  than  even  the  priests  themselves^)  and  eagerly 
as  he  had  often  engaged  in  their  inhuman  rites. 
.  Whether  these  circumstances  led  him  to  doubt  the  trudi  of  that 
idolatrous  religion  on  which  he  had  invariably  relied  in  all  his  en-* 
lerprises;  or^  ifhether^  Mr.  EUia  says^  'the  leisure  they  afforded 
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£(>r  coQfempktion  and  inquiry^  under  the  influence  of  these  feel- 
inpy  inclined  him  to  reflect  more  seriously  on  the  declarations 
he  bad  often  heard  respecting  the  true  God,  and  to  consider  his. 
present  condition  as  the  chastening  of  that  Being  whom  he  had 
refused  to  acknowledge^  it  is  impossible  to  determine*'  But  af<« 
fliction  had  evidently  subdued  his  spirit^  and  softened  his  heart. 
Nothing  can  be  more  improbable,  than  that  he  should  have  de- 
termined upon  giving  ear  to  the  new  reUgion  as  a  politic  course  ; 
it  was  a  course  by  which  he  could  gain  over  none  of  his  enemies^ 
and  might  lose  many  of  his  friends.  He  wrote,  however,  to  the 
missionaries  at  Port  Jackson^  urging  them  to  come  to  him  at 
Eimeo.  Mr.  Nott  confirmed  his  representations,  that  this 
might  be  done  with  safety;  and,  after  nearly  two  years,  they 
returned  accordingly.  He  receiv^  them  with  cordial  joy ;  and 
Mri  and  Mrs.  Bicknell,  who  arrived  first,  resided  some  time  in 
the  same  house  with  him.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  con- 
versation with  them,  and  earnest  inquiry  about  God,  and  the 
way  of  acceptanoe  with  Him  ;  and  a  change  had  now  evidently 
been  wrought  in  him,  which  was  watched  fearfully  by  his  native 
friends,  because  they  apprehended  it  would  produce  an  unfavour- 
able effect  upon  his  subjects.  In  our  Northumbrian  conversion, 
the  chief  |mest  was  the  first  who  put  the  power  of  his  false  goda 
to  the  test,  by  publicly  profamng  the  sacred  bounds  of  hia 
temple  ;  but  this  was  in  a  concerted  scene,  the  change^  which  en- 
sured luB  safety,  having  previously  been  effected.  Pomare  could 
calculate  on  no  support,  and  when  he  gave  the  first  public  testi- 
mony of  contempt  for  the  usages  of  the  established  idolatry,  he 
acted  in  the  strength  of  his  own  character  alone.  It  was  one 
day,  when  a  turtle  was  brought  him, — ^food  which  was  always  held 
sacredi  and  to  be  dressed  with  sacred  fire,  within  the  precincta 
of  the  marae  (or  temple),  part  of  it  being  invariably  oflfered  to  the 
idol,-^s  attendants  were  carrying  it  to  the  altar  as  usual,  when 
ke  called  them  back,  and  told  them  to  prepare  an  oven,  bake  it 
in  his  own  cooking-place,  and  serve  it  up  to  him,  without  offering 
any  part  in  sacrifice.  They  were  astonished,  and  hesitated  to 
obey,  as  if  doubting  whether  he  was  in  earnest,  or  if  he  had  lost 
his  senses.  Upon  repeating  his  directions,  they  did  as  he  com- 
manded; but  it  was  in  fear  and  trembling :  and  when  the  turtle 
was  served*  they  stood  round,  expecting  that,  as  soon  as  the  king 
should  touch  it,  he  would  be  seized  with  convulsions,  or  struck  dead 
for  his  impiety.  Not  one  could  be  induced  to  partake  of  it,  when, 
having  begun  to  eat,  he  invited  them ;  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  idols  which  they  worshipped  were  altogether 
worthlessi  and  that  they  had  hitherto  been  the  subjects  of  a  delu- 
sion, but  his  discourse  produced  no  effect;  and  they  removed 
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tibe  dishes  with  expressions  of  astonishmenty  and  a  confident  ex- 
pectation that  some  Judgment  would  overtake  him  before  the 
morrow. 

It  might  have  done  so,  had  there  been  a  vindictive  priest,  or  a 
party  of  enemies  at  hand.  But  he  was  among  the  tried  friends 
of  his  family^  some  of  whom  had  accompanied  him  on  his  expul- 
sion^  and  others,  principal  chiefs  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  who  had 
resorted  to  him.  These  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  to  re- 
nounce idolatry  with  him,  and  believe  in  Christ,  if  they  wished  to 
be  happy  after  death,  and  to  be  saved  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
Their  answer  was,  that,  whatever  he  might  do,  they  would  adhere 
to  Oro.  He  had,  however,  no  opposition  to  apprehend  from 
them,  and  he  came  forward  alone,  and  requested  the  missionaries 
to  baptize  him.  He  was  not  offended  at  their  proposing  to  defer 
this  till  he  should  be  more  fully  instructed,  for  they  feared  that  '  he 
was  rather  an  earnest  inquirer  after  divine  truth,  than  an  actual 
possessor  of  its  moral  prmciple  and  spiritual  influence.'  At  that 
time,  they  seem  to  have  held,  with  the  Baptists,  that  those  only 
who  were  'true  converts  to  Christianity  were  proper  subjects 
for  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism ;'  and  they  wished,  also,  to  re- 
ceive some  further  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  and  of  the  upright- 
ness and  purity  of  his  conduct.  On  his  part,  there  was*  no  im- 
patience ;  he  requested  further  instructions  from  them,  and  pro- 
posed that  a  large  place  of  worship  should  be  erected.  To  this, 
also,  the  missionaries  objected ;  he  was  at  this  time  an  exile,  his 
prospects  were  discouragmg,  and  it  was  even  rumoured  that  the 
successful  rebels  would  invade  him  in  Eimeo :  for  themselves, 
too,  they  considered  that  place  as  only  a  temporary  residence,  till 
they  should  resume  their  labours  in  Tahiti,  or  establish  a  mission 
in  Uie  Leeward  Islands.  But  he  replied,  ^  No,  let  us  not  mind 
these  things  ;  let  it  be  built.' 

A  month  had  not  elapsed  after  this  public  avowal  of  his  con- 
version, when  two  chiefs  arrived  from  Tahiti,  inviting  him  to  return 
thither,  and  resume  the  government.  He  hesitated  not  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  removed  accordingly,  with  his  friends ;  leaving 
the  missionaries  where  they  were,  till  it  should  be  seen  what 
course  his  affairs  might  take.  His  departure  in  this  critical  state 
of  mind,  they  observe,  was  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  deprived 
him  of  the  instructions  of  his  teachers,  exposed  him  to  many 
temptations,  and  much  persecution.  The  promises  by  which  he 
had  been  induced  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  dominions  were 
but  imperfectly  performed ;  many  of  his  best  allies  died,  others 
returned  to  their  own  islands ;  and  though  many  chiefs  sent  a 
profession  of  submission,  and  the  district  of  Matavai  was  surren- 
dered to  him,  he  distrusted,  and  with  reason,  tlie- sincerity  wiih 
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'vi-bich  those  professions  and  that  surrender  were  made.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  continued  true  to  the  profession  of  his 
new  faith,  and  in  so  doing  there  can  have  been  no  views  of 
worldly  policy  at  this  time ;  for  his  open  renunciation  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  *  exposed  him  to  no  ordinary  degree  of  ridicule 
and  persecution,  not  only  from  his  idolatrous  rivals,  but  from  his 
allies  and  the  members  of  his  household  and  family.'  The  word 
persecution,  as  thus  used  by  the  missionaries,  must  be  taken  in  a 
qualified  sense  ; — it  implies  neither  personal  danger,  duress,  nor 
inconvenience  of  any  kind ; — he  was  persecuted  only  by  repre* 
sentations  that  all  his  reverses  were  attributable  to  the  favour  with 
which  he  regarded  the  new  religion,  and  that  he  could  expect  no 
better  fortune,  since  he  had  forsaken  the  gods  of  his  ancestors, 
and  insulted  those,  to  whose  divine  influence  his  family  were  be- 
holden for  their  elevation.  Such  representations  would  be  dis- 
tressing to  him,  because  they  proceeded  from  sincere  and  affec- 
tionate good  will ;  but  further  than  this  they  could  give  him  no 
nneasiness.  Meantime,  his  example  was  producing  a  slow  but 
sure  effect ;  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  was  not  doubted  by 
his  people,  and  it  carried  with  it  the  greater  weight,  because  no 
other  person  in  the  islands  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  old 
religion,  or  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  new ;  nor  was  there  any  one  whose  capacity  could  better 
qualify  him  to  decide  between  them. 

The  seed  which  had  been  cast  upon  the  waters  began  now  to 
appear,  after  many  days.  It  was  reported  to  the  missionaries, 
that  there  were  some  in  Tahiti,  who,  after  the  king's  example, 
bad  renounced  idolatry,  and  professed  to  believe  in  the  true  God. 
Two  of  the  brethren,  therefore,  (Messrs.  Scolt  and  Hay  ward,) 
crossed  over  from  Eimeo.  The  former,  on  the  morning  after  his 
landing,  retired  to  the  thicket  for  prayer,  according  to  custom, 
because  in  their  houses,  which  never  contained  more  than  one 
room,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  such  retirement.  While  he 
was  thus  occupied,  the  voice  of  a  native  drew  his  attention  ;  some 
words  which  he  distinguished  induced  him  to  approach  nearer, 
and  he  then  distinctly  heard  petitions  and  thanksgivmgs  addressed 
to  the  Almighty.  Oito  (this  was  the  native's  name)  had  formerly 
been  an  inmate  of  the  mission  family,  and  the  instructions  which 
he  had  then  received,  though  they  seemed  unproductive  at  the 
time,  quickened  in  him  now,  when  he  had  occasionally  been  with 
Pomare,  and  heard  that  king's  remarks.  He  had  found,  in  bis 
friend  Tuahine,  one  who  Mas  in  a  similar  state  of  preparation 
and  of  feeling :  they  confirmed  each  other ;  several  young  men 
and  boys  attached  themselves  to  them,  and  this  little  band  had 
agreed  to  refrain  from  idolatry^  to  renounce  the  abominable  prac- 
tices 
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tic68  df  the  country,  to  Observe  the  sabbfithi  and  to  worship^  that 
God  whom  the  missionaries  had  made  known.  This  account  the 
missionaries  communicated  to  their  brethren  in  Eimeo. 

•  I  have  often,*  says  Mr.  Ellis,  '  heard  Mr.  Nott  speak  with  evi* 
dent  indications  of  strong  feeling,  of  the  emotion  with  which  this  letter 
was  read.  And  when  we  consider  the  long  and  cheerless  years  which 
he  and  some  of  his  associates  had  spent  in  fruitless,  hopeless  toil,  oi^ 
that  unprofitable  field,  the  slightest  prospect  of  an  ultimate  haryest| 
which  these  facts  certainly  warranted,  was  adapted  to  produce  un- 
usual and  exalted  joys, — emphatically  a  missionary's  own — joys  **  that 
a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with." 

A  more  public  manifestation  soon  took  place  in  Eimeo,  where^ 
as  the  king  had  no  opponents,  his  known  sentiments  were  likely 
to  produce  greater  effect.  When  the  place  for  public  worship, 
which  had  been  erected  b^  his  orders,  was  opened,  such  persona 
as  were  desirous  of  relinquishing  their  old  customs  were  invited  to 
attend.  Forty  appeared  to  the  invitation ;  thirty-one  of  these 
desired  to  have  their  names  written  down,  as  those  who  had  re- 
nounced their  idols,  and  desired  to  become  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
the  others  said,  they  also  intended  to  cast  away  their  idols,  but 
did  not  wish  as  yet  to  have  their  names  written  down.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  missionaries,  in  makii^  such  a  list,  was  *  not  only  to 
instruct  them  more  fully,  but  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  them,  and  to  exercise  over  them  a  guardian  care,  which  they 
could  not  do  without  knowing  their  names,  and  places  of  abode. 
Sec'  Eleven  were  soon  added  to  this  number,  among  whom  were 
Taaroarii,  the  young  chief  of  Huahine  and  Sir  Charles  Sanders *8 
Island,  and  Matapuupuu,  a  principal  Areoi,  and  chief  prieat 
of  Huahine,  ^  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  ido- 
latry in  the  island  to  which  he  belonged.'  Puru,  the  father  of 
this  young  chief,  king  of  Huahine  himself,  and  chief  of  Eimeo, 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  oppose  his  son,  or  prevent  his  hearing 
whatever  the  missionaries  might  have  to  communicate,  though  he 
bad  no  desire  after  these  things  himself.  There  were  no  people 
more  superstitiously  devoted  to  their  idolatry  than  the  natives  of 
Huahine,  and  thia,  their  king ;  and  the  young  chief  had  been  in- 
duced to  inquire  after  Christianity,  and  then  to  profess  it,  not  by 
the  missionaries,  but  by  what  he  had  learnt  from  Pomare.  Fre* 
quently  he  sent  for  Mr.  Nott,  to  preach  to  his  followers.  In 
one  of  these  visits,  Patii,  the  priest  of  that  district  in  which  the 
missionaries  resided,  accompanied  the  preacher,  listened  most 
earnestly  to  what  vms  said,  and,  as  he  walked  home  with  him  along 
the  beach,  declared  that  in  consequence  of  what  was  now  his 
clear  conviction,  he  would  on  the  morrow  bring  out  the  idols  from 
Ma  Mane,  and  publicly  bum  them. 

Though 
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Though  the  missionaries  heard  this,  tbej  saj,  with  an  emotion 
of  '  unmingled  admuation^  gnititiide^  and  hope^  to  a  degree  that 
may  be  better  imagined  than  espreseed/  neither  thej  nor  their 
pupils  were  without  some  reasonable  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  from  so  daring  an  act.  Altogether^ 
tbej  were  less  than  fifty :  they  were  surrounded  by  idolaters  who 
already  began  to  wonder  *  whereunto  this  thing  might  grow ;'  and 
Pomare^  who  might  have  proved  some  protection  to  them,  was 
absent  in  Tahiti*  Patii,  however,  it  appears,  knew  the  nature 
of  his  countrymen  as  well  as  of  his  idols.  He  and  his  friends 
collected  a  quantity  of  fuel,  and  piled  it  on  a  point  of  land  near 
die  mame  i  they  did  this  deliberately,  employing  in  it  the  whole 
of  the  mornings  and  it  was  not  completed  till  the  afternoon. 
Meantime,  multitudes  had  assembled  to  behold  what  most  ot 
them  believed  to  be  ati  act  of  audacious  impiety^  and  to  witness^ 
as  they  expected,  the  divine  vengeance  which  would  fall  upon  the 
criminal.  The  missionaries,  of  course^  and  their  little  band, 
would  not  be  absent ;  and  the  evident  emotions  which  they  saw 
in  the  countenances  of  the  people, — the  hope  and  the  fear^  and 
the  expectation  of  something  unknown  but  dreadful,  reminded 
them  oif  the  scene  on  Mount  Carmel,  when  Elijah  came  before 
the  people,  and  said,  '  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  } 
If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him ;  but  if  Baal^  then  follow  him.' 
A  little  before  sunset,  the  priest  came  forth,  and  ordered  the  pile 
to  be  kindled.  He  then  hastened  into  the  depository  where  the 
idols  were  kept,  brought  them  out,  and  laid  them  on  the  ground^ 
when  he  approached  the  burning  pile.  Some  of  them  were  carved 
wooden  images,  in  rude  and  ridiculous  imitation  of  the  human 
form,  into  which,  at  certain  times,  the  gods  themselves  were 
believed  to  enter;  others  were  mere  logs,  covered  with  finely- 
wrought  cinet,  and  ornamented  with  red  feathers.  Patii  tore  off 
the  sacred  cloth  in  which  they  were  enveloped  from  vulgar  eyes, 
and  stripped  them  of  their  ornaments ;  then,  one  by  one,  he 
threw  the  idols  into  the  flames,  sometimes  pronouncing  its  name 
and  fabled  pedigree,  expressing  his  own  regret  that  he  had  ever 
worshipped  it,  and  calling  upon  the  spectators  to  behold  that 
these  objects  of  a  false  worship  were  not  able  to  help  themselves » 
Many  were  evidently  disappointed  when  they  saw  that  no  miracle 
was  wrought,  nor  dirine  vengeance  taken ;  but  they  made  no 
attempt  to  interrupt  him,  nor  to  rescue  their  idols  from  the  fire> 
nor  to  revenge  them. 

This  would  have  been  deemed  a  most  rash  outrage  upon 
popular  feeling,  if  any  tumult  had  been  occasioned  by  it ;  for  in 
that  case,  it  is  admitted  by  the  missionaries,  that  their  own  lives 
might  have  been  endangered^  and  the  destructioB  ef  the  prose- 
lytes 
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lytes  must  have  been  inevitable.  But  it  appears,  tbat  though  aware 
of  this  danger,  they  made  no  attempt  to  dissuade  their  convert 
from  the  perilous  experiment:  probably  they  thought  that  the 
course  which  he  was  taking  was  appointed,  and  that  their  duty 
was,  in  so  doubtful  a  point,  not  to  interfere,  but  to  abide  the 
result.  It  produced,  they  tell  us,  the  most  decisive  effects,  both 
upon  priests  and  people.  Numbers  in  Tahiti,  as  well  as  Eimeo^ 
burnt  their  idols,  demolished  their  maraes,  stiipt  and  overthrew 
their  altars,  and  converted  the  wood  which  had  been  employed  in 
their  construction  into  fuel  for  their  cookery.  *  He,'  says  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  '  who  finds  a  God  in  the  physical  world,  will  also 
find  one  in  the  moral,  which  is  history.  Nature  forces  on  our 
hearts  a  Creator — history  a  Providence.'  In  times  of  perplexity, 
it  may  often  be  observed,  that  men  are  like  sheep :  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  as  soon  as  one  takes  the  lead,  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  be,  they  follow  impetuously.  There  is  but  one 
instance  of  a  religion  wherein  there  was  no  admixture  of  truth, 
having  been  formidably  attacked,  and  yet  obtaining  a  final  victory ; 
in  every  other  instance,  systems  of  paganism  have  been  swept 
away,  like  mists  before  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  left  not  a  rack 
behind.  The  exception  is  in  Japan,  and  it  would  not  bd  difficult 
satisfactorily  to  explain  the  cause  of  it.  The  great  mystery  of 
iniquity  is  manifested  there  only  where  a  superstructure  of  false- 
hood is  erected  upon  a  foundation  of  eternal  truth,  as  in  Popery 
and  Mahomedanism.  Here  the  change  was  like  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  upon  a  river — sudden,  but  not  unprepared.  The  mis- 
sionaries had  reduced  the  language  to  writing,  and  taught  many 
of  the  natives  to  read ;  they  had  obtained  spelling-books,  in  that 
language,  from  England ;  they  had  sent  a  catechism  to  be  printed 
in  New  South  Wales ;  and  they  were  ready  with  a  translation  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Sooner  or  later,  every  pupil  was  likely  to 
become  a  convert,  though  he  himself  looked  on  to  no  such  con- 
sequence \ihen  he  began  to  learn  the  alphabet.  But,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  it  was  to  the  direct  benefit  of  the  women 
that  the  old  superstition  should  be  abolished ;  conversion  was 
emancipation  to  them,  held,  as  they  were,  in  a  degrading  state  of 
inferiority.  They  were  not  allowed  to  eat  the  same  kind  of  food 
as  the  men,  nor  in  the  same  plate,  nor  to  prepare  it  at  the  same 
fire :  they  were  to  eat  their  inferior  food  in  solitude.  This  further 
advantage  was  given  them  by  Christianity,  that  it  forbids  poly- 
gamy, and  renders  marriage  indissoluble.  The  women  were  not 
the  only  part  of  the  people  to  whom  change  of  religion  was 
acceptable,  as  bringing  immediate  relief;  for,  as  in  Mexico,  the 
yoke  of  the  old  idolatry  was  galling,  and  the  burden  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.     There  were  sacred  bouses,  in  which  every  pillar  that 

supported 
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supported  the  roof  was  placed  upon  the  body  of  a  human  victim  ! 
and  any  individual  who  happened  in  any  way  to  be  obnoxious 
either  to  the  chiefs  or  priests,  was  in  danger  of  being  seized  when- 
ever a  victim  was  called  for.  This  extended  to  families  and  dis- 
tricts. When  an  individual  had  been  sacrificed,  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged  was  considered  as  tabu,  or  devoted ;  so  was  the 
district :  and  when  ceremonies,  in  which  it  was  usual  to  offer 
human  sacrifices,  recurred,  the  people  of  such  a  family  or  district 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  hid  themselves  there  in  dens  or  caverns 
till  the  time  of  danger  was  over.  Such  ceremonies  were  dread- 
fully frequent.  The  higher  classes,  if  made  prisoners  in  war,  were 
liable  to  the  same  fate.  Truly,  then,  by  a  people  so  circum- 
stanced;  might  the  gospel,  if  they  looked  only  to  its  temporal 
effects,  be  considered  as  tidings  of  great  joy.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
admired,  that  some  of  the  priests  themselves  were  among  the 
most  zealous  of  the  couverts.  They  had  not,  like  the  members 
of  the  Inquisition,  taken  to  their  accursed  profession  by  choice ; 
for  they  were  a  caste,  the  priestly  office  being  hereditary  in  all  its 
departments.  There  were,  therefore,  many  among  them,  whose 
hearts,  not  being  naturally  hard,  revolted  at  the  horrors  which  it 
was  their  business  to  perpetrate  ;  and  before  they  offered  a  human 
sacrifice,  these  unhappy  men  have  been  known  to  intoxicate 
themselves,  if  so  they  might  obtain  the  brutal  insensibility  that 
should  enable  them  to  go  through  the  dreaded  and  dreadful  busi- 
ness of  the  day ! 

What  had  begun  thus  prosperously  in  Eimeo,  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  Society  Islands.  Several  of  the  chiefs  of  those 
islands,  who  had  come  to  assist  Pomare,  had  become  converts, 
and  were,  therefore,  on  their  return,  themselves  efficient  mission- 
aries ;  and  they  earnestly  requested  that  teachers  and  books  might 
be  sent  them.  Thus  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  such,  that 
if  Pomare  had  regarded  it  only  in  a  political  light,  it  was  now 
clearly  his  interest  to  uphold  it  with  a  high  hand.  He  returned 
from  Tahiti,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured,  during  two  years,  to 
recover  his  authority  there.  During  that  time,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  in  the  art  of  distilling  which,  the  natives,  to  their  bane, 
had  been  instructed.  The  missionaries  knowing  this,  though, 
they  say,  he  was  ^  not  addicted  to  entire  intoxication,'  began  to 
fear,  that,  *  like  Agrippa,  he  was  but  almost  a  Christian.'  They 
could  not  but  entertain  unfavourable  apprehensions  on  his  account; 
yet,  considering  his  previous  habits,  that  intemperance  had  ever 
been  the  vice  to  which  he  was  most  addicted,  and  the  peculiar 
temptation  to  which  his  residence  in  Tahiti  had  exposed  htm; 
'  they  could  not  relinquish  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  respect- 
ing 
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ing  hifli.*  There  was  indeed  no  great  reagon  why  tbey  sboold  ; 
for  though  the  ardour  of  his  first  feelings  might  have  abated,  hit 
judgment  remained  the  same,  and  he  had  been  the  convert,  not 
of  impulse  and  sympathy,  but  of  reflectbn  and  calm  thought. 
He  brought  widi  him,  also,  to  Eimeo,  a  large  train  of  adherents 
and  dependents,  ^  all,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  professors,  at  least,  of 
Christianity  ;'  but,  at  such  a  time,  professions  were  as  valuable  as 
votes  at  a  contested  election,  whatever  may  be  the  inward  opinions 
of  the  parties.  These  persons  regularly  attended  thfi  school,  so 
that  civilization  was  making  some  progress  among  them;  and 
they  increased  the  congregation  so  greatly  that  it  was  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  place  of  worship. 

Pomare  had  married,  for  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Raiatea,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands, 
llie  sister  of  this  queen  came  to  visit  her  in  Eimeo,  with  a 
numerous  train,  most  of  whom  were  professedly  Christians.  It  is 
the  custom  to  entertain  a  distinguished  visitor  with  what,  in  the 
South  Seas,  as  in  modern  London,  is  called  a  feed  —  the 
import  looks  better  in  its  Tahitian  dress— /bamuraa; — but  the 
entertainment,  containing  the  choicest  display  of  native  cookery, 
and  the  finest  fruits  of  the  season,  is  sent  by  the  donors  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  honoured  guest.  Such  an  entertainment  was 
prepared  for  the  queen's  sister,  by  the  chiefs  of  Eimeo,  At  such 
times,  it  was  usual  for  one  or  more  priests  to  attend,  and,  before 
any  part  of  the  food  was  tasted,  to  sanctify  the  whole,  by  select- 
ing portions  for  the  idols,  and  depositing  them  upon  the  altar. 
This  ceremony  Pomare  wished  to  prevent,  especially  on  so 
public  an  occasion  :  just,  therefore,  as  the  assembled  multitude 
were  looking  when  it  should  be  performed,  one  of  the  principal 
persons  in  the  queen's  sister's  train,  came  forward,  uncovered  his 
head,  and  pronounced  a  Christian  grace  over  the  food,  which  was 
thereby  rendered  unpresentable  to  the  native  gods.  This  was 
considered  as  a  signal  triumph  of  the  new  religion,  and  was  indeed 
a  sufficient  proof  that  Pomare  was  determined  to  proceed  in  the 
course  that  he  had  chosen.  The  queen  and  her  sister  departed 
after  this  for  Tahiti,  where  Pomare  had  left  his  infant  daughter, 
Aimata,  in  his  hereditary  district ;  and  he  sent  over  a  book  to  the 
child,  plainly  indicating  his  intention  that  she  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  new  religion.  The  converts  to  this  religion  were  now 
numerous  enough  in  that  island  to  form  a  party,  who  were  de- 
signated by  the  contemptuous  name  of  Bure  Atua,  the  ^  praying 
people ;'  but,  from  being  at  first  objects  only  of  scorn,  their  rapid 
increase  soon  exposed  them  to  jealousy  and  hatred,  especially  as 
it  fequired  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that  Pomare,  whose  aft'airs 
would  otherwise  have  b^eo  in  qo  bopeftil  posture^  waS;  by  this 
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means,  acquiring  a  great  body  of  adherents.  When  the  queen 
and  her  sister  landed  in  Poniare's  own  disti  ict^  they  were  deterred 
from  their  intention  of  going  round  the  island, — an  intention  which 
had  probably  been  formed  more  for  the  purpose  of  policy  than 
of  pastime.  The  feeling  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
more  violent  idolaters  was  declared,  when  a  customary  present  of 
food  and  cloth  was  sent  to  them  by  some  of  the  chiefs.  The 
priests  attended,  and  observing  that  the  usual  marks  of  reverence 
to  the  idols  were  not  rendered,  they  pointed  to  some  bunches  of 
red  feathers,  to  which  the  idols  were  supposed  to  impart  a  portion 
of  their  divinity ;  and,  using  reproaches  and  insults  to  the  queen's 
companions,  for  forsaking  the  gods  of  their  forefathers,  threat* 
ened  them  with  the  vengeance  of  those  offended  powers.  Upon 
this  Farefau,  the  same  person  who  had  said  the  grace  in  Eimeo, 
pointed,  in  his  turn,  to  the  sacred  feathers,  and  replied — *  Are 
these  the  mighty  things  with  whose  anger  ye  threaten  us  ?  You 
shall  see  their  inability  to  preserve  themselves!'  And,  running 
to  the  spot  where  they  had  been  set  up,  he  seized  them,  and  cast 
them  into  a  large  fire  close  by,  where  they  were  instantly  con- 
sumed. The  people  stood  aghast,  and  uttered  exclamations  of 
horror ;  but  the  vengeance  for  which  they  thirsted  was  delayed, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  taken  more  effectually. 

A  massacre,  therefore,  of  the  Bure  Atua  was  planned  by  the 
idolatrous  chiefs  of  Pare,  Matavai,  and  Hapaiano :  the  former  of 
these  was  Pomare's  patrimonial  district ;  the  second,  that  in  which 
the  missionaries  had  originally  been  settled.  But  as  the  intended 
victims  were  formidable,  both  for  rank  and  numbers,  the  chiefs 
of  Atehuru  and  Papare  were  invited  to  join  in  the  execution. 
These  parties,  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  enemies,  were  made 
friends  on  this  occasion.  At  midnight,  the  praying  people  were 
to  be  attacked,  their  houses  set  on  fire,  and  every  one  who  should 
be  taken,  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  The  secret  was  kept  till  the 
eve  of  the  appointed  time :  it  was  providentially  disclosed  when 
the  whole  of  the  Christians,  having  to  attend  a  meeting,  either 
for  public  worship,  or  for  some  other  general  purpose,  were 
assembled  near  the  sea.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Their  canoes, 
which  were  lying  on  the  beach,  were  instantly  launched  ;  and 
hurrying  away  what  few  things  they  could  take,  they  embarked 
soon  after  sunset,  and  reached  Eimeo  the  next  morning  in  safety. 
Had  they  not  thus  been  convened  at  the  very  place  convenient 
for  escape,  and  had  there  been  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
spirators, their  destruction  must  have  been  inevitable.  The 
Porionu,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  districts  are  called, 
would  have  been  on  the  one  side,  and  in  their  rear ;  the  men 
from  Atehuru  and  Papare  on  the  other,    *  A  large  body  of  armed 

and 
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and'  lawless  warriors,  belongiDg  to  rival  chieftains^  brought  to- 
gether under  irritated  feelings,  and  perhaps  mutually  accusing 
each  other  as  the  cause  of  their  dbappointment,  were  not  long 
without  a  pretext  for  commencing  the  work  of  death  among 
themselves.'  Old  animosities  were  rekindled :  the  people  of  tlie 
two  districts  that  had  been  called  in  as  allies,  attacked  the 
Porionu,  and  defeated  them.  The  people  of  Taiarabu  joined 
the  victorious  party,  and  laid  waste  with  them  the  whole  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island.  These  Taiarabuans  then  quarrelled 
with  those  whom  they  had  come  to  assist.;  but  they  also  were  de- 
feated, and  driven  to  their  fortresses  in  the  mountains  of  their 
craggy  peninsula,  and  the  Oropaa,  as  they  are  called,  were  left 
masters  of  the  island. 

In  these  wars,  neither  Pomare  nor  the  chiefs  of  Eimeo  took 
any  part,  but  they  watched  the  course  of  events  anxiously,  and 
not  without  apprehension  of  being  invaded.  Numbers  of  the 
vanquished  had  taken  refuge  with  them,  pagans,  as  well  as  those 
who  secretly  inclined  to  the  new  religion,  but  durst  not  avow  it 
till  they  found  themselves  in  safety.  Four  hundred  names  were 
at  this  time  inscribed  in  the  missionaries'  list,  and  their  pupils 
were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  ;  but  the  strength  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Christian  party  is  less  to  be  estimated  by  their 
numbers  than  by  the  rank  and  talents,  and  influential  character, 
of  its  leaders.  The  work  of  conversion  went  on  in  Eimeo  ;  though 
many  of  the  chiefs  tliere  were  not  attached  to  the  Pomare  family, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  firm  supporters  of  idolatry,  con- 
sidered his  apostacy  from  the  old  faith  as  the  cause  of  his  own 
troubles,  and  of  the  wars  which  were  then  devastating  Tahiti. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  continue  long :  as  on  the  one  side 
there  could  be  no  compromise,  it  was  evident  that  there  could  be 
no  toleration  on  eityer;  and  the  missionaries  were  aware,  that 
unless  they  soon  became  dominant,  the  least  which  they  had  to 
apprehend  must  be  expulsion  for  themselves  and  their  dbciples, 
from  Eimeo  as  well  as  Tahiti.  Affairs,  they  say,  were  at  this 
time  (the  beginning  of  1815)  evidently  leadmg  to  a  crisis;  and 
altliough  the  converts  had  carefully  avoided  all  interference  in  the 
late  wars  which  had  desolated  the  larger  island,  they  were  con- 
vinced that  tlie  time  was  not  very  remote,  when  their  faith  and 
principles  must  rise  pre-eminent  above  the  power  and  influence 
of  that  system  of  delusion  and  crime,  of  which  they  had  so  long 
been  the  slaves.  To  maintain  the  Christian  faith,  and  enjoy  a 
continuance  of  their  present  peace  and  comfort,  they  foresaw  would 
be  impossible.  Under  these  impressions,  they  set  apart  a  day  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  ^  experienced,'  we  are  told,  *  a  chastened 
and  dependent  frame  of  mind^  which  led  them  to  be  prepared  for 

whatever, 
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■whatever,  in  the  course  of  Divine  providence,  might  transpire/ 
This  preparation,  however,  was  for  action.  The  missionaries 
appear  to  depreciate  the  apocryphal  books  as  indiscriminately  as 
the  papists  overrate  them,  but  they  had  taken  a  wholesome  lesson 
from  the  book  of  Maccabees.  They  were  evidently  of  opinion 
* that  he  who  calls  on  heaven 

For  help  against  his  temporal  enemies, 

Then  with  most  cause  and  surest  hope  prefers 

His  supplication,  when  he  best  exerts 

The  prudence  and  the  strength  which  God  hath  given  him.* 

The  crisis  for  which  they  looked  was  at  hand.  Messengers 
came  from  the  idolatrous  chiefs  of  Tahiti  inviting  the  refugees  to 
return,  and  reoccupy  their  lands.  They  accepted  the  invitation ; 
and,  as  the  king's  presence  was  necessary  for  certain  ceremonies 
observed  on  such  occasions,  Pomare  went  over  about  the  same 
time  to  reinstate  them  with  the  customary  forms  ;  but  a  number  of 
his  adherents  who  were  of  the  new  religion,  accompanied  him,  and 
they  were  uninvited,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Huahine,  Raiatea,  and  Eimeo,  who  were  of  that  religion  also; 
and  Mahine,  the  king  of  the  former  island,  and  Pomare-Vahine^ 
the  '  heroic  daughter  of  the  king  of  Raiatea,'  and  sister  of  Pomare's 
queen.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  warlike  epithet  is  as  fitly  bestowed 
upon  her  as  upon  Camilla,  Bradamante,  Clorinda,  or  fiiitomart. 
The  idolaters  considering  such  a  retinue,  as  it  appears,  in  the  light 
of  an  invading  force,  mustered  in  hostile  array  upon  the  beach, 
forbade  them  to  land,  and  repeatedly  fired  upon  them.  The  firing 
was  not  returned.  Pomare  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  thein,  with  a 
proposal  for  peace :  messages  were  interchanged,  and  the  nego- 
ciation  proceeded  so  far,  that  he  and  his  followers  were  allowed  to 
kod,  and  several  of  the  refugees  entered,  without  molestation, 
upon  their  respective  lands.  The  treaty  was  carried  on  for  an 
adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the  king  and  the  chiefs  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  island,  and  at  length  concluded,  to  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  both  parties, — though  the  one  had  deter- 
mined upon  breaking  it,  and  the  other  suspected  that  such  was 
the  intention,  ^  The  idolaters  had  indeed  joined  with  Pomare  in 
binding  the  wreath  of  amity  and  peace,  while  they  were  at  the 
same  time  secretly  and  actively  concerting  measures  for  bis  de- 
struction.' What  followed  may  best  be  related  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
own  words. 

*  The  12th  of  November,  1815,  was  the  most  eventful  day  that  had 
yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  Tahiti.  It  was  the  Sabbath.  In  the 
forenoon,  Pomare,  and  the  people  who  had  come  over  from  Eimeo, 
probably  about  eight  hundred,  assembled  for  public  worship  at  a  place 
ealled  Narii,  near  the  village  of  Bunaauia,  in  the  district  of  Atehuro* 
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At  distant  points  of  the  district,  they  stationed  piquets ;  and  when 
divine  service  was  about  to  commence,  and  the  individual  who  was  to 
officiate  stood  up  to  read  the  first  hymn,  a  firing  of  muskets  was 
heard ;  and,  looking  out  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled, a  large  body  of  armed  men,  preceded  and  attended  by  the  flag 
of  the  gods,  and  the  varied  emblems  of  idolatry,  were  seen  marching 
round  a  distant  point  of  land,  and  advancing  towards  the  place  where 
they  were  assembled.  It  is  war !  It  is  war !  was  the  cry  which  re- 
echoed through  the  place ;  as  the  approaching  army  were  seen  from 
th^  different  parts  of  the  building.  Many,  agreeably  to  the  precau- 
tions of  the  missionaries,  had  met  for  worsrhip  under  arms  ;  others, 
who  had  not,  were  preparing  to  return  to  thek  tents,  tmd  arm  for  the 
battle.  Some  degree  of  confusion  consequently  prevailed.  Pomare 
-arose,  and  requested  them  all  to  remain  quietly  in  their  places; 
stating,  that  they  were  under  the  special  protection  of  Jehovah,  aii4 
had  met  together  for  his  worship,  which  was  not  to  be  forsaken  or 
disturbed  even  by  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  iitmo,  formerly  an 
areoi  and  a  warrior,  now  a  Christian  teacher,  who  was  my  informant 
on  these  points,  then  read  the  hymn,  and  the  congregation  sang  it. 
A  portion  of  scripture  was  read,  a  prayer  offered  to  the  Ahnighty, 
and  the  service  closed.  Those  who  were  unarmed,  now  repaired  to 
their  tents,  and  prociured  their  weapons. 

*  In  assuming  the  posture  of  defence,  the  king^s  friends  formed 
themselves  into  two  or  three  columns,  one  on  the  sea-beach,  and  the 
•  other  at  a  short  distance  towards  the  mountains.   Attached  to  Pomare's 
camp,  was  a  number  of  refugees,  who  had,  during  the  late  commo- 
.  tions  in  Tahiti,  taken  shelter  under  his  protection,  but  had  not  em- 
braced Christianity ;  on  these  the  king  and  his  adherents  placed  no 
reliance,  but  stationed  them  in  the  centre,  or  the  rear,  of  the  column. 
The  Bure  Alua  requested  to  form  the  t^Wor  frontlet,  advanced  guard; 
and  the  paparic^  or  cheek  of  their  forces ;  while  the  people  of  Eimeo, 
immediately  in  the  rear,  formed  what  they  called  the   tapono,  or 
shoulder,  of  their  army.     In  the  front  of  the  line,  Auna,   UpapcarUf 
Hitote^  and  others  equally  distinguished  for  their  steady  adherence  to 
the  system  they  had  adopted,  took  their  station  on  this  occasion,  and 
showed  their  readiness  to  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than  relinquish 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  privileges  it  conferred.    Mahine,  the  king 
of  Huahine,  and  Pomare-vahine,  the  heroic  daughter  of  the  king  m 
Raiatea,  with  those  of  their  people  who  had  professed  Christianity, 
arranged  themselves  in  battle-array  immediately  behind  the  people  of 
Eimeo,  forming  the  body  of  the  army.     Mahine,  on  this  occasion, 
wore  a  curious  hehnet,  covered  cm  the  outside  with  plates  of  the 
beautifully  spotted  cowrie,  or  tiger  shell,  so  abundant  in  the  islands^ 
,  and  ornamented  with  a  plume  of  the  tropic,  or  man-of-war  bird's 
.feathers.    The  queen's  sister,  like  a  daughter  of  Pallas,  tall,  and 
rather  masculine  in  her  stature  and  features,  walked  and  fought  by 
.Mahine's  side,  clothed  in  a  kind  of  armour  of  net-work,  made  with 
,  small  and  strongly -twisted  cords  of  romaha^  or  native  flax,  and  armed 
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iriUi  a  nrasket  and  a  spear.  She  was  supported  on  one  side  by  Fare* 
fau,  her  steady  and  courageous  friend,  who  acted  as  her  squire  or 
champion ;  while  Mahine  was  supported  on  the  other  by  Patini,  a 
fine,  tall,  manly  chief,  a  relative  of  M ahine's  family ;  and  one  who, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children,  has  long  ei^oyed  the  parental  and 
domestic  happiness  resulting  from  Christianity, — bat  whose  wife,  prior 
to  their  renunciation  of  idolatry,  had  mnrdered  twelve  or  fourteen 
children. 

*'  Pomare  took  his  station  in  a  canoe  with  a  number  of  musketeert^ 
and  annoyed  the  flank  of  his  enemy  nearest  the  sea.  A  swivel 
mounted  in  the  stern  of  another  canoe,  which  was  commanded  by  an 
Englishman,  called  Joe  by  the  natives,  and  who  came  up  from  Raiar 
tea,  did  considerable  execution  during  the  engagement. 

*  Before  the  king's  friends  had  properly  formed  themselves  for 
regular  defence,  the  idolatrous  army  arrived,  and  the  battle  com* 
menced.  The  impetuous  attack  of  the  idolaters,  attended  with  all  the 
fiiry,  imprecations,  and  boasting  shouts,  practised  by  the  savage 
when  rushing  to  the  onset,  produced  by  its  shock  a  temporary  con- 
fusion in  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Christian  army:  some  were  slain, 
others  wovnded,  and  Upaparu,  one  of  Pomare's  leading  men,  saved 
his  life  only  by  rushing  into  the  sea,  and  leaving  part  of  his  dress  in 
the  hands  of  the  antagonist  with  whom  he  had  grappled.  Not^ 
withstanding  this,  the  assailants  met  with  steady  and  determined  re 
nstance. 

*  Overpowered,  however,  by  numbers,  the  viW,  or  front  ranks, 
^ere  obliged  to  give  wa^.  A  kind  of  running  fight  commenced,  and 
the  parties  were  intenmngled  in  all  the  confusion  of  barbarous  war«> 
Sue, 

^'  Here  might  the  hideous  face  of  war  be  seen, 
Stript  of  all  pomp,  adornment,  and  disguise^** 

*  The  groand  on  which  they  now  fought,  excepting  tiMt  near  the 
•ea*beach,  was  partially  covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  which  at 
tiraee  separated  the  contending  parties,  and  intercepted  their  view  of 
each  Giber,  Under  these  circumstances  it  vras,  that  the  Christkae, 
when  not  actually  engaged  with  their  enemies,  often  kneeled  down 
on  the  grass,  either  singly  or  two  or  three  together,  and  offered  vp 
an  ejaculatory  prayer  to  God — that  he  would  cover  their  heads  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and,  if  agreeable  to  his  will,  preserve  them,  but  espi^ 
cially  prepare  them  for  the  results  of  the  day,  whether  victory  or  de- 
feat, Hfe  or  death. 

*  "Hie  battle  continued  to  rajre  with  fierceness ;  several  were  killed 
on  both  sides ;  the  idolaters  still  pursued  their  way,  and  victory  seemed 
to  attend  tiieir  desolating  march,  until  they  came  to  the  position  occu- 
jktd  by  Mahine,  Pomare-vahine,  and  thenr  companions  in  arms.  The 
advanced  ranks  of  these  united  bands  met,  and  arrested  the  progress 
«f  the  hitherto  victorious  idolaters.  One  of  Mahine's  men,  Raveae^ 
jierced  the  body  of  Upufara,  the  chief  of  Papara,  and  the  commander- 
jn-chief  of  the  ididatrous  forces.    The  vrounded  warrior  fell,  and  shortiy 
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afterwards  expired.  As  he  sat  gasping  on  the  sand,  his  friends 
gathered  round,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  the  wound, 
and  afford  every  assistance  his  circumstances  appeared  to  require. 
*^  Leave  me,"  said  the  dyine  warrior ;  "  mark  yonder  man,  in  front 
of  Mahine's  ranks  ;  he  inflicted  this  wound ;  on  him  revenge  my 
death."  Two  or  three  athletic  men  instantly  set  off  for  that  purpose. 
Raveae  was  retiring  towards  the  main  body  of  Mahine's  men,  when 
one  of  the  idolaters,  who  had  outrun  his  companions,  sprang  upon  him 
before  he  was  aware  of  his  approach.  Unable  to  throw  him  on  the 
Band,  he  cast  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  endeavoured  to  strangle, 
or  at  least  to  secure  his  prey,  until  some  of  his  companions  should 
arrive,  and  despatch  him.  Raveae  was  armed  with  a  short  musket, 
which  he  had  reloaded  since  woundmg  the  chief;  of  this,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  man  who  held  him  was  unconscious.  Extending  his  arms 
forward,  Raveae  passed  the  muzzle  of  his  musket  under  his  own  arm, 
suddenly  turned  hb  body  on  one  side,  and,  pulling  the  trigger  of  his 
piece  at  the  same  instant,  shot  his  antagonist  through  the  body,  who 
immediately  lost  hold  of  his  prey,  and  fell  dying  to  the  ground. 

*'  The  idolatrous  army  continued  to  flght  with  obstinate  fury,  but 
were  unable  to  advance,  or  make  any  impression  on  Mahine  and 
Pomare*yahine's  forces.  These  not  only  maintained  their  ground, 
but  forced  their  adversaries  back ;  and  the  scale  of  victory  now  ap- 
peared to  hang  in  doubtful  suspense  over  the  contending  parties. 
7Vno,  the  idolatrous  priest,  and  his  companions,  had,  in  the  name  of 
Oro,  promised  their  adherents  a  certain  and  an  easy  triumph.  This 
inspired  them  for  the  conflict,  and  made  them  more  confident  and 
obstinate  in  battle  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been ;  but  the  tide 
of  conquest,  which  had  rolled  with  them  in  the  onset,  and  during  thd 
early  part  of  the  engagement,  was  already  turned  against  them ;  and 
as  the  tidings  of  their  leader^s  death  became  more  extensively  known, 
they  spread  a  panic  through  the  ranks  he  had  commanded,  llie  pagan 
army  now  gave  way  before  their  opponents,  and  soon  fled  precipitately 
from  the  field,  seeking  shelter  in  Uieir  pari*8,  strong-holds,  or  hiding 
places,  in  the  mountains  ;  leovbg  Pomare,  Mahine,  and  the  princess 
from  Raiatea,  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  847 
—862. 

Upufara  was  deeply  regretted  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
He  IS  described  as  an  interesting  and  intelligent  man,  whose  old 
faith  had  been  so  shaken,  that  at  the  last  he  was  hesitating  whether 
to  renounce  his  idolatry  or  uphold  it.  Only  a  day  or  two  before 
the  battle,  he  said,  '  Perhaps  we  are  wrong ;  let  us  send  a  mesr 
sage  to  the  king,  and  ask  for  peace ;  and  also  for  books,  that  we 
may  know  what  this  new  religion  is.'  But  the  priests  opposed 
these  proposals,  and  promised  that  Oro  would  deliver  the  prayioe 
people  into  their  hands,  and  that  the  government  and  power  would 
be  with  the  gods  of  Tahiti.  A  lively  dream  had  disturbed  him, 
from  which  he  awoke  in  such  a  state  of  emotion^  that  he  was 
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<Mvtered  with  profuse  perspiration ;  for  he  thought  it  was  intended 
to  show  him  the  fiery  torments  prepared  for  the  wicked  after 
death.  But  that  dream  might  be  from  his  own  gods^  whom, 
possibly,  he  dreaded  the  more,  because  he  had  begun  to  doubt 
them*  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  old  religion— his  pride  was 
engaged  in  the  cause — his  character,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  at 
stake ;  and  thus  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away,  upon  the 
stream  of  circumstances,  to  destruction.  Such  men  are  always 
to  be  found  in  such  times :  compelled  by  events,  while  wavering 
in  mind,  to  take  a  decided  part,  and  so  fated  to  fall ,— or,  more  un- 
happily for  themselves,  to  triumph, — in  a  cause  which  at  length 
their  understandings  and  their  hearts  disavow, — men  not  to  be 
excused,  and  yet  as  surely  not  to  be  regarded  with  unqualified 
condemnation. 

His  body  was  conveyed  to  his  own  district,  there  to  be  interred 
among  the  tombs  of  his  forefathers ;  for  this  victory  was  followed 
by  none  of  the  usual  outrages  upon  the  living  or  the  dead.  The 
slain,  who,  on  any  other  occasion,  would  have  been  mutilated  and 
left  to  the  wild  dogs  or  swine,  were  decently  interred  by  the  coq^ 
querors,  and  the  fugitives  were  not  pursued,  Pomare  exclaimed — 
'It  is  enough !'  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  won,  and  forbade  his 
people  to  offer  any  further  hurt  to  his  enemies  either  in  their 
persons  or  property ;  but  he  sent  Farefau,  with  a  chosen  party,, 
to  destroy  Oro's  temple,  altars,  idols,  and  all.  His  orders  were, 
'  Go  not  to  the  little  island,  where  the  women  and  children  have 
been  left  for  security ;  turn  not  aside  to  the  villages  or  plantations, 
nor  enter  into  the  houses,  nor  destroy  any  property,  but  go  straight 
doog  the  high  road.'  More  wars  had  arisen  for  the  possession  of 
this  idol,  which  was  their  great  national  god,  than  from  all  other 
causes.  The  national  marae  was  at  Tautera,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Taiarabu ;  and  the  people  of  that  peninsula,  considering  it  an 
honour  and  a  privilege  to  have  the  sanctuary  among  them,  were 
more  zealous  in  their  idolatry  than  any  other  inhabitants  of  the 
idand.  Some  apprehension,  therefore,  was  felt,  of  such  a  resist* 
ance  as  was  made  by  our  own  druids  in  Mona.  But  the  manner 
in  which  Pomare  had  acted  after  his  victory  seems  to  have  pro* 
duced  a  deep  impression,  which  was  no  doubt  strengthened  by 
die  calm  and  decided  manner  of  the  praying  people  who  bad  been 
sent  to  perform  this  service;  for  they  related  what  had  taken 
place,  and  on  what  business  they  were  come,  and  no  oppositioa 
was  oflfered  when  they  entered  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  The 
priests  and  the  other  Taiarubians  stood  in  silent  expectation,  and 
saw  the  idol,  to  which  so  many  human  victims  had  been  offered^ 
brought  out,  stript  of  its  ornaments  and  sacred  coverings,  and 
laid  contemptuously  upon  the  ground.     It  was  a  rude  uncarved 
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wooden  log,  about  six  fi&et  long.  The  altars  were  then  puHed 
down,  and  the  sacred  houses ;  and  all  that  could  be  consumed  by 
fire  was  committed  to  the  flames,  except  the  body  of  Oro,  as  it 
was  called :  this  was  carried  awaj,  and  laid  at  Ponwire's  feet.  It 
was  afterwards  fixed  up  as  a  post  in  his  kitchen,  where  it  became 
as  much  an  object  of  contempt  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  veoera- 
tion  and  dread ;  and  when  diis  politic  purpose  had  been  sufficienttj 
answered,  it  was  riven  tip  for  fuel.  Throughout  the  island, 
temples,  altars,  and  idols,  were  in  like  manner  destroyed.  *  The 
most  zealous  devotees  were,  in  general,  now  convinced  of  their 
delusion ;  and  the  people  united  in  declaring  that  the  gods  had 
deceived  them,  and  were  unworthy  of  their  confidence.' 

Here  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  these  islands  war  had  hitherto 
been  carried  on  with  the  most  relentless  cruelty.  The  total  ex- 
termination of  a  people — the  total  desolation  of  a  cotmtry,  had 
often  been  the  avowed  object,  and  that  intent  had  been  carried 
into  effect.  Every  inhabitant  of  an  island,  except  the  few  who 
might  escape  in  their  canoes,  have  been  slaughtered;  the  bread- 
fhiit  trees  have  been  cut  down,  the  cocoa  trees  killed,  by  cutting 
off  their  crowns,  and  leaving  the  stems  in  leafless  ranks,  as  i£ 
they  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  No  age  or  sex  was  spared. 
The  old  northern  pirates,  not  even  the  Berserkir,  who,  among  that 
ferocious  race,  professed  a  further  degree  of  ferocity,  were  not 
more  inhuman  m  war  than  these  Polynesians.  They  practised 
every  imaginable  cinielty  upon  their  victims.  There  are  at  this 
time  wild  men  among  the  mountains  of  Tahiti,  who,  having  fled 
thither  in  former  wars,  have  almost  lost  the  use  of  speech,  and  the 
very  semblance  of  humanity.  We  may  suppose,  theiefore,  what 
an  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  people  by  the  Cbristian 
clemency  with  which  Pomare  used  his  victory.  The  fugitives  had ' 
taken  to  the  mountains,  and  they  sent  spies  from  thence,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  to  the  places  where  they  had  left  their  women 
and  children,  and  aged  ;  and  when  they  were  told  that  none  of' 
these  had  been  injured,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  public  assurances 
of  security  were  made  to  all  without  exception,  it  appeared  to 
them  incredible.  Gradually  they  ventured  out,  and  finding  that 
it  was  indeed  as  they  had  heard,  they  had  not  only  an  ostensible 
motive  for  acquiescing  in  the  national  change,  but  a  substantial 
one,  which  was  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  reconciled  them  to 
their  defeat.  The  mercy  which  had  been  shown  could  have  been 
occasioned  by  nothing  but  the  new  religion.  They  wer^  indebted 
to  that  religion  for  the  preservation  of  their  families,  as  well  as 
for  their  own  safety  ;  and  when  Pomare  was  now,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all,  reinstated  in  the  supreme  authority,  not  a 
voice  was  raised  in  support  of  the  old  idolatry,  but  all  the  people 
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deebred  themselves  desirous  to  be  ii  structed  in  the  new  faitb, 
and  to  receive  it. 

A  canoe  had  been  dispatched  to  the  missionaries  immediately 
after  the  victory.  '  It  was  indeed  to  them  a  joy  unspeakable, — 
the  joy  of  harvest.  In  that  one  year  they  reaped  the  harvest  of 
sixteen  laborious  seed-times,  sixteen  dreary  and  anxious  winters, 
and  sixteen  unproductive  summers.'  The  revolution  extended  to 
the  Society  as  well  as  the  Georgian  Islands.  The  most  intlu- 
ential  of  tl»sir  chiefs  were  already  connected  with  Pomare  in  faith 
m  well  as  by  other  ties ;  and  the  idolatry,  which  had  probably 
been  brought  to  those  islands  by  the  first  inhabitants,  was  in  one 
year  abolished  throughout  them.  In  most  of  the  islands,  as  in 
Tahki,  the  work  of  conversion  went  on  without  the  presence  of  a 
missionary,  or  rather,  so  many  of  the  natives  had  been  instructed 
'm  the  pjinciples  of  Christianity,  and  taught  to  read,  that  they 
pioved  good  missionaries  at  this  time.  A  spelling-book  had  been 
fnated  for  them  in  England  some  years  before ;  and  a  summary  of 
aoipture  history,  composed  entirely  of  scriptural  extracts,  at  Port 
Jaakaoo.  Besides  these  books,  they  had  many  manuscript  copies* 
of  part  of  St  Luke's  Grospel.  There  may  be  some  warmth  in 
the  missionaries'  colouring,  (insensible,  indeed,  must  they  be,  if  it 
were  not  so,)  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  have  exagge- 
Mled  on  the  one  hand,  or  withheld  any  thing  unfavourable  to  their 
•wn  wishes  on  the  other.  They  describe  chiefs  and  priests,  and 
warriors,  as  sitting  at  their  letters,  hour  after  hour,  on  tlie  benches 
m  the  school,  beside  some  little  boy  or  girl,  and  thankful  to  be 
laught  by  such  teachers.  Under  the  old  idolatry,  women  had  not 
been  allowed  to  partake  with  the  men  in  any  act  of  worship : 
diey  rejoiced  now  in  this  privilege,  and  all  who  were  able  to 
attend,  were  present  regularly  at  the  Sunday  service,  which  was 
devoudy  as  well  as  orderly  performed.  Some  of  those  who  had 
been  longest  under  instruction  conducted  the  service, — singing  a 
kymn,  reading  a  portion  of  the  scripture  history,  and  using  prayers 
^  th^r  own  composing,  which  were  sometimes,  it  appears, 
written.  Mr.  Ellis  has  one  of  Pomare's,  in  that  king's  own  hand- 
writing, which  had  often,  been  read,  and  which  he  believes  to  have 
been  written  about  this  time.  It  has  been  thus  translated  by  Mr.. 
Kott,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  sentiments  employed  by  the 
Tahitians  in  their  devotional  services  :— 

^  Jehora,  thoa  God  of  oor  salvation,  hear  our  prayers,  pardon  thou 
ear  sin9,  and  save  oor  souls.  Our  sins  are  great,  and  more  in  num- 
ber than  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  and  our  obstmacy  has  been  very  great, 
and  without  parallel.  Turn  thou  us  to  thyself,  and  enable  us  to  cast 
off  every  evil  way.  Lead  us  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  our  sins  be 
cleansed  in  his  blood.     Grant  us  thy  good  Spirit  to  be  our  sanctifier. 
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Save  us  from  hvpocrifiy.  Suffer  us  not  to  come  to  thine  house  with 
carelessness,  and  return  to  our  own  houses  and  commit  sin.  Unless  thoi^. 
have  mercy  upon  us,  we  perish.  Unless  thou  save  us,  unless  we  are 
prepared  and  made  meet  for  thy  habitation  in  heaven,  we  are  banished 
to  the  fire,  we  die;  but  let  us  not  be  banished  to  that  unknowa 
world  of  fire.  Save  thou  us  through  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  the  prince 
of  life  ;  yea,  let  us  obtain  salvation  through  him.  Bless  all  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands,  all  the  families  thereof;  let  every  one 
stretch  out  his  hands  unto  God,  and  say.  Lord  save  me,  Lord  save 
me.  Let  all  these  islands,  Tahiti  with  all  the  people  of  Moorea,  and' 
of  Huahine,  and  of  Raiatea,  and  of  the  little  islands  around,  partake  of 
thy  salvation.  Bless  Britain,  and  every  country  in  the  world.  •  Let 
thy  word  grow  with  speed  in  the  world,  so  as  to  exceed  the  progress 
of  evil.  Be  merciful  to  us  and  bless  us,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen.'— voL  i  pp.  2(63,264. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  had  learned  tbe  art  of  prtntkig  before, 
be  left  England  upon  the  mission^  and  types  and  a  press  bad  beea 
sent  out  with  him,  in  1816,  before  the  religious  revolution  whkli 
had  taken  place  could  be  koo^n  in  Europe.  The  printing-office 
"was  erected  in  Eimeo ;  that  mighty  engine  ibr  good  and  evil  was. 
never  anywhere  more  needed,  nor  more  beneficially  employed^* 
In  many  families,  where  all  were  scholars,  there  was  but  one 
book  ;  but  many  hundreds  who  had  learned  to  read  were  wtihout 
one.  Many  had  written  out  the  whole  spelling-book ;  others,  who 
could,  not  procure  paper  for  this  purpose,  *  had  prepared  pieces 
of  native  cloth  with  great  care,  and  then,  with  a  reed,  dipped  in 
red  or  purple  native  dye,  had  written  out  the  alphabet,  spelling 
and  reading  lessons,  on  these  pieces,  which  were  made  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree.'  Others  had  written  poitions  of  scripture,  and 
texts,  which  they  had  heard  preached  from,  on  scraps  of  paper^ 
or  fragments  of  such  cloth.  Pomare,  who,  in  his  desire  of  pro^ 
moting  the  improvement  of  his  people,  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  of  those  princes  who  have  rendered  themselves  deservedly  illus- 
trious for  that  merit,  was  exceedingly  delighted,  when  the  press 
arrived,  and  fumislied  every  assistance  for  erecting  the  printing*^ 
house  ;  and  requested  that  He  might  be  sent  for  when  everything 
ivas  ready  to  begin.  Accordingly  he  came,  accompanied  by 
a  few  favourite  chiefs,  and  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people.  Mr.  Ellis  took  the  composing-stick  in  his  hand,  and, 
seeing  with  what  curious  delight  the  king  was  looking  at  the  new 
and  shining  types,  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  put  together  the 
first  alphabet.  His  countenance  brightened  at  the  proposal,  and 
he  set  up  the  capital  and  the  smaller  alphabet,  to  which  the  few 
monosyllables  composing  the  first  page  of  the  spelling-book  were 
afterwards  added.  Pleased  at  seeing  this  page  in  the  types,  he 
was  yet  contented  to  wait  till  tl:e  whole  sheet  should  be  ready, 
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before  he  saw  it  struck  off.     Meantime^  he  visited  the  mission* 
aries  almost  daily ;  and^  -when  they  were  ready  to  print  the  first 
Aeetf  came,  with  only  two  chiefs,  but  followed  by  a  numerous 
train y  who  had  heard  that  the  work  was  about  to  begin.     Crowds 
had  already  collected  round  the  door ;  they  made  way  for  him,  and 
when  he  and  his  two  companions  had  been  admitted,  the  door  was 
closed,  and  a  window  was  darkened,  by  which  he  might  have  been 
overlooked ;  for  he  wished  to  prevent  this.     He  examined  mi- 
nutely, and  with  great  pleasure,  the  form  as  it  lay  on  the  pres^ ; 
and,  as  he  prepared  to  take  off  the  first  sheet  ever  printed  in  his 
dominions,  charged  his  companions,  good-naturedly,  not  to  look 
loo  closely  at  him,  nor  laugh  at. him  if  he  should  not  do  it  well. 
Mr.  Ellis  instructed  him  how  to  use  the  ink-ball,  then  placed  the 
paper,  and  directed  him  to  pull  the  handle.     The  sheet  was  well 
printed — for  there  cooM    be   no  failure ;    Pomare  took  it  up, 
k>oked  first  at  the  paper  and  then  at  the  types,  with  evident  admi-^ 
ration ;  then  handed  it  to  one  of  the  chiefs  ;  and,  while  he  struck 
off  two  more  copies,  the  first  was  shown  to  the  crowd  without, 
who  set  up  a  general  shout  of  astonishment  and  joy.     lliere  were 
£ew  days  m  which  he  did  not  come  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
work.     Observant  of  everything  as  he  was,  he  counted  several  6f 
die  letters,  and  seemed  surprised  to  find  that,  in  sixteen  pages  of 
diis  spelliiig-book,  there  were  more  than  five  thousand  of  the  letter 
a.     Two  thousand  six  hundred  copies  of  this  book  were  printed ; 
Aen  a  Tahitian  catechism  ;  a  collection  of  Scripture  extracts ;  and 
St.  Luke's  Gospel.    Paper  f6r  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  these  was 
all  that  remained,  when  a  supply  from  the  Bible  Society  arrived 
in  time  to  double  the  impression ;  and  that  society  has  furnished 
paper  for  every  portion  of  the  Scriptitres  that  has  since  been  printed 
ra  these  islands. 

•  O  Britain,  land  of  knowledge  !'  was  the  frequent  exclamation 
of  those  who  crowded  to  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  printing- 
ofiice.  Multitudes  arrived  from  every  part  of  Eimeo,  and  even 
from  other  islands,  to  see  the  work,  and  to  procure  books.  The 
excitement  is  likened  to  what  the  English  felt  at  witnessing,  for 
the  first  time,  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  or  the  movement  of  a  steam- 
carriage.  The  beach  was  lined  with  canoes ;  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  were  crowded  with  guests  ;  and  small  parties  pitched 
their  temporary  encampments  in  every  direction  round  about. 
For  several  weeks  before  the  first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was 
finished,  the  district  in  which  the  printing-house  stood  resembled 
a  public  fair.  In  order  to  preserve  the  books,  it  was  necessary  to 
put  them  in  some  substantial  binding,  before  they  were  delivered : 
Mr.  Ellis  had  learned  how  to  do  this  in  England ;  his  materials^ 
indeed,  were  scanty,  but  supplies,  or  substitutes,  were  found.     A 
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good  pasteboard  was  manufiKtured  from  bark-cloth ;  oU' 
Ipapers  were  stained  with  a  deep  purple  dje,  for  covering  the 
aides ;  and  when  the  few  sheep-skins  which  had  been  brought  out 
were  consumed  for  backs  and  comers,  leather  became  in  great 
lequest,  to  the  cost  of  cats,  dogs,  and  goats.  The  march  of  in- 
tellect was  a  sore  evil  to  these  poor  animals,  which  had  hitherto 
lived  in  undisturbed  ease  and  freedom  ;  they  were  hunted  now 
for  their  skins.  Sometimes  the  people  brought  ^  the  tough  skin 
of  a  large  dog,  or  of  an  old  goat,  with  the  long  shaggy  matted 
hair  and  beard  attached  to  it ;  or  the  thin  skin  of  a  wild  kitten^ 
taken  in  the  mountains.'  When  they  were  instructed  how  to  dress 
them,  they  did  it  at  their  own  houses ;  and  no  object  was  then  more 
common  than  a  skin,  stretched  on  a  frame,  and  suspended  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  elementary  books  had 
been  gratuitously  distributed,  and  continued  to  be  so.  But  for 
this,  a  larger  and  more  important  book,  it  was  thought  best  ta 
require  such  a  payment  as  might  just  cover  the  expense  of  paper 
and  printing  materials,  that  the  people  might  not  undervalue  it,  bs 
a  thing  of  no  cost.  A  certain  small  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil 
was  the  price  fixed ;  this  was  what  they  could  most  easily  pro* 
<mre,  and  it  was  cheerfully  paid.  Incessant,  and,  at  times,  ex^ 
<{eediugly  oppressive,  as  the  labour  was,  of  printing  and  binding 
these  books,  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  at  a  season  when  the  sun 
was  vertical,  Mr.  Ellia  says  that  it  was  one  of  the-happiest  parts 
ef  his  life.     He  says — 

*'  I  have  frequently  seen  thirty  or  forty  canoes  from  distant  parts 
of  Eimeo,  or  from  some  other  island,  lying  along  the  beach  ;  in  each 
of  which,  five  or  six  persons  had  arrived,  whose  only  errand  was,  to 
procure  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  For  these  many  waited  five  or  mx 
weeks,  while  they  were  printing.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  a  canoe 
arrive,  with  six  or  ten  persons,  for  books ;  who,  when  they  have 
landed,  have  brought  a  large  bundle  of  letters,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty^ 
written  on  plaintain  leaves,  and  rolled  up  like  a  scroll  These  letters 
had  been  written  by  individuals,  who  were  unable  to  come  and  apply 
personally  for  a  book,  and  had,  therefore,  thus  sent,  in  order  to  procure 
a  copy.* — vol,  i.  p.  403. 

*  One  evening,  about  sunset,  a  canoe  from  Tahiti,  with  five  men, 
arrived  on  this  errand.  They  landed  on  the  beach,  lowered  their 
sail,  and,  drawing  their  canoe  on  the  sand,  hastened  to  my  native 
dwelling.  I  met  them  at  the  door,  and  asked  them  their  errand. 
LuMaj  or  Te  parau  na  Luka, — "  Luke,  or.  The  word  of  Luke,"  was 
the  simultaneous  reply,  accompanied  with  the  exhibition  of  the  bam- 
boo-canes, filled  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  they  held  up  in  their  hands, 
and  had  brought  as  payment  for  the  copies  required.  I  told  them  I 
had  none  ready  that  night,  but  that  if  they  would  come  on  the  mor- 
ioow,  I  would  give  them  as  many  as  they  needed ;  recommending  them^ 
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in  the  mean  time,  to  go  and  lodge  v^th  some  fnend  in  the  village. 
Twiiigbt  ia  the  tfopict  is  alwajrs^  short,  it  soob  grew  ^rk ;  I  niehed' 
them  good  mgkt»  and  afterwards  retired  to  reet,  tuppoeiog  they  had* 
gone  to  sleep  at  the  bouae  of  some  friend  \  hut,  cm  looking  out  of  nrf '. 
window  ^mkU  day-break,  I  saw  these  fire  men  lying  along  on  the* 
ground  on  the  outside  oi  my  bouse^  their  only  bed  being  some  plaited  - 
cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  their  only  covering  the  large  native  cloth  th^ 
usually  wear  over  their  shoulders.     I  hastened  out,  and  asked  them 
if  they  had  been  there  all  night :  they  said  they  had :  I  then  inquired 
why  they  did' not,  as  I  had  directed  them,  go  and  lodge  at  some  house* 
and  come  again.     Their  answer  surprised  and  delighted  me  :  they  said, 
•'  We  were  afraid  that,  had  we  gone  away,  some  one  might  have  come 
before  us  this  morning,  and  have  taken  what  books  you  had  to  spare, 
and  tiien  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  return  without  any  ;  there- 
fore, after  you  left  us  last  light,  we  determined  not  to  g^  away  till 
we  had  jfHXxmred  the  books."     I  called  ^em  into  the  printing-office, 
aad,  as  soon  as  I  could  put  the  sheets  together,  gave  them  each  a 
copy  ;   they  then  requested  two  oopies  more,  one  for  a  mother,  the 
other  for  a  sister ;  for  \duch:  they  had  boooght  payment    I  gave  ^ese 
also.     Each  wrapped  bis  book  up  in  a  piece  of  white  native  cloth,  put  - 
it  in  his  bosom,  wished  me  good  morning,  and  without,  I  believe, 
eating  or  drinking,  or  calling  on  any  person  in  the  settlement,, has-  , 
tened  to  the  beach,  laimched  their  canoe,  hoisted  their  matting  sail*  . 
and  steered  rejoicing  to  their  native  island.' — vol.  L  pp.  404,  405. 

A  ¥olunie  of  hymns  was  the  next  production  of  the  missionary 
piesa,  and  this,  being  in    ver»e,    became  very  popular,  for  the 
people  delight  in  metrical  compositions,  for  which  their  language 
seems  excellently  adapted,  by  its  remarkable  euphony.     It  is  to  i 
be  hoped  that  the  missionaries  will  collect  and  preserve  their  his*  .* 
toficai  and  mythological  ballads,  which  are  very  numerous,  and 
i  adapted  (they  tell  us)  to  every  department  of  society  and  every 
peiiod  of  life.'     Ulm9y  their  poems  are  called ;  and  children  were 
early  taught  to  recite,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  act  them  ;  for  they 
sometimes  had  a  pantomimic  or  dramatic  character.     '  They  had 
one  song  for  the  fidberman,  another  for  the  canoe-builder,  one 
for  felling  the  tree,  another  for  launching  the  canoe.     But  they 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  either  idolatrous  or  impure,  and  were, 
consequently,  abandoned,  when  the  people  renounced  their  pagan . 
worship*'     Let  those  which  are  impure  perish ;  and  would  that 
whatever  we  have,  of  home  or  of  continental  growth,  in  the  same, 
kind,  could  perish  also  !     But  let  us  entreat  the  missionaries  to- 
preserve,  not  only  the  substance  of  their  mythological,  and  bistQ--^ 
■cal,  and  romantic  poems,  but  also  the  poems  themselves,  in  their 
eiiginal  form ;  and  to  let  us  have  them  translated  as  closely  aa^ 
possible  to  the  original  idiom.     With  all  allowances  for  the  mis<-- 
uUerpretations  of  credulity,  and  the  interpolations  of  pious  frauds 
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it  is  yet  certain  that  vestiges  of  scriptural  truth  are  found,  far  and 
mde^  in  the  traditions  of  savages  and  semi-civilized  peo(^e.  And 
such  corroborative  evidences,  however  slight,  are  not  to  be  de* 
spised,  because  they  are  not  needed :  there  are  minds  habitually 
careless  to  '  proofs  of  holy  writ/  which  may  unexpectedly  be 
awakened  by  them,  perceiving  how  striking  the  resemblance  is, 
and  how  inexplicable  upon  any  other  solution  than  that  there  is  a 
foundation  of  truth.  Mythic  poems  are  among  the  most  valuable 
treasures  that  can  be  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  time.  It  is  the 
more  desirable  that  these  Tahitian  songs  should  be  preserved, 
because  they  contain  many  words  which  are  no  longer  in  common 
use ; — proof,  therefore,  of  their  anti<|ttity.  Mr.  Ellis,  indeeH, 
is  disposed,  he  says,  to  ascribe  the  highest  antiquity  to  them. 
Tliey  are  highly  figurative  ;  highly  impassioned,  where  the  subject 
requires  it ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  Judged  from  the  scanty  speci* 
n^eus  which  are  given  in  this  most  mteresting  work,  they  seem  to 
be  in  the  best  spirit  of  eastern  poetry. 

The  first  missionaries  took  out  with  them  a  small  vocabulary, 
which  one  of  the  unfortunate  men  belonging  to  the  Bounty 
had  compiled — an  oflBcer  among  the  mutineers,  who  suffered 
death,  and  had  given  these  papers,  as  the  best  thing  he  had  to 
give,  to  the  clergyman  whose  mournful  oflBce  it  was  to  attend  him 
in  his  confinement.  They  found  it  of  more  use  than  every  other 
aid ;  and  though,  in  acquiring  the  language,  they  had  experienced 
that  difiiculty  which  is  always  found  in  studying  a  language  essen* 
tially  as  well  as  radically  different  from  our  own,  their  task  was 
easier  than  if  it  had  been  a  savage  tongue  ;  for  in  the  language, 
as  well  as  the  institutions,  of  the  Polynesians,  there  are  proofe  of 
old  civilization,  far.  exceeding  that  of  the  state  in  which  our 
navigators  discovered  them.  Mr.  Nott  had  resided  long  enough 
in  their  island  to  become  as  familiar  with  the  language  as  any 
person  can  be  with  a  foreign  tongue ;  and  the  labours  of  the  first 
missionaries  had  so  much  focilitated  the  acquirement  to  those  who 
came  after  them,  that  Mr.  Ellis  could  converse  familiarly  in  it  on 
any  common  subject,  in  less  than  twelve  months  after  his  arrival ; 
though  it  should  be  noticed  that  his  progress  was  much  advanced 
by  his  employment  in  printing  the  Tahitian  books,  which  brought 
so  many  words  continually  under  his  eye,  and  familiarized  him  im*- 
perceptibly  to  the  orthography.  They  were,  therefore,  qualified 
lor  the  translation  which  they  undertook,  and  also  for  composing 
in  this  language  ;  and  they  had  always  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
natives  to  assist  them ;  from  no  one,  however,  did  they  derive  more 
assistaoce  than  from  Pomare.  This  remarkable  person,  who  es* 
celled  all  his  subjects  in  application,  and  in  capacity  was  inferior 
to  none  of  them,  took  great  delight  in  his  native  language ;  be  • 

made 
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made  a  study  of  it,  when  his  views  expanded  'with  his  acquire- 
mentSy  and  had  begun  to  compile  a  dictionary,  which  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  usages  and  ancient  institutions  of  the  people 
would  have  made  invaluable,  if  he  had  lived  to  complete  it. 

With  his  assistance,  and  the  general  desire  for  improvement, 
gceat  progress  was  made ;  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was 
translated  and  printed,  and  parts  of  the  Old,  while  the  remainder 
was  in  progress.  If,  indeed,  Pomare's  power  had  been  commen- 
aurate  with  his  desires,  he  would  have  vied  with  those  princes 
who  have  been  most  celebrated  for  their  works  of  piety.  Withou 
consulting  the  missionaries,  he  determined  upon  erecting  what 
they  have  called  a  Royal  Mission  Chapel — an  astonishing  struc- 
ture it  is,  '  considering  the  imperfect  skill  of  the  artificers,  the 
rude  uature  of  their  tools,  the  amazing  quantity  of  materials  used, 
and  the  mauier  m  which  the  workmanship  is  completed.' 

*  It  is  seven  handred  and  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  fifty -four  wide. 
Thirty-six  mas^y  cylindrical  pillars  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  sustain  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  smaller  ones,  of  the 
same  material,  si^port  the  wall-plate  along  the  sides,  and  around  the 
circular  ends,  of  the  huildine.  The  sides  or  walls  around  are  comr 
posed  of  planks  of  the  bread-truit  tree,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  squared 
sleepers— tlie  whole,  either  smoothed  with  a  carpenter's  plane,  or 
polished,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  natives,  by  rubbing  the 
timber  with,  smooth  coral  and  sand.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three 
windows  or  apertures,  furnished  with  sliding  shutters,  admit  botli 
Bgbt  and  air,  and  twenty-nine  doors  afford  ingress  and  egress  to 
the  congregation.  The  building  was  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the 
pandinus,  inclosed  with  a  strong  and  neat,  low  at/moa,  or  boarded 
fence ;  and  the  area  within  the  inclosure  viras  filled  with  basaltic 
pebbles,  or  broken  coral.  The  roof  was  too  low,  and  the  width  and 
elevation  of  the  building  too  dispr^portioned  to  its  length,  to  allow  of 
its  appearing  either  stupendous  or  magnificent.  The  interior  of  this 
spadoos  structure  was  at  once  singular  and  striking.  The  bottom 
was  coveredt  in  the  native  fashbn,  vrith  long  grass,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  space  around  each  pu^it,  was  fdled  with  plain 
but  substantial  forms  or  benches.  The  rafters  were  bound  vrith  cu« 
riouslv-braided  cord,  coloured  in  native  dyes,  or  covered  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  roof  with  finely- woven  matting,  made  of  the  white  bark  of 
the  purau,  or  Mbifcus^  and  often  presenting  a  chequered  mixture 
of  opposite  odours,  by  no  means  unpleasing  to  the  eye.  The  end 
-«€  the  matting  usually  hung  down  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rafter, 
three,  six,  or  nine  feet,  and  terminated  in  a  fine  broad  fringe  or  bor- 
der.'— ycL  ii.,  pp.  102,  103. 

There  are  three  pulpits  in  the  cathedral  of  Tahiti,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  apart  from  each  other,  but  without  any 
partition  between.  When  it  was  opened,  three  sermons  were 
Dreached  there  at  die  same  time  to  three  distinct  congregations, 

each 
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«ach  consistiiig  of  more  than  two  tfaousaod  hearers;  and  the 
size  of  the  building  is  such^  that  a  space  remained  between 
these  congregations,  and  no  confusion  was  occasioned  by  the 
simultaneous  delivery.  The  missionaries  more  than  once  exr 
pressed  their  regret  that  so  much  time  and  cost  should  be  ex- 
pended in  erecting  so  large  a  building,  when  one  of  smaller 
dimensions  would  have  been  quite  as  usefuL  But  Pomare  wa» 
not  to  be  dissuaded  from  a  purpose,  which,  if  not  judicious,  oiir 
ginated  certainly  in  a  just  and  noble  feeling.  The  most  spacious 
and  durable  structures  which  had  ever  been  erected  in  those  islaods^ 
he  said,  were  the  maraes — (they  bear,  indeed,  though  far  inferior 
in  magnitude,  an  observable  resemblance  to  the  Aztec  templea, 
or  CU8) — it  behoved  them,  therefore,  who  had  past  from  that  cruel 
idolatry  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  to  coustruct  a  better 
temple  for  the  happier  and  holier  worship  which  it  was  now  their 
duty  to  perform.  And  he  asked  them  whether  Solomon,  who  was 
a  good  icing,  did  not  erect  a  house  for  Jehovah  superior  to  every 
building  in  Judea  or  the  surrounding  countries  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  whose  disposition  wovld  have  Ml 
him  to  erect  a  minster,  which  should  have  remained  to  be  the 
admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  could  raise  only  a  structure 
perishable  as  the  first  wattled  edifice  for  Christian  worship  in 
Great  Britain  !  Indeed,  though  it  was  opened  in  the  spring  of 
18 19^  the  roof  had  begun  to  decay  in  1822, — and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  is  by  this  time  in  ruins.  Such,  however,  as  it 
was,  Mr.  Ellis,  though  aware  of  its  perishabkness  and  compara- 
tive inutility,  did  not  enter  it  for  the  first  time  without  emotion. 

'  Ahbough  divested,*  he  says,  *•  of  eyery  thing  like  stateliness  or 
grandeur,  the  first  visit  I  paid  to  the  chapel  left  a  strong  impression 
on  my  mind.  I  entered  from  the  west;  and  the  perspective  of  a 
vista,  extending  upwards  of  seven  hundred  feet,  partially  iiluminatad 
•  by  the  bright  glow  of  a  strong  noon«day  light  entering  through  the 
windows,  which  were  opened  at  distant  intervals,  along  the  lengtht&ad 
line  of  pillars  that  supported  the  rafters— the  clean  rustic  appearanoa 
.4rf  the  grass-spread  floor — the  uniformity  of  the  simple  and  rude 
forms  extending  throughout  the  whole  building — the  pulpits  raised 
above  them — ^heightened  the  effect  of  the  perspective.  Besides  these, 
the  singular,  novel,  light,  waving,  and  not  inelegant  adornments  of 
the  roof,  all  combined  to  increase  the  effect.  The  reflections  also 
associated  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  erected,  and  the 
.recent  events  in  the  history  of  the  people,  whose  first  national  Chris- 
tian temple  we  were  visiting,  awakened  a  train  of  solemn  andg^ratefiil 
emotbns.  How  it  might  be  when  the  house  was  filled,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  when  empty,  the  human  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard  fixmi  one 
end  to  the  other,  without  any  great  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  at 
this  distance  called  or  answered. 

'  A  long 
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'  A  long  aisle  or  passage,  between  tbe  forms,  extends  firom  one  end 
to  the  other.  In  walking  along  this  aisle  on  my  first  visit,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  watercourse  five  or  six  feet  Avide,  cros^sin^,  in  an 
oblique  direction,  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  On  inquiry  of  the  people 
who  accompanied  our  party,  they  said  it  was  a  natural  watercourse 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  and  that,  as  they  could  not  divert  its 
channel  so  as  to  avoid  the  building  without  great  additional  labour* 
and  constant  apprehension  of  its  returning,  they  had  judged  it  best  to 
make  a  grating  at  each  side  under  the  wall,  and  allow  it  to  pass  in  its 
accustomed  channel  As  it  was  not  during  the  rainy  season  tliat  we 
were  there,  it  was  dry  ;  the  sides  were  walled,  and  the  bottom  neatlf 
p«ved  ;  bat  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  water  is  constantly  flowing 
tfaioagh,  its  effect  most  be  rather  singular  on  the  minds  of  tkaet 
flitting  near  it  durii^  public  worship/ — vol.  ii.,  p.  104 — 108, 

Is  there  any  cause  for  apprehending  that  the  religion  which 
this  poor  pruice  succeeded  in  establishing,  with  so  much  policy^ 
jukI  with  so  careful  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  his  couatiy^ 
nea,  should  be  as  little  durable  among  them  as  the  great  temple 
which  he  erected  in  the  pride,  and  the  joy,  and  the  piety  of  hit 
heart  ?  The  question  may  well  be  asked  by  those  who  know  that 
of  the  happy  communities  which  Ihe  Jesuits  formed  in  Paraguay^ 
and  maintained  for  more  than  a  century,  not  a  wreck  is  now 
remaining;  and  who  know  also  how  nearly  Jesuitized  Cbristianily 
had  become  tbe  ruling  religion  in  Japan.  Nor  will  it  be  con- 
sidered an  unimportant  question  by  all  those  who  feel  interested 
for  the  welfare  of  their  felfow-creatures.  The  population  of  the 
Georgian  and  Society  islands,  in  which  Christianity  has  now 
been  made  the  professed  religion  of  the  rulers  and  the  peoplei, 
amounts,  with  that  of  the  adjacent  clusters,  wherewith  the  natives 
of  those  isles  maintain  a  constant  intercourse,  and  to  which 
Christianity  has  been  conveyed  by  native  or  EUiropean  teachers^ 
to  little  less  than  fifty  thousand  souls.  The  Marquesas  are  not 
included  in  this  estimate :  their  population  is  sapposed  to  be 
about  thirty  thousand  ;  and  thither,  also,  teachers  are  gone.  To 
come  at  any  well-founded  opinion  upon  this  point,  it  must  first 
be  inquired  bow  far  the  conversion  has  been  any  thing  more  than 
nominal  in  the  great  body  of  tbe  inhabitants,  and  whether  the 
missionaries  have  proceeded  as  wisely  and  as  unexceptionably  in 
the  civil  as  in  the  religious  part  of  their  ministry. 

Even  if  the  mass  of  these  new  Christians  understood  the  motives 
of  their  apparent  conversion  as  little  as  those  American  Indians 
whom  the  Spanish  missionaries  sprinkled  with  besoms  to  the  right 
and  left  till  they  blistered  their  hands  by  the  work ;  or  as  our  own 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  when  they  were  baptized  by  thousands 
in  the  Swale ;  the  chaise  would  still  be  effectual  in  the  next  ge- 
neration, if  only  care  were  taken  to  train  up  tbe  children  in  the 

way 
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Mray  they  should  go,  and  to  prohibit  all  old  practices  connected 
i/v'ith  the  abolished  idolatry.  In  this  respect  Providence  has  shaped 
for  the  missionaries  a  plan ;  they  had  not  so  much  as  rough-he wa 
one  for  themselves  when  they  entered  upon  their  undertaking. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  never  before^  in  any  national 
conversion,  was  there  so  large  a  proportion  of  persons  who 
heartily  renounced  their  old  errors,  and  sincerely  received  the 
truths  which  were  proposed  for  their  belief.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  missionaries  thought  their  exertions  had  been  altogether 
wasted,  they  had  in  reality  achieved  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  difficult  objects,  and  one  without  which  no  progress 
could  ever  have  been  made.  They  had  shown,  beyond  all  doubt* 
that  the  welfare  of  the  natives  was  the  whole  and  sole  aim  of  their 
desires ;  and  that  they  had  not  come  thither  to  seek  their  own 
interest,  nor  to  lead  an  idle,  still  less  a  licentious  life ;  they  had 
explicitly  stated  this  as  soon  as  they  could  make  themselves  under- 
stood, and  their  whole  conduct  had  been  in  accord  with  their 
profession.  The  natives  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  before 
any  other  effect  was  produced  upon  them.  And  when  they  uii<- 
derstood,  which  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  understand,  that 
religion  only  had  induced  these  Europeans  to  reside  among  them, 
and  labour  for  their  good,  through  frequent  dangers  and  continual 
discouragement,  they  could  not  but  think  favourably  of  the  re- 
ligion which  produced  such  a  frame  of  mind.  The  next  step 
was  to  compare  it  with  their  own,  more  perhaps  at  first  in  its 
immediate  effects,  than  in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  it  held  out ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  dared  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  their  own 
superstition,  its  atrocity  was  such  that  they  could  not  but  regard  it 
with  abhorrence. 

The  extreme  wickedness  also  which  was  connected  with  that 
superstition  operated  in  a  remarkable  manner  toward  the  change. 
There  are  false  religions,  which  call  for  painful  sacrifices  fit)m 
their  votaries, — sacrifices  not  to  be  performed  without  the  most 
entire  faith,  and  the  most  heroic  self-devotion :  such  are  ihose 
life-long  penances  which  the  fakirs  of  India  at  this  day  inflict 
upon  themselves ; — ^such  (in  those  rare  cases  where  it  is  purely 
voluntary)  is  the  immolation  of  the  Hindoo  widow  upon  her 
husband's  funeral  pile ;  and  such,  in  former  times,  (to  adduce 
a  more  appalling  example,)  was  the  devotion  of  those  parents 
who  offered  up  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Moloch, — which 
no  compassionate  heart  could  bear  to  think  of,  if,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  acted  thus  under  a  dreadful  mispersuasion  of 
their  duty,  it  were  not  allowable  for  us  to  trust  in  the  uu- 
covenanted  mercies  of  our  all-merciful  Father.  These  diabo- 
lical religions  prepossess  their  unhappy  votaries  against  the  ad- 
mission 
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mission  of  a  better  faith  by  the  pride  of  human  nature,  which 
they  excite,  and  gratify,  and  dehide.  But  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Polynesia  is  very  different, — and  the  missionaries  notice  it  as 
oniike  any  thing  which  has  been  remarked  in  former  conversions. 
They  say, 

*  We  never  met  with  one  who  doubted  the  natural  depravity,  or  innate 
tendency  to  evil,  in  the  human  heart.  We  never  met  with  any  who 
were  inclined  to  suppose  they  could^  without  some  procuring  cause, 
bjB  justified  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  may  perhaps  arise  from  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  no  individual  among  them,  whose  past  life 
had  not  been  polluted  by  deeds  which  even  natural  conscience  told 
them  were  wrong,  and  consequently  no  arguments  were  necessary  to 
convince  any  one  that  he  was  guilty  before  God.  They  must  deny 
Ae  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  of  all  by  which  the  living  and  true 
God  18  distinguished  from  their  own  senseless  idols,  before  they  could 
for  a  nooment  suppose  their  past  lives  appeared  otherwise  than  criminal 
before  Him.  Their  fearful  state,  and  the  consequences  of  guilt,  they 
never  disputed,  but  were  always  ready  to  aicknowledge  that  they  must 
not  only  appear  criminal,  but  offensive  to  the  Most  High,  on  account 
of  their  vices.' — ^pp.  815,  816. 

Their  primitive  notions  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  which  they 
called,  in  their  language,  '  a  disentangling  from  guilt,'  prepared 
them  also  to  admit  the  reasonableness  of  that '  all-sufficient  sacri- 
fice once  made,'  of  which,  when  they  comprehended  it,  (as  far  as 
man  may  presume  to  call  it  comprehensible,)  they  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity,  and  the  inestimable  value.  No  neo- 
phytes could,  in  this  respect,  have  been  in  a  more  docile  ^tate. 

*  When  asked,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *  as  we  sometimes  were,  "  How  do 
rou  know  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God?"  we  did  not  adduce  an- 
is&llible  church,  by  which  it  had  been  determined  what  were  the- 
canonical  books,  and  by  whom  they  had  been  preserved ;  nor  did  we  < 
rder  them  often  to  the  testimony  of  history,  to  prove  ^that  the  persons, 
whose  names  were  afExed  to  the  different  parts,  actually  wrote  the 
books  ascribed  to  them,  but  we  referred  them  to  their  internal  evi- 
dence, their  harmony  or  accordance  with  the  works  of  creation,  and 
^e  dispensatk>ns  of  Providence,  in  their  display  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter and  perfections,  their  admirable  adaptation  to  the  end  fbr  which 
they  were  given,  and  the  imiversality  of  their  application  to  mankind. 
Next  to  the  agency  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  under  whose  influence  those 
Scriptures  were  first  penned,  and  by  which  alone  they  become  the 
m^ns  of  spiritual  illumination  to  any  individual,  the  internal  evi- 
dences of  the  Bible  have  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  with 
great  force.  When  they  have  been  asked  why  they  believed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  they  have  answered,  "  We  believe 
tkey  have  a  higher  than  human  origin,  because  they  reveal  what  man 
could  never  know  ;  not  only  in  reference  to  God  himself,  but  our  own 
origin  and  destinies,  and  what,  when  revealed,  appears  to  us  true ; 

VOL.  xLiii.  NO.  Lxxxv.  D  bccause 
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because  its  declarations  accord  with  the  testimony  of  our  own  Con« 
sciences,  as  to  the  moral  character  of  our  actions ;  and  because^ 
though  written  by  persons  who  never  saw  us,  or  knew  our  thoughts* 
it  describes  so  accurately  our  inclinations,  imaginations,  motives,  and 
passions.  It  must  have  been  dictated  by  One  who  knew  what  maor 
was,  better  than  we  know  each  other,  or  it  could  not  have  displayed 
our  actual  state  so  correctly/*  These,  or  declarations  to  the  same 
effect,  if  not  given  in  precisely  the  same  words,  were  the  reasons  they 
frequently  assigned  for  believing  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures.*' 
— ^pp.  8«8,  828. 

With  this  docility,  they  were  a  sober  people  in  their  transition 
of  belief.  The  missionaries  observe,  that  there  were  *  but  few  of 
what  could  be  called  sudden  conversions :'  the  fewer,  we  should 
say,  the  better.  *  In  general,  the  process  by  which  their  view» 
and  feelings  have  been  changed  has  been  gradual,  and  almost, 
imperceptible,  as  to  its  precise  manner  of  operation,  though  most, 
decisive  in  its  nature,  and  unquestionable  in  its  tendency.*  We 
are  told  of  no  devotional  raptures,  and  of  no  agonies  of  mind.. 
The  natives,  Mhen  fully  sensible  of  the  enormous  sins  which  they 
had  committed  in  their  idolatrous  state,  seem  to  consider  that 
these  things  were  done  <  ignorantly,  in  unbelief,'  and  so  repose  in 
full  trust  upon  the  covenant  of  mercy.  The  missionaries,  beings 
accustomed  to  a  great  display  of  religious  emotion  at  home^ 
ironder  at  this,  and  know  not  how  to  account  for  it.  *  It  doea 
not  appear,'  they  say,  *  generally,  that  their  emotiona  are  so  acute 
as  ours,  or  that  they  are  equally  susceptible  of  joy  and  sorrow 
with  persons  trained  in  civilized  society.'  Yet  there  is  nodiiog  'm> 
tbeir  manners  or  former  institutions  to  induce  (as  among  the 
North  American  tribes)  a  pride  of  stoicism  ;  nor  are  they  in  that 
miserably  low  degree  of  savage  life  which  hebetates  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties.  More  probably  may  this  apparent 
want  of  religious  emotion  be  explained,  by  simply  supposing^ 
that,  as  yet,  there  has  been  no  temptation  for  them  to  profesa 
more  than  they  feel. 

Of  that  fieeling  on  this  momentous  subject,  which  was  most  to 
be  desired  and  expected,  these  volumes,  indeed,  contain  affecting^ 
proof,  fjatural  questions  have  arisen  in  their  awakened  minds— 
not  to  shake  their  unhesitating  belief,  but  to  trouble  and  to  dis* 
tress  them.  They  asked  their  teachers,  if  none  of  their  anceston^ 
npr  any  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  had  gone  Uk 
heaven?  «  This,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  to  us  and  to  them  was  one  of 
the  moftt  distressing  discussions  upon  which  we  ever  entered*. 
To  them  it  was  peculiarly  so  ;  for  we  may  naturally  suppose,  the 
recollection  of  the  individuals  whom  many  of  them  had  perfaape 
poisoned,  murdered  without  provocation,  slain  in  battle,  or  killed 
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for  sacrifice,  would,  on  these  occasions,  probably  recur  to  tkeif 
molds ;  and  at  these  times,  many  a  parent's  heart  must  have  been 
rest  with  anguish,  to  us  inconceivable,  at  the  remembrance  of 
those  children  in  whose  blood  their  hands  had  been  embrued/ 
*  There  was,*  he  says,  '  a  degree  of  painful  emotion  among  them 
whenever  diis  subject  was  introduced, — a  feeling  at  times  so  over* 
powering  as  to  suspend  the  conversation,  or  make  an  abrupt 
trsmation  to  some  odier  subject  necessary.^  At  such  times,  the 
missionaries  themselves  were  led  to  entertain  opinions  more  wise, 
more  just,  and  more  merciful,  than  those  of  the  school  in  which 
they  had  been  trained.  Shrinking  then  from  that  impious  belief 
which  connects  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  with  the  eternal  8uffer<» 
ings  of  his  creatures,  they  said  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  say 
what  was  the  state  of  the  departed ;  that  the  heathen  had  not  been 
left  without  the  admonition  of  conscience,  on  the  evidence  of 
which  witness  they  would  be  acquitted  or  convicted  at  the  awful 
bar;  and  that  whatever  crimes  they  might  have  to  answer  for,  rejec- 
tion of  the  gospel  would  not  be  one, — which  would  be  the  heaviest 
condemnation  on  those  by  whom  it  was  neglected  or  despised. 

In  these  inquiries,  there  is  proof  of  a  deep  and  well-founded 
refigious  feeling.  Under  more  affecting  circumstances,  concern- 
ing the  children  which  they  had  lost :  '  Are  their  spirits,'  they 
would  say, '  in  outer  darkness,  where  there  b  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing  of  teeth,  or  are  they  happy  V  To  this  the  missionaries  would 
reply,  though  the  opinion,  they  say,  was  not  given  with  confi- 
d^ce,  '  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  and  believe  they  had  their 
part  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  were  therefore  in  bliss.' 
It  may  be  imagined  with  what  emotion  these  queatiooa  were  put 
by  those  mothers  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  destroying  their 
children !  Often  such  individuals  would  say,  they  feared  there 
was  no  hope  of  mercy  for  them ;  that  they  had  repeatedly  com* 
mitted  the  premeditated  murder  of  the  iflnocent ;  they  would  per* 
haps  repeat  the  scripture  declaration,  that  no  murderer  hadi 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him,  and  ask,  '  Ought  I  to  go  to  Je«i9 
Christ  for  pardon  ?  were  any  murderers  of  their  own  children 
ever  forgiven?'  Some  one  would  say,  that  the  images  of  thd 
babes,  whom,  according  to  the  accursed  custom  of  their  coiinti]^> 
■he  had  destroyed,  were  ever  present  to  her  thoughts^  and,  as  it 
were,  constantly  haunting  her  path,  so  that  she  was  aAraid  even 
to  retire  to  the  secret  places  of  the  bushes  for  private  prayer^  kit 
&eir  ghosts  should  arise  before  hen  At  a  school  examtnatioii^ 
when  a  little  boy  had  received  a  prize,  (perhaps  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
gospels,)  and  was  walking  back  to  his  seat  with  it,  <  I  have  seen/ 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  '  the  mother's  eye  follow  the  child  with  all  a 
parent's  fond  emotion  beaming  in  it,  while  the  tear  of  pleasure  has 
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sparkled  there ;  and,  in  striking  contrast  with  this,  the  childless 
mother  might  be  seen  weeping  at  the  recollection  of  the  dear 
babes,  which,  under  the  influence  of  idolatry,  she  had  destroyed, 
and  which,  but  for  her  own  murderous  hands,  might  have  mingled 
in  the  throng  she  tlien  beheld  before  her.'  Such  mothers  often 
affected  the  missionaries  by  the  contrast  which  they  drew  between 
their  own  childless  and  desolate  condition,  with  diat  of  those 
happy  parents,  who,  under  the  reign  of  Messiah,  were  surrounded 
by  their  offspring.  At  a  meeting  in  Raiatea,  where  the  children 
were  examined,  a  venerable  old  man  rose — 
*  and  addressed  the  assembly,  with  impressive  action,  and  strongly 
excited  feeling.  Comparing  the  past  with  the  present  state  of  the 
people,  he  said,  '*  I  was  a  mighty  chief ;  the  spot  on  which  we  are 
now  assembled  was  by  me  made  sacred  for  myself  and  family  ;  large 
was  my  family,  but  I  alone  remain  ;  all  have  died  in  the  service  of 
Satan — they  knew  not  this  good  word  which  I  am  spared  to  see  ;  my 
heart  is  longing  for  them,  and  often  says  within  me.  Oh !  that  they 
had  not  died  so  soon :  great  are  my  crimes  ;  I  am  the  father  of  nine- 
teen children  ;  all  of  them  I  have  murdered — now  my  heart  longs  for 
them. — Had  they  been  spared,  they  would  have  been  men  and 
women — leammg  and  knowing  the  word  of  the  true  God.  But  while 
i  was  thus  destroying  them,  no  one,  not  even  my  own  cousin,  (point- 
ing to  Tamatoa  the  king,  who  presided  at  the  meeting,)  stayed  my 
hand,  or  said.  Spare  them.  No  one  said.  The  good  word,  the  true 
word  is  coming,  spare  your  children ;  and  now  my  heart  is  repenting 
-»-is  weeping  for  them !"  '—vol.  L  p.  502. 

The  missionaries  who  have  been  longest  in  these  islands  say, 
they  have  never  met  with  one  woman  who,  if  she  were  a  mother 
under  the  former  system,  had  not  committed  infanticide.  The  veiy 
circumstance  of  their  destroying  instead  of  nursing  their  children 
rendered  births  more  numerous;  and  it  is  certain,  that  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  infants  who  were  bom  into  the  world  were  im* 
mediately  murdered  by  their  parents  :  so  powerful  for  evil  is  cus- 
tiom,  and  so  dreadful  are  the  consequences  of  these  infernal  ido- 
latries !  For  there  was  no  want  of  natural  affection  in  the  parents 
—in  this  respect,  nature  is  every  where  the  same — every  where 
beneficent  and  wise.  *  There  were  times,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  'when 
a  mother's  love,  a  modier's  feelings  overcame  the  iron  force  of 

Eagan  custom,  and  all  her  endeavours  were  used  to  save  her  child:* 
e  had  heard  most  affecting  instances  of  such  struggles  betweed 
Hie  mother  to  preserve  and  the  father  and  relations  to  destroy 
it ;  and  always  if  the  infant  was  allowed  to  live  ten  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  it  was  safe ;  instead  of  a  murderer*s  grasp  it  re- 
ceived a  mother's  caresses,  and  was  afterwards  treated  with  the 
greatest  tenderness. 

The  new  religion  has  now  a  sure  and  powerful  support  in  ma- 
ternal 
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ternal  affection.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  is  also  moi^ 
likely  to  be  permanent,  because  it  has  not  been  marked  by  any 
atidden  conversions,  nor  by  those  paroxysms  which  the  mission* 
aries  seem  to  have  expected.  On  the  part  of  Pomare  and  the 
other  chiefs,  it  has  been  the  deliberate  rejection  of  an  abominable 
aystena  of  delusion,  the  immediate  effects  of  which  there,  were 
indeed  what  angels  announced  at  the  nativity — peace  and  good- 
will. The  missionaries  have  not  thrown  down  one  set  of  idols  to 
instal  another  in  their  stead ;  they  have  practised  no  frauds ;  they 
have  taught  in  its  purity  a  pure  faith.  Hie  Romanist  who,  with 
a  sincere  mind,  should  venture  to  compare  their  statements  with 
the  history  of  his  own  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Annual  Relations, 
the  Annual  £pistles,  and  the  Edifying  Letters  of  the  Jesuits,  mi^t, 
from  that  comparison,  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  actual  and 
practical  difference  between  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed  re* 
ligioD.  Another  point  of  profitable  comparison  would  be,  be- 
tween the  language  which  these  Protestant  missionaries  have  held 
concerning  the  state  of  infants  dying  unbaptized,  and  that  doc- 
trine of  the  Romish  Church,  which  has  produced  volumes  de 
Embryologid  sacrd,  and  led  to  practices  as  pitiable  for  their  ab^ 
surdity  as,  on  other  accounts,  they  are  revolting  and  unutterable. 
Differing  iii  these  respects  from  the  Romish  religioners  df 
every  description,  they  differ  also  from  the  American  quakers, 
who,  in  the  attempts  which  they  have  made  for  improving  some 
of  the  native  tribes,  have  proceeded  upon  the  opinion,  that  civili* 
zation  should  precede  conversion.  The  present  volumes  have 
convinced  us,  (formerly  we  thought  othenvise,)  that  the  mission- 
aries judged  rightly  in  taking  an  opposite  course,  and  regarding 
our  foith  as  a  tree,  which  brings  forth  fruits  of  civilization  as  well 
as  of  good  works ;  agreeing  herein  with  Bishop  Sprat,  who  says, 
*  it  b  the  peculiar  gloiy  of  true  Christianity,  that  it  does  not 
only  save  but  civilize  its  real  professors.'  They  acted,  however, 
upon  no  predetermined  system,  but  adapted  their  conduct  to  cir- 
cumstances, as  they  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  the  difficulties  of  their  enterprise.  In 
the  case  of  Pomare,  his  earnest  desire  of  improving  himself  and 
his  people  led  to  his  conversion,  and  on  that  the  success  of  the 
mission  turned ;  the  introduction  of  more  civilized  arts  and  cus- 
toms followed  as  a  consequence.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  in  their  habitations :  these  were  either  mere  temporary  huts^ 
or  huge  buildings,  which,  for  the  numbers  that  they  contained, 
might  be  called  human  hives,  if  order,  and  propriety,  and  cleanli^ 
Bess  had  not  been  wholly  wanting  in  their  economy.  In  the 
largest  of  these,  there  were  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  sleeping  places,  or 
berdis^  ranged  in  parallel  lines  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  tf*e 
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other,  and  without  any  division  or  skreen  between  them ;  indeed^ 
there  were  no  partitions  in  the  largest  dwellings,  though  some  of 
them  were  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  hundreds  sometimes  laj 
down  promiscuously  to  sleep  there.  In  the  poorer  cabins,  parents, 
children,  dogs,  and  frequently  pigs  and  fowls,  passed  the  night. 
One  of  their  reasons  for  crowding  thus  together  was,  their  con- 
stant apprdiension  of  evil  spirits,  which  were  supposed  to  wander 
about  at  night,  and  strangle  those  to  whom  tney  bore  an  ill 
will,  if  they  were  found  alone ;  but  if  they  slept  in  large  parties^ 
Ihey  thought  themselves  secure  against  this  danger*  In  these 
dwellings,  there  was  as  little  comfort  as  decency,  and  as  little 
cleanliness  as  comfort.  The  earthen  floor  was  usually  covered 
with  grass,  which,  when  it  was  dry,  soon  became  trodden  to  dust, 
and  swarmed  with  vermin ;  on  another  part,  where  they  took  their 
meals,  sitting  in  circles  on  the  ground,  the  fresh  water  was  often 
spilt  in  which  they  washed  their  hands.  The  cocoa-nut  juice 
(to  the  use  of  which  the  missionaries,  for  want  of  any  better 
cause,  impute  the  prevalence  of  dropsies),  and  the  sea-water,  in 
which  they  dipt  their  food,  were  spilt  there  also,  and  the  fresh  grass 
was  often  spread  over  this  wet  litter,  till  the  place  resembled  a 
stable  or  stable-yard.  In  the  poorer  huts,  also,  the  thatch  often 
let  in  the  rain. 

The  missionaries  los  no  time  in  urging,  that  every  family 
riiould  erect  a  distinct  dwelling  for  itself;  that  the  chiefs  should 
partition  bed-rooms  in  their  present  dwellings,  while  they  were 
building  others  ;  that  they  should  reduce  the  number  of  their  in- 
mates, and  erect  distinct  sleeping-rooms  for  those  whom  they  re- 
tained. They  found  as  much  docility  as  they  could  have  desired. 
The  coral  reefs  supply  inexhaustible  materiak  for  lime  ;  with  this 
a  mortar  was  made,  which  sufficed  for  forming  clean  and  durable 
floors,  and  for  plastering  boarded  or  wicker  walls.  Navenavehia, 
an  inferior  chief  in  Huahine,  and  Tamatoa,  king  of  Raiatea, 
were  the  first  persons  who  built  themselves  houses — the  first  of 
the  kind  ever  erected  for  their  oym  abode  by  any  of  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  example  was  rapidly  followed. 
Indeed,  *  die  erection  of  a  house  upon  the  improved  plan,  regu- 
lating iu  size  by  the*  rank  or  means  of  the  family  for  whom  it  was 
designed,  became  a  kind  of  test  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
desired  and  received  instruction.'  Buildings  were  now  to  be  seen 
rising  every  where, '  from  the  snug  little  cottage,  with  a  single  door 
and  window  in  front,  to  the  large  two-storied  dwelling  of  the  king 
or  chief;'  and  axes,  planes,  chisels,  gimlets,  and  stfws,  were,, 
next  to  their  books,  the  articles  in  most  demand.  And  though 
like  missionaries  could  but  poorly  teach  an  art,  in  which  they  had 
themselves  almost  every  thing  to  learn,  and  many  materials  were 
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I  fmctB  of  leatber  or  tkin  for  hinges,  the  natives  diought  dieir 
flnd  Aeir  laboifr  (whidi  was  veiy  great)  well  employed  ;  they 
had  habttatioin  now,  into  which  they  could  admit  free  air  at  plew- 
«fire,  and  wfakh  were  wbd  and  weather  tight,  when  they  needed 
prolectkm  from  cold  or  rain.  They  are  so  sensible  of  the  com* 
fort  wkidi  they  hare  thus  gained,  as  to  say,  they  could  almost  doubt 
whetber  they  are  die  same  people,  who  had  been  contented  to  in- 
tiabh  the  same  dwelling  with  their  pigs  and  dogs,  where  they  were 
OfvemHi  with  vermin,  and  the  wind  blew  and  the  rain  beat  ofi 
viem. 

The  missionarieB  repeatedly  advised  them  to  build  in  stnugfat 
fines,  and  leate  equal  distances  between  the  roads  and  the  houses, 
«nd  between  the  respective  dwellings.  But  regularity  of  this 
land,  if  it  be  not  in  a  style  and  upon  a  scale  of  magnificencai 
produces  always  an  effect  of  meanness ;  and  the  inhabitants  pei^ 
•ceiviog  nothing  Aat  was  either  attractive  or  useful  in  this  sort  of 
vntfonnity,  followed  their  own  inclinations,  whereby,  as  b  fairly 
tMhnitted,  the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery,  instead  oif 
l)eing  injured,  was  heightened.  The  size  of  the  building  Wai 
regulated  by  the  owner's  rank  or  means,  and  the  shape  by  hn 
fancy,—- oblong  or  square,  with  high  gable  or  circular  ends, 
covered  with  thatch.  '  The  chiefs  vied  with  each  other  in  the  siz^, 
elevaCion,  or  convenience  of  their  houses :  some  built  upon  a 
per  in  the  sea  ;*  some  threw  out  verandas,  odiers  erected  covered 
balconies,  *  in  which  they  might  enjoy  a  more  extended  prospect, 
be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  breatm  a  purer  air.'  The  perisbable 
nature  of  these  structures  must  have  given  the  missionaries,  when 
in  a  melancholy  mood,  some  feelings  which  we  should  be  as  n»- 
willing  as  themselv«  to  think  ominous.  '  If  the  frame  was  well 
put  together,  and  the  timber  secured,  a  plastered  cottage  would 
probably  last — ten  or  fifteen  years  !  Many,  however,  from  the 
rude  and  hurried  manner  in  which  they  were  built,  became  dilapi* 
dated  in  a  much  shorter  time/  The  consolatory  consideration  is, 
that  the  former  habitations  were  as  nmch  more  perishable  as  they 
were  less  comfortable  and  decent ;  and  that  if  civilization  cott' 
tinue  to  advance,  stone  houses  will  be  erected,  or  the  art  of  brick* 
making  introduced ; — meantime  the  method  of  building  mpis^  (aa 
it  is  inconveniently  called)  might  with  great  and  evident  acnrantage 
be  used. 

The  transition  state  of  costume  was  sufficiently  ludicrous  i--^ 
a  man  might  be  seen  vntfaout  waistooat,  without  shirt,  and  below 
^n  what  in  Scotland  is  called  ihe  dress,  ut  lucus  a  non  lucendo  J 
with  the  broad  native  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  '  a  fashionably 
iuide  Mack  coat'  (probably  in  the  last  fEtshion  of  Monmouth- 
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street,  or  Moorfields)  oa  his  back.  In  the  next  stage,  when  pro- 
priety was  somewhat  more  understood,  a  man  was  sometimes  seen 
*  with  a  hat  and  shoes,  without  stockings,  a  long  surtout  black 
cloth  coat,  reaching  to  his  ankles,  with  the  collar  turned  up  and 
buttoned  close  to  his  chin  ;  and  over  his  black  coat  a  white  frilled 
shirt,  the  collar  unbuttoned,  and  the  bostm  thrown  open;  the 
sleeves  drawn  up  towards  die  elbows ;'  worn  thus  for  this  assigned 
reason,  that  the  shirt  would  not  have  been  seen  if  it  had  been 
under  the  coat.  Every  article  of  European  dress  is  now  worn 
in  its  proper  place  ;  and  there  are  few,  we  are  told,  who  do 
Hot,  by  preparing  arrow  root,  feeding  pigs,  making  cocoa-nut  oil, 
or  by  some  other  labours,  purchase,  when  ships  arrive,  a  suit  of 
foreign  clothing.  One  pleasing  and  hopeful  circumstance  is 
noticed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  that  their  first  endeavour  is  generally  to 
purchase,  and  learn  to  make  up,  light  clothing  for  their  children ; 
and  that  there  are  few  parents  on  the  islands  who  would  Hk^nk  of 
purchasing  a  garment  for  themselves  while  their  little  ones  were 
without  one.  '  In  many  instances,'  he  adds, '  I  have  seen  a  gar- 
ment for  the  mother  next  selected ;  and  then  the  father,  with  the 
remainder  of  their  produce,  has  purchased  some  article  for 
himself.' 

Cottons  and  woollens  are  the  articles  of  British  manufacture 
which  are  most  in  request,  and  of  these  the  consumption  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  is  said  to  be  already  considerable.  So 
far  as  the  new  costumes  may  be  more  favourable  to  decency  and 
comfort  than  the  old,  the  change  is  for  the  better,  however  mucb 
may  be  lost  in  picturesque  appearance.  So  far,  also,  as  new 
wants  are  incentives  to  useful  industry,  good  has  been  done  by 
introducing  them.  The  missionaries  have  tried  to  raise  wheat  there 
without  success, — and  they  long  for  bread  as  the  Israelites  did 
for  the  flesh-pots.  The  potatoe  also  degenerates ;  but  this  may 
probably  be  because  the  sort  that  will  answer  there  has  not 
been  hit  upon.  English  pigs  have  succeeded  better ;  the  native 
breed  were  perfectly  clean  in  their  habits,  but  our  pigs  have  in- 
troduced the  march  of  intellect  among  them,  and  made  them  as 
filthy  and  swinish  as  themselves,— a  fact  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
history  of  civilization. 

We  must  pass  over  some  well-meant  attempts  for  introdacing 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  for  opening  a  direct 
trade  with  Port  Jackson  in  a  missionary  ship.  The  political 
experiments  upon  which  the  missionaries  have  ventured,  the 
dangers  which  may  yet  await  the  new  religion,  and  the  condition 
in  which  the  islanders  must  ere  long  find  themselves,  if  those 
dangers  should  happily  be  averted  or  overcome,  are  topics  which 
must  occupy  what  fardier  space  renuuns  to  us.     Little  expecting, 
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at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  that  they  should  ever  be 
inyolyed  in  such  secular  concerns,  and  little  desirous  that  any  such 
honours  should  be  forced  upon  them,  the  course  of  things  has  led 
them  to  become  the  legisktors  of  these  islands,  and  practically  to 
acknowledge,  what  perhaps  they  would  not  be  wilhng  in  theory 
to  admit,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  connection  between 
Ae  government  and  the  religion  of  a  country.  They  found  them 
closely  miited, — 

•  The  government,  in  all  its  multiplied  ramifications,  was  closely 
hiterwoven  with  their  false  system  of  religion,  in  its  abstract  theory 
•and  in  its  practical  details.  The  god  and  the  king  were  supposed  to 
share  the  authority  over  mankind  between  them.  The  office  of  high- 
priest  was  frequently  sustained  by  the  king,  who  thus  united  in  his 
person  the  highest  civil  and  sacerdotal  stations  in  the  land.  The 
genealogy  of  the  reigning  family  was  usually  traced  back  to  the  first 
ages  of  their  traditionary  history ;  and  the  kings  in  some  of  the 
islands  were  supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  gods.  This  was 
the  case  in  Tahiti,  where  Oro,  the  national  god,  was  said  to  be  the 
kii^  father ;  and  where  language  as  preposterous  and  profane  as  that 
of  the  oriental  courts  was  used  toward  the  royal  personage  and  every 
thing  appertaining  to  him.' 

His  houses  were  called  aorai,  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  antuinua, 
the  rainbow,  was  the  name  of  his  canoe ;  his  voice  was  called 
thunder  ;  instead  of  saying  the  torches  were  burning  in  his  dwell- 
ing, the  people  would  say  that  the  lightning  was  flashing  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven ;  and  when  he  was  travelling  pick-a-back,  the 
phrase  was  that  he  was  flying  from  one  place  to  another.  When 
be  appeared  abroad,  all  persons  uncovered  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
as  they  did  when  passing  a  temple  or  an  altar ;  he  who  neglected 
or  hesitated  to  perform  these  marks  of  reverence,  was  in  danger 
of  being  killed  on  the  spot,  or  marked  for  a  sacrifice.  His  own 
Uinds  were  accounted  sacred,  and  his  own  houses  were  the  only 
habitations  at  which  he  might  alight,  and  take  refreshment,  or 
repose.  It  must  be  needless  to  add,  that  his  authority,  though 
resisted  not  unfirequently  in  rebellion,  was  at  other  times  supreme. 

^ow,  when  Pomare  became  the  first  convert,  and  brought 
about  a  religious  revolution,  which  extended  through  all  these 
islands,  it  was  not  more  required  by  good  policy  than  it  would 
have  been  consbtent  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  missionaries  should  have  brought  the  sanction  of 
the  new  religion  to  support  his  authority,  and  have  enforced,  as 
among  the  first  and  most  momentous  of  civil  obligations,  the  re- 
ligioas  duty  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign.  This  they  must  have 
neglected  to  do;  otherwise  we  should  not  be  told,  that  since  the 
people  are  free  from  the  restraints  which  idolatry  imposed,  many 
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fd  diem  refuae  almost  all  lawful  obedience,  and  eriiice  a  diabdi^ 
oation  to  vender  the  king  the  supplies  which  are  doe  to  him  fa^oM 
«stablisbed  custom,  and  which  are  necessary  for  his  support.  Hit 
crown  lands  are  not  suflkieat  to  maintain  his  estahhshment,  and 
dse  deficiency  was  made  up  bj  requisitions  from  the  people,  ■  thg 
Idngs  being,  like  those  in  Hesiod's  days,  donboortrnt ;  but  they 
gave  away  also  as  fast  as  &ey  received,  and  were  far  from  being  pro- 
fusely supplied.  Mrs.  Company  herself  has  not  had  nicer  qiKS* 
tions  to  deal  with  than  have  been  brought  before  the  directors  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  for  consideration ;  but,  both  Mrs. 
Company  and  the  Blackfriars*  directors  mi^t  have  taken  oseful 
lessons  irom  old  experience.  The  former  might  have  questioned, 
from  the  example  of  that  Alboquerque  who  first  established  an 
European  dominion  in  the  East,  whether,  instead  of  endangering 
her  government  by  prohibiting  the  sacrifice  of  widows  on  the 
husband's  funeral  pile,  that  very  prohibition  would  not  have  ren* 
dered  the  British  government  more  popular  than  anything  which 
it  has  ever  yet  done  for  the  people  of  India.  The  latter  might 
take  useful  lessons  from  the  history  of  Japan. 

No  material  interference  with  the  direct  affairs  of  government 
took  place  till  '  the  mission  and  the  nation  experienced  the  heavi- 
^est  bereavement  that  had  occurred  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.' This  was  Pomare's  death  at  the  close  of  182 1 .  He  had 
long  been  afflicted  with  elephantiasis,  a  disorder  very  prevalent 
there ;  but  dropsy  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  dissolution. 
Tliis  remarkable  man  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  interference 
'with  his  prerogatives  and  interests :  *  he  was,  also,'  says  Mr. 
Ellis,  '  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
liaving  been  the  high-priest  of  the  nation  under  the  system  of 
false  religion,  and  having  been  identified  with  all  the  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  people,  too  fond  of  regulating  matters  purely  con- 
nected with  Christianity.'  But  there  are  many  matters  relating  to 
religion  which  are  intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  civil 
^vernment,  and  which  Pomare  was  the  proper  person  to  regulate. 
jThe  book  before  us  observes,  that  in  many  respects  the  institu- 
tions of  these  islanders  *  indicate  great  attention  to  the  principles 
•of  government,  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  controlling  the 
<^onduct  of  man,  and  an  advancement  in  the  organization  of  their 
civil  polity,'  altogether  remarkable  under  their  circumstances. 
The  people  themselves  said,  that  *  had  their  chiefs  been  idolaters^ 
or  wicked  rulers,  it  would  have  been  improper  for  them  to  have 
interfered  in  any  matters  connected  with  Christianity ;  but  that 
now  they  were  truly  jpious,  it  accorded  with  their  ideas  of  pro- 

Eriety,  that  in  the  Christian  church  they  should,  as  Christian  chiefs^ 
e  pre-eminent/    The  missionaries  replied  to  these  sensible  re- 
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presontrntiom,  in  a  nuumer  more  consistent  with  their  sectarian 
principles  than  with  sound  policy.  But  with  such  a  preparation 
in  the  habits  and  disposition  of  die  people,  and  with  a  prince  so 
sedutons^  so  able,  and  so  well  disposed  as  Pomare,  a  fiisbop 
Heber  would  hare  established  a  national  church  upon  a  foundation 
that  no  storms  could  shake. 

Tins  poor  prince  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  both 
to  improve  himself  and  his  people  ;  he  kept  a  regular  journal ; 
'  he  maintttned  an  extensive  correspondence ;'  he  wrote  in  a  book 
every  test  of  scripture  that  he  heard ;  he  rendered  very  important 
assistance  in  translating  the  scriptures,  and  copied  out  many  por- 
tions before  they  were  printed  ;  he  prepared  the  first  code  of  laws 
for  his  little  kingdom,  copied  them  out  fairly  vrith  his  own  hand, 
and  promulgated  them  with  his  own  lips.  These  laws,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  were  adopted  in  Huahine  and  Sir  Charles 
Sanders'  Island,  and  printed  with  this  title,  '  A  Code  of  Laws  for 
Huahine,  caused  to  grow  in  the  government,  or  reign,  of  Terii- 
teria,  Hautia,  and  Mahine,  subordinate  rulers.'  There  being  no 
Tdiitian  word  for  '  lavrs,'  the  Hebrew  one  has  been  introduced  as 
best  according  with  the  genius  and  idiom  of  the  language.  Of 
Ais  very  curious  publication,  a  literal  translation  is  given,  dius 
introduced  in  die  name  of  the  queen  and  the  two  principal  chiefs. 
^  From  the  favour  of  God  we  have  our  government.  Peace  to  you 
and  Huahine  !*  It  begins  with  penal  enactments ;  the  punishment 
for  infanticide,  procuring  abortion,  and  murder,  is  transportation 
for  life  to  an  uninhabited  island ;  for  theft,  a  fourfold  mulct,  in 
-equal  parts,  to  the  aggrieved  person  and  to  the  king  ;  if  the  thief 
had  no  property,  he  was  to  be  set  to  work  on  the  lands  of  the  per^ 
son  whom  he  had  robbed ;  if  he  refused  to  do  this,  his  own  land 
escheated  to  the  king,  and  he  was  to  wander  on  the  road  (the 
"phrase  for  banishment)  an  unlimited  time.  The  judge  might  not 
4lemand  the  mulct  from  his  relatives.  Then  come  laws  relating  to 
pigs,  (who  are  die  great  trespassers,  and  used  to  be  kept  in  pits, 
like  the  bears  in  die  Zoological  Garden,)  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
lost  property,  buying  and  selling.  The  seventh  relates  to  sabbath 
breaking.     It  says, — 

<  For  a  man  to  work  on  the  sabbath  is  a  great  crime  before  God. 
Work  that  cannot  be  deferred,  such  as  dressing  food  when  a  sick 
person  desires  warm  or  fresh  food,  this  it  is  right  to  do;  but  not  sush 
work  as  erecting  houses,  building  canoes,  cultivating  land,  catching 
fidi,  and  erery  other  employment  that  can  be  deferred.  Let  none 
travel  about  to  a  long  distance  on  the  sabbath.  For  those  who  desire 
to  hear  a  preacher  on  the  day  of  food  (the  preceding  da^)  it  is  proper 
to  trareL  If  inconvenient  to  journey  on  die  preceding  day,  it  is 
proper  to  travel  on  the  sabbath  (to  attend  pubhc  worship) ;  but  not 
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to  wander  about  to  a  great  distance  (to  "different  villages)  on  the 
sabbath.    The  individucd  who  shall  persist  in  following  those  prohi« 
bited  occupations,  shall  be  warned  by  the  magistrates  not  to  do  so  ; 
but  if  he  will  not  regard,  he  shall  be  set  to  work,  sueh  as  making  & 
piece  of  road  fifty  fathoms  long  and  two  fathoms  wide.    If,  after  this, 
be  work  again  on  the  sabbath,  let  it  be  one  furlong.' — vol.  il  p.  430. 
For  sedition,  treason,  or  rebellion,  the  puoishmeat  of  the  first 
offence  is  simply  relegation  to  the  offender's  own  district  or  island  ; 
making  a  furlong  of  road,  if  he  then  continues  the  offence  ;  and 
for  the  third  time,  banishment  to  a  desert  kland  during  the  king's 
pleasure.     Respecting  marriage,   the  law   most  properly  leaves 
those  as  they  were,  who,  when  the  change  of  religion  took  place^ 
had  more  wives  than  one ;   here  the  missionaries  have  followed 
the  wise  example  of  the  Moravians,  and  avoided  the  difficulties 
as  well  as  the  injustice  of  the  opposite  course,  which  the  Jesuits 
pursued  :  but  if  a  man,  having  one  wife,  took  another,  he  was  to 
be  separated  from  her,   and  both   punished, — the  bigamist  by 
making  a  piece  of  road,  forty  fathoms  long  and  two  broad,—* 
the  woman  by  making  mats,  half  for  the  king,  half  for  the  governor 
of  the  district.     The  law  concerning  adultery  is  not  translated : 
it  requires  pecuniary  (?)  compensation  for  the  offended  party,  and 
prohibits  the  offender  from  marrying  during  the  life  of  the  injured 
mdividual.     If  a  husband  forsakes  his  wife,  the  punishment  is 
labour  till  he  returns  to  her;  and  if  the  wife  be  the  offending 
party,  her  punishment  is  the  same.     If  they  agree  to  separate^ 
and  continue  in  that  mind  after  admonishment,  they  are  not  to 
marry  others,  and  are  adjudged  to  labour  till  they  consent  to  live 
together  again.     The  man's  work  is  on  the  road  or  the  plantation^ 
— the  woman's,  mat-making  or  beating  cloth ;  in  either  case,  one 
part  for  the  king,  the  other  for  the  local  governor.     By  the  same 
process  a  husband  is   compelled  to  provide  food  for  his  wife.^ 
The  false  accuser  is  to  suffer  the  punishment  which  he  would 
have  brought  upon  the  innocent  person.     Perpetual  banishment^ 
or  incessant  hard  labour  for  seven  long  years,  is  the  punuhment 
for  unnatural  crimes ;  hard  labour  during  a  specified  time  (whidi 
the  translator  has  not  specified)  for  seduction,  rape,  and  fornication. 
A  drunkard,  when  troublesome  or  mischievous,  is  to  be  put  in 
durance  till  he  is  sober,  and  then  admonished;    for  a  second 
offence  he  is  set  to  road-making ; — Mac  Adam  would  find  himself 
a  minister  of  justice  in  these  islands.     Women,  in  the  like  case, 
are,  as  in  other  cases,  to  work  at  matting  or  cloth-making.     We 
have  a  game  law,  then,  which  begins  by  declaring  that  there  are 
no  pigs  without  owners.     '  The  wild  pigs  in  the  woods  or  ravines 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  valley.'  ^  Th^  man  who  is  obstinate  in 
bunting  pigs  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  valleys,  on  thepreteact 
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Aftt  tbey  are  without  owasn^  is  the  same  as  a  thief^  and  as  is 
the  thieTs^  such  also  is  his  punishment/ 

Misprision  of  any  conspiracy,  whether  to  murder  the  king  or 
commit  a  theft,  is  subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  act  of 
conspiracy. 

*  COKCERNINO  ReTBKVE  FOR  THE  KiNO  AND  GOVERNORS. 

*  Every  land  that  has  received  the  word  of  God,  and  those  that 
have  not,  whose  institutions  are  good,  agree  that  it  is  right  to  furnish 
property  for  their  own  king,  who  holds  the  government,  and  for  the 
governors  of  the  districts*  It  is  also  a  thing  frequently  exhibited  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  taught  by  Jesus,  our  Lord,  when  he  said, 
**  Render  unto  Caesar  the  thmgs  that  are  Caesar's  ?  "  Therefore  it  ia 
right  that  we  do  the  same.  Let  every  individual  contribute  towards 
the  revenue  of  the  king.  The  man  of  great  property  must  furnish 
more  than  the  man  of  less  property.  Such  as  governors  of  districts, 
shall  give  two  hogs  yearly.  If  not  hogs,  arrow-root  ten  measures : 
if  not  this,  cocoa-nut  oil  ten  bamboos  full  ^  they  must  be  good-sized 
bamboos. 

*  The  raaftVcw,  farmers,  or  small  landed-proprietors,  shall  each  give 
one  hog  annually.  If  not  a  hog,  arrow-root  five  measures  ;  if  not  this, 
oil  five  bamboos.  Those,  also,  who  do  not  possess  land,  but  belong  to 
this  country — or  belonging  to  another  land,  but  residing  here — this 
sbaU  be  their  contribution,  one  pig  for  one  year  (smaller  than  that 
^imished  by  the  farmers) ;  if  not  a  pigf  arrow-root  three  measures, 
or  oil  three  bamboos. 

*  This  is  another  property  that  the  farmers  shall  prepare  for  the 
king  that  holds  the  government :  Each  district  shall  prepare  every 
year  two  mats^  ten  fathoms  long,  and  two  fathoms  wide ;  if  not  large 
mats,  fine  hibiscus  mats,  one  from  each  (family)  ;  if  not  this,  three 
fathcnis  of  native  cloth,  each.'— -vol.  ii.  pp.  434,  435. 

The  revenue  appointed  for  the  governor  is  half  of  that  for  the 
king ;  but  the  district  supplies  him  with  the  same  quantity  of  niat- 
ting  or  doth.  Tattooing  is  prohibited,  as  '  belonging  to  ancient 
evil  customs ;'  the  marks  are  to  be  blackened  over,  and  the 
offenders,  if  they  persist  in  renewing  them,  punished  by  road^ 
mat,  or  cloth  maiung. 

CoDceming  voyaging  in  large  companies,  '  When  a  member  of 
the  reigning  family,  or  other  person  of  rank,  shall  project,  a 
voyage  to  another  land,' — such  as  from  Raiatea  or  Tahiti  to 
Httahine, — *  it  is  right  that  he  select  steady  men,  such  as  are  of 
the  churdi,  or  have  been  baptized,  not  immoral  and  mischievous 
men,  that  cease  not  from  crime.  But  if  these  voyagers  continue 
to  bring  troublesome  persons,  the  magbtrates  shall  admonish 
diem  when  they  land  not  to  disturb  the  peace  nor  wander  about 
at  night.  If  they  do  not  regard  tliis  notice,  such  disturbers  shall 
be  bound  with  ropes  till  their  masters  depart.' 

A  magistrate 
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"  A  magistrate  or  judge  accepting  a  bribe  is  to  be  displaced 
rendered  for  ever  ineligible  to  he  office  again.  The  laws 
annually  to  be  revised,  and  then,  if  need  be,  amended,  '  that  the- 
usages  in  this  land  may  be  straight.'  The  judges  and  magistrates 
are  to  be  nominated  and  paid  by  the  king  or  the  supreme  go-' 
vernor.  The  judge  has  no  discretionary  power ;  and  is  to  verite 
in  a  book  the  names,  crimes,  and  sentences  of  the  accused,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  king  and  the  people.  Great  crimes  are  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  six  persons,  whose  verdict  must  be  unanimous^.. 
Mf  it  be  one  of  the  king's  family  that  is  tried,  then  the  jury  shall 
be  members  of  die  reigning  family,  or  individuals  of  equal  rank  ; 
if  a  landed  proprietor  or  farmer  be  tried,  of  landed  proprietors  or 
farmers  only  shaH  the  jury  be  composed.'  In  cases  of  theft  or 
adultery,  the  injured  party  must  lodge  a  complaint ;  but  concern* 
ing  oftences  which  affect  the  whole  island,  such  as  murders,  re- 
bellion, conspiracy,  and  working  on  the  sabbath,  it  h  competent 
for  any  person  to  give  information.  The  magistrates  may  not 
bring  to  trial  on  vague  reports.  There  is  to  be  no  durance  for 
petty  offences  ;  '  but  for  murder,  theft,  rebellion,  8cc.  and  all 
great  crimes,  it  b  proper  to  secure  the  offender.  Let  not  the 
confinement  be  long  before  the  person  is  brought  to  trial, — one, 
two,  or  three  days  will  be  sufficient  Let  it  not  be  longer.^ 
Appeals  are  allowed  from  a  district  magistrate  to  the  chief  judge* 
All  maltreatment  of  a  convict  is  forbidden,  and  the  king  may 
mitigate  a  sentence,  bat  not  increase  it. 

'  This,  though  the  first  printed  code  in  diese  islands,  was  not 
the  first  promulgated.  Pomare's,  in  Tahiti,  wva  the  first,  and 
that  had  been  followed  by  one  in  Raiatea.  In  the  two  elder 
codes,  murder,  rebellion,  and  treason,  were  punishable  by  death; 
the  substitution,  in  the  laws  of  Huahine,  of  banishment  for  life  to- 
an  uninhabited  bland,  was  made  at  the  particular  recommendatioii 
of  the  missionaries,  who  being  convinced,  they  say,  that '  if,  under 
any  circumstances,  man  is  justified  in  the  inffiction  of  death,  it  is  for 
murder  alone,'  could  not,  upon  examining  the  scriptures,  satisfy 
themselves  '  that  the  Almighty  had  delegated  to  man  the  right  of 
deliberately  destroying  a  human  being,  even  ftn*  this  crime.*  It 
must  have  been  by  a  strangely  eccentric  course  of  reasoning  that 
they  came  to  this  conclusion  ;  no  person,  we  believe,  vrould  ever 
have  questioned  the  justice,  the  lawfulness,  the  propriety,  the 
necessity  of  punishing  certain  great  offences  by  death,  if  that 
punishment  had  not  been  infficted  in  so  many  lighter  cases  where 
it  ^ocks  the  moral  sense.  Four  executions  for  conspiracy  and 
treason  took  place  in  Tahiti,  within  two  years  after  the  promulga- 
tion  of  Pomare's  code;  *  the  effect,'  Mr.  Ellis  says,  *  appeared  by 
no  means  salutary;'  and  after  Poroare's  death,  they  commuted  the 
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ponidiineat  for  exposure  upon  a  desert  islancl.'  But  if  e?er  an 
euterprisuig  conspirator  is  disposed  of  in  that  way,  he  will  appear 
upon  the  stage  again.  Buonaparte's  case  is  sufficiently  similar  to 
prove  the  insecurity  of  any  such  misplaced  or  mistaken  mercy* 

No  oath  is  administered  on  any  occasion, — felse  evidence  being 
punished  just  as  a  false  accusation  would  have  been.  Mr.  £liis 
admits,  that  the  law  which  prohibits  labour  on  the  Sabbath-day,, 
is, '  perhaps,  enforced  by  a  penalty  disproportioned  to  the  offence.'' 
He  excuses  it  by  representing  that  the  quantity  of  compulsory 
labour  is  not  great ;  that,  '  as  a  nation,  they  were  accustomed  to 
pay  the  strictest  regard  to  this  day,  from  religious  considerations^ 
before  the  legal  enactment  was  made ;'  and  that '  it  was  principally 
designed  to  prevent  annoyance  to  those  who  were  desirous  to  de^ 
vote  the  day  to  reUgious  services.' 

The  code  contains  a  law  against  climbing  another  man's  tree 
for  fruit,  nithout  his  permission.  Formerly,  when  the  islands 
were  well  peopled,  every  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-tree  is  said  to  have 
had  its  respective  owner,  and  a  single  tree  sometimes  belonged  to 
two  proprietors;  afterwards,  large  clusters  of  trees,  or  whole 
groves^  had  bo  other  owner  than  the  chief  of  the  district,  and  any  oao 
might  gather  the  fruit,  unless  the  lord  of  the  manor  (for  so  he  ma^ 
be  called)  prohibited  the  trees  to  his  own  use  by  affixing  such  mark» 
to  them  as  denoted  that  they  were  rahuda^  or,  as  we  should  say,. 
pre$erved.  The  practice  being  disused,  because  it  was  connected 
with  certain  idolatrous  ceremonies,  that  gave  a  religious  sanction 
to  the  prohibition,  the  law  became  necessary.  The  regulation 
which  fixed  the  revenue  of  the  king  and  the  chiefs,  was  made  by 
ike  missionaries'  advice,  and  they  ha^  some  difficulty  in  introducing 
it  '  To  the  chiefs  it  appeared,  in  some  degree,  depriving  them 
of  their  power,  and  rendering  them  dependent  on  the  denatioQs  of 
the  pe<^le ;'  for  the  government  having  been  hitherto  arbitrary^ 
they  bed  been  accustomed  not  only  to  a  regular  supply  of  all  the 
^cles  which  the  island  produced,  but  to  send  their  servants  and 
take  as  mMch  more  as  they  pleased.  '  There  were  others  wbo^ 
connecting  the  prosperity  of  the  people  with  the  continuance  of  the 
monarchical  gotvemment,  were  not  free  from  apprehension  lest  the 
restraint  imposed  on  the  chiefs  should  diminish  their  influence  ior 
the  nation,  and  destroy  the  authority  of  the  sovereign/  In  Hua-» 
hine,  however,  thd  rulers  readily  assented  to  this  plan,  heartily  re- 
commended it^  and  found  it  much  more  productive  than  the  former 
system.  To  the  people^  who  could  never  before  look  upon  the 
produce  of  their  labour  as  inviolably  their  own,  the  advantage  i» 
very  great.  Some  of  the  other  islands  (not  all,  it  appears)  have 
adopted  it,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  on  which  the  rights* 
and  security  of  private  property  are  established. 
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The  former  codes  left  both  the  kind  of  punishment^  and  the  de^ . 
gree,  to  the  judge's  discretion :  this  *  opened  a  door  for  the  abuse 
of  power/  and  was  often  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  in 
general.  By  the  Huahine  code,  therefore,  no  disci-etionary  power 
IS  given,  and '  this  plan  has  appeared  in  general  to  give  satisfaction, 
(hough  it  is  often  attended  with  practical  difficulties,  which,'  Mr* 
Ellis  says,  *  the  increasing  experience  of  the  people  will,  probably, 
enable  them  to  remove.'  Subsequent  laws  have  been  enacted  to 
extend  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  by  providing,  that  peasants  and 
mechanics,  as  well  as  raatiras  and  chiefs,  should  be  tried  by  their 
peers ;  to  forbid  persons  from  harbouring  children,  who,  being 
impatient  of  restraint,  run  away  from  their  parents  ;  to  proliibit  the 
Fevival  of '  those  amusements  and  dances  which  were  immoral  in 
their  tendency  ;'  and  to  fix  the  proportion  of  fish  which  should  be 
given  to  the  king  and  governors.  By  another  and  most  important 
law,  it  was  ordered,  that  all  disputes  about  landmarks  should  be 
referred  to  the  judges,  or  settled  by  a  jury ;  and  that  the  bounda- 
ries ^of  all  the  land,  fields,  8cc.  throughout  the  island  should  be 
carefully  ascertained,  and,  with  the  dimensions,  description  of  the 
land,  and  names  the  owners,  should  be  entered  in  a  book,  called 
the  Book  of  the  Boundaries  of  Lands.  These  lands  were  made 
the  freehold  property  of  their  possessors,  and  a  copy  of  the  boun- 
daries of  each  estate,  signed  by  the  principal  judge,  and  sealed 
with  the  king's  seal,  was  to  be  prepared,  as  a  legal  title  to  the  pos- 
session of  such  estate  in  perpetuity. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  any  other  island  than  Huahine  has 
its  Domesday  Book  as  yet.  Mr.  Ellis's  most  interesting  volumes' 
have  no  other  fault  than  the  want  of  arrangement ;  and  that  they 
have  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
being  as  little  regarded  in  them  as  in  a  Spanish  play.  Huahine 
seems  to  have  been  the  island  in  which  the  missionaries  exercised 
most  influence,  till  after  Pomare's  deatli.  '  When  the  infant,  Po- 
niare  III.,  was  recognized  by  the  nation  as  his  successor  in  the 
government  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  the  Tahitian  code  was  revised 
and  enlarged ;  and  a  law  was  then  introduced  by  their  means,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  would  not  have  been  enacted,  probably  not  even 
pioposed,  or  hinted  at,  if  the  father  had  been  living.'  Well  may 
they  call  it  a  most  important  law,  for  '  it  gave  to  the  nation,  for 
the  first  time,  what  might  be  termed  a  representative  government, 
and  rendered  the  Tahitian  a  limited,  instead  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy.' Two  representatives  from  every  district  were  to  meet 
annually,  enact  new  laws,  and  revise  and  amend  die  existing  ones. 
No  regulation  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  law,  without  the  king's 
sanction.  The  parliament  was  to  be  triennial,  and  might,  if  it- 
seemed  good,  increase  the  number  of  deputies  fit)m  each  district, 
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to  three  or  four.     This  is  proceeding  with  a  quick  step  ia  the 
inarch  of  intellect! 

Whether  the  missionaries  would  have  done  wisely  at  any  timn 
in  introducing  so  great  a  change  into  the  government  of  these 
islands,  we  very  much  doubt ; — that  they  have  not  done  well  in 
effecting  it  while  the  king  was  an  infant,  we  are  certain.  The 
Jesuits  did  nothing  so  imprudent  as  this  in  Japan,  nothing  so 
ntstt,  nothing  so  dangerous.  We  give  them  full  credit  for  the 
best  intentions ;  but  those  intentions  might  have  been  forwarded 
in  the  same  direction  by  less  exceptionable  means.  A  council  of 
elders  would  have  been  a  better  ^uard  against  the  abuse  of 
sovereign  power;  the  old  Cortes,  in  which  the  initiative  rests 
with  the  government,  and  the  representatives  have  the  power  of 
rejecting  what  they  disapprove,  would  have  been  a  safer  form  to 
follow  than  that  of  the  British  Parliament.  For  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  religious  revolution  had  loosened  the  habit  of  obedience, 
and  bad  also  weakened  the  government  by  depriving  it  of  that 
sanction  which  the  old  idolati^  gave  it.  One  of  the  wisest  men 
that  ever  clothed  his  thoughts  in  verse  has  said, 

■         ^  let  not  weak  powers  lay  new  foundationt 

Who  cannot  judge  how  time  works  on  the  old  ; 
But  keep  the  ancient  forms  in  reputation 

To  which  man's  freedom  is  already  sold ; 
Since  Order  over-worn  is  yet  a  frame 
Wherein  Confusion  rarely  weaves  her  name.' 

A  further  and  less  pardonable  fault  they  have  committed  in 
exposing  to  public  humiliation  (or  at  least  in  not  protecting  from 
it)  persons  of  a  rank  which,  as  far  as  possible,  they  ought  to  have 
saved  from  censure.  The  widow  of  Pomare,  visiting  Huahine 
a  few  months  after  her  husband's  death,  and  happening  to  want 
a  piece  of  timber,  ordered  her  attendant  to  cut  down  a  bread-fruit 
tree  which  grew  in  a  poor  man's  garden.  The  owner  lodged  a 
complaint  against  the  queen  herself,  she  was  summoned  before  a 
magistrate,  and  the  resident  missionary  was  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceeding. When  the  queen  was  asked  if  she  did  not  knovv  they 
had  laws,  she  said  Yes,  but  she  was  not  aware  that  they  applied  to 
her.  Being  then  asked,  if  in  those  laws,  a  copy  of  which  wa& 
shown  her,  Uiere  were  any  exceptions  in  favour  of  chiefs,  or  kings,, 
or  queens  ? — she  answered.  No ;  and  then  sent  one  of  her  at- 
tendants for  a  bag  of  dollars,  which  she  threw  down  before  the 
poor  man,  as  a  recompense  for  his  loss.  '  Stop,'  said  the 
9iagistrate ;  *  we  have  not  done  yet ! '  The  queen  began  to 
weep.  *  Do  you  think  it  right,'  he  continued, '  that  you  should 
have  cut  down  the  tree  without  asking  the  man's  permission  V 
*  It  was   not  right,'  said  the  Queen*^     The  plaintiff  was  then 
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tAed  wbat  rwmmeratkm  be  requmi} ;  be  replied,  '  If  the  queen 
is  convinced  that  it  was  not  right  to  take  a  little  man's  tree 
widlout  hi»  permission,  I  am  sure  she  will  not  do  so  again.  I 
am  satisfied.  I  requireno  other  recompense.*  This  disinterested- 
ness was  applanded,  the  assembly  dispersed,  and  Mr.  Ellis  thinks 
Ibe  queen  sent  him  privately  a  present  equal  to  the  value  of  his 
trees. 

Now,  IB  this  case,  the  law  might  have  been  enforced  wiA  equal 
efiect,  the  purposes  of  justice  answered  quite  as  welt,  and  those 
of  sound  policy  much  better,  if  the  queen's  attendant  had  been 
cited  instead  of  the  queen  herself.  Bishop  Heber  would  not 
have  acted  thus  in  the  spirit  of  John  Knox. — But  there  is  a  more 
tragic  story  to  be  related.  Taaroarii  has  been  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  first  persons  who  sufiered  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
missionaries'  list ;  he  was  heir  to  Huahine  and  Sir  C.  Sanders' 
isbnd ;  he  was  the  only  son  of  his  father,  King  Mahine,  and  great 
hopes  had  been  entertained  from  the  attachment  which  he  had 
shown  towards  the  new  religion,  and  from  his  general  course  of 
conduct.  But  theve  were  many  young  men  who,  under  the  old 
system,  would  have  been  just  s^  this  time  taking  their  full  swing 
of  licentioueness  in  every  way,  and  who  hated  the  new  religion 
because  of  the  restraints  which  it  imposed ;  some  of  these  got 
about  the  young  prince,  who  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
flattered  and  corrupted  him.  In  die  hope  of  withdrawing  him 
from  their  influence,  his  father  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with 
the  daughter  of  one,  who,  next  to  himself,  was  the  chief  person 
in  the  island  ;  though  rather  inferior  in  rank,  she  was,  in  every 
ether  respect,  a  suitable  partner,  and  proved  an  aflectionate  wife. 
But  he  kept  to  his  former  associates,  and  treated  her  with  cruelty. 
Emboldened  by  his  countenance,  the  young  profligates  ventured 
upon  a  public  testimony  of  their  attachment  tx>  the  old  customs 
]^  tattooing  themselves,  and  they  induced  him  to  do  die  sanro  ^ 
diittking  that  Hie  magistrates  would  not  bring  him  to  public  trial, 
and,  if  he  was  exempted,  they  should  escape.  The  magistrates 
went  to  the  good  old  king,  Mahine,  and  asked  whether  bis  soi^ 
should  be  brought  to  justice.  Mr.  Ellis  tells  us  *  the  struggle 
was  severe,  but,  under  the  influence  of  a  patriotism  worthy  of  his 
stetson,  he  said,  he  wished  the  law  to  be  regarded,  rather  than 
those  feelings  which  would  lead  him  te  spare  his  son  die  disgmce 
to  which  he  had  subjected  himself.'  To  trial,  therefore,  he  was- 
brought  ;^ — and,  in  that  same  spirit  whicli exposed  Pomare's  widow? 
to  public  humiliation,  was  condemned  to  roadHnaking,-— llm(? 
nseftil,  when  well  applied,  punishment,  which  serves  in  those 
islfkids  in  place  of  the  treading  milL  He  received  the  sentenee* 
with  indifference ;  but  more-  than  once  threatened  to  murder  his 
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fiither,  ioT  submitting  him  to  it :  or  (o  cause  his  death.  His 
companions  would  have  perfonned  his  task  for  him  at  once  ;  he 
would  not  allow  this,  being  determined  to  identify  himself  with 
tbem,  and  after  some  months,  broke  a  blood-vessel  with  over 
exertion  (it  is  supposed)  at  the  work.  A  rapid  consumption 
ensued,  and  all  remedial  means  were  vain.  The  father  frequently 
visited  him,  and  his  wife  was  his  constant  attendant.  ^  We  often 
saw  him,'  says  Mr.  Ellis.  '  He  was  generally  communicativej 
and  sometimes  cheerful,  except  when  the  topic  of  religion  was 
introduced,  and  then  an  evident  change  of  feeling  took  place.  He 
would  attend  to  our  observations,  but  seldom  utter  a  syllable  in 
reply,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  have  the  subject  brought  under 
consideration.  This  was  the  most  distressing  circumstance  at- 
tending his  illness ;  and  to  none  more  painfully  affecting  than  to  his 
aged  father.'  The  poor  young  man  was  fond  of  Mr.  Ellis's  chit 
dren,  and  shook  hands  with  them  very  affectionately,  when  Aey 
said  farewell  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Mr.  Ellis  passed  some 
time  with  him  the  same  day,  and  says,  it  was  the  most  affecting 
interview  he  ever  had  with  a  dying  fellow-creature.  His  counte* 
nance,  which  had  greatly  altered  since  the  yesterday,  was  that  of  a 
dying  man ;  and  he  lay  with  his  resdess  head  on  the  lap  of  his 
wife,  who  was  weeping  over  him  ;  all  hope  of  his  recovery  being 
past,  and  all  who  were  about  him  being  in  tears. 

*•  Our  solicitude,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  '  was  especially  dicected  to  his  pre* 
paratbn  for  that  state  on  which  he  was  so  soon  to  enter:  this  indeed  had 
been  oxur  principal  aim  in  all  our  intercourse  with  him.  On  this  occa- 
sion, he  made  no  reply,  (indeed,  I  suppose,  he  was  unable,  had  he  beea 
disposed ;)  but  he  rais^  his  head  af);er  he  had  done  speaking,  and 
gazed  stedfastly  upon  me,  with  an  expression  of  anguish  which  I  never 
shall  forget,  and  which  is  altogether  indescribable.  Whether  it  arose' 
from  bodily  or  mental  agony,  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but  I  never  Be- 
held  so  affecting  a  spectacle.  Befbre  I  lefb  him,  I  attempted  to  d?» 
tert  his  mind  to  tftie  eompassionate  Redeemer,  and,  I  think,  engaged 
in  prayer  with  Mnu  His  eye,  rolling  its  keen,  fitful  glance  on  everf 
ebject,  but  resting  on  none,  spoke  a  state  of  fseling  very  ivnaote,  in- 
deed, from  tranqmllity.  I  presume  not  to  say,  that  in  his  last  ho«nr. 
In  those  emotions  of  the  soul,  which  Nature  was  too  mueh  exhaustecl 
to  allow  him  to  declare,  and  whieh  were  known  only  to  God  and  ta 
Umself,  he  was  not  cheered  by  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel*--!  would! 
try  to  hope  it  was  so :  fer  indications  of  such  feelings,  his  dear  sorrovir* 
lag  and  surviving  fHends  anxiously  waited.  .  .  .  We  had  beev 
intimate  with  hnn  ever  since  our  arrival  in  the  islands,  had  receivedf 
many  tokens  of  kindness  from  him,  and  had  watched  Ms  progress  wit!l* 
ao  ordinary  interest.  We  hoped  we  had  been  fohfaful  to  hm ;  bnl  at 
tfaoes  such  as  this,  when  one  and  another  was  removed  from  tb»  people 
Jmongst  whom  we  laboured,  we  were  led  to  ponder  ob  th6  state  intor 
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which  they  had  entered  ;  and  when  their  prospects  had  been  dark,  and 
their  character  doubtful,  we  could  not  but  fear  that  we,  perhaps,  had 
not  manifested  all  the  solicitude  we  ought  to  have  done,  nor  used 
means  available  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  Him,  who  alone 
could  deliver  from  the  fear  of  death  and  all  the  consequences  of  conscious 
guilt.  Reflections  of  this  kind  were  now  solemn,  intense,  and,  I 
trust,  profitable/ 

Too  many  parallels  to  tliis  tragic  story  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  religious  revolutions  !  The  missionaries  should  have  re- 
membered, in  this  case,  that  Roman  virtue  is  not  Christian  vir- 
tue. Their  influeuce  with  the  good  old  king  should  have  been 
iised  in  aid,  not  of  rigorous  justice  but  of  natural  affection;  and 
they  should  have  represented,  that  to  bring  his  sou  to  public  pu- 
nishment was  far  more  likely  to  exasperate  him  against  the  new 
religion  than  to  reclaim  him.  By  favour  of  the  chiefs,  it  is  that 
Christianity  has  been  established  in  these  islands :  by  offending 
them  its  extirpation  may  be  brought  about.  If  Taaroarii  had  lived, 
he  would,  probably,  have  become  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  religion 
iivhich  had  made  him,  not  a  martyr,  indeed,  to  the  old  customs, 
but  a  confessor :  but,  as  a  martyr,  he  will  now  be  looked  upon  by 
the  heathen  party.  Happily,  no  ill  effect  has  been  produced  upon 
those  who  were  most  nearly  connected  with  him.  The  old  king, 
when  the  last  advices  wiere  received,  was  still  living,  '  a  nursing 
father  to  the  infant  churches  established  in  his  country,  and  the 
greatest  blessing  to  the  people  whom  he  governs.  His  daughter- 
in-law,  in  some  degree,  supplies  to  him  the  place  of  his  departed 
son,  and  is,  indeed,  the  comfort  and  solace  of  his  declining  years. 
Her  behaviour  to  him  and  his  family  has  been  uniformly  affection- 
ate and  respectful — the  whole  of  her  public  and  domestic  conduct 
^uch  as  to  deserve  the  imitation  of  her  own  sex.  It  will  gratify  all 
good  readers  to  see  in  what  a  strain  of  feeling  she  writes  to  Mr.. 
JEHlis ;  the  extract  is  given  as  a  literal  translation  from  her  letter* 

'  Peace  to  you  from  the  true  God,  from  Jehovah,  and  from  JTesua 
Christ.  My  word  to  you  is,  that  my  affection  for  you  and  your  chil- 
dren is  unabated.  Through  the  goodness  of  God,  your  breath  has 
been  lengthened  out.  We  did  not  know  whether  you  were  living  or 
90t ;  and  behold  your  little  presents  arrived,  and  we  knew  that  you 
were  still  living.  On  account  of  the  goodness  of  God  our  breath  is 
lengthened,  and  our  dwelling  prolonged  in  this  land ;  but  we  know  not 
ihat  we  shall  see  each  other's  faces  again.  You  know  that  frail  and 
feeble  is  the  body  of  man.  Tamarii  (her  infant  daughter)  is  learning 
the  word  of  God.  Gome  back  to  Huahine !  Peace  be  to  you  all,, 
from  Jesus  Christ  f 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  these  converts,  like  this 
young  widow  and  the  good  old  king,  to  whom  her  dutiful  cares 
are  devoted,  have  received  the  gospel  in  sincerity,  that  it  is  bringing 
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forth  in  them  the  fruits  of  good  living,  and  that  they  feel  in 
themselves,  as  its  blessed  consequence,  that  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding.  Certain,  also,  it  is,  that  with  Christianity  the 
missionaries  have  laboured  to  introduce  the  human  means  of 
civilization^  with  great  wisdom,  great  perseverance,  and  far  greater 
success  than  could  have  been  expected.  But  looking  to  the 
general  state  of  things,  now  that  the  honey-moon  of  the  conversion 
18  OTer,  it  appears  that  when  the  difficulties  which  might  almost 
have  been  deemed  insuperable,  have  been  overcome,  others  are 
likely  to  arise  which  it  will  require  great  prudence  to  meet  and 
to  contend  with.  That  the  ardour  of  these  converts  should  have 
abated  has  not  surprised  us :  this,  indeed,  was  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  natural  course  of  things.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  should  be  a  heathen  party,  which  from  time  to  time  engaged 
in  attempts  to  restore  the  old  abominations.  A  conspiracy  to 
murder  Pomare  was  formed  a  few  months  before  his  death ;  the 
two  leaders  were  executed  for  it,  and  more  would  have  suiiered 
the  same  fate,  if  the  missionaries  had  not  interceded  and  obtained 
a  mitigation  of  thefar  punishment.  Since  his  death  '  rumours  of 
war  have  been  heard, — ^very  powerful  interests, — and,  perhaps, 
some  latent  feelings  of  ancient  rivalship,  have  been  brought  into 
collision ;  and  the  conduct  of  some  in  the  highest  authority  has 
not  been  at  all  times  the  most  honourable  or  conciliatory.'  This 
is  in  Tahiti.  '  In  the  Leeward  islands,  also,  reports  of  war  and 
warlike  preparation  have  appeared.'  The  chieftain  of  Tahaa  is 
spoken  of  as  bold  and  warlike  ;  and  we  are  told  of  restless  spirits 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Borabora,  formerly  celebrated  for  their 
valour,  and  masters  of  most  of  the  Leewaixi  group.  Now,  as 
the  missionaries  have  practically  as  well  as  in  principle  admitted 
die  lawfulness  of  war  when  it  becomes  necessary,  they  should 
beware  (even  were  there  no  such  rumours  to  admonish  them)  how 
they  unfit  their  converts  for  it ;  and  this  they  are  in  some  danger 
of  doing,  as  well  as  of  giving  them  a  distaste  for  the  system  under 
which  they  are  living.  To  throw  the  spear,  and  to  aim  at  a  mark 
with  die  sling  used  to  be  among  the  sports  of  these  islanders ; 

*  the  adults  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  following  these  or  any 
oUier  games  since  Christianity  has  been  introduced  among  them. 

....  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  they  have  all  been  dis- 
eoDtinued,  especially  among  the  adults,  and  the  number  of  those  fol« 
lowed  by  the  children  is  greatly  diminished.     This,'  says  Mr.  Ellis, 

*  is,  on  no  account,  matter  of  regret  When  we  consider  the  debasbg 
tendency  of  many,  and  the  inutility  of  others,  we  shall  rather  rejoice 
that  much  of  the  time  of  the  adults  is  passed  in  more  raticmal  and 
l)eneficial  pursuits.  Few,  if  any  of  these,  are  so  sedentary  in  their 
habits  as  to  need  these  amusements  as  a  means  of  exercise ;  and  they 
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are  not  accustomed  to  apply  so  closely  to  aay  of  theii*  avocations  mb  t9 
vequire  them  merely  for  relaxation.* 

We  have  here  no  room  foi*  showing  that  this  opinion  of  the 
missionanesy  as  far  as  iniliiences  general  nuuiners,  must  be  pre- 
judicial any  where,  and  especially  so  among  a  people  so  circuoi- 
atanced  as  these  recent  converts.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  all  such  adjuncts  of  religion  as  are  harm" 
less  must  be  healthful  ?  ^  It  seems,'  says  Midiaelisi  '  to  have  been 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  that  every  individual, 
mthout  exception,  should  occasionally  taste  the  pleasures  of  life*' 
The  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  therefore,  were  festivals  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word, — insomuch  as  to  have  given  occasion  to  Plu- 
tarch's preposterous  notion,  that  their  religion  was  but  another  form 
of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  !  There  is  as  little  reason  that  Christi- 
anity  should  wear  the  sour  and  sullen  aspect  of  puritanism,  as  that 
it  should  be  corrupted  by  the  mummery  and  license  of  popeiy. 
A  whole  people  can  never  be  made  so  wholly  intellectual  as  not 
to  need  innocent  amusements,  which  are  as  wholesome  for  the 
mind  as  freah  air  and  exercise  for  the  body*  More  than  diis^ 
^  cbsuae  of  martial  sports  in  these  islands  brings  with  it  a  serious 
danger,  not  only  from  the  pagan  party,  which,  for  one  gencratiaa 
at  least,  ought  to  be  regarded, — but  from  other  islanders,  and 
even-  from  freebooters,  as  well  as  from  European  and  Americw 
vessels,  some  of  which  are  likely  enough  to  act  as  &eebootar% 
vrhen  tempting  opportunity  invites  them.  The  more  indua- 
tnous,  the  more  prosperous  they  become,  the  more  will  thej 
be  exposed  to  these  dangers,  if  they  become  an  unwarlike^-— 
that  IS  to  say, — a  defenceless  people.  They  will  be  to  llae 
cannibal  nations  of  Polynesia  what  the  milder  West  Indians  were 
lo  those  Caribs  or  Canibas,  from  whom  the  word  cannibal  is 
derived. 

As  the  missionaries  desire  that  the  great  good  which  they  have 
done  should  be  cendered  permanent,  it  behoves  them  to  pioi^de 
that  the  whole  popidation  of  these  islands  be  trained  for  defensif# 
war ; — to  give  religion  a  cheerful  and  attractive  aspect,  by  imitiQg 
joyous  ceremonies  with  Christian  observances ; — to  strengthen  the 
government  instead  of  weakening  it ;  and  to  procure  for  their 
church  the  best  human  security  that  can  be  obtamed,  hy  connect- 
iiig  it  with  the  state. 


Abt. 
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Art.  II. — A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  oj  Granada,  from  fht 
MSS.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida.  By  Washington  Irving. 
London.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     1829. 

nPHERE  are  a  few  places  scattered  about  this  '  workiag-dqr 
^  worid '  which  seen  to  be  elevated  above  its  duU  prosaic  leve^ 
aiid  to  be  clothed  with  the  magk  lights  and  tiitu  of  poetry.  Th^ 
possess  a  charmed  aame,  the  very  neiition  of  which,  as  if  by  £Eur|r 
power,  conjures  up  splendid  soenes  and  pageants  of  the  past  j 
samnoiis  from  *  death's  dateless  night '  the  shadows  of  the  great 
and  good,  the  «brave  and  beautiful,  and  fills  the  mind  with  visious 
of  departed  glory.  Such  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  Graaada^ 
09e  of  the  most  classical  names  in  the  history  of  latter  ages* 
The  very  aature  of  the  country  aud  the  climate  contributes  to  be* 
witch  tl^  fancy.  The  MooM,  we  are  told,  whOe  in  possession  of 
the  land,  had  wrought  it  up  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  prosperity* 
The  hills  were  clothed  widi  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  valleys  em* 
broidered  with  gardens,  and  the  plains  covered  with  waving  grain* 
Here  were  seen  in  profusion  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  %,  the 
poaMgranate,  and  the  silk-producing  mulberry.  The  vine  clam* 
beved  from  tree  to  tree,  the  grapes  bung  in  ridi  dusters  about  the 
peaaant's  cottage,  and  the  groves  were  rejoiced  by  the  perpetual 
9oaig  of  the  n^htii^;«de.  In  a  word,  so  beautiful  was  the  earth, 
so  pure  the  air,  and  ao  serene  the  sky  of  this  delicious  region^ 
that  the  Moors  imagined  the  paradise  of  their  prophet  to  ba 
situate  ia  that  part  of  the  heaven  which  overhui^  their  kingdom  af 
Gmaada. 

But  what  has  most  contributed  to  impart  to  Granada  a  great 
and  permanent  interest,  is  the  ten  years*  war  of  which  it  was  the 
scene,  and  which  dosed  the  splendid  drama  of  Moslem  dopiina* 
tion  in  Spain.  For  nearly  eight  centuries  had  the  Spaniards  been 
lecoveriag,  piece  by  pieoe,  ami  by  dint  of  the  sword^  that  territory 
which  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  their  Arab  invaders  in  little 
mase  than  as  many  months.  The  kingdom  of  Granada  was  th^ 
last  strong  boM  of  Moorish  pow^,  and  the  favourite  abode  of 
Moorish  Jiuary.  The  final  struggle  for  it  was  maintained  with 
despente  valour ;  and  the  compact  nature  of  the  country,  hemmed 
in  by  the  ocean  and  by  lofty  mountains,  and  the  continual  recur* 
reaca  of  the  names  of  the  same  monarchs  and  cpmmandess 
tlnvugbout  the  war,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  distinctness,  and  an  al» 
most  epic  unity. 

But  theagh  this  memorable  war  had  often  been  made  the  sub* 
ject  of  romantic  fiction,  and  though  the  very  name  possessed  a 
^11  upon  the  imagination,  yet  it  had  never  been  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly 
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tincUy  treated.  The  world  at  large  had  been  content  to  receive  a 
strangely  perverted  idea  of  it,  through  Florian's  romance  of  *  Gon- 
salvo  of  Cordova;'  or  through  the  legend,  equally  fabulous,  en- 
titled *  The  Civil  W  ars  of  Granada/  by  Ginez  Perez  de  la  Hita, 
the  pretended  work  of  an  Arabian  contemporary,  but  in  reality  a 
Spanish  fabrication .»  It  had  been  woven  over  with  love  tales  and 
scenes  of  sentimental  gallantry,  totally  opposite  to  its  real  charac- 
ter;  for  it  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  contests 
vvhich  have  been  sanctified  by  the  title  of  *  holy  wars.'  In  fact, 
the  genuine  nature  of  the  war  placed  it  far  above  the  need  of  any 
amatory  embellishments.  It  possessed  sufficient  interest  in  the 
striking  contrast  presented  by  the  combatants,  of  Oriental  and  Eu- 
ropean creeds,  costumes,  and  manners;  and  in  the  hardy  and 
hair-brained  enterprises,  the  romantic  adventures,  the  picturesque 
forages  through  mountain  regions,  the  daring  assaults  and  surpri* 
sals  of  cliff-built  castles  and  crag^ed  fortresses,  which  succeeded 
each  other  with  a  variety  and  brilliancy  beyond  the  scope  of  mere 
invention. 

The  time  of  the  contest  also  contributed  to  heighten  the  m^ 
terest.  It  was  not  long  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  when 
fire-arms  and  artillery  mingled  the  flash,  smoke,  and  thunder 
of  modem  warfare  with  the  steely  splendour  of  ancient  chivalry^ 
and  gave  an  awful  magnificence  and  terrible  sublimity  to  battle ; 
and  when  the  old  Moorish  towers  and  castles,  that  for  ages  had 
frowned  defiance  to  the  battering-rams  and  catapults  of  classic 
tactics,  were  toppled  down  by  the  lombards  of  the  Spanish  en* 
gineers.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  history  rises  8U«« 
perior  to  fiction.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  of 
this  fact,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  constructed  the  present 
work.  The  idea  of  it,  we  are  told,  was  suggested  to  him,  while 
in  Spain,  occupied  upon  his  History  of  tl^  Life  and  Voyages 
of  Columbus.  The  application  of  the  great  navigator  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  for  patronage  to  his  project  of  discovery,  was 
made  during  their  crusade  against  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and 
continued  throughout  the  residue  of  that  war.  Columbus  firi- 
lowed  the  court  in  several  of  its  campaigns,  mingled  occasion-t 
ally  in  the  contest,  and  was  actually  present  at  the  grand  catas^ 
trophe  of  the  enterprise,  the  surrender  of  the  metropolis.  The 
researches  of  Mr.  Irving,  in  tracing  the  flnovements  of  his  hero, 

■  *  The  following  censure  on  the  work  ofLa  HiU  is  passed  by  old  Padre  Echevarria,  ia 
his  *  Paseos  por  Granada,*  or  *  Walks  through  Granada.'  *  Esta  es  unahistoria  todadbolosa, 
euyo  autor  se  ignora,  por  nai  que  corra  coo  el  nombre  de  alguuo,  llena  de  cnentoc  y 
quimeras,  en  la  que  apenas  si  baUarin  seis  verdades,  y  estas  desfiguradas.'  Such  is  the 
true  character  of  a  work  which  has  hitherto  served  as  a  fountain  of  hiRtoric  fact  con* 
ceming  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
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led  him  to  the  Tarioas  chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the  details  of  the  war, 
and  was  induced,  while  collecting  materials  for  the  biography  he 
bad  in  hand,  to  make  preparation  also  for  tfie  present  history.  He 
subsequently  made  a  tour  in  Andalusia,  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
Moonsfa  towns,  fortresses,  and  castles,  and  the  wild  mountain 
passes  and  defiles  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  war ;  and  passed  some  time  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Alhambra,  the  once  favourite  abode  of  the  Moor* 
isb  monarchs  in  Granada*  It  was  then,  while  his  mind  was  still 
excited  by  the  romantic  scenery  around  him,  and  by  the  chi-» 
valrous  and  poetical  associations  which  throw  a  moral  interest 
over  every  featuie  of  Spanish  landscape,  that  he  completed  these 
volumes* 

Hia  great  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  produce  a  complete 
and  attdieotic  body  of  facts  relative  to  the  war  in  question,  but 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  reader  for  mere 
amusement.  He  has,  therefore,  diligently  sought  for  his  materiala 
among  the  ancient  chronicles,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript, 
which  were  written  at  the  time  by  eye-witnesses,  and,  in  some  m-* 
stances,  by  persons  who  had  actually  mingled  in  the  scenes  recorded. 
These  chronicles  were  often  diffuse  and  tedious,  and  occasionally 
decoloured  by  the  bigotry,  superstition,  and  fierce  intolerance 
of  die  age ;  but  their  pages  were  illumined,  at  times,  with  scenes 
of  high  emprize,  of  romantic  generosity,  and  heroic  valour,  which 
flashed  upon  the  reader  with  additional  splendour,  from  die  snt- 
rounding  darkness.  It  has  been  the  study  of  the  author,  to  bring 
forth  th^  scenes  in  their  strongest  light ;  to  arrange  them  in  clear 
and  lucid  order;  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  graphic  effect,  by 
connecting  them  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which 
they  occurred,  and  with  the  splendid  scenery  amidst  which  they 
took  place ;  and  thus,  while  he  preserved  the  truth  and  chronolo-> 
gical  order  of  events,  to  impart  a  more  impressive  and  entertaining 
character  to  his  narrative,  than  regular  histories  are  accustomed  to 
possess.  By  these  means  his  chronicle,  at  times,  wears  almost  the  ^ 
air  of  romance ;  yet  the  story  is  authenticated  by  frequent  refer* 
ence  to  existing  documents,  proving  that  he  has  substantial  foun- 
dation for  his  most  extraordinary  incidents. 

There  is,  however,  another  circumstance,  by  which  Mr.  Irving 
has  more  seriously  impaired  the  ex-fade  credibility  of  his  narrative. 
He  has  professed  to  derive  his  materials  from  the  manuscripts 
of  an  ancient  Spanbh  monk.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  whose 
historical  productions  are  represented  as  existing  in  disjointed 
firagments,  in  the  archives  of  the  Escurial  and  other  conventual 

libraries. 
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libcaiiea.  He  often  quotes  the  yery  words  of  die  veoerafcie  friar ; 
pottiicularly  mh^Bk  be  burata  forth  in  exaggerated  praises  of  the 
adfisfa  policy  or  higot  aeaJ  of  Ferdioaiid ;  or  chaonts,  ^  with 
pious  exubatioB,  the  united  triumphs  of  the  cross  and  the  swoad.* 
This  fiiar  is  manifestiy  a  mere  iictioii — a  stdkiog-hoiae,  froas 
behind  which  the  author  launches  his  satire  at  the  itrtoientfice  of 
that  persecuting  age,  and  at  the  errore,  the  rnconsisteociesy  awl 
the  self-elusions  of  the  singular  medley  of  warriors,  saiatey  poli- 
ticiaDs,  and  adventurers  engaged  hi  that  holy  war.  Fray  Antoaio, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  an  iacarnataon  of  the  bluid  bigotry 
and  zealot  extravagance  of  dv  ^  good  old  orthodox  Spanish  cfaro* 
niclers ;'  and,  in  fact,  his  exaggen^ed  sallies  of  loyalty  and  leiigioa 
aie  taken,  afanost  word  for  w<urd,  from  the  w€«ks  of  some  oao 
or  other  of  the  monkish  historians.  Still,  though  this  fictitious 
personage  has  enabled  the  author  to  indulge  ha  satirical  ^em  at 
once  move  freely  and  more  modestly,  and  has  difiused  Ofer  his 
page  something  of  the  quaintness  of  the  cknster,  and  the  tint  of 
the  country  and  the  period,  the  use  of  such  machiaery  hta  throws 
a  doubt  upon  the  absolute  verity  of  his  history ;  and  it  wiU  taiee 
some  time,  before  the  general  mass  of  readers  become  convinoedl 
that  the  pretended  manuscript  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  is,  in 
tnith,  a  fiuthfttl  digest  of  actual  docmnoHs. 

The  chronicle  opeas  with  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  aft 
Granada,  with  a  demand  of  arrears  of  tribute,  on  the  pait  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  from  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  the  Moorish  ictng^ 
This  measure  is  well  understood  to  have  been  a  crafty  device  of 
Ferdinand.  The  tribute  had  become  obsolete,  and  he  knew  it 
would  be  indignantly  refused ;  but  be  had  set  his  heart  on  driving 
the  Moors  out  of  their  last  Spanish  dominkms,  and  he  now  aoughft 
a  cause  of  quarrel. 

*  Mnlcy  Aben  Hassan  received  the  cavalier  in  state,  seated  on  a 
mi^ificent  divan,  and  surronnded  by  the  officers  of  his  court,  in  llie 
ball  of  ambassadors,  one  of  the  roost  sumptuous  apartments  of  the 
Alhambra.  When  De  Vera  had  delivered  has  message,  a  haoghly 
and  bitter  snfla  curled  the  lip  of  the  fierce  monarch.  **TeU  yonr 
'sovereigns/'  said  he,  "that  the  kipgs  of  Granada  who  nsed  to  psf 
tribute  in  money  to  the  Oastiiian  crown,  aie  dead.  Our  naint  ^  pre- 
sent coins  nothing  but  blades  of  scimitars  and  beads  of  lances."  *-»vqJL 
i,  p.  10. 

The  fiery  old  Moslem  had  here  given  a  very  tderaMe  preteit 
for  immediate  war ;  yet  King  Ferdinand  forbore  to  strike  theblow* 
He  was  just  then  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Portugal,  the  cauMof 
which  Mr.  Irving  leaves  unnoticed,  as  iirelevant  to  his  subject. 
It  is,  howeiwr,  a  curious  morsel  of  history,  involving  the  amgulaf 
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Btk  ferteneB  of  die  Fair  Jiuum  of  CWtiie,  by 
the  rightM  heir  to  Ike  ctowa.  It  is  ilhittcative,  ako^ 
<tf  tbe  manners  of  the  a^  of  wfaicb  tkis  chroakle  peo«iliari/ 
IKSU,  aad  of  the  duuracter  aad  policy  of  4he  Spaaisli  soverdgn 
who  igurea  throughout  iXM  pages ;  a  brief  notice  of  it,  theneifotep 
OHij  not  be  aaaeoeptable. 

Heaiy  IV.  of  Caitiie,  one  of  the  most  imbecile  of  kings  aad 
oedtdouf  of  hiubandi,  had  lived  ior  five  years  in  atecile  wedlock 
villi  bit  quee«,  a  gay  and  buxom  princess  of  Portugal,  wbea,  alt 
kagth,  abe  v^oad  him  by  tbe  birth  of  tbe  Infanta  Juwuu  Tbe 
bom  of  tbe  king  was,  of  coarse,  exalted  on  tbis  happy  ocottioa, 
bnt  the  whisper  was  diligently  drculated  about  the  court,  that 
be  was  indebted  for  the  tardy  honours  of  palennty  to  tbe  good 
ofioes  of  Don  Beltran  de  Cuevas,  Count  of  Ledeaaa,  a  ymrth- 
fid  and  gaUant  cavalieyr,  who  bad  enjoyed  the  peculiar  favour  aad 
ratamacy  of  tbe  queen.  Tbe  story  soon  took  wind,  and  becaoM 
a  thraw  of  popular  cbmour.  Henry,  however,  with  the  good 
«My  iaitb.  or  pasMvc  acquktcenoe  of  an  iaibecile  mind,  con* 
tiaard  to  love  and  honour  his  queen,  and  t»  lavish  favoun  on  her 
panuBoar,  w^Kign  he  advanced  in  rank,  making  him  his  prime 
minigfer^  and  giving  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Albuquerque* 
Such  blind  credaiity  is  not  permitted,  in  this  troublesome  worid^ 
Is  kings  more  thaa  to  common  men.  The  public  were  furious; 
cm!  ooaanetioas  look  place ;  Heary  was  transiently  [deposed^ 
lad  was  only  reiaataled  in  bis  royal  d^nity,  on  signing  a  tnea^^ 
by  wbach  be  divorced  his  wife,  disowned  her  child,  aad  pso- 
mised  te  scsid  tbem  both  to  PortugaL  His  connubial  faith  ulti- 
amftely  revived,  ia  defiance  of  every  trial,  aad  oa  his  death--bed 
be  reeogmaed  the  Infanta  Juaaa  as  his  daughter  and  legiUasnte 
saoeessor.  Tbe  public,  however,  who  will  not  allow  even  kings 
t»  be  iabllibie  judges  in  cases  of  tbe  kind,  persisted  ia  assert- 
m%  the  illegitimacy  of  tbe  Infanta;  and  gave  her  the  name 
of  Lm  Bekmmmfm,  in  allusion  to  her  supposed  lather,  Don  Bel- 
iUM.*  No  jadieaal  iavestigatioa  took  place,  but  the  question 
WBs  decided  as  a  point  of  faith,  or  a  notorious  fact;  and  the 
jairtUiil  princess,  dbough  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  was  set 
ande,  and  the  cmwn  adjudged  to  her  father's  sister,  the  renowned 
babeUa. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  charge  of  illegitimacy 
is  mMntaiaed  principally  by  Spanish  writens ;  the  Portugaese 
bisifirians  seject  it  as  a  calumny.  Even  tbe  classic  Mariana  ea- 
ywiSMts  an  idea  that  it  might  have  been  an  invention  or  exaggem«» 
tion,  founded  on  the  weakness  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 


*  Pulgir,  ChroD.<l*lMJk0jfwCitoUcof,  denote  A. 
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temperament  of  his  queen,*  and  artfully  derised  to  favour  die 
views  of  the  crafty  Ferdinand^  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  as  the 
rightful  inheritance  of  his  spouse,  Isabella. 

Young,  beautiful,  and  unfortunate,  the  discarded  princess  was 
not  long  in  want  of  a  champion  in  that  heroic  age.  Her  mother's 
brother,  the  brave  Alonzo  V.  of  Portugal,  sumamed  el  Lidiadar, 
or  the  Combatant,  from  his  exploits  against  the  Moors  of  Africa, 
stepped  forward  as  her  vindicator,  and  marched  into  Spain  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  to  place  her  on  the  throne.  He  asked 
her  hand  in  marriage,  and  it  was  yielded.  The  espousak  were 
publicly  solemnised  at  Placentia,  but  were  not  consummated,  the 
consanguinity  of  the  parties  obliging  them  to  wait  for  a  dispenna* 
tion  from  the  Pope. 

All  the  southern  provinces  of  Castile,  with  a  part  of  Gallicia, 
declared  in  favour  of  J  nana,  and  town  after  town  yielded  to  the 
arms  or  the  persuasion  of  Alonzo,  as  he  advanced.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  kingdom,  however,  rallied  round  the  standard  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  latter  assembled  their  warrior 
nobles  at  Valladolid,  and  amidst  the  chivalrous  throng  that  ap- 
peared glittering  in  arms,  was  Don  Beltran,  Duke  of  Albu- 
querque, the  surmised  father  of  Juana.  His  predicament  was 
singular  and  delicate.  If,  in  truth,  the  father  of  Juana,  natural 
affection  called  upon  him  to  support  her  interests :  if  she  were 
not  his  child,  then  she  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  crown, 
and  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  true  cavalier,  to  support  her  claim.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  Alonzo,  to  stand  forth 
in  loyal  adherence  to  the  virgin  queen ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
array  of  mailed  warriors  and  powerful  nobles  that  thronged  roandl 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  trembled  for  his  great  estates,  and 
tacitly  mingled  with  the  crowdf.  The  gallant  inroad  of  Alonza 
into  Spain  was  attended  with  many  vicissitudes ;  he  could  not 
maintain  his  footing  against  the  superior  force  of  Ferdinand,  and 
being  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  between  Zamora  and  Toro, 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  Castile.  He  conducted  his  beautiftd 
and  yet  virgin  bride  into  Portugal,  where  she  was  received  as 
queen  with  great  acclamations.  There  leaving  her  in  security, 
he  repaired  to  France,  to  seek  assistance  from  Louis  XI.  During- 
this  absence,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  granted  the  dispensation  for  bis 
marriage.  It  was  cautiously  worded,  and  secretly  given,  that  it 
might  escape  the  knowledge  of  Ferdinand,  until  carried  inUy 
effect.  It  authorized  the  king  of  Portugal  to  marry  any  relative 
not  allied  to  him  in  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity,  but  avoided 
naming  the  bride,  j: 


•  Mariana,  lib.  xxU.,  c.  20.  f  Pulgar,  part  ii.,  cap.  xxii. 

I  Zurka,  ADBalet. 
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The  negociation  of  Alonzo  at  the  court  of  France  was  pro* 
tracted  during  many  weary  inonthsy  and  was  finally  defeated  by 
iiie  superior  address  of  Ferdinand.  He  returned  to  Portugal,  to 
forget  his  vexations  in  the  arms  of  his  blooming  bride ;  but  even 
here  be  was  again  disappointed  by  the  crafty  intrigues  of  his  rival. 
The  pliant  pontiff  had  beea  prevailed  upon  to  issue  a  patent  bull, 
overruling  his  previous  dispensation,  as  having  been  obtained 
without  naming  both  of  the  persons  to  be  united  in  maniage,  and 
as  having  proved  the  cause  of  wars  and  bloodshed.*  The  royal 
pair  were  thus  obliged  to  meet  in  the  relations  of  uncle  and 
niece,  instead  of  husband  and  wife.  Peace  was  finally  negociated 
by  the  intervention  of  friends,  on  the  condition  that  Donna 
J  nana  should  either  take  the  veil  and  become  a  nun,  or  should 
be  wedded  to  Don  Juan,  the  infant  son  and  heir  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  a  marriageable  age. 
This  singular  condition,  which  would  place  her  on  the  throne 
from  which  she  had  been  excluded,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  her  legitimate  right. 

Alonzo  V.  was  furious,  and  rejected  the  treaty ;  but  Donna 
Juana  shrunk  from  being  any  longer  the  cause  of  war  and  blood* 
shed,  and  determined  to  devote  herself  to  celibacy  and  religion. 
All  the  entreaties  of  the  king  were  of  no  avail :  she  took  the  irre- 
vocable vows,  and,  exchanging  her  royal  robes  for  the  humble 
habit  of  a  Franciscan  nun,  entered  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  with 
all  the  customary  solemnities ;  not  having  yet  completed  her  nine- 
teenth year,  and  having  been  four  years  a  virgin  wife.  All  au- 
thors concur  in  giving  her  a  most  amiable  and  exemplary  character; 
and  Garibay  says  ^  she  was  named,  for  her  virtues,  La  Excellenta^ 
and  left  a  noble  example  to  the  world.  Her  retirement,'  he  adds, 
'occasioned  great  a£9iction  to  King  Alonzo,  and  grief  to  many 
others,  who  beheld  so  exquisite  a  lady  reduced  to  such  great 
humility/i' 

.  The  king,  in  a  transport  of  tender  melancholy,  took  a  sudden 
resolution,  characteristic  of  that  age,  when  love  and  chivalry  and 
religion  were  strangely  intermingled.  Leaving  his  capital  on  a 
feigned  pretence,  he  repaired  to  a  distant  city,  and  there,  laying 
aside  his  royal  state,  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  attended 
merely  by  a  chaplain  and  two  grooms.  He  had  determined  to 
Tenoance  the  pomp,  and  glories,  and  vanities  of  the  world ;  and, 
after  humbling  himself  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  to  devote  himself  to 
a  religious  life.  He  sent  back  one  of  his  attendants  with  letters, 
in  which  he  took  a  tender  leave  of  Donna  Juana,  and  directed 
his  son  to  assume  the  crown.  His  Fetters  threw  die  court  into 
great  affliction  ^  his  son  was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  several  of 
*  Zurita.     >  f  Oaiibay,  Compend.  Hist.;  lib.  xxxv.;  cap.  19. 
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dw  anewnt  GOiiilier»  s^  oat  in  pvrsnt  of  the  pikgnas  kjmg.  Tbej 
owitook  him  isur  on  faw  journej,  and  pveriileil  on  him  to  retom 
imd  resume  his  aceptrsi  wfaicb  wm  dutifully  lesigiied  to  kim  b|f 
his  son.  Stiil  ves^csB  and  melanck^y  Ak)KO  afterwarek  ttadei^ 
took  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  dhe  boiy  sepuldirey  and  pit>> 
ceeded  to  Itsdy  wtdi  a  fleet  and  army ;  but  was  diaeouraged  from 
Ifae  enterprise  by  the  coldness  of  Pope  Pius  il.  He  then  re*- 
turned  to  Portugal;  and  fads  lofe  mdiancholy  reffvnag  is  the 
yicinity  of  Donna  Juana,  he  determined^  out  of  a  kind  of  ronmalic 
sympathy,  to  imitate  her  example,  and  to  take  the  habit  of  St» 
Francis.  His  sadness  and  depression,  howerer,  iaoeased  ta 
auch  a  degree  as  to  overwhelm  his  forces,  and  he  died,  in  1481^ 
at  Cintra,  in  the  dmmber  in  which  he  was  bom."* 

We  cannot  cbse  the  brief  record  of  this  romnotic  stoiy  withovt 
noticing  the  subset^uent  fortunes  of  Donna  Juana..  She  resided 
in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Anna,  with  the  sednaion  of  a  nsn,  but 
die  state  of  a  princess.  The  £ame  of  her  beauty  md  her  worth 
drew  suitors  to  the  cloisters ;  and  her  hand  was  ndkited  by  the 
youthful  kmg  of  Navarre,  Don  Francisco  Phebua,  sumamed  the 
Handsome.  His  courtship,  however,  was  cut  short  by  hia  sudden 
deatb,  in  1483,  which  was  surmised  to  have  been  caused  hf 
poison.f  For  six-andf-twenty  years  did  die  royat  n«n  continue 
shut  up  in  hofy  seclusion  from  the  world*  The.  dmre  of  yontk  and 
the  pride  of  beauty  had  long  passed  away,  when  suddenly,  in 
1505,  Ferdinand  himself,  her  ancient  enemy,  the  cnae  of  all 
her  sorrows  and  disappointments,  appeared  ae  a  suitsr  for  hev 
hand.  His  own  illustrious  queen,  the  renowned  Isabella^  vmm 
dead,  and  had  bequeadied  her  hereditary  crown  of  Castile  fen 
their  daughter,  for  whose  husband,  Philip  I^  he  had  a  jealone 
arei^ion.  It  was  supposed  that  the  crafty  and  ambitiom  monawji 
intended,  after  marrying  Juana,  to  revive  her  ckaffl-  to  that  tkione^ 
from  which  his  own  hostility  had  excluded  her.  His  condnct  is 
this  instance  is  another  circumstance  strongly  in'  fav>oar  of  the 
lawful  ri^t  of  Juana  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  vani^  of  Ifas 
woiid,  however,  waa  dead  in  the  tranquil  bosom  of  die  princeae, 
and  the  grandeur  of  a  throne  Inul  no  longer  attraction  in  hee 
c^es.  She  rejected  the  suit  of  tiie  moat  politse  and  peffidmw 
e£  monarchs;  and,  eontinuing  faidifiil  to  her  vows,  passed  tbs 
remainder  of  her  days  hi  the  convent  of  Santa  Anne,  whene  she 
died  in  all  the  odour  of  holiness,  and  of  immacnlalie  and  tlliiee« 
proved  virgimty,  which  had  passed  mncoiehed  even  thaongh  ihm 
ftery  ordeal-  of  nmtmneny.. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Irving^s  narrative.— Fefdinaod  hairing  ano* 

•  Fariay  Sousa,  Hist.  Portugal^  p.  iii.  cap.  xiii, 
t  Abaca,  Reyes  4eAffagoB,  Bty30,  cap.  2. 
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nwfulty  tefffiiaatied  the  war  with  Portngal,  and  aealBd  hnHdf 
apd  Isabella  Gsmiy  on  the  thfone  of  Castile^  turned  bis  atte»- 
tioa  to  his  contemplated  pitMcct — Ae  conquest  of  Gsraaada* 
His  plan  of  operations  was  eharacteristic  of  h»  cantioos  and 
craftj  nature*  He  determined  to  proceed  step  by  step,  takiaff 
town  after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortresSy  before  he  attempted 
the  MocNrisfa  capital,  *  I  will  pick  out  the  seeds  of  this  poow- 
granate  one  by  one/  said  the  wary  mponarch,  in  attusion  to  Grra* 
■ada, — the  Spanish  name  both  for  the  kingdom  and  the  fruit 
The  tntention  of  the  Catholic  sovereign  did  not  escape  the  eagle 
eye  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan.  Beings  however,  possesskl 
df  great  treasures,  and  having  placed  bis  territories  ia  a  warlike 
postwpe,  and  drawn  auxiliary  troops  from  his  allies,  the  princes  of 
Barbery,  he  felt  confident  in  his  means  of  resistance.  His  subjects 
were  fierce  of  spirit,  and  stent  of  heart — inared  to  tbe  exercises 
of  war,  and  patient  of  fetigue,  hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness. 
Above  aH,  tbey  were  dexterous  horsemen,  whether  heavily  arnted 
and  fuHy  appoin^d,  or  lightly  mounted,  a  la  geneiOy  with  merely 
lance  and  target.  Adroit  in  aH  kinds  of  stratagems,  impetuous  in 
Mack,  quick  to  disperse,  prompt  to  rally  and  to  return  like  a 
wfairlwiBd  to  the  charge,  diey  were  considhered  the  best  of  tnx^ 
for  daring  inroads,  sudden  scotuings,  and  all  kinds  of  partisan 
warfare.  In  fact,  they  have  bequeathed  their  wild  and  predatory 
spirit  to  Spain ;  and  her  bandaleros,  her  contrabandistas,  and 
her  guerrillas,  her  marauders  of  the  mountain,  and  scamperers  of 
the  plain,,  may  all  be  traced  back  to  tlie  belligerent  era  of  the 
Mooia. 

Tbe  trace  which  had  existed  betweea  the  Catholic  sovereign 
and  the  king  of  Granada  contained  a  singular  clause,  charac-* 
teiistie  of  the  wary  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  two  neigh- 
houaiiig  nadaoa,.  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  pennitted  either 
pasty  to  make  sudden  inroads  and  assaults  upon  towns  and  for- 
tresses, provided  they  were  done  furtively  and  by  stratagem,  with*^ 
out  di^ay  of  banner  6r  sound  of  truflspet,  or  regular  encamp- 
ment, and  that  Ihey  did  not  last  above  three  daya^  This  g^e 
nse  to  fiocquent  ^terpriscsof  a  hardy  and  adwnlUFOue  cbaracter,i 
in  vriiich  castles  and  strong-hoUs  wene  takeft  by  surprise,,  and 
earned  sword  in  hand.  Monuments  of  diese  border  seourings^i 
and  the  j<3alons.wntchfohiesa  awakened  by  then,  may  still  be  seea 
by  the  traveller  in  every  part  of  Spain,  but  particulariy  in  Anda* 
Insia.  The  OKHUitfliDa  which  foraaed  die  barriers  of  the  Christian 
and  Moslem  territories^  are  still  eiested  widi  ruined  watch  towers^ 
nAene  the  helnied  and  turbaned  sentinels  kept  a  look-out  on  tbe 
V^;pi  of  Grannda,  or  the  plains  of  the  Guadalquiwr.  Every 
pasa  haa  ita  dismantled  fortress^   and  every  town   and 

village. 
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village,  and  eveu  hamlet,  of  mountain  or  valley,  its  strong  tower 
of  defence.  Even  on  the  beautiful  little  stream  of  the  Guadayra, 
M'hich  now  winds  peacefully  among  flowery  banks  and  groves  of 
myrtles  and  oranges,  to  throw  itself  into  the  Guadalquivir,  the 
Moorish  mills,  which  have  studded  its  borders  for  centuries, 
have  each  its  battlemented  tower,  where  the  miller  and  his  family 
could  take  refuge  until  the  foray  which  swept  the  plains,  and 
made  hasty  sack  and  plunder  in  its  career,  had  passed  away. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Moor  and  Spaniard  in  those  days, 
when  the  sword  and  spear  hung  ready  on  the  wall  of  every  cot- 
tage, and  the  humblest  toils  of  husbandry  were  performed  with 
the  weapon  close  at  hand. 

The  outbreaking  of  the  war  of  Granada  is  in  keeping  with  this 
picture.  The  fierce  old  king,  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  had  deter^ 
mined  to  anticipate  his  adversary,  and  strike  the  first  blow.  The 
fortress  of  Zahara  was  the  object  of  his  attack ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  serve  for  that  of  many  of  those  old  warrior  towns 
which  remain  from  the  time  of  the  Moors,  built,  like  eagle  nests, 
among  the  wild  mountains  of  Andalusia. 

'  This  important  post  was  on  the  frontier,  between  Ronda  and 
Medina  Sidonia,  and  was  built  on  the  crest  of  a  rocky  mountain,  with 
a  strong  castle  perched  above  it,  upon  a  cliff  so  high  that  it  was  said 
to  be  above  the  flight  of  birds  or  drift  of  clouds.  The  streets,  and 
many  of  the  houses,  were  mere  excavations,  wrought  out  of  the  living 
rock.  The  town  had  but  one  gate,  opening  to  the  west,  and  defended 
by  towers  and  bulwarks.  The  only  ascent  to  this  cragged  fortress 
was  by  roads  cut  in  the  rock,  and  so  rugged  as  in  many  places  to  re- 
semble broken  stairs.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  mountain  fortress 
of  Zahara,  which  seemed  to  set  all  attack  at  defiance,  insomuch  that  it 
had  become  so  proverbial  throughout  Spain,  that  a  woman  of  for- 
bidding and  inaccessible  virtue  was  called  a  Zaharena.  But  the 
Stixjngest  fortress  and  sternest  virtue  have  their  weak  points,  and  re- 
quire unremitting  vigilance  to  guard  them :  let  warrior  and  dame  take 
warning  from  the  fate  of  Zahara.^ 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  made  a  midnight  attack  upon  this  for- 
tress during  a  howling  wintry  storm,  which  had  driven  the  very 
sentinels  from  their  posts.  He  scaled  the  walb,  and  gained 
possession  of  both  town  and  castle  before  the  garrison  were 
roused  to  arms.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  made  resistance  were 
cut  down,  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  and  driven,  men,  women, 
and  children,  like  a  herd  of  cattle  to  Granada. 

The  capture  of  Zahara  was  as  an  electric  shock  to  the  cliivaliy 
of  Spain.  Among  those  roused  to  action  was .  Don  Rodngo 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice  as  being  the  real  hero  of  the  war.  Florian  has  assigned 
this  honour,,  in  his  historical  romance,  to  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova, 
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surnamed  the  Great  Captain,  who,  in  fact,  performed  but  an  in 
ferior  part  in  these  campaigns.  It  was  in  the  subsequent  war  of 
Italy  that  he  acquired  his  high  renown.  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon 
ia  a  complete  exemplification  of  the  Spanish  cavalier  of  the  olden 
time.  Temperate,  chaste,  vigilant,  and  valorous ;  kind  to  his  vas- 
sak,  frank  toward  his  equals,  faithful  and  loving  to  his  friends,  ter- 
rible yet  magnanimous  to  his  enemies ;  contemporary  historians 
extol  him  as  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  and  compare  him  to  the  immortal 
Cid.  His  ample  possessions  extended  over  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Andalusia,  including  many  towns  and  fortresses.  A  host  of  re- 
tainers, ready  to  follow  him  to  danger  or  to  death,  fed  in  his  castle 
hall,  which  waved  with  banners  taken  from  the  Moors.  His  ar- 
mouries glittered  with  helms  and  cuirasses,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
ready  burnished  for  use,  and  his  stables  were  filled  with  hardy 
steeds,  trained  to  a  mountain  scamper.  This  ready  preparation 
arose  not  merely  from  his  residence  on  the  Moorish  border :  he 
had  a  formidable  foe  near  at  hand,  in  .Juan  de  Guzman,  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  Spanish  nobles.  We 
shall  notice  one  or  two  particulars  of  bis  earlier  life,  which  our 
author  has  omitted,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  his  chronicle,  but 
which  would  have  given  additional  interest  to  some  of  its  scenes. 
An  hereditary  feud  subsisted  between  these  two  noblemen ;  and 
as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  their  plan  of 
reducing  the  independent  and  dangerous  power  of  the  nobles  of 
Spain,  the  whole  province  of  Andalusia  was  convulsed  by  their 
strife.  They  waged  war  against  each  other  like  sovereign  princes, 
regarding  neither  the  authority  of  tlie  crown  nor  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  Every  fortress  and  castle  became  a  strong  hold  of 
their  partisans,  and  a  kind  of  club  law  prevailed  over  the  land, 
like  the  faust  recht  once  exercised  by  the  robber  counts  of 
Germany.  The  suiferings  of  the  province  awakened  the  solici- 
tude of  Isabella,  and  brought  her  to  Seville,  where,  seated  on 
a  throne  in  a  great  hall  of  the  Alcazar  or  Moorish  palace,  she 
held  an  open  audience  to  receive  petitions  and  complaints.  The 
nobles  of  the  province  hastened  to  do  her  homage.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Cadiz  alone  did  not  appear.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Si- 
donia accused  him  of  having  been  treasonably  in  the  interest  of 
Portugal,  in  the  late  war  of  the  succession;  of  exercising  tyran- 
nical sway  over  certain  royal  domains ;  of  harassing  the  subjects 
of  the  crown  with  his  predatory  bands,  and  keeping  himself  aloof 
in  warlike  defiance,  in  his  fortified  city  of  Xeres.  The  continued 
absence  of  the  marquis  countenanced  these  charges,  and  they 
yvere  reiterated  by  the  relations  and  dependents  of  the  duke,  who 
thronged  and  controlled  the  ancient  city  of  Seville.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  queen  was  roused,  and  she  determined  to  reduce 
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the  supposed  rebel  by  force  of  arms.  Tidings  of  the«e  evente 
were  conveyed  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  roused  him  to  vindicate  his 
honour  with  frankness  dnd  decision.  He  instantly  set  off  from 
Xeres,  attended  by  a  single  servant.  Spurring  across  the  coun- 
try, and  traversing  the  hostile  city,  he  entered  the  palace  by  a 
private  portal,  and  penetrating  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen, 
presented  himself  suddenly  before  her. 

*  Behold  me  here,  most  potent  sovereign ! '  exclaimed  he,  *  to  answer 
any  charge  in  person.  I  come  not  to  accuse  others,  but  to  vindicate 
myself;  not  to  deal  in  words,  but  in  deeds.  It  is  said  that  I  hold 
Xeres  and  Alcala  fortified  and  garrisoned,  in  defiance  of  your  autho* 
jrity :  send  and  take  possession  of  them,  for  they  are  yours.  Do  you 
require  'my  patrimonial  hereditaments  ?  From  this  chamber  I  will 
direct  their  surrender ;  and  here  I  deliver  up  my  very  person  into 
your  power.  As  to  the  other  charges,  let  investigation  be  made ;  and 
if  I  stand  not  clear  and  loyal,  impose  on  me  whatever  pain  or  penalty 
you  may  think  proper  to  inflict.'* 

Isabella  saw  in  the  intrepid  frankness  of  the  Marquis  strong 
proof  of  innocence,  and  declared,  that  had  she  thought  him 
guilty,  his  gallant  confidence  would  have  insured  her  clemency. 
JShe  took  possession  of  the  fortresses  surrendered,  but  caused  the 
Duke  to  give  up  equally  his  military  posts,  and  to  free  Seville 
from  these  distracting  contests,  ordered  either  chief  to  dwell  on 
his  estate.  Such  was  the  feud  betwixt  these  rival  nobles  at  the 
time  when  the  old  Moorish  king  captured  and  sacked  Zahara. 

The  news  of  this  event  stirred  up  the  warrior  spirit  of  Ponce 
de  Leon  to  retaliation.  He  sent  out  his  scouts,  and  soon  learnt 
that  the  town  of  Alhama  was  assailable.  *  This  was  a  large, 
wealthy,  and  populous  place,  which,  from  its  strong  position 
on  a  rocky  height,  widiin  a  few  leagues  of  the  Moorish  capital, 
had  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  "  Key  of  Granada."  '  The 
marquis  held  conference  with  the  most  important  commanders  of 
Andalusia,  excepting  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  his  deadly 
foe,  and  concerted  a  secret  march  through  the  mountain  pasaes 
to  Alhama,  which  he  surprised  and  carried.  We  forbear  to 
follow  the  author  in  his  detail  of  this  wild  and  perilous  enter* 
prise,  the  success  of  which  struck  deep  consternation  in  the  Moors 
of  Granada.  The  exclamation  of  ^  Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I — Wo  is 
me,  Alhama  P  was  in  every  mouth.  It  has  become  the  burthen 
of  a  mournful  Spanish  ballad,  supposed  of  Moorish  origin,  which 
has  been  translated  by  Lord  Byrom 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  and  his  gallant  companions,  now  in 
possession  of  Alhama,  were  but  a  handful  of  men,  in  the  heart 
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of  «ii  enemy's  couHtiy,  and  were  surrounded  •  by  a  powerful  army, 
led  by  the  fierce  King  of  Granada.  They  despatched  messengers  to 
Seville  and  Cordova,  describing  their  perilous  situation,  and  im- 
ploring aid.  Nothing  could  equal  the  anguish  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Cadiz  on  hearing  of  the  danger  of  her  lord.  She  looked  rouud 
in  her  deep  distress  for  some  powerful  nobre,  competent  to  raise 
the  force  requisite  for  his  deliverance.  Mo  one  was  so  compe- 
tent as  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  To  many,  however,  he 
would  have  seemed  the  last  person  to  whom  to  apply;  but  she 
judged  of  him  by  her  own  high  and  .genergus  mind,  and  did  not 
hesitate.  The  event  showed  how  well  noble  spirits  understand 
each  other. 

'  He  immediately  despatched  a  courteous  letter  to  the  marchioness, 
assuring  her,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  request  of  so  honourable 
and  estimable  a  lady,  and  to  rescue  from  peril  so  valiant  a  cavalier  aa 
her  husband,  whose  loss  would  be  great,  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  all 
Christendom,  he  would  forego  the  recollection  of  all  past  grievances, 
and  hasten  to  his  relief.  The  duke  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the 
alcaydes  of  his  towns  and  fortresses,  ordering  them  to  join  him  forth- 
with at  Seville,  with  all  the  force  they  could  spare  from  their  garrisons. 
fie  called  on  all  the  chivalry  of  Andalusia  to  make  a  common  cause 
in  the  rescue  of  those  Christian  cavaliers  ;  and  he  offered  lar^e  p^ 
to  all  volunteers  who  would  resort  to  him  with  horses,  armour,  and 
provisions.  Thus  all  who  could  be  incited  by  honour,  religion,  pa- 
triotism, or  thirst  of  gain,  were  induced  to  hasten  to  his  stand^d ;  and 
he  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thou- 
sand foot.' 

Ferdinand  was  in  church  at  Medina  del  Campo  when  he  heard 
of  the  achievement  and  the  peril  of  his  gallant  cavaliers,  and  set 
out  instantly  to  aid  in  person  in  their  rescue.  He  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to  pause  for  him  on  the  frontier  ;;^but 
it  was  a  case  of  life  and  death :  the  duke  left  a  message  to  that 
effect  for  his  sovereign,  and  pressed  on  his  unceasing  march.  He 
amved  just  in  time,  when  the  garrison,  reduced  to  extranity  bgr 
incessant  skimnthes  aad  assattlu,  and  the  want  of  water,  and  r^ 
sembling  skeletons  rather  than  Innog  men,  were  on  the  point  of 
MKng  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  wba 
commanded  the  siege  in  person,  tore  his  beard  when  his  scouts 
lironght  him  word  of  their  arrival. 

*  They  had  seen  from  the  heights  the  long  columns  and  ilauntrag  ban- 
ners of  the  Christian  army  approaching  through  the  mountains.  Tb 
finger  would  he  to  place  himself  between  two  bodies  of  the  enemy* 
Breaking  up  his  camp,  therefore,  m  all  haste,  he  gave  up  the  siege 
of  Alhama,  and  hastened  back  to  Oranada ;  and  the  lort^clash  of  Wb 
cymbals  scarce  died  upon  the  car  from  the  distant  hills,  before  the 
standard  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  seen  emerging  in  ano- 
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ther  direction  from  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  •  •  .  It  was  a 
noble  and  gracious  sight  to  behold  the  meeting  of  those  two  ancient 
foes,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz.  When 
the  marquis  beheld  his  magnanimous  deliverer  approaching,  he  melted 
into  tears :  all  past  animosities  only  gave  the  greater  poignancy  to 
present  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration ;  they  clasped  each  other 
m  their  arms ;  and,  from  that  time  forward,  were  true  and  cordial 
friends/ 

Having  duly  illustrated  these  instances  of  chivalrous  hardihood 
and  noble  magnanimity,  the  author  shifts  his  scene  from  the 
Christian  camp  to  the  Moslem  hall,  and  gives  us  a  peep  into  the 
interior  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Moorish 
monarchs.  The  old  King  of  Granada  was  perplexed,  not  merely 
i/vith  foreign  wars,  but  with  family  feuds,  and  seems  to  have 
evinced  a  kind  of  tiger  character  in  both.  He  had  several  wives^ 
two  of  whom  were  considered  as  sultanas,  or  queens.  One, 
named  Ayxa,  was  of  Moorish  origin,  and  suruamed  La  Horra, 
or  The  ChastCy  from  the  purity  of  her  manners.  Fatima,  the 
other,  had  been  originally  a  Christian  captive,  and  was  called, 
from  her  beauty,  Zoroya,  or  I'he  Light  of  Dawn.  The  former 
had  given  birth  to  his  eldest  son,  Abdalla,  or  Boabdil,  commonly 
called  El  Chico,  or  the  Younger;  and  the  latter  had  brought  him 
two  sons.  Zoroya  abused  the  influence  that  her  youth  and  beauty 
^ve  her  over  the  hoary  monarch,  inducing  him  to  repudiate  the 
virtuous  Ayxa,  and  exciting  his  suspicions  against  Boabdil  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  determined  upon  his  death.  It  was  the  object 
of  Zoroya,  by  these  flagitious  means,  to  secure  the  succession  for 
one  of  her  own  children. 

'  The  sultana  Ayxa  was  secretly  apprized  of  the  cruel  design  of  the 
old  monarch.  She  was  a  woman  of  talents  and  courage,  and,  by 
means  of  her  female  attendants,  concerted  a  plan  for  the  escape  of 
her  son.  A  faithful  servant  was  instructed  to  wait  below  the  Alham- 
bra,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Darro,  with  a 
.fleet  Arabian  courser.  The  sultana,  when  the  castie  was  in  a  state 
-of  deep  repose,  tied  together  the  shawls  and  scarfs  of  herself  and  her 
iemale  attendants,  and  lowered  the  youthful  prince  from  the  tower  of 
Comares.  He  made  his  way  in  safety  down  the  steep  rocky  hill  to  the 
banks  of  the  Darro,  and,  thro\iing  himself  on  the  Arabian  courser, 
was  thus  spirited  off  to  the  city  of  Guadix.  Here  he  lay  for  some 
time  concealed,  until,  gaining  adherents,  he  fortified  himself  in  the 
place,  and  set  his  tyrant  father  at  defiance.  Such  was  the  commence* 
ment  of  those  internal  feuds  which  hastened  the  downfal  of  Granada. 
The  Moors  became  separated  into  two  hostile  factions,  headed  by  the 
father  and  the  son,  and  several  bloody  encounters  took  place  between 
them ;  yet  they  never  failed  to  act  with  all  their  separate  force  against 
the  Chnstians,  as  a  common  enemy/ 
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It  is  proper,  in  this  place,  to  remark,  that  the  present  chronicle 
gives  an  entirely  different  character  to  Boabdil  from  that  by  which 
be  is  usually  described.  It  says  nothing  of  his  alleged  massacre 
of  the  Abencerrages,  nor  of  the  romantic  story  of  his  Jealous  per- 
secution and  condemnation  of  his  queen,  and  her  vmdication  in 
combat  by  Christian  knights.  The  massacre,  in  fact,  if  it  really 
did  take  place,  was  the  deed  of  his  tiger-hearted  father ;  the  story 
of  the  queen  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  contemporary  chronicle, 
either  Spanish  or  Arabian,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Irving  as 
a  mere  fabrication.  Boabdil  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  rash, 
at  other  times  irresolute,  but  never  cruel. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  predatory  war  that  prevailed  about  the 
borders,  we  would  fain  make  some  extracts  from  a  foray  of  the 
old  Moorish  king  into  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
who  had  foiled  him  before  Alhama ;  but  this  our  limits  forbid. 
It  ends  triumphantly  for  Muley  Hassen;  and  Boabdil  el  Chico, 
in  consequence,  found  it  requisite  for  his  popularity  to  strike  some* 
signal  blow  that  might  eclipse  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  rival 
king,  his  father.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  renowned 
at  joust  and  tourney,  but  as  yet  unproved  in  the  field  of  battle. 
He  was  encouraged  to  make  a  danng  inroad  into  the  Christian 
territories  by  the  father  of  his  favourite  sultana,  Ali  Atar,  alcayde 
of  Loxa,  a  veteran  warrior,  ninety  years  of  age,  whose  name  was 
the  terror  of  the  borders. 

'  Boabdil  assembled  a  brilliant  army  of  nine  thousand  foot  and 
seven  hundred  horse,  comprising  the  most  illustrious  and  valiant  of 
the  Moorish  chivalry.  His  mother,  the  Sultana  Ayxa  La  Horra,  armed 
Han  for  the  field,  and  gave  him  her  benediction  as  she  girded  his 
cimetar  to  his  side.  His  favourite  wife,  Mora3rma,  wept,  as  she  thought 
of  the  evils  that  might  befal  him.  *'  Why  dost  thou  weep,  daughter  of 
Ali  Atar  ?"  said  the  high-minded  Ajrxa ;  "  these  tears  become  not 
the  daughter  of  a  warrior,  nor  the  wife  of  a  king.  Believe  me,  thelre 
brks  more  danger  for  a  monarch  vrithin  the  strong  walls  of  a  palace, 
than  within  the  frail  curtains  of  a  tent.  It  is  by  perils  in  the  field, 
that  thy  husband  must  purchase  security  on  his  throne.**  But  Morayms 
still  hung  upon  his  neck,  with  tears  and  sad  forebodings  ;  and  when 
he  departed  from  the  Alhambra,  she  betook  herself  to  her  murador, 
vrhich  looks  out  over  the  vega,  whence  she  watched  the  army  as  it 
passed  in  shining  order  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Loxa ;  and  every 
hurst  of  warlike  melody  that  came  swelling  on  the  breeze  was 
answered  by  a  gush  of  sorrow 

*  At  Loxa,  the  royal  army  was  reinforced  by  old  Ali  Atar,  with  the 
dx>ten  horsemen  of  his  garrison,  and  many  of  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  border  towns.  The  people  of  Loxa  shouted  with  exultation,  when 
they  bdield  Ali  Atar  armed  at  all  points,  and  once  more  mounted  on 
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his  Barbary  steed,  which  had  often  borne  him  over  the  borders.  The 
veteran  warrior,  with  nearly  a  century  of  years  upon  his  head,  had  all 
the  fire  and  animation  of  a  youth  at  the  prospect  of  a  foray,  and 
careered  from  rank  to  rank  with  the  velocity  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert. 
The  populace  watched  the  army  as  it  paraded  over  the  bridge,  and 
wound  into  the  passes  of  the  moimtains ;  and  still  their  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  pennon  of  Ali  Atar,  as  if  it  bore  with  it  an  assurance 
©f  victory/ 

The  enemy  has  scarcely  had  a  day's  ravage  in  the  Christiaa 
land,  when  the  alarm*fires  give  notice  that  the  Moor  is  over  the 
border.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  this  picture  of  th« 
sudden  rising  of  a  frontier  in  those  times  of  Moorish  inroad.  We 
pass  on  to  die  scene  of  action,  when  the  hardy  Count  de  Cahni 
came  up  with  the  foe,  having  pressed  fearlessly  forward  at  the  head 
of  a  handful  of  household  troops  and  retainers* 

*  The  Moorish  king  descried  the  Spanish  forces  at  a  distance,  al» 
though  a  slight  fog  prevented  his  seeing  them  distinctly,  and  aso^r* 
tainiog  their  numbers^  His  old  father*in-law,  Ali  Atar,  was  by  hia 
side,  who,  being  a  veteran  marauder,  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 

tandards  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  frontiers.  When  ihe  king  be* 
Aeld  the  ancient  and  long-disused  banner  of  Cabra  emeiging  from  the 
mist,  he  turned  to  Ali  Atar,  and  demanded  whose  ensign  it  was.  The 
old  borderer  was  for  once  at  a  loss,  for  the  banner  had  not  been  dis* 
played  in  battle  in  his  time.  *'  Sire,"  replied  he,  after  a  pause,  *'  I 
have  been  considering  that  standard,  but  do  not  know  it.  It  appears 
to  be  a  dog,  which  is  a  device  borne  by  tiie  towns  of  Baeza  and  Ubeda. 
If  it  be  so,  all  Andalusia  is  in  movement  against  you ;  for  it  is  not 
probable  diat  any  single  commander  or  community  would  venture  te 
attack  you.    I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  retire." 

*  The  Count  of  Cabra,  in  winding  down  the  hill  towards  the  Moon, 
found  himself  on  a  much  lower  station  than  the  enemy.  He  thorefinre 
ordered,  in  all  haste,  that  his  standard  should  be  tfdcen  back,  so  as  to 
gain  the  vantage  ground.  The  Moors,  nustaking  this  for  a  retreat^ 
rushed  impetuously  towards  the  Christians.  The  latter,  having  gained 
the  height  proposed,  charged  down  upon  them  at  the  same  moment^ 
"^ith  the  battle  cry  of  **  Santiago ! "  and,  dealing  the  first  blows,  laid 
many  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers  in  the  dust 

*'The  Moors,  thus  checked  in  their  tumultuous  assault,  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  began  to  give  way, — the  Christians  fblk>win|p 
hard  upon  them.  Boabdil  el  Chico  endeavoured  to  rally  them.  **  Holdl 
hold !  for  shame ! ''  cried  he :  "  let  us  not  fly,  at  least  until  we  know 
our  enemy ! "  The  Moorish  chivalry  were  stung  by  this  reproof  and 
tamed  to  make  front,  with  the  valour  of  men.  who  feel  that  they  are 
^hting  under  their  monarch's  eye.  At  this  moment,  Lorenzo  de  Poiv 
res,  alcayde  of  Luque,  arrived  witii  fif^  horse  and  one  hundred  fbot^ 
s^vnding  an  Italian  trumpet  fixmi  among  a  catpie  of  oalutraee,  whicli 
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•oneealed  his  force.  The  quick  ear  of  old  AJi  Atar  caught  the  note. 
«'  Thar  is  an.  Italian  trumpet,"  said  he  to  the  king :  ''  the  whole  world 
aeems  in  acms  against  your  majesty !''  The  trumpet  of  Lorenzo  de 
Porres  wan  answered  by  that  of  the  Count  de  Cabra  in  another  di- 
rection ;  and  it  seemed  to  the  Moors  as  if  they  were  between  two 
armies.  Don  Lorenzo,  sallying  from  among  the  oaks,  now  charged 
upon  the  enemy.  The  latter  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  force  of 
this  new  fbe.  The  confusion,  the  variety  of  alarms,  the  attacks  from 
opposite  quarters,  the  obscurity  of  the  fog,  all  conspired  to  deceive 
them  as  to  the  number  of  their  adversaries.  Broken  and  dismayed, 
tixey  retreated  fighting ;  and  nothing  but  the  presence  and  remon* 
stnmce*  of  the  kii^  prevented  their  retreat  from  becoming  a  head** 
kng' flight/ 

The  skirmishing  retreat  lasted  for  about  three  leagues ;  but  on 
Ae  banks  of  the  Mingonzalez  the  route  became  complete.  The 
Bemiit  is  related  by  a  fugitive  from  the  field. 

*  The  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watch-towers  of  Loxa,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Xenil,  which  passes  through  the  mountains.  They 
Iboked,  to  behdd  the  king  returning  in  tnumph,  at  the  head  of  his 
shining  host,  laden  with  the' spoil  of  the  unbeliever.  They  looked,  to 
bdiold  the  standard  of  their  warlike  idol,  the  fierce  Ali  Atar,  borne 
by  the  chivalry  of  Loxa,  ever  foremost  in  the  wars  of  the  border. 

*'  In  the  evening,  of  the  2l6t  of  April,  they  descried  a  single  horse- 
man, urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  As  he 
drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the  flash  of  arms,  that  he  was  a  warrior; 
and,  on  nearer  approach,  by  the  richness  of  his  armour,  and  the  capa» 
liaon  of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to  be  a  warrior  of  rank. 

^  He  reached  Loxa  faint  and  aghast ;  his  Arabian  courser  covered 
with  foam,  and  dust,  and  blood,  panting  and  staggering  with  fatigue, 
and  gashed  with  wounds.  Having  brought  his  master  in  safety,  he 
sank  down  and  died,  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  soldiers  at  the 
gate  gathered  round  the  cavalier,  as  he  stood,  mute  and  melancholy, 
by  his  expiring  steed.  They  knew  him  to  be  the  gallant  Cidi  Caleb, 
nephew  of  the  chief  alfaqui  of  the  albaycen  of  Granada.  When  the' 
people  of  Loxa  beheld  this  noble  cavidier  thus  alone,  haggard  and 
dB}octed,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  foarfol  forebodings. 

'  "  Cavalier,"  said  they,  "  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and  army  ?  '^ 
He  cast  his  hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Christiana*. 
^'  There  they  lie ! ''  exclaimed  he :  ^'  the  heavens  have  fallen  upon* 
them !  all  are  lost — all  dead  ! " 

*  Upon  this,  there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation  among  the 
people,  and  loud  wailings  of  women  ;  for  the  flower  of  the  youth  ot 
lioxa  were  with  the  army.  An  old  Moorish  soldier,  scarred  in  many 
a  border  battle,  stood  leaning  on  his  lance  by  the  gateway.  '*  Where 
is  Ali  Atar?^  demanded  he  eageriy.  *'  If  he  still  live,  the  army 
cannot  be  lost.'* 

*  '•^  I  saw  his  turban  cleft  by  the  Christian  sword  J*  replied  Cidl 
Caleb.    **  His  body  is  floatuig  in  the  Xenil."  ^ 
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.  *  When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast^  and 
threw  dust  upon  his  head ;  for  he  was  an  old  follower  of  Ali  Atar/ 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  was  conducted  a  captive  to  Vacna,  a 
frontier  town  among  the  mountains ;  and  the  ruined  towers  of  the 
old  time-worn  castle  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  in  which 
he  was  held  in  honourable  durance  by  the  hardy  Count  de  Cabra. 
Ferdinand  at  length  liberated  him,  on  stipulation  of  an  ample 
tribute,  and  vassalage,  with  military  service,  to  the  Castilian  crown. 
It  was  his  policy  to  divide  the  Moors,  by  fomenting  a  civil  war- 
between  the  two  rival  kings;  and  his  foresight  was  justified  by 
the  result.  The  factions  of  the  father  4ind  the  son  broke  forth 
again  with  redoubled  fury,  and  Moor  was  armed  against  Moor, 
instead  of  uniting  against  the  common  foe. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  became  infirm  through  vexation  as  welL 
as  age,  and  blindness  was  added  to  his  other  calamities.  He  had, 
however,  a  brother,  named  Abdalla,  but  generally  called  £1  2^al, 
or  the  Valiant,  younger,  of  course,  than  himself,  yet  well  stricken 
in  years,  who  was  alike  distinguished  for  cool  judgment  and  fiery 
courage,  and  for  most  of  the  other  qualities  which  form  an  able 
general.  This  chief,  whose  martial  deeds  run  through  the  present 
history,  became  the  ruler  of  his  brother's  realm,  and  was  soon  after 
raised  by  acclamation  to  the  throne,  even  before  the  ancient  king's 
decease,  which  shortly  followed,  and  not  without  suspicion  of  foul 
play.  The  civil  war,  which  had  commenced  between  father  and 
son,  was  kept  up  between  uncle  and  nephew.  The  latter,  though' 
vacillating  and  irresolute,  was  capable  of  being  suddenly  aroused 
to  prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  The  voice  of  the  multitude, 
changeful  as  the  wind,  fluctuated  between  £1  Chico  and  'EX 
Zagal,  according  as  either  was  successful ;  and,  in  depicting  the 
frequent,  and  almost  ludicrous,  vicissitudes  of  their  power  and 
popularity,  the  author  has  indulged  a  quiet  vein  of  sature,  on  the 
capricious  mutability  of  public  favour. 

The  varied  and  striking  scenes  of  daring  foray  and  mountain- 
maraud,  of  military  pomp  and  courtly  magnificence,  which  occur 
throughout  the  work,  make  selection  difficult.  The  following 
extract  shows  the  splendour  of  a  Spanish  camp,  and  the  varied 
chivalry  assembled  from  different  Christian  powers. 

*  Great  and  glorious  was  the  style  with  which  the  catholic  sovereigns 
opened  another  year's  campaign  of  this  eventful  war.  It  was  like 
commencing  another  act  of  a  stately  and  heroic  drama,  where  the 
curtain  rises  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  martial  melody,  and  the  whole. 
Bta^e  glitters  with  the  array  of  warriors  and  the  pomp  of  arms.  The 
ancient  city  of  Cordova  was  the  place  appointed  by  the  sovereign  for 
the  assemblage  of  the  troops ;  and,  early  in  the  spring  of  I486,  the 
fiur  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  resounded  with  the  shrill  blast  of  trum- 
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-pet,  and  the  impatient  neighing  of  the  war  horse.  In  this  splendid 
era  of  Spanish  chivalry,  there  was  a  rivalship  among  the  nobles,  who 
most  should  distinguish  himself  by  the  splendour  of  his  appearance,' 
and  the  number  and  equipments  of  his  feudal  followers.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  they  passed  through  the  streets  of  Cordoya  at  night,  in 
cavalcade,  with  great  numbers  of  lighted  torches,  the  rays  of  which, 
falling  upon  polished  armour,  and  nodding  plumes,  and  silken  scarfsy 
and  trappings  of  golden  embroidery,  filled  all  beholders  with  admi- 
ration. But  it  was  not  the  chivalry  of  Spain  alone,  which  thronged 
ibe  streets  of  Cordova.  The  fame  of  this  war  had  spread  through- 
out Christendom :  it  was  considered  a  kind  of  crusade ;  and  catho*. 
Yko  knights  from  all  parts  hastened  to  signalize  themselves  in  sa 
holy  a  cause.  There  were  several  valiant  chevaliers  from  France,' 
among  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Gaston  du  L^n,  seneschal. 
of  Toulouse.  With  him  came  a  gallant  train,  well  armed  and  mounted 
and  decorated  with  rich  surcoats  and  penaches  of  feathers.  These 
cavaliers,  it  is  said,  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  light  festivities  of  the 
court  They  were  devoted  to  the  fdr;  but  not  after  the  solemn  and 
passionate  manner  of  the  Spanish  lovers :  they  were  gay,  gallant,  and 
joyous  in  their  amours,  and  captivated  by  the  vivacity  of  their  attacks. 
They  were  at  first  held  in  light  estimation  by  the  grave  and  stately. 
Spanish  knights,  until  they  made  themselves  to  be  respected  by  their, 
wonderful  prowess  in  the  field. 

'  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  volunteers,  however,  who  appeared- 
in  Cordova  on  this  occasion,  was  an  English  knight,  of  royal  con- 
nexion. This  was  the  Lord  Scales,  Earl  of  Rivers,  related  to  the. 
Queen  of  England,  wife  of  Henry  VII.  He  had  distinguished  himself, 
in  tiie  preceding  year,  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Keld,  where  Henry. 
Tudor,  then  Earl  of  Richmond,  overcame  Richard  III.  That  decisive 
battle  having  left  the  country  at  peace,  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  retaining 
a  passion  for  warlike  scenes,  repaired  to  the  Castilian  court,  to  keep) 
his  arms  in  exercise  in  a  campaign  against  the  Moors.  He  brought 
with  him  a  hundred  archers,  all  dexterous  with  the  long  bow  and  the 
ck>th-yard  arrow ;  also  two  hundred  yeomen,  armed  cap-k-pife,  who. 
fought  with  pike  and  battleaxe — men  robust  of  frame,  and  of  prodi- 
gious strei^.  The  worthy  Padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  describes 
this  stranger  knight  and  his  followers  with  his  accustomed  accuracy 
and  minuteness.  "  This  cavalier,"  he  observes,  '*  was  from  the  island. 
of  England,  and  brought  with  him  a  train  of  his  vassals ;  men  who 
had  been  hardened  in  certain  civil  wars  which  had  rap;ed  in  their 
country.  They  were  a  comely  race  of  men,  but  too  fair  and  fresh 
for  warriors;  not  having  the  sunburnt,  martial  hue  of  our  old 
Castilian  soldiery.  They  were  huge  feeders,  also,  and  deep  carousers; 
and  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sober  diet  of  our  troops» 
but  must  fain  eat  and  drink  after  the  manner  of  their  own  country. 
They  were  often  noisy  and  unruly,  also,  in  their  wassail ;  and  their 
quarter  of  the  camp  was  prone  to  be  a  scene  of  loud  revel  and  sudden, 
brawL    They  were  withal  of  great  prid^ ;  yet  it  was  not  like  our  in- , 
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iammabie'Spanuh  pride :  thoy  stood:  not  much  upon  the  ^pmtdonor  f 
kigfa  ptmctiliQ^  and  rareiy  drew  the  stiletto  in  their  disputes ;    bub 
their  pride  was- silent  and  coBtumelious«    Though  from  a  remote  and 
somewhat,  harharous.  island,  they  yet  believed  themselves  the  moBtE. 
per£sct  men  upoa  earth ;  and  magnified  their  chieftain,  the  Lord  Scales, 
beyond  the  greatest  of  oiur  grandees.     With  all  this,  it  must  be  sncb 
of  liiem  that  they  were  marvellous  good  men  in.  the  field,  dexteroac 
arohersi  and  powerful  with  the  battkaxe.     In  their  groat  pride  andb 
«df<-wiil,  they  always  sought  to  press  in  the  advance,  and  take  d» 
post  of  danger,  trying  to  outvie  our  Spanish  chivalry.     They  did  not 
Ruh  forward  fiemely,  or  make  a  brilliant  ona^  like  ^e  Moorish  and 
IBpanish  tcoops,  but  they  went  into  the  fight  deliberately ,.  and  per* 
rated  obstinately,  and  were  slow  to  find  out  when  they  were  bei^fcen^ 
Withal,  they  were  much  esteemed,  yet  little  liked,  by  our  sokii^yy. 
irho.  consulted  them  stanch  companions  in  the  field,  yet  coveted  but 
litde  fellowship  wilii  them  in  the  camp.     Their  commander,  the  Lord 
Scales,  was  an^  accomplished  ca;ralier,  of  gracious  and  noble  presence^ 
^md.fair  speech.   It  was  a  marvel  to  see  so  much  courtesy  in  a  knight 
brought  up  so  far  from  our  Castilian  court.    He  was  much  honoured 
by  the  king  and  queen,  and  found  great  favour  witii  the  fair  dames 
about  the  court ;  who,  indeed,  are  rather  prone  to  be  pleased  with, 
fbreign  cavaliers.     He  went  always  in  costly  state,  attended  by  pages, 
and  esquires,  and  accompanied  by  noble  young  cavaliers  of  his  country^ 
vho  had.  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner,  to  learn  the  gentle 
eamrcise  of  arms.      In  all  pageants  and  festivals,  the  eyes  of  tha 
populace  were  attracted  by  liie  singular  bearing  and  rich  array  of  tiuE 
flj^lish  earl  and  his  train,  who  pnded  themsdves  in  always  appearing 
in  &e  garb  and  manner  of  their  country  ;  and  were,  indeed,  some* 
thing  very  magnificat,  delectable,  and  strange  to  behold*'* 

Ferdinand  led  this  gallant  army  to  besiege  Loxa,  a  powerful 
city  on  the  Moorish  frontier,  before  which  he  had  formerly  been- 
foiled.  The  assault  was  made  in  open  day,  by  a  detachment  which 
had  been  thrown  in  the  advance,  and  vrfiich  was  bravely  and  fiercely 
met  and  repelled  by  the  Moors. 

•  At  this  critical  juncture,  King  Ferdinand  emerged  from  the  moun- 
tlEiins  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  advanced  to  an  eminence 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  field  of  action.  By  his  side  was  the 
noble  EnglSh  cavalier,  the  Earl  of  Rivers.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  witnessed  a  scene  of  Moorish  warfare.  He  looked  ^vith  eager 
interest  at  the  chance-medley  fight  before  him — ^^the  wild  career  of 
cavalry,  the  irregular  and  tumultuous  rush  of  infentry,  and  Christian 
Helm  and  Moorish  turban  intermingling  in  deadly  struggle.  His 
high  blood  mounted  at  the  sight ;  and  his  very  soul  was  stirred  within 
him,  by  the  confhsed  war-cries,  the  clangour  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
and  the  reports  of  arquebuses,  that  came  echoing  up  the  mountains. 
Seeing  the  king  was  sending  a  reinforcement  to  the  field,  he  entreated 
permission  to  mingle  in  the  affray,  and  fight  according  to  the  fashion 
oFhis  country.  Hb  request  being  granted,  he  alighted  from  his  steed, 
'  He 
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lb  WAS  iB«rely'aFm«d  enblaiuo;  thai  b  tosBjr,  with  marioiiy  back^ 
pieee,  and  breastplate;  his  sword  was  girded  by  his  side,. and  in  his 
Iwod  he  wielded  a  poxmrfuLbattieoxe.  He  was*  followed  by  a  body  of 
U»  yeomen^  aisned  in  like  manner,  and  by  a  baaid  of  archers,  with 
bttwe  naadeof  the  tough  Snglish  yew-tree*  The  earl  turned  to  his 
HxMps,  and  addinssed  ^em  briefly  and  bluntly,  acconding  to  the 
manprtr  of  his  comiJacyL  '*  Bemamber,  my  merry  men  all,"  said  he^ 
^  the  eyes  of  strangers  are  upon  you ;  yoa  are  in  &  foreign  land^ 
fil^itiiig  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  merjy  old  Bngland  !'^ 
A  load  sheut  was  the  reply«  The  eari  waved  his  battleajce  over  his 
head.  *^  St.  George  for  England  1 ''  cried  he ;  and,  to  the  inspiring 
aofind  of  this  old  English  war^ry,  he.  and  his  followers  ruined  dawn 
ttt  the  battle,  with  muily  and  courageous  hearts. 

*•  The-  Moors-  were  oonfbunded  by  the  fury  of  these  assaults,  and 
gradaally.  fell  back  upon  the  bridge :  the  Christians  followed  up  their 
advantage,  and  drove  them  over  it  tumultuously.  The  Mooes  re* 
tnated  into  the  suburb,  and  Lord  Rivers  and  his  troc^  entered  with 
them  pell-mell,  fighting  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.  King' 
Vefdiaand  oame  up  to  Uie  scene  of  action  with  his  royal  guard,,  and 
the  isfidels  were  all  driven  within  the  city  walls.  Thus  were  the 
nbarba  gained  by  the  hardihood  of  the  English  lord,  without  such. 
an  event  having  been  premeditated.' 

V^ouif  strildng'  events  marked  the  progress  of  the  war — in* 
gemous  and  desperate  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  El  Zagal,  and 
persevering  success  in  the  well-judged  policy  of  Ferdinand.  A 
spell  of  ill  fortune  seemed  to  surround  the  old  Moorish  king  ever 
since  the  suspicious  death  of  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Muley 
Aben  Hassan,  which,  vfm  surmised  to  have  been  effected  through. 
hir  coBoivanee  ;  aad  his  popularity  sunk  with  his  versatile  sub* 
nets.  The  Spamards  at  length  laid  siege  to  the  powerful  city  of 
fiasa,  the  key  to  all  the  remaining  possessions  of  £1  ZagaU  The 
faril  of  the  idLoorish  kingdom  of  Granada  resounded  now  through^ 
out  the  eash  The  Grand  Turk,  Bajazet  II.,  and  his  deadly  foe 
Ike  Grand  Soldan  of  Egypt,  or  of  Babylon,  as  he  is  termed  by 
the  old  chroniolerst  suspended  their  bloody  feuds  to  check  this 
suiiioiia  war.  A  singular  embassy  from  the  latter  of  these  poten- 
tates now  entered  the  Spanish  camp« 

*  While  the  holy  Christian  army  was  beleaguering  the  infidel  city 
ef  Baea,  there  rode  into  the  camp,  one  day,  two  reverend  friars  of 
the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  One  was  of  portly  person,  and  authori- 
tativa  air.  He  bestrode  a  goodly  steed,  well  conditioned,  and  well 
^Biparisoiifld ;  while  his  companion  code  behind  him  upon  a  humble 
hack,  poorly  accoutred,  and,  as  he  rode,  he  scarcely  raised  his  eyes 
&)m  the  ground,  but  mamtained  a  meek  and  lowly  air.  The  arrival 
€>ttwo  friars  in  the  camp  was  not  a  matter  of  much  note ;  for,  in  these 
holy  waff9,  the  church  militant  continually  mingled  in  the  aflPray,  and 
Helmet  and  cowl  were  always  seen  together;-  but  it  was*  soon  dis- 
covered 
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<S)vered  that  these  worthy  saints  errant  were  from  a  far  country,  and 
on  a  mission  of  great  import.     They  were,  in  truth,  just  arrived  from 
the  Holy  Land,  being  two  of  the  saintly  men  who  kept  vigil  over  the* 
sepulchre  of  our  blessed  Lord  at  Jerusalem.     He,  of  the  tall  and- 
portly  form,  and  commanding  presence,  was  Fray  Antonio  Millan, 
prior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  in  the  Holy  City.     He  had  a  full  and 
florid  countenance,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  was  round,  and  swelling', 
and  copious,  in  his  periods,  like  one  accustomed  to  harangue,  and  to* 
be  listened  to  with  deference.     His  companion  was  small  and  spare 
in  form,  pale  of  visage,  and  soft,  and  silken,  and  almost  whisperiiig', 
in  speech.     *•  He  had  a  humble  and   lowly  way,"  says  Agapida ; 
*'  evermore  bowing  the  head,  as  became  one  of  his  calling.     Yet  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  efiFective  brothers  of  the 
convent ;  and,  when  he  raised  his  small  black  eye  from  the  earth, 
there  was  a  keen  glance  out  of  the   comer,  which   showed  that,' 
though  harmless  as  a  dove,  he  was,  nevertheless,  as  wise  as  a  ser- 
pent.''   These  holy  men  had  come,  on  a  momentous  embassy,  from  the 
Grand  Soldan  of  Egjrpt,  who,  as  head  of  the  whole  Moslem  sect,  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  preserve  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the 
grasp  of  unbelievers.    He  despatched,  therefore,  these  two  holy  friars,- 
with  letters  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  insisting  that  they  should  de-' 
sist  from  this  war,  and  reinstate  the  Moors  of  Granada  in  the  terri* 
tory  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed :  otherwise,  he  threatened 
to  put  to  death  ail  the  Christians  beneath  his  sway,  to  demolish  their 
convents  and  temples,  and  to  destroy  the  holy  sepulchre.' 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark,  that  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, in  the  course  of  his  tedious  solicitation  to  the  Spanish  court,  • 
was  present  at  this  siege ;  and  it  is  surmised  that,  in  conversa- 
tions with  these  diplomatic  monks,  he  was  first  inspired  with 
that  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  which,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  continued  to  animate  his  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  spirit,  and    beguile   him  into    magnificent  schemes 
and  speculations.     The  ambassadors  .of  the  Soldan,*  meantime, 
could  produce  no  change  in  the  resolution  of  Ferdinand.     Baza^ 
yielded  after  more  than  six  months'  arduous  siege,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  most  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Alpux- 
arra  mountains ;  and,  at  length,  the  fiery  £1  Zagal,  tamed  by  mis-^ 
fortunes,  and  abandoned  by  his  subjects,  surrendered  his  crown  to 
the  Christian  sovereigns,  for  a  stipulated  revenue  or  productive ' 
domain. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  remained  the  sole  and  unriv|illed  sovereign  of 
Granada,  the  vassal  of  the  Christian  sovereigns,  whose  assistance 
had  supported  him  in  his  wars  against  his  uncle.  But  he  was  now 
to  prove  the  hollow-hearted  friendship  of  the  politic  Ferdinand/ 
Pretences  were  easily  found  where  a  quarrel  was  already  predcter-' 
mined,  and  he  was  presently  required  to  surrender  the  city  and 
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crowu  of  Granada.  A  ravage  of  the  Vega  eDforced  the  demand, 
and  the  Spanish  armies  laid  siege  to  the  metropolis.  Ferdinand 
iiad  fulfilled  his  menace ; — he  had  picked  out  the  seeds  of  the 

Emegranate.  Every  town  and  fortress  had  successively  fallen  into 
(  hand,  and  the  city  of  Granada  stood  alone.  He  led  his  deso- 
lating armies  over  this  paradise  of  a  country,  and  left  scarcely 
«  living  animal  or  a  green  blade  on  the  face  of  the  land, — and 
Granada,  the  queen  of  gardens,  remained  a  desert.  The  history 
closes  with  the  last  scene  of  this  eventful  contest— the  sunender 
ot  the  Moorish  capital. 

*  Having  surrendered  the  last  symbol  of  power,  the  unfortunate 
Boabdil  continued  on  towards  the  Alpuxarras,  that  he  might  not 
behold  the  entrance  of  the  Christians  into  his  capital.  His  devoted 
imnd  of  cavaliers  followed  him  in  gloomy  silence ;  but  heavy  sighs 
burst  from  their  bosoms,  as  shouts  of  joy  and  strains  of  triumphant 
music  were  borne  on  the  breeze  from  the  victorious  army.  Having 
rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with  a  heavy  heart  for  his 
allotted  residence,  in  the  valley  of  Porchena.  At  two  leagues  dis- 
tance, the  cavalcade,  winding  mto  the  skirts  of  the  Alpuxarras,  as- 
cended an  eminence  commanding  the  last  view  of  Granada.  As  they 
arrived  at  this  spot,  the  Moors  paused  involuntarily  to  take  a  farewell 
gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  shut  from 
their  sight  for  ever.  Never  had  it  appeared  so  lovely  in  their  eyes. 
Tlie  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that  transparent  climate,  lighted  up  each 
tower  and  minaret,  and  rested  gloriously  upon  the  crowning  battle- 
ments of  the  Alharabra  ;  while  the  vega  spread  its  enamelled  bosom 
of  verdure  below,  glistening  with  the  silver  windings  of  the  XeniL 
The  Moorish  cavaliers  gazed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and 
grief  upon  that  delicious  abode,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures. 
While  they  yet  looked,  a  light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth  from  the 
citadel ;  and,  presently,  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the 
city  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings  was 
lost  for  ever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfortunes  and 
overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer  contain  itself.  *'  Allah 
achbar ! — God  is  great ! "  said  he ;  but  the  words  of  resignation  died 
apon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  His  mother,  the 
intrepid  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  was  indignant  at  his  weakness.  "  You 
do  well,"  said  shd,  **  to  weep  like  a  woman  for  what  you  failed  to 
idefrnd  like  a  man !  "  The  vizier,  Aben  Comixa,  endeavoured  to  con- 
fide his  royal  master.  *'  Consider,  sire,''  said  he,  *^  that  the  most 
B^al  misfortunes  often  render  men  as  renowned  as  the  most  pros- 
perous acliievements,  provided  they  sustain  them  with  magnanimity/' 
The  unhappy  monarch,  however,  was  not  to  be  consoled.  His  tears 
continued  to  flow.  ^'  Allah  achbar !  "  exclaimed  he,  **  when  did  mia- 
fortunes  ever  equal  mine ! "  From  this  circumstance,  the  hill,  which 
is  Aot  far  from  Padul,  took  the  name  of  Feg  Allah  Achbar ;  but  the 
point  of  iru^w  commanding  the  last  prospect  of  Granada  is  known 
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among  Spaniards  by  the  name  of  d  tUHmo  suspiro  M  Mara,  or  ^  the 
iast  sigh  of  the  Moor."  ' 

Here  ends  the  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada^  for  here 
the  author  lets  fall  the  curtain.  We  shall,  however,  extend  our 
view  a  little  further.  The  rejoicings  of  th€  Spanish  sovereigns 
were  echoed  at  Rome,  and  throughout  Christendom.  The  vener 
Table  chronicler,  Pedro  Abarca,  assures  us  that  King  Henry  VII» 
of  £ngland  celebrated  the  conquest  by  a  grand  procession  to  SU 
Paul's,  where  the  Chancellor  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogy  oft 
King  Ferdinand,  declaring  him  not  only  a  glorious  captain  and 
conqueror,  but  also  entitled  to  a  seat  among  the  Apostles.*^ 

The  pious  and  politic  monarch  governed  his  new  kingdom  witk 
more  righteousness  than  mercy.  'The  Moors  were  at  first  a  little 
restive  under  the  yoke ;  there  were  several  tumults  in  the  city; 
and  a  quantity  of  arms  were  discovered  in  a  secret  cave.  Manj 
of  the  offenders  were  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death^  sant 
being  quartered,  otliers  cut  in  pieces;  and  the  whole  mass  of  infidel 
inhabitants  was  well  sifted,  and  purged  of  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand delinquents.  This  system  of  wholesome  purgation  was 
zealously  continued  by  Fray  Francisco  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Ximenes,  who,  seconded  by  Fernando  de  Talavera,  Archbishop 
of  Granada,  and  clothed  in  the  terrific  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Moors.  We  forbear  to  detail 
ihe  various  modes, — sometimes  by  blandishment,  sometimes  by 
arigour,  sometimes  exhorting,  sometimes  entreating,  sometimes 
Jhanging,  sometimes  burning, — by  which  the  hard  hearts  of  the 
kifidels  were  subdued,  and  above  fifty  thousand  coaxed,  teamed, 
«nd  terrified  into  baptism. 

One  act  of  Ximenes  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  regret. 
The  Moors  had  cultivated  the  sciences  while  th^  lay  buried  im 
Europe,  and  were  renowned  for  the  value  of  their  literaturew 
Ximenes,  in  his  bigoted  zeal  to  destroy  the  Koran,  extended  his 
devastation  to  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  their  w<n^,  and 
burnt  five  thousand  manuscripts  on  various  subjects,  some  of  diem 
vei^  splendid  copies,  and  others  of  great  intnnsic  wordi^  sparing 
a  very  few,  which  treated  chiefly  of  medicine.  Here  we  shall 
pause,  and  not  pursue  the  subject  to  the  further  qppression  ani 
peraecution,  and  final  expulsion,  of  these  unhajipy  people ;  the 
latter  of  wUch  events  is  on^  of  the  most  in^politic  and  atrocioua 
recorded  in  die  pages  of  iustory. 

Centuries  have  ^i^ed  since  die  time  of  dus  ckiiialrouB  aad  wo^ 
nantic  ertruggle,  yet  the  monuments  of  it  still  fttmata,  and  ihm 
principal  fisicts  still  linger  in  the  popular  traditions  and  le^odMf 
bdlads  with  which  the  country  abounds.     The  likenesses  of  l^etw 

*  Abarci,  Amdes  de  Aragon,  p.  30* 
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iiaawai  and  IsabeHa  are  midttpliedy  hi  every  mode^  by  psmting  and 
aculpture,  io  the  churches,  and  convents,  and  palaces  of  Granada* 
Their  asfafes  rest  hi  sepulchral  magnificence  in  the  royal  chapel  of 
the  cathedral,  where  their  effigies  in  alabaster  lie  side  by  side 
before  a  splendid  ahar,  decorated  in  relief  with  the  story  of  thehr 
trinmph.  The  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  the  capital  is  stiU 
kept  up  by  f&tes,  and  ceremonies,  and  public  rejoicings.  The 
standard  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  again  unfurled  and  waved 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The  populace  are  admitted  to  rove 
all  day  about  the  halls  and  courts  of  the  Alhambra,  and  to  dance 
OD  its  terraces  ;  the  ancient  alarm-bell  resounds  at  mom,  at  noo% 
and  at  nightfall ;  great  emulation  prevails  among  the  damsels  te 
ring  a  peal, — it  is  a  sign  they  will  be  married  in  the  course  of  the 
openii^  year.  But  this  commemoration  is  not  confined  to  Gra«- 
mda  alone.  Every  town  and  village  of  the  mountains  on  the  Vega 
has  the  anniversary  of  its  deliverance  fi-om  Moorish  thraldom ; 
when  ancient  armour,  and  Spanish  and  Moorish  dresses,  and  un- 
wieldy arquebuses,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  are  brought 
forth  from  their  repositories — grotesque  processions  are  made — 
and  sham  battles,  celebrated  by  peasants,  arrayed  as  Christian* 
and  Moors,  in  which  the  latter  are  sure  to  be  signally  defeated, 
and  sometimes,  in  the  ardour  and  illusion  of  the  moment,  soundly 
rib-roasted. 

In  traversing  die  mountains  and  vallies  of  the  ancient  kingdom, 
the  traveller  may  trace  with  wonderful  distinctness  the  scenes  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  war.  The  muleteer,  as  he  lolls  on  his 
•pack-saddle,  smoking  his  cigar  or  cbannting  his  popular  romance, 
pauses  to  point  out  some  wild,  rocky  pass,  famous  for  the  bloody 
strife  of  infidel  and  Christian,  or  some  Moorish  fortress  butting 
above  the  road,  or  some  solitary  watch-tower  on  the  heights, 
connected  vrith  the  old  story  of  the  conquest.  Gibralfaro,  the 
warl&e  hold  of  Hamet  el  Zegri,  formidable  even  in  its  ruins^ 
still  frowns  down  from  its  rocky  height  upon  the  streets  of  Ma* 
Jsga.  Loxa,  Alhama,  Zafaara,  Ronda,  Guadix,  Baza,  have  aU 
Acir  Moorish  ruins, — rendered  classic  by  song  and  story.  The 
*  Last  sigh  of  the  Moor '  still  lingers  about  the  height  of  Padulx 
the  traveller  pauses  •ea  the  arid  and  thirsty  summit  of  the  hill, 
CQiDiiHiMlhig  a  view  over  the  varied  bosom  of  the  Vega,  to  the 
dtrtant  towers  of  Granada.  A  humble  cabin  is  erected  by  the 
way  side,  where  he  may  obtain  water  to  slake  his  thirst,  and  tte 
▼ery  rock  is  pointed  out  from  whence  the  unfortunate  Boabdil 
took  bis  last  look,  and  breathed  the  last  farewell,  to  his  beloved 
Alhambra. 

Every  part  of  Granada  itself  retains  some  memorial  of  the  taste 
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and  elegance^  the  valour  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Moors,  or  some 
memento  of  the  strife  that  sealed  their  downfall.  The  foun- 
tains which  gush  on  every  side  are  fed  by  the  aqueducts  once 
formed  by  Moslem  hands ;  the  Vega  is  still  embroidered  by  the 
gardens  they  planted^  where  the  remains  of  their  ingenious  irrigation 
spread  the  verdure  and  freshness  of  a  northern  climate,  under  the 
•cloudless  azure  of  a  southern  sky.  But  the  pavilions  that  adorned 
these  gardens ;  and  where,  if  romances  speak  true,  the  Moslem 
heroes  solaced  themselves  with  the  loves  of  their  Zaras,  dieir 
Zaidas,  and  their  Zelindas,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The 
orange,  the  citron,  the  fig,  the  vine,  the  pomegranate,  the  aloe, 
and  the  myrtle,  shroud  and  overwhelm  with  oriental  vegetation 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  towers  and  battlements.  The  Vivar- 
rambla,  once  the  scene  of  chivalric  pomp  and  splendid  tourney,  is 
degraded  to  a  market-place ;  the  Gate  of  Elvira,  from  whence 
so  many  a  shining  array  of  warriors  passed  forth  to  forage  the 
land  of  the  Christians,  still  exists,  but  neglected  and  dismantled, 
and  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  Alhambra  rises  from  amidst  its 
^oves,  the  tomb  of  its  former  glory.  The  fountains  still  play  in 
Its  marble  halU,  and  the  nightingale  sings  among  the  roses  of  its 
gardens  ;  but  the  halls  are  waste  and  solitary ;  tbe  owl  hoots  from 
Its  battlements,  the  hawk  builds  in  its  warrior  towers,  and  bats  flit 
about  its  royal  chambers.  Still  the  fountain  is  pointed  out  where 
Xhe  gallant  Abencerrages  were  put  to  death ;  the  Mirador,  where 
Morayma  sat,  and  wept  the  departure  of  Boabdil,  and  watched 
for  his  return ;  and  the  broken  gateway,  from  whence  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch  issued  forth  to  surrender  bis  fortress  and  his  king- 
dom ;  and  which,  at  his  request,  was  closed  up,  never  to  be  en- 
tered by  mortal  footstep.  At  the  time  when  the  French  abandoned 
this  fortress,  after  its  temporary  occupation  a  few  years  since,  the 
tower  of  the  gateway  was  blown  up ;  the  walb  were  rent  and  shat- 
tered by  the  explosion,  and  the  folding  doors  hurled  into  the  gar- 
den of  the  convent  of  Los  Martiros.  The  portal,  however,  was 
closed  up  with  stones,  by  persons  who  were  ignorant  of  the  tradi- 
tion connected  with  it,  and  thus  the  last  request  of  poor  Boabdil 
continued  unwittingly  to  be  performed.  In  fact,  the  story  of  the 
gateway,  though  recorded  in  ancient  chronicle,  has  faded  from 
general  recollection,  and  is  only  known  to  two  or  three  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Alhambra,  who  inheiit  it  with  other  local  tradi- 
tions from  their  ancestors. 
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Art.  III. — The  Life  o/"  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
Bart.,  K.C.B.flate  Ctovernor  of  Madras;  with  Extracts  from 
his  Correspondence  and  Private  Eapers.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.     London.    1830.    2  vols.  8vo. 

'E  hear  every  (day  in  Europe  of  men  rising  by  merit  to  high 
^  distinction^  in  those  separate  professions  to  which  their  edu- 
cation has  been  expressly  directed,  but  not  often  of  that  union  of 
the  most  varied  talents  and  qualifications  to  which  the  peculiar 
exigences  of  India  have  repeatedly  afforded  exercise.  It  was  in 
reference  to  the  distinguished  subject  of  these  memoirs,  that  Mr. 
Canning  observed  in  Parliament — '  The  population  which  he  sub- 
jugated by  arms,  he  managed  with  sueh  address,  equity,  and  wis- 
dom, that  he  established  an  empire  over  their  hearts  and  feelings.* 
The  copious  and  highly  interesting  contents  of  Mr.  Gleig's  work 
aupply  us  with  the  grounds  of  this  splendid  testimony  :  they  may 
almost  be  considered  as  warranting  the  seeming  hyperbole  of  the 
same  eloquent  eulogist,  'that  Europe  never  podu^d  a  more 
accomplished  statesman,  nor  India,  so  fertile  in  heroes,  a  more 
skilful  soldier.' 

The  former  and  latter  portions  of  these  volumes  possess,  in  our 
estimation,  not  an  unequal,  but  a  different  species  of  interest. 
The  earlier  part  of  Sir  Thomas's  career  embraces  a  period  of 
Indian  history  which  has  been  so  frequently  repeated,  and^  so 
thoroughly  discussed,  that  little  remains  at  thb  day  to  be  added ; 
but  his  private  correspondence  about  that  time  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  instruction,  as  exhibiting  the  union  of  high  moral- 
worth  with  intellectual  gifts  of  no  ordinal^  stamp.  In  proportion 
as  the  progress  of  time  and  events  brings  him  more  prominently 
forward  in  the  field  of  Indian  transactions,  and  gives  him  a  more 
direct  share  in  them,  the  personal  interest  becomes  mixed  up  with, 
until  it  almost  merges  in,  the  political ;  for  the  letters  and  papers 
here  given  to  the  world  abound  with  the  opinions  of  this  high 
authority  on  every  matter  of  importance  relating  to  our  Eastern 
empire.  It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  to 
take  notice  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  subjects ;  but  they  stand 
recorded  for  the  instruction  of  all  who  choose  to  benefit  by  them^ 
and  possess,  at  a  time  when  the  East  India  Company  attracts  an 
unusual  share  of  the  public  attentbn,  more  general  interest  thaa 
publications  On  similar  topics  have  conunonly  excited. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  176 h  His  boy- 
hood seems  to  have  been  less  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
progress  in  learning,  than  by  that  ascendency  of  character  among 
his  companions  which  so  frequently  characterizes  early  and  enter- 
prising genius.    He  was  their  prime  favourite  and  leader  in  all 
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,  schemes  of  amusement  <>r  hazard ;  and  a  vigorous  constitution  of 
body  fitted  him  well  for  those  athletic  and  healthy  sports  in  whick 
he  appears  to  have  delighted  and  excelled — particularly  swimroing, 
for  which  he  retained  a  great  partiality  in  after  life.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  was  entered  at  Glasgow  college,  where  he  made 
hipid  progress  in  the  usual  studies  of  the  place,  except,  probably, 
fnctaphystcs.  of  which,  as  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  very  young 
mind  after  the  Scotch  fashion, — now,  we  hope,  on  the  decline- 
he  long  afterwards  thus  expresses  his  opinion : 

*  The  cold,  lifeless  reasoning  which  is  prematurely  forced  upon  an 
unfortunate  student  at  a  college,  is  as  diflferent  from  the  vigorous  con- 
ception which  is  caught  from  mingling  with  general  society,  as  an 
animated  body  from  its  shadow.  It  is  distressing  that  we  should  per- 
severe in  the  absurd  practice  of  stifling  the  young  ideas  of  boys  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  with  logic.  A  few  pages  of  history  give  more  in- 
sight into  the  human  mind,  and  in  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than  all 
the  metaphysical  volumes  that  ever  were  published.  The  men  who 
have  made  th«  greatest  figure  in  public  life,  and  have  been  most  cel«« 
brated  for  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  probably  never  consulted  any 
of  these  sages  from  Aristotle  downwards.' — ^vol.  L  p.  170. 

He  was  now  adevourer  of  books ;  and  at  sixteen,  being  justly  told 
that  no  English  translation  can  convey  an  adequate  notion  of 
^  Don  Quixote,'  he  made  himself  a  sufficient  master  of  Spanish  to 
relish  his  favourite  romance  in  the  original, — a  trait  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  which  ought  to  have  been  more  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  his  parents  than  a  whole  hamper  of  prize  books. 

When  it  became  time  to  fix  on  a  profession  for  life,  a  short  ex- 
periment was  made  by  him  in  the  mercantile  line,  contraiy  to  his 
own  inclinations,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
who  was  member  of  a  firm  that  carried  on  dealings  with  some  of 
the  North  American  states.  The  act  of  confiscation,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1776,  became  the  ruin  of  this  house  ;  and  the  father 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  distress,  which,  in  after  life,  it  remained 
the  generous  care  of  his  sons,  more  particularly  of  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs,  to  alleviate.  The  next  step  was  to  rate  young 
Munro  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Company's  ship  Walpole ; 
but  this  waSj  soon  after,  fortunately  commuted  for  a  Madras 
^adetship,  and  in  the  year  1779  he  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
his  future  useful  and  distinguished  life.*     Hyder  Ally,  the  most 

formidable  single  enemy  that  ever  threatened  the  Company's  pot- 

■  ■ 

•  Conlrtry  to  what  Mr.  Gleig  insinuates,  Munro  was  most  kindly  received  by  some  of 
W»  countrvmen  at  Madras,  to  whom  he  carried  letters  of  introduction  from  his  native 

feWe  have  happened  to  see  letters,  dated  forty  years  after,  in  which  be  acknow- 
,  with  the  ytnosi  warmth  of  gratitude,  solid  services  rendered  to  bin  at  this  critical 
period  by  persons  who  are  virtually  sneered  at  by  our  biographer  as  baving  put  off  \ht 
yoting  aspirxnt  nvith  smooth  words  and  a  dinaer. 
^  veseions^ 
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sessions,  Aen  hung  over  the  Carnatic ;  and  Munro,  after  passing 
six  months  at  the  presidency,  most  part  of  them,  we  believe, 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  David  Haliburton,  the  Persian  in- 
terpreter, was  attached,  in  1780,  as  ensign  to  the  sixteenth  Madras 
native  infantry,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  The  unfortunate  defeat  of  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment,  on 
its  march  to  join  the  main  army,  is  thus  related  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
Thomas  to  his  father. 

*  The  general,  having  intelligence  that  Hyder  intended  marching 
two  honrs  after  snnset,  and  that  Baillie  would  advance  about  the  same 
hour,  ordered  the  tents  to  be  struck,  and  to  be  sent  along  with  the 
baggage  into  Conjeveram  Pagoda.  Next  morning,  he  went  to  meet 
the  detachment.  He  had  arrived  at  the  side  of  a  lake,  where  he  was 
making  a  road  for  the  guns,  when  a  sepoy,  all  covered  with  wounds, 
brought  advice  of  its  defeat.  Baillie  had  marched  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night :  three  hours  after^  his  advanced  guard  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy's  European  infantry,  who  were  placed  in  a  grove  upon  the  side 
of  the  road ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  horse  rushed  on  to  the  charge* 
He  repulsed  them  in  every  attack ;  and  they  had  already  begun  to 
despair  of  success,  when  three  of  his  tumbrils  blowing  up,  in  the 
inidst  of  the  confusion  produced  by  the  accident,  his  ammunition  being 
expended,  they  made  another  furious  charge,  broke  his  ranks,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces  ;  nor  did  they  cease,  after  the  few  who  still  survived 
had  thrown  down  their  arms.  Colonel  Fletcher,  holding  up  his  hand- 
kerchief on  the  point  of  his  sword,  as  a  signal  for  quarter,  was 
wounded  in  the  arm ;  and,  wrapping  the  handkerchief  round  it,  he 
received  a  cut  across  the  belly, — his  bowels  dropped  out,  and  he  fell 
dead  from  his  horse.  The  slaughter  continued  till  M.  Lally  rode  up 
to  Hyder,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  Custom  of  Europeans  to 
cut  their  enemies  to  pieces  after  they  had  surrendered  themselves, 
and  that  such  inhumanity  would  be  highly  resented  by  the  Frenchmen 
tinder  his  command.  Upon  this,  the  Myaorean  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
cease.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  and  a  thousand  sepoys, 
were  all  that  remained :  the  rest,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand,  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Hyder  paid  dear  for  his  victory :  many  of  his 
best  officers,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops,  were  slain.' — 
p.  23. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  great  length,  he  gives  a  lucid  and  spi- 
rited account  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic^  after  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  from  Bengal  had  infused  new  energy  into  the  govern- 
ment, hitherto  distracted  by  dissensions  among  its  members,  at  a 
time  when  the  common  danger  rendered  unanimity  most  needful. 
In  the  midst  of  these  stirring  scenes.  Ensign  Munro  kept  up  his 
conrespondence  with  every  member  of  that  home  for  which  he 
teems  always  to  have  retained  an  undiminished  affection  and  re- 
membrance, unimpaired  by  time  and  distance,  those  most  pow- 
erful solvents  of  such  early  ties.     Of  the  military  operations  which 

o  2  took 
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took  place  from  1782  until  the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty 
with  Tippoo  in  1784,  no  detail  is  afforded  in  the  correspondence 
edited  by  Mr.  Gleig ;  but  according  to  an  epitome  of  his  owu  ser- 
vices, drawn  up  by  Sir  Thomas,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  it  appears 
that  he  was  present  when  the  army,  on  its  march  to  Vellore, 
was  cannonaded  by  Hyder  Ally,  in  1782;  shared  in  the  assault 
on  the  French  lines  at  Cuddalore  in  J  783;  and  subsequently 
remained  cantoned  till  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  a  division  of 
the  army  near  Madras.  He  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in 
1786 ;  and  in  the  period  of  peace,  which  closed  for  a  while  the 
field  of  active  exertion,  he,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his 
intelligent  friend  Mr.  Haliburton,  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature.  Of  this,  at  the  same  time  that  he  culti- 
vated, on  account  of  their  indispensable  utility,  the  languages  in 
which  it  is  contained,  he  seems  to  have  had  but  a  poor  opinion. 
In  their  poetry,  he  complains  of  the  too  frequent  repetition  of 
'  roses  and  nightingales/  and  the  *  sun  and  moon,'  and  calls  their 
version  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  the  frail  Egyptian  dame,  *  a 
patience-proving  story.' 

*  The  Leili  and  Mujnoon  of  Nizami  is,  if  possible,  still  more  extra- 
vagant, absurd,  and  insipid  than  this.  When  Mujnoon  hears  that 
Leili  is  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  another,  he  flies  to  the  wilderness, 
and  tells  his  griefe  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest — by  which  they  are  so 
affected,  that  they  acknowledge  him  for  their  chief,  and  follow  him 
wherever  he  goes.  Col.  Dow,  who  from  his  translation  appears  to  have 
been  but  a  poor  Persian  scholar,  affects  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  these 
eloquent  writers.  "Abul-Fazel,  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Ackbar,  is," 
he  says,  "  sometimes  too  flowery  ;  but  at'  other  times  he  comes  down 
in  a  flood  of  eloquence  on  his  astonished  readers,  like  the  Ganges 
when  it  overflows  its  banks."  I  cannot  say  that,  in  perusing  this 
author,  I  did  not  feel  the  astonishment  which  the  colonel  describes ; 
but  it  was  owing  to  the  immoderate  length  of  his  periods,  that  came 
dowTi  upon  me  in  such  floods  of  paltry  nonsense,  as  can  be  imagined 
only  by  those  who  have  read  the  Ladies'  Magazine.  The  Persian 
writers  have  always  been  fond  of  long,  pompous  periods ;  and  Abul- 
Fazel,  who  aeems  to  have  thought  that  the  essence  of  all  good  writing 
consisted  in  this,  has  been  so  eminently  successful,  that  his  nomina- 
tives and  verbs  are  often  posted  at  the  distance  of  three  pages  from 
each  other ;  and  the  space  between  is  occupied  wdth  paren^esis  witliin 
parenthesis,  where  the  sense  (if  any)  lies  concealed  behind  soch*  a 
number  of  intrenchmehts,  that  the  Council  of  Trent  would  be  more 
puzzled  to  discover  it,  than  they  were  to  settle  the  meaning  of  grace.' 
—•pp.  60,61. 

Their  histories  he  censures  as  dull  and  heavy  chronicles,  '  con- 
taining but  two  descriptions  of  men — the  good  and  the  bad ;  the 
former,  without  exception,  as  strong  as  elephants,  as   brave  as 

Alexander^ 
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Alexander^  and  as  wise  as  Solomon  ;  the  latter^  oppressing  their 
subiectSy  despising  men  of  letters — and  gone  to  hell.'  He  seems 
to  have  preferred  their  tales  to  everything  else,  and  gives  a  curious 
translation  of  what  is  evidently  the  story  of  Shylock,  discovered  by 
him  in  a  Persian  MS.  This  translation  is  to  be  found,  as  coming 
froni  Ensign  Munro,  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  in  Malone's  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

The  distress  to  which  their  family  were  reduced,  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  father,  led  Munro  and  his  brother,  Alexander,  to 
co-operate  in  the  remittance  of  a  regular  annual  supply  of  funds, 
whiclr  were  saved  by  them  from  their  several  incomes ;  and  the 
unusually  late  period  of  life  to  which  the  former  remained  single,  - 
enabled  him  to  continue,  on  a  liberal  scale,  these  generous  and 
filial  aids.  The  first  contributions  were  announced  in  a  beautiful 
letter  to  his  mother,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*  Though  my  situation  is  not  such  as  I  might  have  expected,  had 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  lived,  yet  I  still  look  forward  with  hope,  and  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  it  bettered.  The  only  cause  I  have  for  repining  is, 
my  inability  to  assist  my  father  as  I  wish,  and  the  hearing  that  your 
spirits  are  so  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  fortune.  Yet  I  cannot 
but  think  that  you  have  many  reasons  for  rejoicing.  None  of  your 
children  have,  been  taken  from  you  ;  and  though  they  cannot  put  yoa 
in  a  state  of  affluence,  they  can  place  you  beyond  the  reach  of  want 
The  time  will  come,  I  hope,  when  they  will  be  able  to  do  more,  and  to 
laake  the  latter  days  of  your  life  as  happy  as  the  first.  When  I  com- 
pare your  situation  with  that  of  most  mothers  whom  I  remember,  I 
think  that  you  have  as  little  reason  for  grieving  as  any  of  them.  Many 
that  are  rich  are  unhappy  in  their  families.  The  loss  of  fortune  is 
but  a  partial  evil ;  you  are  in  no  danger  of  experiencing  the  much 
heavier  one— of  having  unthankful  children.  The  friends  that  de- 
serted you  vidth  your  fortune  were  unworthy  of  your  society ;  those 
that  deserved  your  friendship  have  not  forssdcen  you.' 

In  1788,  Lieut.  Munro  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  Intelli- 
]gential  department,  under  Capt.  Read,  with  the  force  destined 
to  take  possession  of  Guntoor.  He  condemns  the  conduct  of  th^ 
Company  in  this  transaction,  inasmuch  as  they  ought  to  have  paid 
the  Nizam  what  they  owed  him,  before  they  recovered  the  ter- 
ritory which  he  had  seized  as  security ;  whereas,  they  deferred  the 
payment  until  recovery  had  been  actually  made.  The  following 
extract,  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  contains  a  humorous  account 
of  the  hardships  and  privations  which  he  encountered  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  in  the  country  which  he  was  destined  one 
day  to  govern.  It  inculcates  a  powerful  lesson  against  despon- 
dency. 

*  I  was  three  years  in  India  before  I  was  master  of  any  other  pil- 
low than  a  book  or  a  cartridge-pouch ;  my  bed  was  a  piece  of  canvaa, 

stretched 
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stretched  on  four  cross  sticks,  vrliose  only  ornament  was  the  g^reat* 
eoat  that  I  brought  from  England,  which,  by  a  lucky  ioventiao,  I 
turned  into  a  blanket  in  the  cold  weather,  by  thrusting  my  legs  into 
the  sleeves,  and  drawing  the  skirts  over  my  head.  In  this  situation 
I  lay,  like  Falstalf  in  the  basket,  hilt  to  point ;  and  very  comfortable 
I  assure  you,  all  but  my  feet,  for  the  tailor,  not  haviog  foreseen  the 
various  uses  to  which  this  piece  of  dress  might  be  applied,  had  cut  the 
cloth  so  short,  that  I  never  could,  with  all  my  ingenuity,  bring  both 
ends  under  cover;  whatever  I  gamed  by  drawing  up  my  legs,  1  lost 
by  exposing  my  neck  ;  and  I  generally  chose  rather  to  cool  my  heels 
than  my  head.  This  bed  served  me  till  Alexander  went  last  to  Bengal, 
when  he  gave  me  a  camp  couch.  On  this  great  occasion,  I  bought 
a  pillow,  and  a  carpet  to  lay  under  me,  but  the  unfortunate  curtains 
wei-e  condemned  to  make  pillow-cases  and  towels  ;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  India,  I  laid. my  head  on  a  pillow.  Jiut  this  was  too 
much  good  fortune  to  bear  with  moderation ;  I  began  to  grow  proadt 
and  resolved  to  live  in  great  style :  for  this  purpose,  I  bought  two 
table-spoons  and  two  tea«spoons,  and  another  chair, — for  I  had  but 
one  before — a  table,  and  two  table*cloths.  But  my  prosperity  was  of 
short  duration,  for  in  less  than  three  months  I  lost  Uiree  of  my  spoons^ 
and  one  of  my  chairs  was  broken  by  one  of  John  Napier's  companions. 
This  great  blow  reduced  me  to  my  original  obscurity,  from  which  all 
my  attempts  to  emerge  have  hitherto  proved  in  vain.' — pp.  73,74. 

The  south  of  India  again  became^  about  the  year  1 790,  the 
theatre  of  military  excitement.  When  Tippoo  found  thathb  name 
was  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  Company's  friends^  contained  in 
their  defensive  treaty  with  the  Nizam^  his  fears  were  excited,  and 
he  began  to  arm.  In  a  series  of  long  letters  to  his  father^  whichy 
written  as  they  were,  currente  calamo,  amidst  the  hurry  of  a  camp, 
contain  as  elegant  and  masterly  narrations  as  were  ever  prepared 
for  the  public  eye,  Ueut*  Munro  justly  describes  Tippoo  as  in- 
comparably the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
English  at  that  time,  and  condemns  as  preposterous  the  notion, 
then  prevalent,  of  attempting  to  preserve  a  balance  between 
powers  so  unequal  as  Mysore  and  its  neighbours. 

*  But  everything  now  is  done  by  moderation  and  conciliation ;  at 
this  rate,  we  shall  be  all  Quakers  in  twenty  years  more.  I  am  still 
of  the  old  doctrine,  that  the  best  method  of  making  all  princes  keep 
the  peace,  not  excepting  even  Tippoo,  is  to  make  it  dangerous  for 
them  to  disturb  your  quiet' — ^p.  131. 

^  Delenda  est  Carthago '  is  the  burthen  of  all  his  arguments  on 
this  head  ;  and  the  justness  of  bis  views  was  subsequently  proved^ 
by  the  decisive  line  of  policy  adopted  by  Lord  Wellesley. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  had  restored  the 
several  divisions  of  the  army  to  their  respective  presidencies,  an 
important  crisis  took  place  in  Mumro's  career^  and  one  whick 
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may  be  considered  as  having  led  to  all  his  subsequent  fame  and 
high  fortune.  The  district  of  Baramahl,  ceded  to  the  English 
by  the  late  treaty,  was  to  be  settled^ — that  is  to  say,  the  Com*« 
pany's  revenue  and  police  systems  were  to  be  introduced  among 
a  people  quite  new  to  our  sWUy.  This  delicate  and  important 
task  required  higher  qualifications  than  were  then  common  among 
the  civil  servants  in  India — we  say  ihen^  because  the  case  has 
since  become  altered.  Lord  Comwallis^  in  his  selection^  very  . 
wisely  adopted  the  principle  of  detur  digniori,  and  searched 
for  the  requisite  knowledge  and  talent  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found.  Capt.  Read  was,  accordingly,  nominated  to  the  chief 
management,  while  Lieut.  Munro  and  two  other  military  gentle- 
men were  appointed  as  his  assistants.  The  jealousy  excited  by 
this  measure,  the  first  of  its  kind,  among  the  civil  servants,  was 
great ;  but  the  effect  proved  most  beneficial,  in  demonstrating  to 
those  gentlemen  that  they  must  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  benefit^ 
of. office,  without  encountering  its  labours;  or  hope  to  fill  situ- 
ations, for  which  they  had  neglected  duly  to  qualify  themselves. 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  late  admirable  governor  of  Bombay,  in- 
variably looked  to  the  army  whenever  competent  persons  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  service  ;  nor  can  it  be  properly  ob- 
jected, that  such  a  practice  is  calculated  to  impair  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of"  the  military  force,  for  it  is  notorious,  that  never 
did  the  native  troops  behave  with  greater  steadiness  and  gallantry, 
than  when  commanded  only  by  a  captain  and  subaltern.  We  of 
course  allude  to  their  chivalrous,  and  next  to  incredible,  exploit, 
ander  Captain  Staunton. 

'  Munro  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office  in  April,  1792, 
and  continued  to  discharge  them  up  to  the  spring  of  1799*  His 
biographer  observes,  that 

*  perhaps  there  was  no  period  of  his  pablic  life  on  which  he  ever 
looked  back  witii  greater  satisfaction.  It  is  true  that  his  duties  were 
neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Besides  the  care  of  attending  to  the 
revenue  accounts,  and  of  keeping  up  a  constant  official  correspondence 
With  the  Board,  Mr.  Munro  was  under  the  necessity  of  travelling 
continually  from  one  part  of  his  district  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  from  personal  observation,  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  the  capabilities  and  produce  of  the  soil.  Yet  the  climate  appears 
to  have  been  favourable,  the  face  of  the  country  was  agreeable,  and 
the  means  of  intercourse  \idth  European  society,  if  not  ample,  were 
at  least  not  absdately  wanting.' — ^p.  144. 

The  way  in  which  this  able  and  indefatigable  man  acquired 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natives  which  formed  his  distin- 
guishing merit,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  his  own  papers  and 
eonespoodeiice.    With  an  imperturbable  temper^  and  a  mind  of  h 
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peculiar  benevolence,  which  at  a  later  period  of  gervice  received 
a  signal  mark  of  acknowledgment  from  his  own  subordinates  in 
office,  and  which  gained  for  him,  from  the  natives  under  his 
authority,  the  title  of  their  father,  be  carried  his  inquiries  into  the 
minutest  details  of  the  husbandry  and  domestic  habits  of  the  cul- 
tivators, and  invited  their  unrestrained  communications,  as  he 
travelled  from  village  to  village  with  his  tent,  settling  the  rent  of 
the  inhabitants.     In  a  letter  he  says— » 

*  At  this  moment,  while  I  am  writing,  there  are  a  dozen  of  people 
talking  around  me :  it  is  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  they  have  been 
coming  and  going  in  parties  ever  since  seven  in  the  morning,  when  I 
began  this  letter.  They  have  frequently  interrupted  me  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  One  man  has  a  long  story  of  a  debt  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, contracted  by  his  father ;  another  tells  me  that  his  brother  made 
away  with  his  property,  when  he  was  absent  during  the  war ;  and  a 
third  tells  me  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  his  usual  rent,  because  his 
vnfe  is  dead,  who  used  to  do  more  work  than  his  best  bullock.  I  am 
obliged  to  listen  to  all  these  relations ;  and  as  every  roan  has  a  knack 
at  description,  like  Sancho,  I  think  myself  fortunate  when  I  get 
through  any  of  them  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  sometimes 
recommend  to  them  to  begin  at  the  end  of  the  story.  They  persist  in 
their  own  way  of  making  me  full  master  of  all  the  particulars  ;  and  I 
must,  after  making  my  objections  and  hearing  their  replies,  dictate 
answers  is  the  same  copious  style  to  them  all.' — p.  172. 

The  familiar  and  ^ood-humoured  style  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  people  b  shown  m  another  entertaining  passage. 

'  The  farmers  of  this  country  are,  I  believe,  the  most  talkative  race 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  party  of  them  met  me  this  evening,  with 
a  complaint  against  some  unknown  conjurer,  who  had  set  fire  to  their 
village  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  told  them  I  had  a  great 
antipathy  to  all  conjurers,  and  would  give  them  satisfaction  on  their 
producing  him.  They  said  they  had  concerted  a  plan  for  discovering 
him,  but  that  it  could  not  be  executed  without  my  aMsistance.  I  was 
to  take  my  station  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village,  with  a  spying- 
glass  in  my  hand :  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  pass  in  review  before 
me,  when  I  could  not  fail,  by  means  of  the  virtue  of  the  glass,  to  dis- 
cover the  felon  who  had  done  so  much  mischief.  I  answered  that  it 
was  an  excellent  thought,  but  the  trial  must  be  deferred  till  1  should 
get  a  new  glass,  as  my  old  one  was  broken ;  and  as  we  should  then 
certainly  catch  the  conjurer,  I  asked  what  punishment  it  would  be 
proper  to  inflict  upon  him.  They  said,  no  other  than  drawing  two  of 
his  teeth,  with  which  he  would  lose  all  his  magic  power.  I  replied, 
that  this  could  not  be  done  till  he  was  taken  ;  but  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, there  was  another  remedy,  equally  simple,  at  hand,  to  defend 
themselves  from  him  in  future.  Any  person  who  had  a  suspicion  of 
his  having  evil  designs  upon  himself,  bad  only  to  ^et  tvvo  of  his  own 
teeth  drawn',  which  would  secure  both  himself  and  his  property  against 
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aU  the  art  of  the  enemy.  I  said  I  had  some  years  ago  parted  with 
two  of  my  own  teeth  ;  and  oiGfered,  if  they  would  accompany  me  back, 
to  get  them  all  made  magic-proof  at  the  same  cheap  rate.  They  asked 
leave  to  go  home  and  consult  about  my  proposal,  and  promised  to  give 
me  their  answer  in  the  morning ;  but  I  suspect  that  I  shall  hear  no 
more  of  the  matter.' — pp.  178,  179. 

That  peculiar  vein  of  cheerful  pleasantry,  which  seems  some* 
times  to  have  accompanied  him  even  into  the  discussion  of  busi* 
ness^  IS  most  frequently  displayed  in  his  domestic  correspondence, 
wherein  he  details  the  daily  habits  of  bis  life  for  the  amusement  of 
friends  at  home.  After  mentioning  that  he  bad,  on  a  late  occa* 
sioOy  been  deterred  from  taking  his  favourite  exercise  of  swimming, 
from  the  fear  of  alligators  in  the  river,  he  adds — 

*  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  my  conduct,  on 
this  occasion,  was  the  result  of  self-love,  or  of  that  wisdom  which  Dr. 
Zimmerman — one  of  the  most  absurd  coxcombs  I  ever  met  with — says 
is  produced  by  seclusion  from  the  world.  If  solitude  is  the  mother  of 
wisdom,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a  few  years  more,  I  shall  be  as  wise 
as  Solomon  or  Robinson  Crusoe.  There  is  another  thing  in  favour  of 
this,  idea, — the  simplicity  of  my  fare,  which,  according  to  some  philo- 
sophers, is  a  great  friend  to  genius  and  digestion.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  case  is  altered  by  this  diet  being  the  effect  of  necessity,  and  not  of 
choice.  When  my  cook  brings  me  a  sheep,  it  is  generally  so  lean 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  cut  it.  Fowls  are  still  worse,  unless  fed 
with  particular  care — a  science  for  which  I  have  no  turn ;  and  as  to 
river  fish,  very  few  of  them  are  eatable.  If  the  fish  and  fowl  were 
both  boiled,  it  would  puzzle  any  naturalist  to  tell  the  one  from  the 
other,  merely  by  the  taste.  Some  sects  of  philosophers  recommend 
nuts  and  apples,  and  other  sorts  of  fruit ;  but  nothing  is  to  be  found, 
either  in  the  woods  or  gardens  here,  except  a  few  limes,  and  a  coarse 
land  of  plantain,  which  is  never  eaten  without  the  help  of  cookery. 
I  have  dined  to-day  on  porridge,  made  of  half-ground  flour  instead  of 
oatmeal ;  and  I  shall  most  likely  dine  to-morrow  on  plantain  fritters. 
Some  other  philosophers  think  that  gentle  exercise,  as  a  branch  of 
temperance,  has  also  a  share  In  illuminating  the  understanding.  I  am 
very  fond  of  riding  in  an  evening  shower  after  a  hot  day,  but  I  do  not 
rest  much  upon  this :  my  great  dependence,  for  the  expansion  of  my 
genius,  is  upon  the  porri<%e.'-^p.  177. 

We  own  we  are  fond  of  laughing  philosophers,  and  by  no 
means  worshippers  of  solemn  wbdom  :  we  even  think  that  perpe- 
tual gravity  is  most  often  an  accompaniment  to  dulness — m  fact 
its  assumed  cloak,  and  that  wit  and  pleasantry  are,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, found  in  combination  with  gifts  of  the  highest  descrip- 
tion. It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  influence 
of  years  and  experience  on  the  views  and  opinions  of  such  a  man 
as  this  concerning  the  business  of  the  world ;  the  easy,  unstudied 
humour  of  his  language  sets  ofiF,  to  our  faocy»  the  solid  sense  of  • 
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his  reflections ;  and  ^e  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  foW 
lowing  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  in  1793* 

*  Were  it  possible  that  I  could,  by  any  supernatural  means,  be  in- 
formed that  I  should  never  be  independent  in  my  fortune,  it  would  not, 
I  believe,  sit  very  heavy  on  my  mind ;  for  I  have  considered  very 
seriously  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  my  acquiring  what  is  called 
a  moderate  fortune,  and  I  have  doubted  if  I  should  be  more  happy 
with  it  than  I  am  without  it. 

*  After  spending  a  great  part  of  my  life  in  India,  I  should  not  easily 
reconcile  mpelf  to  sitting  down  quietly  in  a  comer  widi  people  amon|f 
whom,  as  I  should  begin  my  acquaintance  so  late,  I  should  perhaps 
always  remain  a  stranger.  Should  the  want  of  society  tempt  me  to 
fall  in  love,  and  get  a  wife,  such  a  change  would,  I  fear,  add  little  to 
my  happiness.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  comfortable  matter,  about  the 
end  of  the  century,  to  read  in  the  Glasgow  Courier—"  Yesterday  was 
married  Lieutenant  Munro,  the  eldest  subaltern  in  the  East  India 
Compan/s  service,  to  Miss  ,  one  of  the  eldest  maiden  ladies  of 
this  place.  The  ceremony  was  per£;)rmed  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  ^  in 
the  Ramshorn,  and  immediately  after  the  happy  couple,"  &c.  I  have 
no  reliib,  I  suspect,  for  what  is  called  domestic  felicity.  I  could  nol 
endure  to  go  about  gossiping,  and  paying  formal  visits  with  my  wife, 
and  then  coming  home  and  consulting  about  a  change  in  our  fiimi- 
ture,  or  physicking  some  of  the  squalling  children  that  Providence 
might  bless  us  with.  You  will  say — *^  You  will  be  a  more  respectable 
character  at  home,  settled  with  your  family,  than  wandering  about 
India  like  a  vagabond."  But  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  one  situation 
is  more  creditable  than  the  other.  Men,  in  general,  go  home,  and 
stay  in  this  country,  for  the  same  reason — ^to  please  themselves— not 
to  raise  their  own  or  the  national  character ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  go  to  their  graves  without  having  done  either  much  good  or 
much  harm  in  this  world.  Why  should  I  be  eager  to  scrape  together 
a  little  money,  to  go  and  linger  through  twenty  or  thirty  dull  years, 
in  a  family  way,  among  my  relations  and  neighbours  ?  In  a  place 
like  Glasgow,  I  should  be  tired  in  all  companies  with  disputes  about 
the  petty  politics  of  the  town,  of  which  I  know  nothing ;  and  anec« 
dotes  of  families,  in  whose  concerns  I  am  no  way  interested.  Among 
the  merchants,  I  should  be  entertained  with  debates  on  sugar  and  to« 
bacco,  except  when  some  one  touched  upon  cotton,  which  woukl  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  opening  my  mouth,  and  letting  the  company 
know  that  I  had  been  in  India,  and  seen  one  species  growing  on 
bushes,  and  another  on  trees  taller  than  any  that  adorn  the  Green. 
After  thus  expending  all  my  knowledge,  I  should  not  again  venture 
to  interrupt  the  conversation.  Should  I,  after  being  tired  of  pre- 
serving silence  among  these  gentlemen,  saunter  towards  the  College, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  some  dbcourse  on  general  topics  of  literary 
taste,  of  which  men  in  all  professions  may  talk,  and,  in  some  measure, 
judge — ^here  I  should  encounter  the  prejudices  and  dbsensions  of 
onall  societies/— pp.  14^9  ilSO. 

The 
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The  following  advice,  addreased  to  his  brother,  Jamesi  wb9 
had  recently  arrived  in  India  aa  a  military  surgeoq^  will  be  perused 
with  graver  interest 

^  Though  I  am,  in  many  respects,  a  greater  boy  than  you-^yat,  aa 
I  have  had  the  start  of  you  in  this  country,  I  will  venture  to  give  you 
some  hints.  Do  not  wonder  at  any  thing  you  see ;  or  if  you  do,  keep 
it  to  yourself.  Do  not  pester  people  with  questions  about  me,  for  men 
in  general  are  as  much  disgusted  with  hearing  a  person  talk  of  his 
relations  as  of  himself.  My  father  says  you  are  dlHndent.  I  rejoice 
to  hear  it ;  for  it  is  a  fault  more  easUy  corrected  than  forwardness. 
You  have  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  what  is  called  launching  out  into 
the  world.  A  little  experience  will  con^dnce  you,  that  it  is  composed 
neither  of  wiser  nor  of  better  people  than  you  have  seen  in  small 
circles.  Play  your  own  character  without  affectation,  and  be  assured 
that  it  will  soon  procure  you  friends.' — ^p.  139. 

Id  17969  Lieut  Munro  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  About 
two  years  afterwards,  the  hostile  designs  of  Tippoo  led  to  those 
energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Senngapatam.  On  the  reduction  of  that 
place,  Captain  Munro  was  nominated  joint  secretary,  with  his 
Aiend,  the  present  distinguished  governor  of  Bombay,  to  the  com* 
miaaion  appointed  to  arrange  the  partition  treaty.  A  long  letter 
to  his  father  contains  minute  details,  interesting  even  at  tlus  day, 
relative  to  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  of  Mysore,  whose  infatuation, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  afforded  fair  grounds  of  aus- 
picioD  that  he  was  mad. 

*  Cruelty  and  deceit  weva  the  two  great  engines  of  Eis  policy ;  not 
duLt  kind  of  deceit  which  attempts  to  overreach  by  cunning,  but 
downright  Ijring.  He,  perhaps,  never  made  a  promue,  nor  entered 
into  an  engagement,  without  considering,  in  the  same  instant,  how  it 
was  to  be  broken.  The  cruel  punishments  which  he  frequently  in- 
flicted, on  the  most  groundless  suspicions,  put  a  stop  to  all  private  cor- 
respondence in  his  dominions ;  lus  nearest  relations,  even,  did  not 
venture  to  write  to  each  other,  but  sent  verbal  messages  respecting 
their  health  or  affairs.  He  had  murdered  all  his  English  prisoners 
not  restored  at  the  end  of  the  last  war ;  and  it  would  have  been  death 
for  any  man  to  be  known  as  one  who  could  speak  or  read  English. 
Intercepted  correspondence  gave  hhn  no  insight  as  to  our  intended 
movements  ;—we  found  most  of  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  late 
and  former  war  lying  unopened,  so  that  we  might  have  saved  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  using  a  cipher.' 

The  same  letter  concludes  vdth  a  reprobation  of  the  policy 
which  threw  away  our  hard-earned  prize,  by  setting  up  a  rajah  of 
Mysore  in  the  person  of  a  child  dragged  forth  from  oblivion^ 
whose  family  had  no  sort  of  claim  upon  us,  and  who  has  since 
made  us  the  base  return  of  proving  a  more  unfeeling  tyrant  to  his 
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•ubjects  than  even  Tippoo  ever  was.  This  has  been  best  proved 
bj  the  wasted  state  of  the  countiTy  compared  with  our  own 
flourishing  provinces.  It  has  even  been  doubted  whether  he  is  t 
descendant  of  the  old  Mysore  dynasty,  since  Pumeah  himself,  in 
open  durbar,  and  while  the  British  resident  was  present,  applied 
the  term  '  spurious  offspring '  to  the  rajah.  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
at  a  much  later  period  of  life,  observed  of  the  whole  subsidiary 
system,  that 

*  It  has  a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  government  of  every 
country  in  which  it  exists,  weak  and  oppressive ;  to  extinguish  all 
honourable  spirit  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  to  d^rade 
and  impoverish  the  whole  people.  The  usual  remedy  of  a  bad  govern- 
ment in  India  is,  a  quiet  revolution  in  the  palace,  or  a  violent  one  by 
rebeUion,  or  foreign  conquest ;  but  the  presence  of  a  British  force 
cuts  off  every  chance  of  remedy,  by  supporting  the  prince  on  the 
throne  against  every  foreign  and  domestic  enemy.  It  renders  him 
indolent,  by  teaching  him  to  trust  to  strangers  for  his  security ;  and 
cruel  and  avaricious,  by  showing  him  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  hatred  of  his  subjects.' — p.  463. 

At  a  time  when  the  complete  settlement  of  the  Baramahl, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and  familiarity  with,  its  inhabi* 
tants,  had  attached  Captain  Munro  to  the  country,  the  principal 
charge  of  which  was  now  likely  to  devolve  on  himself  by  the 
approaching  resignation  of  Colonel  Read,  his  superior  ability 
pomted  him  out  to  the  government  as  the  most  fit  person  to  un- 
dertake the  arduous  task  of  reducing  to  order  the  new  province 
of  Canara,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  assigned  by 
the  late  treaty  to  the  Company.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  his  private  feelings  disinclined  him  to  undertake  such  a  task, 
rendered  peculiarly  unwelcome  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  those  asso- 
ciations which  had  been  contracted  during  a  period  of  seven 
years,  and  which  were  now  to  be  exchanged  for  a  state  of  solitary 
and  laborious  exile,  in  a  distracted  country  and  an  unfavourable 
climate.  His  sense  of  public  duty,  however,  dictated  the  accept- 
ance of  the  arduous  charge  ;  and  the  exertion  and  ability  which 
he  displayed  therein  contributed  another  important  step  towards 
his  future  elevation.  In  a  letter,  he  says,  contrasting  his  present 
fatigues  with  the  comparative  ease  of  his  late  situation, — 

^  What  a  vain,  unprofitable  life  I  lead !  Had  I  remained  in  the 
Baramahl,  I  should  have  found  leisure  for  many  other  pursuits,  as 
well  as  revenue :  but  here  all  is  new ;  it  is  like  labouring  for  ever  at 
the  rudiments  of  a  strange  language.  Whenever  I  have  leisure  to 
think  at  all,  I  wish  myself  anywhere  else  but  here.  I  doubt  much,^ 
even  if  I  had  the  means  of  returning  to  Europe,  whether  I  could  settle 
there  after  so  long  a  residence  in  India  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  lingering  out  the  dregs  of  life  there  can  never  compensate 
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die  consuming  the  best  of  my  days  in  solitude,  on  the  Malabar  coast 
I  admire  your  recommending  me  to  change  my  situation  frequently, 
and  take  care  of  my  health.  I  change  my  situation  every  week-^ 
but  the  sun  follows  me ;  and  no  constitutbn  can  for  a  length  of  years 
resist  his  attacks  in  a  tent'— p.  242. 

A  very  important  fruit  of  his  labours  at  this  time  was  the 
report  on  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  revenue  of  the 
province,  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Madras  governments  Through 
what  toils  he  effected  this,  and  under  what  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract. 

*  To  draw  together  the  materials,  I  was  obliged  to  go  through  more 
labour  among  sunnuds  (grants)  and  accounts,  than  I  ever  underwent 
in  my  life  before,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  ever  again  have 
leisure  to  go  so  much  into  any  other  matters  connected  with  revenue. 
I  got  together  every  thing  in  the  course  of  my  circuit,  and  meant  to 
have  devoted  a  month,  after  coming  down  the  Ghauts,  to  arranging 
and  writing ;  but,  hearing  of  the  affair  of  Jumelabad,  I  saw  there 
would  be  no  leisure  or  days  of  quiet  for  such  an  occupation  ;  and  I 
therefore  hurried  through  as  well  as  I  could,  by  starts,  when  I  could 
get  clear  of  mobs  of  rayets,  from  Soondah,  plundered  by  Dhondagee, 
and  from  Canara,  robbed,  and  their  families  frequently  murdered,  by 
the  banditti  in  the  southern  districts.' — ^p.  248. 

The  Dhondagee,  oHas  Dhoondee,  here  mentioned,  was  a  no« 
forious  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  who  had  escaped  from 
bondage  by  a  mistake  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  desperate  men,  chiefly 
refugees  of  Tippoo*s  broken  army,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  in  the  South.  The  pursuit  and 
destruction  of  thb  formidable  aspirant  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  first  important  exploit  in  the  unexampled  series  of  services 
which  are  destined  to  carry  down  to  future  ages  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is  no  small  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  that  he  was  at  this  early  period  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  the  great  captain ;  and  the  number  of  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  detailing  the  operations 
carried  on  against  the  rebel  Dhoondee,  constitute  a  feature  of 
cardinal  interest  among  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  We  think 
no  apology  is  needed  for  the  citation  at  length  of  the  last  letter  of 
the  series. 

*  €amp  at  Vepulpurry^  Sept.  11,  1800. 

*  Mt  dear  Munro, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I 
gained  a  complete  victory  yesterday,  in  an  action  with  Dhoondee 's 
army,  in  which  he  was  killed.  His  body  was  recognised,  and  was 
brought  into  camp  on  a  gun  attached  to  the  19th  Dragoons.  After  I 
had  crossed  the  Malpoorba,  it  appeared  to  me  very  clear,  that  if  I 
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pressed  upoH  the  king  ef  the  iuA  worlds^  ndih  ttiy  i**iole  feree  on  Ae 
northern  side  of  ihe  Dooab,  his  majesty  would  either  cross  the  Toom- 
bnddra  with  the  aid  of  ^e  Patan  chiefs,  and  woald  then  enter  Mysore, 
^r  he  would  return  into  Savanore,  and  play  the  devil  wiUi  my  peace- 
able communications.  I  therefore  determined,  at  all  events,  to  pre- 
vent his  majesty  from  putting  those  designs  in  execution,  and  I 
marched  with  my  army  to  Kaloagerry.  I  sent  Stevenson  towards 
I)eodroog,  and  along  the  Kistna,  to  prevent  him  from  sending  his 
guns  and  baggage  to  his  ally,  the  rajah  of  Solapour;  and  I  pushed 
forward  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  and  Mogul  cavalry  in  one  body, 
between  Stevenson's  corps  and  mine.  I  marched  from  Kanagerry  on 
the  8th,  left  my  infantry  at  Rowly,  and  proceeded  on  with  the  cavalry 
Imly,  and  I  arrived  here  on  the  9th— the  infantry  at  Shinnoor,  about 
ifteen  nailes  in  my  rear.  The  king  of  the  world  broke  up  on  the  9th 
from  Malgerry,  about  twenty^ve  miles  <m  this  side  of  Kachoor,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  Kistna ;  but  he  saw  Cokmel  Stevenson's  camp, 
l^turned  immediately,  and  encamped  oti  that  evening  about  nine 
miles  from  hence,  between  this  place  and  Bunnoo.  I  had  early  in« 
telligenoe  of  his  situation,  but  the  night  was  so  bad,  and  my  horses 
so  much  fatigued,  that  I  could  not  move.  After  a  most  anxious 
night,  I  marched  in  the  morning,  and  met  the  king  of  the  world  with 
his  anny,  about  five  thousand  horse,  at  a  village  called  ConagBll^ 
about  six  miles  from  hence.  He  had  not  known  of  my  being  so  near 
him  in  the  night ;  had  thought  that  I  was  at  Shiimoor,  and  was 
marching  to  the  westward,  with  an  intention  of  passii^  between  the 
Mahratta  and  Mogul  cavalry  and  me.  He  drew  up,  however,  in  a 
very  strong  position,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  and  the  victorious 
army  stood  for  some  time  with  apparent  firmness.  I  charged  thenf 
with  the  19th  and  25th  Dragoons,  and  the  Ist  and  2nd  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  drove  them  before  me  till  they  dispersed,  and  were 
Scattered  over  the  face  of  the  coimtry.  I  then  returned,  and  attacked 
the  royal  camp,  and  got  possession  of  elephants,  camels,  baggage,  &c., 
which  were  still  upon  the  ground.  The  Mogul  and  Mahratta  cavalry 
came  up  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  they  have  been  employed  ever 
aince  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
victorious  army.  Thus  has  ended  thia  warfare ;  and  I  shall  com« 
mence  my  march  in  a  day  or  two  towards  my  own  country.  An  honest 
killedar  of  Shinnoor  had  written  to  the  king  of  the  world,  by  a  r^ular 
tappal,  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  intelligence,  that  I 
was  to  be  at  Rowly  on  the  8th,  and  at  Shinnoor  on  t^be  9th.  His 
majesty  was  misled  by  this  information,  and  was  nearer  me  than  he 
expected.  The  honest  killedar  did  all  he  could  to  detain  me  at 
Shinnoor,  but  I  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  stop ;  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  threaten  to  hang  a  great  man  sent  to  show  me  the  road, 
who  manifested  an  inclination  to  show  me  a  good  road  to  a  different 
place.  My  own  and  the  Mahratta  cavalry  afterwards  prevented  any 
communication  between  his  majesty  and  the  killedar.  The  biujarrie 
(arrcmgement  forsuppHes)  must  be  filled,  notwithstanding  the  con« 
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cinsion  of  the  war»  m  I  imafine  that  I  shall  have  to  carry  on  ooe  ia 
Malabar.* — ^Believe  me  yours  most  sincerely, 

*  Arthur  Whllsslst/ 
How  little  did  the  writer  of  thb  letter  then  thiok,  that  he  should^ 
just  fifteen  years  afterwardt,  mete  out  very  much  the  same  mea^ 
sure  to^motber  '  king  of  the  world/  in  application  to  whom  th« 
title  was,  or  at  least  had  been,  scarceiy  ironical ! 
^  At  the  end  of  about  fourteen  months.  Major  Munro  had  the  sa^ 
tisfaction  to  find  his  district  reduced  to  tranquillity,  the  revenuea 
ooUeeted  without  difficulty,  and  the  condition  of  the  cultivators 
improving.  Though  the  highest  ability  and  exertion  had  pro* 
duced  this  state  of  things,  it  was  a  much  easier  task  to  maintain 
and  preserve  it ;  and  as  his  repugnance  to  the  countiy  still  re« 
mained  unaltered,  he  now  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  apply  for 
a  change  of  situation.  The  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  already  men- 
tioned, had  transferred  to  the  British  government,  in  lieu  of  a 
monthly  subsidy  from  that  prince,  a  portion  of  territory  which 
has,  on  that  account,  borne  the  name  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 
The  constant  state  of  warfare,  in  which  this  country  had  been 
always  engaged,  produced  its  usual  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
population;  and  the  zemindars  and  others,  entrusted  with  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  had  each  of  them  become  the  leader  of 
a  little  army,  occupied  in  destructive  feuds  with  the  contiguous 
tillages ;  while  troops  of  plundering  banditti  roamed  the  country 
at  large,  in  defiance  of  a  weak  and  ilKorganised  government. 
Here  was  nothing  very  inviting  to  induce  a  preference  in  selec- 
tion ;  but  Major  Munro,  whether  moved  or  not  by  the  ambition 
of  overcoming  such  difficulties,  applied  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
chaise  and  settlement  of  the  Ceded  Districts.  The  value  of  his 
services  in  Canara  was  so  justly  appreciated,  that  the  request  waff 
not  granted  without  hesitation ;  but  the  importance  and  delicacy 
of  the  trust  which  he  was  now  vrilling  tt>  assume,  and  which  re- 

3uired  talents  of  a  kindred  order,  and  no  lower  degree,  at  length 
etermined  the  government.  Lord  Clive,  in  an  official  note,  de- 
sired Major  Munro  might  be  told,  that  his  wish  of  detaining  him 
on  the  Malabar  coast '  had  arisen  from  his  opinion  and  experience 
of  his  superior  management,  but  that  his  own  arguments  had 
shown  that  his  labours  in  the  new  provinces  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageons.'  The  province,  however,  which  he  resigned,  was  not 
given  in  charge  to  a  single  hand.  *  As  if  aware,'  says  his  bio- 
grapher, •  that  anotheiN  Munro  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  govern- 
ment divided  Canara  into  two  collectorates, — appointing  to  one 
of  them  Mr.  Alexander  Read,  of  whom  mention  has  already 

*  And  ytt  it  has  been  pretanded  tbat  perfect  tranqvUli^  reigoed  io  Mtliibfur  tA  thif 
period.— See  Mr.  Riclurda. 

been 
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been  made,  aad  giving  up  the  other  to  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Ravenshaw.' 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  seven  which  he  spent  in 
the  management  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  Major  Munro  lived  in  a 
tent,  moving  from  place  to  place  till  he  had  repeatedly  traversed  the 
whole  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  its  troubled  state,  he 
performed  all  his  joumies  unattended  by  a  guard ;  and  in  reply  to 
the  surprise  expressed  by  a  correspondent  on  the  subject,  observed, 
that  he  considered  it  much  safer  to  be  without  one. 

*  I  traversed  Canara  in  every  direction,  unaccompanied  by  a  single 
sepoy  or  military  peon,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  a  much  more  dis- 
tracted state  than  the  Ceded  Districts  have  ever  been,  without  meeting, 
or  even  apprehending,  any  insult.  I  do  the  same  here.^  The  natives 
of  India,  not  excepting  the  poligars,  have  in  general  a  good  deal  of 
reverence  for  public  authority.  They  suppose  that  collectors  act  only 
by  orders  from  a  superior  power ;  and  that,  as  they  are  not  actuated 
by  private  motives,  they  ought  not  to  become  the  objects  of  resent- 
ment. I  therefore  consider  the  subordinate  collectors  and  myself  as 
being  perfectly  safe  without  guards;  and  that,  by  being  without  them, 
,  we  get  much  sooner  acquainted  with  the  people.  — ^p.  327. 

We  here  see  the  importance  of  preserving,  among  the  natives, 
their  hereditary  respect  for  legitimate  authority.  In  1807,  when 
he  retired  from  the  appointment,  he  bad  raised  the  annual  receipts 
of  government  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lacs  of  pagodas,  and  ren- 
dered at  the  same  time  the  most  inestimable  services  to  the  in- 
habitants themselves  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 

The  rupture  with  Scindiah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  called  out  the 
two  armies  headed  respectively  by  Liord  Lake  and  General  Welles- 
ley,  with  the  latter  of  whom  Major  Munro  communicated  privately 
and  officially  during  the  whole  campaign.  We  could  extract  more  of 
interest  from  this  correspondence  than  our  limits  will  allow,  for 
the  letters  are  valuable,  both  as  military  and  historical  documents. 
In  one,  which  is  much  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  General  Wel- 
lesley  describes  the  famous  battle  of  Assye,  in  a  clear,  lively,  and 
natural  detail,  which  will,  no  doubt,  form  an  integral  part  of  our 
Indian  story  in  all  time  coming. 

The  unfortunate  orders  of  government  relative  to  the  military 
dress  of  the  native  soldiers,  which  led  to  the  mutiny  at  Vellore  in 
1806,  are  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion  in  Colonel  Munro's 
private  letters.  He  might  justly  have  included  in  his  censure  a 
very  imprudent  letter  of  instructions  from  the  governor  for  the 
time  being  to  a  Doctor  Kerr,  on  the  subject  of  his  mission,  to 
report  upon  the  state  of  religion  and  morality  throughout  the 
Madras  territory ;  instructions  which  the  worthy  doctor  gave 
effect  to  with  much  more  zeal  than  judgment.    The  easy  handle, 

which 
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which  the  prohibition  of  the  marks  of  caste  afforded  to  those  in- 
terested in  misleading  the  ignorant,  might  have  been  foreseen. 
The  sepoys  were  attached  to  our  service^  both  from  long  habit 
and  from  interest,  and  nothing  but  an  idle  attack  upon  their  pre- 
judices could  have  shaken  their  fidelity. 

*  Peter  the  Great  (says  Munro)  found  the  Russian  beard  a  tough  job. 
Beards  and  whiskers  are  not  now  such  weighty  matters  in  Europe  as 
formerly;  but  even  now,  an  order  to  shave  the  heads  of  all  the  troops 
in  Britain,  leaving  them  only  a  lock  on  the  crown  like  Hindoos,  or  to 
make  all  the  Presbyterian  soldiers  wear  the  image  of  the  pope  or  St. 
Anthony,  instead  of  a  cockade,  would,  I  suspect  occasion  some  ex- 
pressions, if  not  acts  of  disloyalty.  ....  As  to  the  hair  upon 
the  upper  lip,  its  form  is  so  much  like  that  which  sometimes  ap- 
pears upon  the  upper  lip  of  our  own  dragoons  and  grenadiers,  that 
none  but  the  critical  eye  of  a  shaver  could  distinguish  the  diflference. 
Had  the  grand  projected  shaving-match  terminated  without  accident, 
it  might  have  amused  the  spectators  like  a  pantomime  upon  a  large 
stage ;  but  when  it  is  considered  bow  many  brave  men  lost  their  lives 
by  it,  one  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  national  character/ — ^p.  367. 

^  From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  whether  from  our  insular 
situation  or  otherwise,  there  is  certainly  a  portion  of  the  British 
community  whose  microscopic  range  of  vision  does  not  appear 
to  extend  beyond  the  limited  horizon  of  their  own  daily  expe* 
rience,  and  who  would,  with  unwitting  simplicity,  transfer  the 
notions  imbibed  by  them  in  the  routine  of  their  own  country  or 
parish,  to  our  Indian  dominions,  which  have  so  lately  been  ac- 
quired by  the  sword,  and  which  must,  for  some  time  at  least,  be 
held  with  considerable  caution  and  address.  Hence  the  indig- 
nation of  such  worthy  persons,  when  they  hear  that  a  judge  at 
Bombay  (Lord  EUenborough's  wild  elephant)  has  been  pre- 
vented from  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court  over  the 
natives  in  the  interior ;  and  hence  the  assenting  credulity  which  is 
so  often  yielded  to  the  schemes  of  quack  legislators,  who,  with 
no  better  experience  than  may  have  been  derived  from  a  short 
residence  in,  or  a  scampering  journey  through,  the  country, 
would  people  India  with  English  farmers,  and  govern  it  with  old 
English  laws.  Of  even  the  local  regulations,  with  all  their  neces- 
sary modification,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  remarked, 

*  The  fault  of  our  judicial  code  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  it  for  a  first  essay.  Our  own  laws  expanded  gradually,  during 
several  centuries,  along  with  the  increasing  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people,  so  that  they  were  always  fitted  in  some  measure  to 
their  faculties.  But  here,  without  any  preparation,  we  throw  them 
down  in  the  lump,  among  a  parcel  of  ignorant  rayets  and  equally 

%norant  pundits » •  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  curtailed 

nine-tenths  of  the  regulations,  to  have  confined  appeals  within 
narrower  limits,  and  to  have  made  the  sillab-judges  absolute.' — ^p.  372^ 
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About  the  year  1 805,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gleig't  memoirs  began, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  think  of 
revisiting  his  family  and  country — a  resolution  which  was  strength- 
ened by  the  discovery  that  his  sight  was  failing  him.  He  says, 
*  I  endeavour  to  believe  that  this  is  entirely  owing  to  my  having  livtd 
30  many  years  in  tents  under  a  burning  sun.  The  sun  has  jMTobably 
not  shone  in  vain ;  but  I  suspect  that  time  has  also  had  a  share  in 
whitening  my  hair  and  dimming  my  sight  His  hand  appears  now  be* 
fore  my  eyes  only  thin  and  shadowy,  like  that  of  one  of  Ossian's  ghosts, 
but  it  will  grow  thick  and  dark  in  a  few  years,  and  I  must  therefore 
return  to  my  native  land,  and  see  my  friends  before  it  is  too  late.' 

His  final  intention  of  quitting  India  was  announced  by  a  letter, 
dated  August,  1807  ;  and  in  the  following  October  he  enabarked 
for  England.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hope  and  excitement 
that  such  a  change  might,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  expected  to  pro* 
duce.  Colonel  Munro's  usual  penetration  and  self-knowledge 
augured  very  truly  of  the  result  of  his  visit  home.  His  active  and 
powerful  mind,  ever  used  to  exertion,  was  not  likely  to  subside 
with  satisfaction,  into  the  quietude  of  private  life  ;  and,  almost  at 
the  moment  of  departure,  he  wrote,  that  he  should  *  be  obliged  to 
return  to  India  for  employment.' 

With  all  due  praise  to  Mr.  Gleig  for  the  zeal  and  judgnaent  with 
which  he  has  brought  together  the  valuable  papers  here  laid  before 
the  public,  we  must  say  that  we  cannot,  in  some  instances,  compli- 
ment him  on  the  felicity  of  his  illustration.  He  observes  of  Sir 
Thomas,  (p.  376,)  that  he  was  *  in  more  than  one  instance  the  au- 
thor of  arrangements  in  which  he  never  appeared,  exactly  as  the 
scene^shifter  in  a  theatre,  though  himself  unseen,  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  transmutations  which  the  sword  of  harlequin  seems  to  pro<- 
duce  !'  Our  biographer  could  scarcely  have  gone  lower  for  a 
comparison  than  the  scene-shifter — unless,  indeed,  he  had  selected 
the  candle-snuffer. 

Colonel  Munro,  after  an  absence  of  eight-and-twenty  years, 
landed  at  Deal,  in  April,  1808.  The  mixture  of  feelings  with 
which  such  a  sensitive  and  reflecting  mind  revisited  home,  may  be 
imagined.  His  mother  was  just  dead,  his  father  on  the  last  verge 
of  existence,  and  most  of  his  youthful  friends  or  acquaintance  either 
deceased,  or  so  changed  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  Some 
mingled  enjoyment,  however,  still  remained  to  him,  in  rambling 
among  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  renewing  his  intimacy  with 
the  features  of  inanimate  nature,  whose  duration  bears  such  dis- 
proportion to  that  of  the  fleeting  beings  who  survey  them.  He 
thus  writes,  from  Glasgow,  of  Aat  city,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Kelvin  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

^  I  never  was  so  impatient  under  deafiiess  as  at  present ;  when  I 
meet  every  moment,  in  my  native  city,  old  acquaintances,  asking 

fifty 
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fifty  questions,  w^ich  they  are  obliged  to  repeat  four  or  five  times  be- 
fore they  can  make  me  comprehend  them.  Some  of  them  stare 
at  me,  and  think,  no  doubt,  that  I  am  come  home  because  I  am 
deranged.  I  am  so  entirely  incapable  of  taking  any  part  in  conyer* 
sation,  that  I  have  no  pleasure  in  company,  and  go  into  it  merely  to 
save  appearances.  A  solitary  walk  b  almost  the  only  thing  in  which 
I  have  any  enjoyment.  I  have  been  twice  at  Northside  ;  and  though 
it  rained  without  ceasing  on  both  days,  it  did  not  prevent  me  from 
rambling  up  and  down  the  river  from  Ciaysloup  to  the  Aqueduct- 
bridge,  I  stood  above  an  hour  at  Jackson's  dam,  looking  at  the  water 
rushing  over,  while  the  rain  and  withered  leaves  were  descending 
thick  about  me,  and  while  I  recalled  the  days  that  are  past.  The 
wind  whistling  through  the  trees,  and  the  water  tumbling  over  the 
dam,  had  still  the  same  sound  as  before ;  but  the  darkness  of  the  day, 
and  the  little  smart  box  perched  upon  the  opposite  bank,  destroyed 
much  of  the  illusion,  and  made  me  feel  that  former  times  were  gone. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  when  I  look  back  to  early  years  I  always 
associate  sunshine  with  them ;  when  I  think  of  Northwoodside,  I 
always  think  of  a  fine  day,  with  the  sunbeams  streaming  down  upon 
Kelvin  and  its  woody  banks.  I  do  not  enter  completely  into  early 
scenes  of  life  in  gloomy  drizzling  weather.' — p.  878. 

But  his  was  not  a  mind  to  remain  long  satisfied  without  exer^ 
tion.  He  repaired  to  London,  where  the  approaching  discussions 
relative  to  the  Company's  charter  were  well  calculated  to  interest 
and  employ  him  ;  and  the  moment  was  near  at  hand  when  the  ac- 
cumulated fruits  of  such  rare  experience,  judgment,  and  industry 
as  his,  were  destined  to  produce  a  deep  impression  upon  parlia- 
ment. We  take  occasion  to  notice  here  the  efiVontery  with  which 
certain  luckless  visionaries  have  put  forth  their  assertion,  '  that 
Colonel  Munro's  opinions  respecting  the  demand  for  our  manu- 
factures in  India  have  been  refuted  by  experience.'  He  repeatedly 
declared,*  *  that  it  was  entirely  a  question  of  price ;  and  that, 
whenever  we  could  undersell  the  H  indoos  in  any  article  which  they 
required,  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  interior  in  spite  of  all 
regulations  to  prevent  it.*  Now  it  is  notorious  that  the  reduction  in 
the  manufacturing  price  of  all  cotton  goods -f'  since  the  above  was 
spoken,  has  been  far  beyond  the  powers  of  any  human  foresight. 

*  S€t  liiputes  of  Evidence  before  Parliament,  1813. 
t  BRITISH  CALICOES,  &c. 
Price$  in  October  1813,         and  in  October  1828. 

6-4th  Cambrics,  per  piece  of  12  yards,  20« Be.    6d 

Ditto ditto    .    .  27f.  •   .    .    .    lU.     9d, 

Ditto ditto    .    •  d2«.  ,    .    •    .     14«. 

Ditto ditto  .   .  39s.  ....    16f.    Bd, 

Mih  Sbirtiof    ....      per  yard,        1«.  2\d 6d. 

Ditto ditto  .    .      le.  Ud.   ....  lOd, 

Pitto ditto    ,    .     2e,  .    ,    ,    •       1«. 

Ditto ditto    .    .     2t.    4d U,    2d. 

See  ParliamcnUry  Papers_1829. 
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They  have  certainly  been  imported  into  India  in  ruinous  profusion ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  natives  who  have  purchased  them  has  conr 
firmedy  and  not  refuted,  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Munro.  This  cheap 
importation  has  ruined  the  native  weavers — which,  of  course,  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  any  concern  to  us,  their  benevolent  rulers— but 
let  our  own  manufacturers  bear  witness  to  the  prosperity  which  it 
has  produced  at  home :  those  manufacturers,  who  have  kept  their 
machinery  at  work  only  because^  it  could  not,  like  an  ordinary 
labourer,  be  got  rid  of  at  once — the  services  of  which  were  not 
engaged  as  required,  or  paid  for  as  performed,  but  all  in  advance, 
and  the  stoppage  of  whose  activity  was  the  signal  of  bankruptcy. 
Both  the  spoken  and  written  opinions  of  Colonel  Munro  at  that 
period  (1818-13)  are,  with  such  particular  modifications  as  the 
lapse  of  seventeen  years  must  necessarily  occasion,  deserving  of 
the  deepest  attention  at  this  moment ;  and  we  will  extract  from  his 
Memoranda*  a  passage,  which  most  singularly  illustrates  and  con- 
firms the  argument  in  an  article  of  our  Number  for  January  last, 
whereby  it  was  shown  that  any  increased  consumption  of  our 
manufactures  in  India,  our  own  conauered  territory,  is  a  most 
absurd  ground  on  which  to  build  anticipations  of  their  augmented 
use  in  China,  where  we  are  confined  to  a  single  port  by  the  most 
independent,  illiberal,  and  jealous  government  in  the  world — Japan 
alone  excepted.     Colonel  Munro  says, 

*  It  is  our  political  potoeTt  acquired  by.  the  Company *8  arms,  which 
has  made  the  trade  to  India  what  it  is :  without  that  power,  it  would 
have  been  kept  within  narrow  bounds  by  the  jealousy  and  exaction  of 
the  native  princes^  and  by  some,  such  as  Tippoo,  would  have  been 
prevented  altogether.' 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  pleased  to  find  ourselves  in  such 
company.  Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  just,  or  wise  (or  possible), 
to  make  ourselves  masters  of  China,  we  may  talk  of  introducing 
our  manufactures  there  as  they  have  been  introduced  in  India  ;  but 
until  we  are  prepared  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  liberal  and  en- 
lightened persons  who  have  already  proposed  carrying  free-trade 
at  the  pomt  of  the  bayonet,  let  us  not  hear  India  and  China 
talked  of  in  the  same  breath. 

Colonel  Munro  contemplated  with  no  great  apprehension  the 
Utopian  scheme  of  colonizing  India  wiUi  Europeans,  simply 
from  the  impossibility  of  colonization  extending  itself  beyond 
very  confined  limits.  Putting  climate  out  of  the  question,  he 
knew  that  they  could  not,  by  law,  become  proprietors  of  the 
land ;  and  the  frugality  of  the  natives,  joined  to  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  (two  or  at  most  three-pence  per  day)  would  efi*ectually 

*  Appendix,  p.  254. 
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prevent  their  becoming  cultivators  of  it.  *  But  supposing  even 
an  extreme  case/  continues  he,  '  that  all  the  Europeans  who 
could  find  employment  in  trade  should  settle  there,  and  abandon 
for  ever  their  native  country,  and  that  their  number  should  in 
tinie  amount  to  fifty  thousand,  yet  even  this  number,  unlikely  as 
it  is  ever  to  be  seen,  would,  if  left  to  itself,  be  lost  among  a 
native  population  of  forty  millions/  The  English  settlers  would 
either  dwindle  into  a  race  little  better  than  the  mixed  caste 
descended  from  the  Portuguese ;  or  they  would,  preserving  their 
own  caste  unim{)aired,  exercise  a  most  pestilent  ascendency  over 
the  natives.  It  is  undeniable,  that  the  natives  at  present  look  up 
with  great  submission  to  Europeans,  and  this  it  is  that  furnishes 
one  powerful  argument  against  Indian  colonization. 

The  minute  inquiry,  instituted  by  the  legislature  in  1813,  into 
Indian  affairs,  and  that  very  able  and  valuable  woric,  the  Fifth 
Report,  gave  occasion  to  serious  doubts  in  England  as  to  the  ope- 
ration of  what  has  been  technically  styled  '  the  judicial  system.' 
It  was  resolved,  by  those  who  had  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Company's  affairs  in  England,  to  send  out  an  express  com- 
mission, for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  mitigating  its  defects ; 
and  Colonel  Munro's  rare  qualifications  pointed  him  out  as 
the  fit  person  to  conduct  it.  He  accordingly  re-embarked  for 
India  in  1814;  having,  shortly  before,  in  oblivion  of  his  early 
diatribes  against  matrimony,  been  united  to  the  lady  whose  society 
formed  die  ornament  and  delight  of  his  after  life.  The  new  com- 
mission was  doomed  to  contend,  at  Madras,  against  the  combined 
array  of  interest  and  prejudice  ;  for  those  who  did  not  happen  to 
be  enamoured  of  the  old  system,  through  the  influence  of  time  and 
usage,  could  plainly  perceive,  in  the  proposed  modifications,  a 
tendency  to  abolish  many  lucrative  appointments.  Every  kind  of 
pbstacle  was,  therefore,  presented  to  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mission, and  every  contrivance  for  gaining  time  adopted  by  the 
many  who  were  hostile  to  plans  which  they  regarded  as  dangerous 
innovations.  Colonel  Munro  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Cumming,  of 
the  Board  of  Control : — • 

<  It  cannot  be  expected  that  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  system  of  1793  as  perfect,  will  easily  give  it  up  as  altogether 
badequate ;  or  that  even  those  who  have  lost  their  reverence  for  that 
system  will  favour  a  new  one  which  must,  in  its  course,  do  away  a 
great  proportion  of  the  courts  and  appointments  connected  with  them. 
We  might  as  well  expect  to  find  nulitary  men  applauding  a  system 
for  reducing  the  army.  I  am  not,  therefore,  at  all  discouraged  by  the 
nmnber  of  opinions  against  the  system,  because  every  person  in  the 
judicial  line  must  be  against  it,  either  from  interest  or  prejudice.* 

By  dint,  however,  of  firmness  and  perseverance,  the  commis- 
sioners 
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sioners  succeeded  in  passing  the  regulations  which  defined  the 
powers  of  the  collector  as  magistrate,  and  of  the  zillah-judge 
as  criminal-judge ;  together  with  those  general  arrangements  by 
which  the  natives  ceased  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  But  while  the  commission  was 
yet  unexpired,  the  inroads  of  the  Pindarries,  and  the  confederacy 
formed  among  those  native  powers  who  encouraged  and  protected 
them,  drew  attention  from  civil  details,  and  opened  a  road  to  mili- 
tary distinction,  of  which  Colonel  Munro  nobly  availed  himself, 
in    spite  of  formidable  obstacles    arising  principally  from  the 

{'ealous  and  unfriendly  feelings  of  the  Madras  government  towards 
lim.  He  at  first  undertook  the  office  of  commissioner  for  ar- 
ranging the  provinces  ceded  by  the  Peishwah  to  the  Company, 
but  with  some  reluctance,  as  this  implied  the  exercise  of  civil 
duties  at  a  time  when  hostilities  appeared  likely  to  commence. 
But  when  the  Mahratta  war  at  once  blazed  out,  with  the  attack 
upon  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  resident  at  Poonah,  a  brigadier's 
commission  was  forwarded  to  him,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
earnest  wishes,  by  Lord  Hastings.  The  whole  force,  however,  at 
his  disposal  only  amounted  to  five  companies  of  infantry,  with 
two  field-pieces,  at  the  time  when  the  Peishwah  issued  orders  for 
the  reoccupation  of  the  country  which  he  had  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Poonah.  Instead  of  acting  merely  on  the  defensive.  General 
Munro  boldly  determined,  with  his  five  companies  of  sepoys,  to 
open  the  campaign  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  thus  save  the  Com- 
pany's territory  from  the  evils  of  the  contest.  Having  applied  in 
vain  for  more  troops  to  the  Madras  government,  though  seconded 
by  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  the  commander-in-chief,  and  seeing  that 
regular  forces  were  not  to  be  had,  he  turned  to  powerful  account 
the  extraordinary  talent  which  he  possessed  of  enlisting  the  good- 
will and  services  of  the  natives  on  bis  side.  By  judicious  pro- 
clamations, he  forbade  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly-ceded  pro- 
vinces to  pay  their  accustomed  dues  to  their  old  masters — an 
order  which  they  felt  quite  inclined  to  obey ;  and  by  arming  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  enabling  them  to  defend  their  fortified 
villages  from  depredation,  he  kept  undiminished  his  own  small 
force  for  ofiensive  operations.  Being  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
some  inconsiderable  reinforcements,  he  opened  the  campaign  in 
real  earnest,  and  successively  reduced  a  number  of  the  enemy's 
strongholds,  which  he  garrisoned,  in  his  progress,  with  native 
irregulars.  After  the  fall  of  Balgam,  an  important  fortress,^ 
he  was  joined  by  Brigadier  Pritzler,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
reserve.  Seeing  himself  now  at  the  head  of  a  more  respectable 
force,  he  proceeded  upon  operations  of  greater  importance,  and, 
marching  northwards,  invested  Sholapoor.  This  place^  notwith- 
standing 
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standing  that  it  was  covered  by  a  field-force^  including  cavalry^  of 
a^arly  ten  thousand  mtn«  was  soon  reduced^  and  the  Peishwah's 
troops  utteriy  broken  and  dispersed.  With  the  fall  of  Sholapoor, 
General  Munro's  brilliant  campaign  may  be  considered  to  have 
closed;  and  as  we  have  already  given  Sir.  Canning's  splendid 
allusion  to  it,  we  cannot  now  pay  a  juster  tribute  to  his  merits 
than  by  4|UOting  a  private  letter  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  from  whom 
6uch  testimony  must  be  considered,  on  every  account,  as  coming 
widi  double  value. 

^  I  send  you  a  cop^  of  a  public  letter  from  Tom  Munro  Saheb^  writw 
ten  for  the  information  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  If  this  letter  makes 
the  same  impression  upon  you  that  it  did  upon  me,  we  shall  all  re* 
cede  as  this  extraordinary  man  comes  forward.  We  use  common  vul- 
gar means,  and  go  on  zealously,  and  actively,  and  courageously 
enough ;  but  how  different  is  his  part  in  the  drama !  Insulated  in  an 
enemy's  country,  with  no  military  means  whatever,  (five  disposable 
companies  of  sepoys  were  nothing,)  he  forms  the  plan  of  subduing 
the  country,  expeUing  the  army  by  which  it  is  occupied,  and  collecting 
the  refvenues  that  are  due  to  the  enemy,  through  the  means  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  aided  and  supported  by  a  few  irregular  in* 
&ntryy  whom  he  invites  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  that 
purpose.  His  plan,  which  is  at  once  simple  aud  great,  is  successful 
m  a  degree  that  a  nnnd  like  his  could  alone  have  anticipated.  The 
country  comes  into  his  hands  by  the  most  legitimate  of  all  modes — the 
2ealous  and  spirited  efforts  of  the  natives  to  place  themselves  under 
his  rule,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  government  which,  when  ad- 
ministered  by  a  man  like  him,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Munro, 
they  say,  has  been  aided  in  this  great  work  by  his  local  reputation — 
but  that  adds  to  his  title  to  praise.  His  popularity,  in  the  quarter 
where  he  is  placed,  is  the  result  of  long  exnerience  of  his  talents  and 
virtues,  and  rests  exactly  upon  that  basis  of  which  an  able  and  good 
man  may  be  proud.' — p.  503. 

Peace  being  finally  restored,  the  severe  injury  which  his 
health  had  sustained  from  such  extraordinary  exertions  deter- 
mined the  Brigadier  on  resigning  all  his  commissions,  civil  a 
well  as  military;  and  in  January,  1819;  he  re-embarked  for 
England,  with  Mrs.  Munro.  There  the  fittest  and  most  grate- 
ful rewards  of  forty  years'  unwearied  exertion  for  the  public 
good  may  be  said  to  have  awaited  his  landing.  It  was  within 
a  few  weeks  announced  to  him,  that  he  had  been  selected  to 
succeed  the  Hon.  Hugh  £lliot,  as  governor  of  Madras.*    The 

^  Mr.  Oleig,  should  his  work  be  reprinted^  may  as  well  give  this  in  more  detail. 
Another  gentlemtn  had  beta  thought  of  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  had,  Indeed,  been 
BMntion«d  to  the  East  India  Directors  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken ;  but  the  mo- 
ment Mr.  Campbell  Marjoribanks,  their  chairman,  introduced  the  name  and  qualifica- 
tions of  Mnnro  to  Mr.  Canning,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  the  appoiotment 
was  certain.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Canning's  ifnUtima  verba  were,  *  Nay,  if  you  have 
tach  a  card  as  that,  it  must  be  played.* 

rank 
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rank  of  major-general  was  then  conferred  upon  him,  and  be  was 
appointed  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath.  He  had  come  home 
with  die  wish  and  expectation  of  passing  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  in  his  native  land ;  but  an  opportunity  now  offered  of  ex- 
ercising his  extraordinary  talents  on  a  scale  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  them  the  highest  effect,  and  he  did  not  decline  it. 
The  congratulations  of  all  those  whose  praise  is  most  valuable, 
attended  him  on  the  occasion;  and  the  public  tribute  of  Mr. 
Canning  was  given  in  words  which  we  have  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure in  quoting. 

*  We  bewilder  ourselves,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  (said  that  gifted 
man,)  with  opinions  respecting  the  sources  from  which  power  is  de- 
rived. Some  suppose  it  to  arise  with  the  people  themselves,  while 
others  entertain  a  different  view :  all,  however,  are  agreed  that  it 
should  be  exercised  fir  the  people.  If  ever  an  appointment  took  place 
to  which  this  might  be  ascribed  as  the  distinguishing  motive,  it  is  that 
which  we  have  now  come  together  to  celebrate ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  meritorious  officer  who -has  been  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Madras  wiU,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  ever  keep  in  view  those 
measures  which  will  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  twelve  millions 
of  people.' 

And  yet  he,  whom  Canning  thus  appreciated,  is  the  man  against 
whom  the  breath  of  calumny,  foul  as  the  sources  from  which  it  ori- 
ginates, has  lately  been  directed — ^who  has  been  accused  of  offering 
to  sell  his  evidence  to  the  Liverpool /rce-^rader«  at  the  last  renewal 
of  the  charter !  We  will  not  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  doubt  the  libe- 
rality of  the  purchasers,  had  such  an  opportunity  ever  presented  it- 
self; but  the  charge  against  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is  one  of  which 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  is  a  continued  refutal,  and  the  authority 
of  his  detractors  is  of  a  description  that  could  do  no  harm  to  excel- 
lence less  indisputable  than  his.  In  December,  1819,  scarcely 
six  months  after  his  arrival  at  home,  he  re-embarked,  with  Lady 
Munro,  at  Deal — their  infant  son  being  left  behind  in  charge  of 
his  mother's  family.  The  appendix  to  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Gleig, 
which  of  course  contains  only  a  small  selection  of  the  public 
papers  of  the  governor  of  Madras,  bears  witness  to  the  wisdom 
and  temper  that  guided  his  counsels,  in  a  station  to  which  merit 
alone  had  raised  him  from  the  humble  rank  of  an  unfriended  cadet. 
His  accustomed  benevolence  to  the  natives  was  displayed  in  the 
formation  of  institutions  for  their  instruction,  and  in  providing  for 
the  old  age  of  such  as  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  public  service. 
In  regard  to  the  absurd,  but  short-lived  experiment  of  an  Indian 
free  press,  his  recorded  opinion  is  too  forcible  and  conclusive  not 
to  be  given. 

*  A  free  press,  and  the  dominion  of  strangers,  are  things  which  are 
(finte  incompatible,  and  which  cannot  long  exist  together ;  for  what 
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is  tbe  first  duty  of  a  free  press  ?  It  is  to  deliver  the  country  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  to  sacnfice,  to  this  one  great  object,  every  measure 
,and  consideration.  ....  If  we,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  few 
.European  editors  of  newspapers,  permit  a  licentious  press  to  under- 
mine  among  the  natives  all  respect  for  the  European  character  and 
authority,  we  shall  scatter  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  our  native 

troops,  and  never  be  secure  from  insurrection We  are 

trjring  an  experiment  never  yet  tried  in  the  world ;  maintaining  a 
foreign  dominion  by  means  of  a  native  army,  and  teaching  that  army, 
through  a  free  press,  that  they  ought  to  expel  us,  and  deliver  their 
country.  As  far  as  Europeans  only,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  service, 
are  concerned,  the  freedom  or  restriction  of  the  press  could  do  little 
good  or  harm,  and  would  hardly  deserve  any  serious  attention.  It  is 
only  as  regards  the  natives^  that  the  press  can  be  viewed  with  appre- 
hension ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  comes  to  agitate  our  native  army, 
that  its  terrible  effects  will  be  felt.* — vol.  ii.,  p.  27, 

We  would  gladly  add  Sir  Thomas's  sentiments  on  the  folly  and 
danger  of  attempting  to  hasten  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  by  tbe 
interference  of  government,  but  must  proceed.  The  period  of 
peace  was  improved  by  him  to  the  preservation  of  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  the  increase  of  the  revenue's  of  the  Madras  presi- 
dency,— the  latter  of  these  two  great  objects  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  promotion  of  the  former.  The  insurrections  of 
petty  chiefs,  which  had  often  been  caused  by  the  precipitancy  and 
misconduct  of  our  own  civil  and  military  officers,  were  prevented 
by  forbidding  the  local  authorities  from  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  them,  without  an  application  to  government ;  as  well  as 
by  showing  more  confidence  in  them,  and  thereby  rendering  them 
more  attached  to  us.  The  task  of  improving  our  resources,  by 
far  the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  was  wisely  begun  by  lowering  the 
assessments  on  the  cultivators,  as  this  had  generally  been  too  high 
in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  had  consequently 
prevented  that  extension  of  cultivation  which  alone  could  effect  a 
permanent  increase  of  revenue.*  In  conformity  with  one  of  his 
favourite  maxims,  that '  the  superintending  influence  of  a  governor 
ought  to  be  felt  in  every  comer  of  his  province,*  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  like  Raffles,  made  frequent  and  toilsome  joumies  into  the 
remote  districts.  I^ke  Raffles,  too,  he  was  ever  open  and  acces- 
sible to  the  natives,  towards  whom  the  kind  feelings  of  his  early 
life  never  cooled,  and  concerning  whom  he  writes  to  Lady  Munro, 
in  one  of  his  inland  tours,  '  I  like  to  recognise  among  them  a 

*  His  Tievs  on  this  subject  are  thus  adminbly  summed  up: — <  I  wish  to  see  the 
usages  of  each  country  or  province  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  revenue  system ;  to  pro- 
tect landed  property  as  we  find  it,  whether  in  small  portions  or  large  masses  ;  not  to 
vex  the  people  by  regulations ;  neither  to  subdivide  what  is  great,  nor  consolidate  what 
is  small ;  and  to  bwer  the  assessment  generally  wherever  it  is  too  high ;— to  leave  the 
.  rest  to  Providence  and  their  industry,'— p.  68. 
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great  number  of  my  old  acquainttDces^  mho,  I  hope^  are  aa  glad  to 
see  me  as  I  to  see  them/  Even  when  at  Madras^  he  gave  ttp 
several  mornings  in  the  week  to  their  personal  applications,  by  re* 
sorting  constantly  to  the  same  walk,  and  entering  freely  into  con- 
versation with  those  who  purposely  threw  themselves  in  his  way. 
Such  a  multiplicity  of  duties,  and  such  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  them,  of  course  demanded  the  most  rigid  division  of  time ;  and 
here  we  cannot  do  better  than  let  his  biographer  speak. 

*  As  the  interval  between  sunrise  and  the  ringing  of  the  breakfast* 
bell  was  given  up  to  receiving  the  personal  applications  of  the 
natives,  so  was  the  period  of  breakfast  itself,  and  about  an  hour,  after 
its  conclusion,  devoted  to  a  similar  intercourse  ivith  Europeans^ 
The  table  was  always  spread  for  thirty  persons ;  and  such  as  had 
business  to  transact,  or  personal  applications  to  make  to  the  governor, 
were  expected  to  partake  in  the  meal.  By  adhering  to  this  arrange* 
ment,  and  steadily  refusing  to  waste  so  much  as  a  minute  in  useless 
chit-chat,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  enabled  to  withdraw  to  his  own 
room  usually  about  half-past  nine,  where,  till  four  o'clock,  he  re- 
mained employed  in  public  business,  and  inaccessible,  except  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  to  all  intruders.  Four  was  his  hour  of 
dinner,  except  twice  a  month,  when  large  parties  were  invited  to  the 
government-house,  at  eight  o'clock ;  yet  even  these  were  not  per- 
mitted to  interfere,  in  any  respect,  vtdth  the  earlier  arrangements  for 
the  day.  At  half-past  five,  or  six,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  he  drove  out,  for  a  time,  with  Lady  Monro ;  af^  vidiich,  he 
again  withdrew  to  his  own  room,  and  applied  to  business.  At  eight, 
tea  was  served,  when  he  joined  his  family :  from  the  conoluaion  of 
this  repast  till  he  retured  for  the  night,  which  occurred  about  ten  or 
half-past  ten,  he  remdned  among  them.' — ^p.  71. 

Among  the  letters,  we  find  one  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  duly 
appreciating  his  masterly  work  on  Central  India.  It  k  delightful 
to  trace  the  mutual  interchange  ^of  friendship,  admiration,  and 
esteem)  which  began  with  the  earliest  career  of  this  '  par  nobile 
fratrum/  continued  through  their  very  equal  race,  and  never 
ended  but  with  the  death  of  one  of  them. 

*  I  wonder  how  you  have  found  time  lor  such  works.  I  think  that 
all  this  must  end  in  your  writing  a  general  history,  and  making  all 
other  histories  unnecessary,  by  beginning,  like  the  Peruana,  with 
Huzzut  Adam,  or  at  least  with  Mehta  Noah.  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  your  first  chapter :  it  contains  a  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion ;  much  of  it  is  new ;  and  though  much  of  it,  also,  is  what  was 
known  before,  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  on  that  account,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  as  it  shows  us  how  general  and  uniform  many  of  the 
Indian  instdtutions  and  customs  were  in  provinces  very  remote  from 
each  other.  If  you  persist  in  your  plan  of^going  home  at  present,  and 
if  ever  you  venture  to  India  again,  I  hope  you  will  oome  and  relieve 
me ;  for  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  this  goyernment  in  the  hands  of 
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E  man  who  has  had  more  practical  tatperience  in  India  than  any 
European  who  erer  yisited  it/ 

A  large  portion  of  this  second  volume  consists  of  correspond-* 
ence  and  details  respecting  the  Burmese  war,  with  which  Sir 
Thomas  Munro's  name  is  indeed  nobly  associated.  At  a  time 
when  his  private  wishes  led  him  to  look  most  earnestly  towards 
home^  and  even  to  transmit  bis  written  application  for  a  succes- 
sor, the  contest  with  the  kingdom  of  Ava  broke  out ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that,  when  this  was  at  its  height,  he  made  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  his  public-spirited  offer  to  remain  in  India 
until  it  should  be  concluded.  This  offer  was,  of  course^  promptly 
received,  and  thankfully  acknowledged.  The  justness  and  sagacity 
of  the  views  which,  from  the  very  first,  he  took  regarding  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  extraordinary 
zeal  and  effect  with  which  he  contributed  towards  its  successful 
termination,  by  the  supply  of  troops  from  the  Madras  army— -and 
this  without  increasing  the  military  establishment  of  his  presidency. 
The  successful  termination  of  the  war*  won  for  the  governor  of 
Madras  his  just  meed  of  approbation  and  thanks  from  the  supreme 
government,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  the  more  than  pro- 
portionate share  that  he  had  in  bringing  it  about;  while  the  addi- 
tional rank  of  baronet,  conferred  in  1825,  showed  the  sense  which 
was  entertained  of  his  services  by  the  ministry  at  home.  It  was 
the  last  great  public  benefit  that  he  was  destined  to  render  to  his 
country,  and  crowned  a  life  which  was  long  indeed,  if  measured 
by  its  usefulness — '  quantum  ad  gloriam,  longissimum  aevum  pe- 
regit.'  The  indisposition  of  Lady  Munro,  while  the  contest  with 
Ava  remained  yet  undecided,  added  to  the  severe  and  dangerous 
iliness  of  a  second  son  who  was  bom  to  them  at  Madras,  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  Sir  Thomas  should  be  left  alone  in  India 
until  the  time  might  arrive  when  he  could  join  his  family  at  home; 
With  &e  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  were  innate  in  him, 
he  had  always  refrained  from  making  a  display  of  domestic  fond- 
ness before  strangers ;  but  of  the  existence  of  such  amiable  qua- 
lities, his  inimitably  touching  letters  to  Lady  Munro  bear  abundant 
tetrtimony.     Shortly  after  her  departure,  he  writes, 

The  cause  which  occasioned  the  desertion  of  this  house  gives 
every  thing  about  it  a  melancholy  appearance:  I  dislike  to  enter 
Kamen'sf  room.  I  never  pass  it  without  thinking  of  that  sad 
night,  when  I  saw  him  lying  in  Rosa's  lap,  with  leeches  on  his 
head-^the  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  crying  with  fear  and  pain, 

*  Our  case,'  (he  remarks,  at  the  very  commencemeDt  of  the  contest^)  ^  is  a  clear  one 
of  8tlf4efeDCd  and  violated  territory  -,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  fbrtane  will,  on 
this  occasion,  take  the  right  side.' 

f  This  was  his  son  Campbell's  nursery  name. 
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and  his  life  uncertain.   His  image,  in  that  situation,  is  always  present 

to  me  whenever  I  think  of  this  house How  delightfiil 

it  was  to  see  him  walking,  or  running,  or  stoppnng  to  endeavour 
to  explain  something  with  his  hands,  to  help  his  language !  How 
easy,  and  artless,  and  beautiful,  are  all  the  motions  of  a  child : 
every  thing  that  he  does  is  graceful !  All  his  little  ways  are  en« 
dearing,  and  they  are  the  arms  which  nature  has  given  mm  for  his 
protection — ^because  they  make  every  body  feel  an  attachment  for 
him.  .  .  .  Your  rooms  look  very  desolate  ;  they  are  empty  all  day, 
and  in  the  evening  have  one  solitary  lamp.  I  now  go  along  the  pas- 
sage without  seeing  a  human  being,  and  often  think  of  him  running 
out  to  pull  my  coat.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  long  to  see  him 

playing  again I  shall  keep  a  letter  from  Tom  to  you, 

as  it  is  on  the  same  sheet  with  on^  from  him  to  me,  both  in  his 
own  handwriting.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  whom  I  now 
see.  I  go  into  the  room,  where  his  picture  is,  every  day  for  two 
minutes,  on  my  way  to  the  dining-room,  or  rather  veranda.  I  think 
him  more  like  Kamen  than  I  used  to  do,  and  sometimes  almost  ^Btncy 
that  he  looks  happier  since  you  went  home.  I  am  not  sure,  however, 
that  there  is  any  change.  It  is  likely  enough  that  even  when  you  were 
here,  he  looked  as  well  pleased  as  now,  but  that  I  did  not  observe  it* 
—p.  179-185, 

These  passages  will  remind  every  reader  of  Heber's  pathetic 

verses : — 

*  If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side, 

My  babies  on  my  knee. 
How  gaily  would  my  pinnace  glide 
0*er  Gunga's  mimic  sea/  &c. 

They  were  doomed  never  to  meet  again.  On  the  very  day,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  news  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  Ava  readied 
Madras,  Sir. Thomas  despatched  several  copies  of  a  letter  to  the 
directors,  expressing  his  earnest  wish  to  be  relieved  as  soon  as 
possible.  Mr.  Gleig  is  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  which  in- 
tervened between  the  sending  these  despatches  on  the  28th  May, 
1826,  (it  is  erroneously  printed  1824,)  and  their  consideration  by 
the  Court  on  the  6th  of  the  following  September;  but  the  time 
appears  to  us  very  short,  being  barely  more  than  three  months.  If 
any  unnecessary  delay,  however,  occurred  in  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  this  truly  good  and  faithful  servant,  it  is  certainly  to  be 
deeply  regretted,  since  his  death  was  the  consequence  of  re- 
maining another  season  at  Madras.  Pending  the  arrival  of  a  suc- 
cessor, the  governor  determined  on  making  a  tour  of  inspection 
to  the  Ceded  Districts.  This  was  unfortunately  undertaken  at  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  of  1827,  at  a  time  when  that 
Indian  pest,  the  cholera,  was  making  its  ravages  in  the  country. 
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Too  regardless  of  himself  to  form  a  just  calculation  of  the  danger^ 
Sir  Thomas  set  out  from  Madras  towards  the  end  of  May,  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Fleming  and  a  small  escort;  and  enjoyed  for  a 
brief  space  '  the  great  pleasure  of  passing  through  countries  en- 
joying profound  peace,  and  full  of  industrious  inhabitants,  which 
he  had  formerly  seen  desolate  and  laid  waste  by  a  destructive 
enemy/*  It  was  during  the  morning  of  the  6th  July,  while 
transacting  business  in  the  audience-tent,  near  Gooty,  that  he 
was  attacked  with  what,  at  first,  appeared  a  slight  indisposition ; 
but  the  progress  of  which,  as  the  day  advanced,  too  plainly  be- 
spoke die  cholera. 

'  He  spoke  vnth  perfect  calmness  and  collectedness ;  assured  his 
firiends  that  he  had  frequently  been  as  ill  before ;  regretted  the 
trouble  he  occasioned  to  those  about  him,  and  entreated  them  to  quit 
the  tent.  "  This  is  not  fair,"  said  he,  "  to  keep  you  in  an  infected 
chamber ;"  and  when  told  that  no  apprehensions  were  entertained, 
because  there  was  no  risk  of  infection,  he  repeated  his  usual  obser* 

*  We  are  quoting  from  a  letter  of  Munro's,  not  included  in  Mr.  Oleig's  book— and  are 
tempted,  as  it  was  one  of  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  to  transcribe  some  more  of  it  here. 
It  is  addressed  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Haliburton,  and  refers,  inter  alia,  to  an  opinion 
expressed  by  that  gentleman,  himself  a  deeply  learned  orientalist,  to  the  effect  that 
too  much  importance  is  attached  in  this  country  to. the  acquisition  of  the  beamed 
languages  of  the  east,  such  as  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  by  young  persons  educated  for 
the  Company's  service.  These  are  the  ^  Indian  languages'  alluded  to  in  what  fol- 
lows. '  1  agree  with  you  entirely  in  thinking  that  a  great  deal  too  much  importance 
is  attached  to  a  pronciency  in  the  Indian  languages,  and  I  was,  therefore,  very 
gUd  to  see  the  motion  at  the  India  House,  for  making  all  cadets  pass  an  ezami- 
nalioo  in  them,  rejected.  An  officer  wants  little  more  of  the  native  languages  than 
what  is  necessary  to  make  his  men  understand  him  on  all  points  of  duty.  Many 
of  our  best  officers  have  merely  this  knowledge,  and  some  of  our  best  orientalists 
are  mere  linguists,  and  better  calculated  for  domines  than  officers.  We  have  too  many 
restrictions,  both  civil  and  military.  A  young  man's  prospects  should  never  be  perma- 
nently destroyed  for  mischievous  pranks  or  idleness  at  college  or  school ;  a  lad  who  is 
idle  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  often  becomes  studious  at  twenty,  and  gives  great  application 
to  the  country  languages  after  having  been  a  year  or  two  in  India  and  found  their  utility. 
I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  that  James  Anderson  has  )iad  so  serious  an  attack — a  man  such 
as  he  is  ought  never  to  be  ill,  and  I  trust  that  he  has  long  since  recovered.  I  am  not  at 
sll  snrprisied  that  you  should  still  be  fond  of  talking  over  the  negotiatioo  with  Scindia,  in 
1782.  It  was  ai|  eventful  period,  and  more  critical  and  interesting  than  any  that  has 
occurred  since ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy,  when  I  can  see  you  at  Bushey,  to  talk  over 
some  of  the  scenes  of  those  days.  They  have  been  brought  fresh  to  my  mind  by  my 
present  journey,  having  been  through  the  Carnatic,  by  Carangooly  and  Toodewanum, 
where  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  army  was  always  followed  and  harrassed  by  Hyder  ;  and  by 
my  halting  lately  at  Chillumbrnm,  where  we  were  repulsed,  in  1781,  a  few  days  before 
the  battle  of  Porto  Novo.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  these  things  should  have  hap- 
pened fortv-five  years  ago,  and  that  I  should  be  still  on  the  same  spot,  and  that,  on  riding 
abng  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  could,  in  fancy,  see  before  me  Meir  Saheb's  cavalry  scam- 
pering about  and  foUowing  us  close  on  the  opposite  bank,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  only 
been  yesterday.  I  am,  I  believe,  the  only  European  now  in  India  who  was  with  the  arm^ 
on  that  retreat :  I  thought  little  of  the  heat  then,  but  I  now  find  it  a  serious  matter  to  stt 
writing  in  a  tent,  with  the  thermometer  at  98.  Such  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and,  with 
the  help  of  so  many  years  in  India,  must  soon  wear  me  out.' 

vation— * 
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vation — ^^  That  point  hat  not  been  detennined ;,  you  had  better  be  on 
the  $afe  side,  and  leave  me."— -It  was  now  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  and 
his  pulse  being  full  and  good,  sanguine  hopes  were  encouraged  that 
all  might  yet  be  well ;  but  from  that  time  he  failed  rapidly,  and  the 
fears  of  his  friends  and  attendants  became  seriously  excited.  About 
three,  however,  he  rallied,  and  feeling  better,  exckumed,  with  a  tone 
of  peculiar  sweetness,  ^'  that  it  was  almost  worth  while  to  be  ill,  in 
order  to  be  so  kindly  nursed/'  Between  three  and  four  no  event  of 
importance  occurred,  except  that  he  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  trouble 
which  he  gave,  and  constantly  urged  the  gentlemen  around  him  to 
withdraw ;  but  soon  after  four  he  himself  remarked  that  his  voice 
was  getting  weaker,  and  his  sense  of  hearing  more  acute.  These 
were  the  last  articulate  sounds  which  he  uttered,  for  the  disease  in- 
creased rapidly  upon  him ;  and  though  faint  hopes  were  more  than 
once  entertained,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  certain  favourable 
symptoms,  for  the  apprehensions  that  acconq>anied  them  there  was 
too  much  ground.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  lingered  till  half*past  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  then  fell  asleep.' 

The  deceased  was  carried  back  to  Gooty^  where  he  waa  in- 
terred with  every  mark  of  respect.  The  acts  and  resolutioDS 
of  the  council  of  Madras,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  sudden  and  sad  intelligence,  were  the  best  proofs 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  governor  had  been  held.  The 
former,  after  dwelling  on  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their  late  illus- 
trious colleague  and  chief,  observed,  ^  that  tliese  qualities  wer^ 
admirably  adapted  to  the  duties  which  he  had  to  perform,  in 
organizing  the  resources,  and  establishing  the  tranquillity,  of  those 
provinces  where  his  latest  breath  had  been  drawn,  and  where  he 
had  long  been  known  by  the  appellation  of  Father  of  the  people.' 
The  most  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  such  a  roan, 
among  the  people  who  had  given  him  such  a  title,  ws^  the  allot- 
ment of  a  portion  of  land,  for  planting  trees  and  sinking  wells  at 
the  public  expense,  round  the  spot  where  he  died.  Besides 
erecting  a  substantial  stone  monument  over  the  remains  of  the 
deceased,  the  government  resolved  that  a  choultry  and  tank  should 
be  built  at  Gooty,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  to  be 
called  '  the  Munro  choultry  and  tank ;'  and  that  an  establishment 
of  servants  should  be  publicly  maintained,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  same,  and  for  providing  travellers  with  water.*  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madi*as,  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
was  decreed,  to  be  executed  by  Chantrey ;  while  numerous  pri- 
vate testimonials  to  the  worth  of  the  illustrious  deceased  were  set 

*  This  mode  of  perpetuatiug  the  memory  of  eminent  men  is  (he  most  congenial  to 
the  natives,  as  might  be  known  by  a  history  of  the  numerous  endowments  pf  the  kind 
.throughout  India. 
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cm  foot  among  bis  personal  friends.  The  portrait  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  these  memoirs^  from  a  painting  by  the  new  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  is  u  strong  and  admirable  likeness.  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Gleig's  book  will  easily  believe  this-"— ^  bonum 
virum  facile  crederes,  magnum  libenter.' 

The  influence  of  such  good  and  great  men  does  not  die  with  them. 
Many  a  '  callow  chief  and  embryo  statesman '  will  fashion  him- 
self siter  the  bright  model  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  to  the  benefit 
of  our  Indian  empire,  and  the  happiness  of  its  peaceful  natives  ^ 
and  the  history  of  his  statue  and  hb  tomb^  and  of  '  the  Munro 
choultry  and  tank/  will  long  serve  to  perpetuate  the  blessings 
which  his  life  diffused.  His  was  no  greatness  derived  from  favour 
or  interest ;  be  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes  from  their 
very  foundation ;  and  the  tale  of  his  rise  may  tend  to  blunt  the 
calumnies  of  those  who  still  dare  to  deny  to  the  administration  of 
India  that  praise,  which  a  fair  review  of  it  cannot  fail  to  extort 
from  evei^  man  of  honesty  and  candour. 

After  etght-and-forfy  years^  service  f the  last  ei^ht  as  an  Indian 
governor^  and  a  large  portion  of  the  former  period  in  situations 
where  he  was  the  uncontrolled  manager  of  provmces),  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  died  far  from  affluent.  And  yet  this  is  the  man  whom 
malice  has  selected  to  accuse  of  negotiating  with  one  of  the  out* 
ports  for  a  bribe.  Such  ideas  and  imputations  could  never  originate 
any  where,  except  with  persons  who  are  themselves  the  proper  sub* 
jects  of  them. 

*'  Quid  immerentes  hospites  vexas  canis  ? — 
Tu,  cum  timend&  voce  compl^sti  nemus, 
Projectum  odoraris  dbum !' 


Akt.  IV. — 1.  Lettres  a  M.  le  Due  de  Blacas  d*Autp8,  relatives 
au  Mus^e  Royal  Egyptien  de  Turin.  Par  M.  Champollion  le 
Jeune.     1824—1826. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  An-' 
tiquities.     By  the  Marquis  Spineto.     London.    1829. 

3.  Lettre  d  M.  Charles  Coqusrel  sur  le  Syst^me  Hi4roglyphiqus 
de  M,  ChampoUion.  Par  A.  L.  C.  Coquerel.  Amsterdam. 
1825, 

4.  Essai  sur  le  Systems  Hiiroglyphique  de  M.  Champollion  U 
Jeune f  et  sur  les  Avantagss  qu'Uoffire  a  la  Critique  Sacrie.  Par 
J.  G.  H.  Greppo.     Paris.    1829. 

6.  Dss  Dynasties  Egyptiennes.  Par  M.  de  Bovet,  Ancien  Ar- 
diev^ue  de  Toulouse,    Paris.     1829* 
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6.  Ldtre  a  Man$.  ChampoUion  le  Jeune  sur  VIncertiitide  des 
Manumens  Egyptiens.     Par  D.  M.  T.  Henry.     Paris.    18£8. 

7.  Ideen  iiber  aie  Politik,  den  Verkehr  und  den  Handel  der 
vomehmsien  Volker  der  alien  WelL  Von  A.  H.  L.  Heeren. 
2^  Theil,  4*' Ausgabe.     Leipsig.     1829. 

8.  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynastic, 
By  Wm.  Mure,  Esq.     London.   1829. 

A  NCIENT  Egypt,  in  all  ages  of  literary  inquiiy,  has  been, 
•"■  like  the  source  of  her  own  Nile,  the  great  object  of  eager 
research,  patient  hope,  and  perpetual  disappointment.  The  mys- 
teries of  her  elder  power  and  wisdom  were  surveyed  with  some- 
thing of  religious  awe  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  generally 
acknowledged  in  her  the  parent  of  their  deities,  their  arts,  and 
their  civil  government.  To  the  Christian  world,  her  connexion 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Jews  has  kept  alive  the  same  power- 
ful interest.  The  literary  pilgrims,  who  have  visited  her  shores, 
from  the  days  of  old  Herodotus,  (not,  indeed,  the  first  of  the 
Greeks  who  made  enquiries  into  her  early  history  upon  the  spot, 
for  he  was  preceded  by  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,)  down  to  our  own 
time,  have  perpetually  maintained  or  rekindled  the  excitement 
by  new  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  this  inexhaustible  region.  In 
the  darkest  ages,  the  pyramids,  that  stood,  as  it  were,  almost  on 
the  verge  and  entrance  of  the  land  of  marvel,  were  known  and 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  among  the  wonders  of  Ihe  world ;  while 
later  diligence  and  enterprise  have  gradually  open^  to  us  the 
whole  valley, 

•  Far  off  from  sun-burnt  Meroe, 

From  falling  Nilus  to  the  sea 

That  beats  on  the  Egjrptian  shore.' 
Our  travellers,  if  we  may  again,  tempted  by  the  beautiful  language 
of  Gray,  venture  into  poetry,  have  penetrated  wherever 

*  ■         with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail, 
The  duskv  people  drive  before  the  gale  ; 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride,' 
which,  alas,  no  longer 

*  Rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide,' 

but  lie  in  their  massy  and  majestic  ruins  on  each  side  of  the  stream. 
City  after  city,  up  to  the  cataracts,  even  where  the  mouldering 
porticos  are  of  a  later  date,  still  displays  the  same  architectural 
character  of  weight,  solidity,  and  colossal  proportion,  which 
belongs  to  the  more  ancient  edifices ;  while  above  tlie  limits  of 
^Syp^  temple  after  temple,  either  built  with  the  same  gigantic 
labour,  or  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  shows,  that  if  one  mightjr 
empire  did  not,  at  a  very  remote  period,  extend  along  the  course 
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of  the  Nile,  from  the  borders  of  Abyssinia  to  the  sea,  yet  one 
religion  predominated  from  Meroe  to  Memphis ;  the  same  arts, 
usages,  and  perhaps  civil  polity,  followed,  either  ascending  or 
descending,  the  course  of  the  great  river. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  however  each  successive 
adventurer  upon  the  wide  ocean  of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  rarely 
failed  to  obtain  a  ready  hearing,  the  public  mind  has  rapidly  sub- 
sided into  a  state  of  desponding  apathy.  The  veil,  that  seemed 
to  be  partially  raised,  has  fallen  again :  the  strong,  feverish  ex- 
citement has  given  place  to  languor  and  insensibility,  and  the 
learned  world  has  acquiesced  in  tbe  utter  hopelessness  of  obtain- 
ing any  satisfactory  results  from  Egyptian  inquiry.  Almost  in 
our  own  days,  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  with  its  commis- 
sariat of  Savans,  extended,  indeed,  our  knowledge,  both  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  of  the  more  remarkable  monuments ;  the 
surprising  discoveries  of  Davison  and  Belzoni  in  the  pyramids, 
and  of  the  latter  among  the  royal  tombs  of  Thebes  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Nubia,,  awakened,  for  a  time,  the  most  eager  hope,  which 
soon  subsided  into  something  like  the  former  disappointment ; 
for,  though  many  extraordinary  facts  came  to  light,  they  only 
heightened  our  wonder  without  adding  greatly  to  our  knowledge, 
and  stimulated,  without  satisfying,  our  ardent  curiosity  to  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  people,  who,  from  their  sculp- 
ture and  buildings,  might  almost  appear  to  belong  to  the  elder 
race  of  giants  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  sons  of  men. 

Periiaps  the  humiliating  feeling  that  we  had  been  baffled  in  our 
attempts  to  proceed  farther,  led  us  to  underrate  the  progress 
which  we  had  actually  made.  Though  much  remained  undone, 
much  had  been  done.  The  closer  inspection  of  the  stupendous 
monuments,  which  had  before  only  excited  amazement  by  their 
vastness  and  daring  dimensions,  displayed  sometimes  a  simplicity, 
often  a  complicated  regularity  of  design,  which  commanded  not 
merely  astonishment  but  admiration.  The  architecture  was  im- 
pressed with  one  great  predominant  character,  strikingly  adapted 
to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  consecrated  and  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Along  the  flat  plains  of  the  great  valley 
the  long  and  level  lines  of  cornice  and  architrave  stretched  out  in 
almost  endless  perspective ;  avenues  of  sphinxes  or  human  colossi, 
many  furlongs  in  extent,  though  now  broken  by  the  hand  of  time, 
showed  to  the  imaginative  eye  what  we  would  call  a  sort  of  pro- 
cessional magnificence  of  design,  by  which  the  mind  was  led 
along  through  an  almost  interminable  succession  of  gigantic 
objects,,  up  to  the  great  inmost  centre  of  royal  pomp  or  religious 
adoration.  What  Thebes  must  have  been,  when  spreading  over 
a  circuit  of  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  miles,  with  the  noble 
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river  flowing  through  it,  and  each  quarter  occupied  by  its  im- 
mense palace  or  templci  surpasses  all  conception.  Each  sue* 
cessive  traveller — Pococke,  Denon,  Hamilton,  and  lastly  Cham* 
pollion, — having  exhausted  the  whole  language  of  wonder,  ends 
with  confessing  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  strongest  terms  to 
convey  the  impressions  e^^cited  only  by  the  ruins.  Nor  was 
it  in  architecture  alone  that  this  ancient  people  had  made  a  pro* 
gress  little  suspected  by  the  jealous  and  exclusive  idolaters  of 
Grecian  skill.  Their  sculptures  were  found,  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges,  to  display  a  very  high  though  peculiar  state  of  the 
art.  Their  colossal  statues  were  distinguished  by  a  calm  and 
solemn  grandeur  of  conception,  (Champollion,  we  perceive,  asserts, 
from  attentive  study,  that  they  are  usually,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
portraits,)  while  their  reliefs  are  full  of  vigour,  life,  and  expres- 
sion. The  most  confused  scenes,  battles  and  sieges,  have  been 
struck  out  with  wonderful  clearness  of  distribution  and  skilful- 
ness  of  gradation.  Even  their  paintings,  though  of  a  lower  style 
of  art,  as  the  Egyptians  used  only  uncompounded  colours,  and 
were  ignorant  of  perspective,  were  far  from  devoid  of  beauty,  and 
full  of  interest ;  it  was  impossible  to  hear,  without  some  sort  of 
incredulity,  that  scenes  of  religion,  war,  or  peace,  depicted  per- 
haps fourteen  centuries  before  Christ,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  freshness  of  their  original  colouring.*  Perhaps,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  costliness  of  the  works  in  which  many  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  communicated,  prevented  their  exciting  that  ge- 
neral interest  which  was  for  a  time  created  by  the  exhibition  of 
Bejzoni's  tomb.  The  splendid  French  work,  the  *  Description 
de  TEgypte,'  is  only  to  be  seen  in  great  public  libn^ies;  and 
even  the  singularly  animated  descriptions  of  some  of  the  Theban 
monuments,  by  the  most  accomplished  of  our  English  travellers, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  which,  if  separated  from  the  matter  of  more 
temporary  interest  in  his  JEgyptiaca,  might  have  acted  more 
strongly  on  the.  public  mind,  still  remain  in  their  original  costly 
quarto  form. 

This  perpetual  frustration  of  high-raised  hopes  was  the  more 
provoking,  as  one  step,  it  appeared,  would  place  us  within  the 
circle  of  knowledge.  Every  obelisk,  every  building,  every  tomb»  al- 
most every  mummy  case,  as  well  as  countless  papyri,  were  inscribed 

•  We  are  likely  to  obtain  much  very  curious  information  on  the  private  life  of  the 
Egyptians:  M.  Champollion  has  cansed  three  hundred  drawings  to  be  made  of  all  the 
very  curious  paintings,  rapidly  surveyed,  but,  as  far  as  he  went,  admirably  described  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  sepulchral  excavations  of  Beui  Hassan.  ChampolUon  has  ar- 
ranged them  under  different  heads,  among  which  are  agriculture,  the  farm-yard,  arts, 
and  trades,  household, — singing,  music,  and  dancing, — games  and  diversions,— do> 
mestic  practice,  navigation,  zoology,  besides  the  lugher  classes  of  religious  and 
)ustorical  subjects. — Champollion,  5tn  and  6th  Letters  Irom  £gypt« 
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with  words  or  gymbols  which  might,  peihape,  at  once  reveal  the 
secrets  of  Egyptian  wisdom ;  but  though  they  spoke>  they  spoke 
in  a  language  irrecoverably  lost.  Each  kind  of  writing,  for  it  was 
impossible  not  to  discriminate  between  the  different  forms,  was 
alike  dark  and  mysterious  :  the  hieroglyphic,  so  long  supposed  to 
represent  objects^  either  directly  by  their  similitude,  or  symbolically 
by  certain  conventional  signs — the  hieratic — and  the  demotic  or 
enchorial,  as  they  have  been  since  called,  lay  sealed  up  in  the  un- 
awakening  slumber  of  ages  ;  though  different,  yet  but  imperfectly 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  and  abandoned  to  the  reveries  of 
learned  enthusiasts,  like  Father  Athanasius  Kircher,  who  discpr 
vered  in  these  mysterious  signs  the  whole  secret  of  the  cabalistic 
art ;  or  the  pious  dreamer  who  read  the  hundredth  psalm  over  the 
portico  of  an  Egyptian  temple ; — Warburtoq  alone  had  a  dim  and 
remote  vision  of  the  truth,  but  it  was  the  happy  conjecture  of 
native  sagacity,  and  rested  on  no  solid  grounds  of  proof. 

On  a  sudden,  it  was  announced  to  the  often-deceived  and  tliere- 
fore  incredulous  world,  that  a  key  bad  been  discovered  which 
would  unlock  the  sacred  treasures  of  anciept  Egyptian  lore.  The 
fame  of  the  first  discovery  in  this  unknown  land  unquestionably 
belongs  to  the  late  Dr.  Young,  a  man  who  united  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences  with  the  most  extensive  erudition, 
to  a  degree  rarely  found  among  the  scholars  of  the  present,  or 
perhaps  of  any  former  time.  That  this  is  not  a  purely  English 
assertion  may  be  shown  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  first  linguists 
in  Europe  : — 

*  La  Docteur  Young,  Anglais,  est  sans  contredit  le  premier  auteur  de 
cette  d^couverte.*  Le  ct^l^bre  Zodga,  avait  d^jk  soup^onnt^  qu'une 
partie  des  signes  hi^roglyphiques  pouvoient  ^tre  employed  alphab<^- 
tiqaement,  mais  Thonneur  d'avoir  demonire  ce  fait  appartient  au 
Docteur  Young.t Disputer  k  ce  savant  la  prioritt^  de  cette 

d^couverte 

*  M.  Klaproth  supports  his  decision  by  a  proof,  which  we  are  not  aware  that  M. 
ChampoUion  has  answered.  In  the  year  1821,  after  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Yoinig  had 
been  made  known,  ChampoUion  published,  at  Grenoble,  a  volume  'De  I'Ecriture 
Hi^atique  des  andens  Egyptiens/  in  which  he  distinctly  states  his  conviction,  that 
the  Hieroglt/phica  are  not  pkonetic,  *  que  les  signes  Hi^roglyphiques  sont  des  signes 
de  cho»e9  et  non  des  signes  de  tons.*  This  volume  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation 
on  the  pretext  that  the  author  wa9  actuated  by  *  la  crainte  de  Uesser  les  scrupules  de 
quelques  personnes  pieuses/  M.  Kl^roth  asserts  that  there 'is  positively  nothing  in 
the  volume  which  could  produce  that  impression,  and  that  the  real  motive  for  its  sup- 
pression was  the  unfortunate  avowal  which  decides  at  once  the  controversy.  It  is 
right  to  add,  that  we  have  not  seen  the  volume,  and  rest  entirely  on  Ihe  citation  before 
us,  and  that  M.  Klaproth  isT  inclined  to  a  novel,  in  our  opinion  not  very  successful, 
system  of  interpreting  hieroglyphics. 

f  Deeply  do  we  lament  that  this  assertion,  which  ft  short  time  since  would  have 
\xisx.  an  act  of  justice  to  a  living  author,  by  whose  labours  we  might  loug  have  hoped 
to  profit,  must  assume  the  tone  of  sacred  piety  towards  the  dead.    £v«n  to  the  close . 
of  fife  tlus  eminent  man  dun^  with  fond  attachment  to  his  ruling  passion,  the  love  of 
knowledge.    During  his  last  lUness  he  corrected  the  ppoof-«heet«  of  ft  vork,  which  he 
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d^ouverte  serait  aussi  absurde  que  de  Youloir  sontenir,  que  celui, 
qui  le  premier  m^la  du  salp^tre  avec  du  souffre  et  du  charbon  n'a  pas 
^t^  rinventeur  du  poudre,  mais  bien  celui  qui  s'est  seryi  pour  la 
premiere  fois  de  ce  mtflange  comme  moteur  pour  les  projectiles/— 
Klaproth^  Preface,  Collection  des  Monumens  Egyptiens  de  M.  PaUn. 
The  first  steps  of  Dr.  Young  were  slow  and  cautious ;  yet  the 
great  principle  was  distinctly,  and  in  our  opinion  unanswerably, 
established,  that  the  hieroglyphic  characters,  in  many  cases,  re- 
present words  not  things, — lliat  they  are  alphabetic  not  pictorial 
characters, — signs  of  the  articulate  sounds  of  the  human  voice, 
not  transcripts  or  symbols  of  the  external  objects,  which  they 
would  convey  to  the  mind.  Dr.  Young  at  first  seems  to  have 
doubted  whether,  in  some  instances,  they  did  not  represent  sylla- 
bles rather  than  letters  ;  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  vowels,  which 
appear,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  to  be  frequently  omitted ;  and  on 
this  point  he  was  speedily  outstripped  by  the  more  rapid  decision 
of  his  great  rival. 

For  at  this  period  the  torch  was  snatched  from  his  hand,  and 
the  race  continued  by  a  man  eminently  qualified,  not  only  by  the 
stronger  but  even  the  weaker  parts  of  his  character,  to  pursue  the 
career  of  discovery  with  success.  Encumbered  by  no  professional 
avocations  or  scientific  pursuits,  M.  Jean  Francois  Champollion 
could  at  once  throw  his  whole  undivided  mind  into  the  inquiry. 
Egyptian  antiquity  had  already  been  the  idol  of  his  early  literary 
worship ;  and  directly  this  new  light  was  thrown  across  his  path, 
following  it,  till  he  almost  persuaded  himself  that  it  had  been 
kindled  by  his  own  genius,  it  became  at  once  his  sole  passion 
and  ambition.  Ardent,  and  able  to  impart  his  ardour  to  others ; 
indefatigable,  and  encouraged  and  enabled  by  the  munificence  ojf 
his  government  to  push  his  researches  wherever  they  were  most 
likely  to  prosper ;  now,  after  having  exhausted  the  Parisian  collec- 

had  long  meditated,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tattam ;  the  latter 
furnished  a  compendious  erammar  of  the  Egyptian  language, — the  former,  the 
rudiments  of  a  dictionary  of  the  ancient  tongue.  A  cursory  survey  of  Dr.  Young's 
portion  of  this  work  (which  does  not  bear  much  upon  the  business  of  our  present 
article)  enables  us  to  state  confidently  that  there  is  scarcely  another,  if  another, 
scholar  in  Europe,  who  could  have  so  for  advanced  a  subject  so  recenUy  opened  to 
learned  research.  But  we  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  liberal  and  manly 
tone  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  competitor.  Far  from  invidiously  depreciating  his 
labours,  he  bears  ample  testimony  to  their  value,  while  at  the  same  time  he  g^ves  his 
opinion  on  the  extent  of  their  usefulness  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  simplicity, 
without  condescending  to  that  commercial  interchange  of  mutual  flatteiy  once  so 
common  among  scholars,  who  seem  to  have  known  no  medium  between  contemptuous 
vituperation  and  fulsome  panegyric.  We  add,  with  sincere  pleasure,  that  the  tone  of 
M.  Champollion  towards  Dr.  Young,  in  his  recent  publication,  is  that  of  respect  and 
even  friendship.  We  cannot  express  ourselves,  on  the  general  question,  more  strongly 
than  to  say,  that  in  the  abimdance  of  his  claims  upon  our  gratitude  M.  Champolhon 
can  afford  to  be  strictly  just ;  he  who  has  so  much  improved,  and  made  so  much  use 
of,  the  invention,  may  stand  so  high,  as,  without  the  least  disparagement  to  hit  own 
fame,  to  award  the  full  glory  of  discovery  to  the  original  inventor. 
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tjons,  fixing  himself  among  the  extraordinary  treasures  of  that  of 
Turin,  made  by  Drovetti ;  and  now  takidg  flight  for  Egypt,  and 
consulting  the  oracle  in  its  native  dwelling,  among  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  or  Nubia;  self-confident,  so  as  to  overlook  obstacles 
and  objections  which  would  have  repelled  less  daring  speculators  ; 
rapid  m  observation,  fertile  in  invention  and  combination ;  M. 
ChampoUion  adds  to  all  these  eminent  qualifications  remark- 
able clearness  and  felicity  in  communicating  the  results  of  his 
inquiries.  The  *  Precis  du  Syst^me  Hi^roglyphique '  has  the 
rare  merit  of  making  an  abstruse  subject  not  merely  intelli- 
gible but  even  attractive  to  the  less  learned  reader;  and  in 
die  two  letters  to  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  he  has  contrived  so  to 
prolong  the  charm,  that  we  almost  regret  to  hear  occasionally 
die  stem  voice  of  rigid  reasoning  arraigping  some  of  his  positions 
and  questioning  some  of  his  subtle  inferences.  Yet  even  the 
infirmities  of  Champollion  have  powerfully  contributed  to  his 
success;  the  pardonable  individual  and  almost  laudable  na- 
tional vanity,  with  which,  identifying  his  own  fame  with  that 
of  bis  country,  he  speaks  of  this  great  discovery,  almost  as  if  it 
might  ^ual  his  own  name  and  that  of  France  with  the  glory  of  a 
Columbus  or  a  Newton ;  his  positiveness  in  asserting  as  unques- 
tionable truth  that  which  is  still  embarrassed  with  considerable 
difiiculties ;  the  careless  and  contemptuous  indifference  with  which, 
having  seized  every  word  of  an  authority  which  makes  in  his 
favour,  he  throws  aside  all  that  stands  in  his  way ;  these  failings 
are  perhaps  inseparable  from  that  ardour  of  character  which 
carries  him,  with  unfailing  spirits,  through  such  incessant  labours. 
Had  Champollion  been  less  rapid  and  self-confident — had  he 
breathed  the  more  sluggish  air  of  London  instead  of  the  light  and 
exhilarating  atmosphere  of  Paris — ^had  he  encountered  the  slow 
incredulity,  the  grave  doubts,  the  cool  and  scrupulous  reasonings 
of  our  learned  men,  rather  than  the  interest  of  a  circle,  where  the 
contagion  of  enthusiasm  is  propagated  with  instantaneous  rapidity, 
and  where  the  brilliancy  of  a  discovery  more  than  half  proves 
its  reality,  in  that  case  he  might  still  have  been  digging  away  the 
sand  from  the  vestibule  of  the  long-buried  edifice,  and  not  boldly 
penetrated  at  once  to  the  sanctuary. 

In  the  following  article  it  is  our  object  to  direct  attention  to  the 
kUtorical  rather  than  the  philological  part  of  the  question ;  to 
throw  together,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  what  is  known  of 
the  early  Egyptian  history,  in  a  popular  form,  that  the  reader  may 
better  understand  the  nature  of  the  historical  discoveries  announced 
by  Mr.  Champollion. — For,  however  the  wonders  upon  wonders 
announced  by  his  successive  letters  from  Egypt  may  hereafter  be 
somewhat  reduced  by  more  cautious  and  sober  criticism,  (of  this 
we  presume  not  to  judge  till  his  proofe  as  well  as  his  assertiotts 

are 
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are  before  the  public,)  yet  it  is  clearly  now  impossible  to  dismiss 
the  kings  and  conquerors  of  ancient  Egypt  into  the  unsubstantial 
region  of  mythic  or  allegorical  personages  ;  or,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  last  century,  into  that  of  astronomical  symbols  :  we 
see  their  deeds  represented  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  we  read 
their  names  on  their  statues  or  public  buildings,  in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  rashly  and  erroneously,  yet  still  with  an  accumulation  of 
coincident  evidence,  in  confirmation  of  the  general  system  of 
interpretation,  as  great  and  overpowering  as  such  a  subject  could 
possibly  admit.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  then,  with  referring 
the  reader  for  the  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of  this  remark- 
able discovery,  either  to  Cbampollion's  own  work  the  *  Precis 
du  Syst^me  Hi6roglyphique ;'  or  to  the  early  part  of  the  Marquis 
Spineto's  Lectures,  read  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
wnich  the  gradual  development  of  the  system  is  traced  with  clear- 
ness and  fidelity ;  or  lastfy,  if  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the 
German  language,  to  a  summary  but  excellent  account  in  the 
new  edition  of  Heeren's  '  Ideas  on  the  Politics  and  Commerce 
of  Ancient  Nations,'*  a  work  of  the  very  highest  rank  among 
those  with  which  modem  Germany  has  enriched  the  literature  of 
Europe.  This  author  unites  the  laborious  erudition  of  his  coun- 
trymen with  that  anitnating  spirit  of  real  genius,  which  disposes 
into  harmonious  order  and  quickens  into  life  that  which,  in  meaner 
hands,  lies  in  dull  and  heavy  masses  of  unintelligible  or  at  least 
unattractive  learning.  From  any  of  these  works,  or,  indeed,  from 
some  contemporary  journak,  he  will  be  able  to  fill  up  the  follow- 
ing very  imperfect  outline. 

The  trilingiiar,  or  rather  bilinguar,  Rosetta  stone,  on  which 
^n  inscription  was  written  in  hieroglyphics,  enchorial  characters, 
and  Greek,  led  to  this  important  discovery.  Some  of  the  en- 
chorial words  were  made  out  by  comparison  with  the  Greek, 
by  Messrs.  Akerblad  and  De  Sacy.  Dr.  Young  not  only  much 
improved  on  their  researches,  biit  applied  the  same  principle 
to  the  hieroglyphics.  The  Rosetta  stone  furnished  the  letters 
which  formed  the  name  of  Ptolemy ;  the  base  of  an  obelisk, 
obtained  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes,  who  has  not  quite  received 
his  fair  share  of  praise  in  Egyptian  incjuiry,  gave  that  of  Cleo- 
patra. It  was  soon  found  that  royal  names  were  inclosed  in  a 
sort  of  oval  ring,  called  by  ChampoUion  a  cartouche,  a  most  im- 
portant circumstance,  as  it  directed  the  inquirer  at  once  to  those 

*  This  work,  though  undesignedly,  has  been  rather  unfairly  treated  in  this  country. 
A  translation  of  by  far  the  lea^  valuable  volume,  that  on  Greece,  has  been  published 
by  an  Oxford  bookseller.  We  should  gladly  see  the  whole  work  made  accessible  to 
the  English  reader ;  but  it  would  require  no  ordinary  accomplishments  to  do  so.  Ori- 
ental, classical,  and  modem  languara  must  be  alike  familiar  to  the  person  who  should 
undertake  the  task.  The  scholar  wlio  could,  perhaps,  most  easily  have  executed  it. 
Dr.  Alexander  Nicol^ is, alas !  w>Bkm«  WiU  Dr. Wait  pardon  m  for  loggeating it 
talum?  parts 
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parts  of  an  inscription  >¥hich  might  be  best  submitted  to  the  test. 
These  cartouches  were  often  coupled  with  a  second,  containing 
the  titles  and  appellations  of  the  king.  Every  attempt  wad 
crowned  with  success  ;  ChampoUion,  in  Europe,  followed  up  the 
inquiry  with  his  characteristic  activity ;  Mr.  Salt,  in  Egypt ;  and 
later,  Mr.  Burton  and  others  of  our  countrymen,  pursuing  lie  same 
plan,  obtained  the  same  results.  The  names  of  Caesar  and  .'tolemy 
were  read  with  almost  undeviating  similarity  of  spelling;  at  length 
those  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  those  of  the  elder  Pharaohs. 
Thus  an  alphabet  was  gradually  constructed,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Egyptians  adapted  theii  signs  to  their  letters  slowly 
came  to  light.*  It  was  found  that  they  were  not  arbitrarily  se- 
lected, but  by  certain  conventional  rules.  The  sign  used  tor  a 
particular  letter  was  the  image  of  the  external  object,  the  old 
Egyptian  name  of  which  began  with  that  letter;  as  a  lion  in 
hieroglyphic  English  would  represent  an  I — a  dog,  a  d.  It  hap- 
pened, likewise,  most  fortunately,  that  M.  Etienne  Quatrem^re 
had  recently  published  a  work,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  Coptic 
was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  tongue;  and 
in  the  Coptic,  the  words  were  usually  found,  the  images  of  which 
had  been  adopted  to  represent  the  first  letter  of  the  name.  Usage, 
moreover,  seemed  to  confine  the  representative  symbols  of  each 
letter  to  a  moderate  number ;  every  image  of  an  object,  which 
might  begin  with  the  letter  wanted,  was  not  indiscriminately  used ; 
ind  probably,  among  the  apparent  representatives  of  the  same 
letter,  the  different  signs  may  indicate  those  slight  differences  of 
sound  which,  in  some  languages,  multiply  so  much  the  cognate 
tetters.  The  vowels,  as  in  Hebrew,  were  often  omitted ;  certain 
signs  were  used  to  denote  grammatical  particles  or  inflexions, 
genders,  and  numbers.  Thus  hieroglyphics  were  proved  to  con- 
stitute a  phonetic  alphabet :  but  all  hieroglyphics  were  not  pho- 
netic ;  some  really  represented  external  objects— others,  in  a  less 
direct  manner.  Champollion  arranged  them  under  three  heads, 
remarkably  concurring  with  the  best  Greek  authorities,  particu- 
larly the  curious  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  I.  Figu- 
rative; which  express  the  object  directly  by  its  image.  II. 
Symbolic,  tropic,  or  enigmatic ;  which  represent,  by  an  external 
object,  as  it  were,  metaphorically,  some  analogous  idea.  III. 
Phonetic;  the  representatives  of  letters.'  The  different  kinds  of 

*  Heeren,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the  first  who  observed  the  impossibility  of  refire- 
seDting  proper  names  by  symbolic  figures.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  necessity  was  proba- 
bly the  mother  of  invention.  Si^s  may  represent  ^nera,  and  classes,  and  orders, 
but  can  scarcely  discriminate  individuals.  The  symbols  of  royalty  added  to  the  sign 
of  the  man  designate  the  king.  The  victorious,  or  the  wise,  or  the  reli^ous  king  may 
be  distinguishea  (rom  the  weak  or  tyrannical ;  but  what  adjimct  will  show  that  we 
iSaog  G«orge  or  King  William,  rather  than  King  Henry  or  King  Edward  P^ 

writing 
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writiug  used  in  Egypt  were,  at  the  same  time^  more  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, and  mutually  illustrated  each  other.  (1)  The  ancient 
hieroglyphic^  though  still  used,  gave  place  for  many  purposes  to 
the  (2)  hieratic,  which  was  a  sort  of  tachygraphy,  or  cursive 
writing  of  the  more  regularly  formed  images  of  its  prototype.  (3) 
The  demotici  or  enchorial^*  was  formed  from  the  hieratic^  but 
with  less  diversity  in  its  characters,  which  receded  more  and  more 
from  the  primitive  type,  and  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  phonetic. 
After  this  hasty  sketch,  we  revert  to  the  more  immediate  object 
of  our  article,  the  early  Egyptian  history. 

Did  civilization  ascend  or  descend  the  Nile  ?  Such  is  the  first 
great  problem.  Was  Ethiopia  the  parent  of  the  religion,  the  arts, 
and  the  civil  polity  of  Egypt ;  or  did  the  light  of  Egyptian  wis- 
dom, conveyed  by  the  arms  of  Egyptian  conquest,  penetrate  into 
the  dark  caves  of  the  Troglodytes,  and  subdue  their  yet  barbarous 
clans  to  the  use  of  the  humane  arts,  and  the  restraints  of  civil 

})olity  ?  To  ascertain  this  fact,  we  must  visit  the  remote  and 
iomous  Meroe.  Before,  however,  we  set  forth  on  our  adven- 
turous voyage  up  the  sacred  Nile,  we  must  clear  our  way  by 
some  observations ;  1st,  on  the  earlier  chronology  of  the  post- 
diluvian period ;  £ndly,  on  the  authorities  which  exist,  independent 
of  the  monuments,  for  the  construction  of  Egyptian  history. 

I.  '  The  opinions  of  chronologers,'  says  Stillingfleet,  *  are  like  the 
city  clocks,  which  seldom  agree,  yet  some  come  nearer  the  time 
of  day  than  the  others  do.'  Of  the  truth  of  the  excellent  divine's 
latter  assertion  we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, we  have  no  time-piece  or  dial,  by  which  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  steady  and  certain  chime  which  ought  to  regulate  our 
movements.  Even  when  our  astronomers  take  the  subject  in  hand, 
we  do  not  always  derive  that  advantage  whicli  we  might  hope  from 
the  decisions  of  the  exact  science :  witness  the  controversy  about 
the  Praeadamitic  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  which,  after  having  tried 
the  calculating  powers  of  many  a  learned  mathematician,  and  car- 
ried up  the  existence  of  the  earth  on  which  it  was  constructed 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Cali  Yuga  of  the  Indians,  or  a  Welsh 
genealogy,  turns  out  to  have  been  sculptured  on  a  building  at  least 
as  late  as  the  Antonmes.  We  are  accustomed  to  suppose  that  we 
possess  an  undoubted  canon  of  ancient  chronology  in  the  v  Holy 
Scriptures ;  but,  perhaps,  next  to  a  clear  acquaintance  with  what 
the  sacred  volume  does  undoubtedly  contain,  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  is  of  what  it  does  not.  In  the  Universal  History,  above 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dates  are  given  for  the  Creation,  most  of 

*  Besides  the  recent  labours  of  Dr.  Young,  on  the  enchorial  language,  the  student 
will  pmise  with  profit  the  work  of  the  very  learned  JProfessor  Kosegarten,  De  prisdt 
Egyptiorum  LitmtunU 

them 
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them  made  out  by  persons  who  regard  with  most  sincere  reverence^ 
and  derive  their  arguments  from,  the  sacred  writings.   The  first  of 
these  places  that  event  b.  c.  6984  :  the  last,  3616 ;  differing  by  the 
moderate  amount  of  more  than  3000  years.     The  period  of  the 
deluge  is  fixed  with  no  greater  uniformity.    The  Septuagint  gives 
B.  c.  3246— the  Hebrew  text  (according  to  Usher),  2348.     We 
shall  add,  as  more  connected  with  our  subject,  the  extreme  dates 
assigned  to  the  Exodus,  which  is  fixed  by  Josephus,  (according  to 
Dr.  Hales,  nearly  the  same  with  Des  Vignolles,)  b.  c.  1648 ;  by  the 
English  Bible,  on  the  authority  of  Usher,  1491 ;  by  the  vulgar 
Jewish  chronology,  1312,     Our  concern,  however,  is  merely  to 
show  that  the  best  scripture  chronology  affords  ample  space  for 
the  highest  antiquity  which  the  great  Egyptian  kingdom  can  fairly 
claim.    For  the  period  between  the  flood,  and  the  first  connexion 
of  sacred  history  with  Egypt,  we  have  four  distinct  authorities — 
the  version  of  the  LXX.;  the  Samaritan ;  Josephus,  who  professes 
to  have  adhered  faithfully  to  the  sacred  volume ;  and  the  Hebrew 
chronology  adopted  in  our  Bibles.     None  of  these,  strictly  speak- 
^Sf  ^S^^f  hut  the  three  first  concur  in  assigning  a  much  longer 
period  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  the  LXX., 
1070  years — the  Hebrew,  only  292.     If  it  should  be  urged  that 
the   translators   of    the   Septuagint,   environed   on  all  sides   by 
Egyptian  antiquities,  and  standing  in  awe  of  Alexandrian  learning, 
endeavoured  to  conform  their  national  annals  to  the  more  extended 
chronological  system;  and  that  Josephus,  either  influenced  by  their 
authority,  or  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  may  have  adopted  the 
same  views,  yet  the  ancient  Samaritan  text  still  remains,  an  un- 
exceptionable witness  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  more  extended 
period.      In  fact,  we  are,  perhaps,  wasting  our  time  in   con- 
testing this  point,  as  we  may  fairly  consider  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology of  this  period  almost  exploded.    In  our  own  country,  most 
of  those  who  nave  investigated  the  subject,  men  who  certainly 
will  not  be  suspected  of  want  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume, 
—Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Faber,  Dr.  Hales, — concur  in  reverting  to 
the  system  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  early  Christian  church ; 
and  lastly,  Dr.  Russell,  in  a  very  sensible  essay,  prefixed  to  his 
work  on  the  connexion  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  has  shown, 
with  great  probability,  not  only  the  late  construction  of  what  may 
perhaps  fairly  be  called  the  Rabbinical  chronology,  in  the  second 
century  of  Christianity,  but  also,  followmg  the  steps  of  the  ancient 
Christian  writers  on  the  subject,  the  peculiar  object  for  which  it 
was  framed.     It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  the  vast 
extension  and  multiplication  of  the  human  race, — the  slow  deve- 
lopment of  civilization, — the  revolutions  in  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment,— the  rise  of  mighty  empires, — the  splendour  of  gigantic 

cities,— 
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cities^ — within  the  narrow  limits  of  two  or  three  centuries ;  but 
in  above  a  thousand  years  what  changes  might  not  be  wrought ! 
Compare  the  France  and  England,  the  Paris  and  London,  of 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  with  their  present  state  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  wild  woods  of  America,  inhabited  by  wandering 
tribes  of  savages,  with  her  populous  cities.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, that,  from  the  visit  of  Abraham,  above  two  centuries  more 
elapsed  before  the  migration  of  his  descendants  ;  and  of  the  state 
of  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch,  we  know  little  more  than 
that  a  king  was  ruling,  with  some  degree  of  state,  in  some  part 
of  Lower  Egypt — probably  at  Tanis  or  Zoan ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  had  begun  to  make  its  rich  return  to  the  toil  of  the 
agricultural  cultivator. 

IL  It  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that,  from  our  three 
leading  Greek  authorities  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  we  may  sup- 
pose ourselves  to  hear  the  different  legends  of  the  three  great 
sacerdotal  establishments.  Herodotus,  though  he  professes  to 
have  compared  their  statements  with  those  of  the  priests  of  Thebes 
and  Heliopolis,  obtained  his  chief  information  from  the  minister! 
of  Ptha  (Hepbaistos)  at  Memphis.  Manetho  of  Sebennytus 
may  be  considered  as  giving  us  the  voice  of  Saitic,  or  rather, 
Heliopolitan  tradition.  Diodorus  avowedly  speaks  as  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books  of  Thebes.*  The 
honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  old  Halicarnassian  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  !  the  question  is,  how  far  the  priests  may  have  mis- 
informed the  inquisitive  stranger,  or  how  far  he  may  have  misun- 
derstood the  priests  ?  for  whether  he  conversed  with  them 
through  one  of  the  caste  of  interpreters,  or  had  himself  acquired 
the  language,  does  not  appear.  His  restraint,  when  writing 
upon  religious  matters,  is  very  remarkable ;  on  certain  other 
subjects,  his  informants  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  communi- 
cative ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
monuments  of  Thebes.  Of  the  credibility  of  Manetho  we  should 
be  better  able  to  judge,  if,  of  his  great  history  of  his  country,  we 
possessed  more  than  the  barren  list  of  his  dynasties,  altered  to  suit 
the  different  systems  of  the  Christian  chronologists,  and  the  frag- 
ments which  Josephus  has  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  confuting 
them.  The  manner  in  which  his  dynasties  and  the  monuments 
mutually  illustrate  each  other,  makes  out  a  strong  case  in  his 
favour;  and  it  may  fairly  be  observed,  that  though  his  earlier 
dynasties,  even  if  accurately  reported,  may  be  incorrect  or  fabu- 
lous, his  later  may  be  true, — as  Livy's  history  of  the  kings  of 
Rome  may  possibly  be,  as   Niebuhr  would  persuade  us,  pure 

*  We  cannot  agree  wiUi  Heeren  in  supposing  bim  to  assert  that  he  had  actuaUy 
read  tiwir  boolU ',  Uie  word  l^nrMMrci  seems  to  bear  a  much  more  general  meaning. 

poetry. 
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e«try,  while  his  later  decads  may  be  i^orthy  of  the  highest  Credit, 
iodorus  had  the  advantage^  besides  his  iDtercourse  with  th^ 
priests  of  Thebes,  of  studying  the  works  of  many  earlier  writers, 
particularly  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  who  preceded  Herodotus  in 
his  Visit  to  Thebes.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  study  of  Egyptian 
aDtiquides  was  remarkably  active ;  and  in  the  excellent  treatise  of 
Heyne,  '  De  foutibus  Historiarum  Diodori,'  the  reader  will  find 
a  long  list  of  the  authors  whom  this  diligent,  and,  we  should  con- 
ceive, generally  judicious  writer,  most  probably  consulted.  Dr. 
Young  (Article  on  Egypt,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia)  has 
observed  how  curiously  the  monuments  illustrate  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  statements  of  Diodorus  relating  to  Egyptian  cus- 
toms. Besides  these  writefs,  we  have  a  fragment  of  an  old 
chronicle,  which  the  monk  Syncellus  (an  indifferent  authority) 
says  misled  Manetho ;  a  very  curious  list  of  Theban  kings,  by 
Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian;  much  valuable  incidental  information 
in  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  other  writers. 

We  now  resume,  after  these  long,  but  necessary,  digressions^ 
the  subject  which  we  proposed — the  Ethiopian  descent  of  the 
religion  and  arts  of  Egypt.  The  opinion  of  Zoega  upon  the  first 
peopling  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  deserves  our  notice. 

•  I  conceive/  says  this  learned  writer,  *  that  when  Egypt  began  to 
be  inhabited,  it  was  partly  by  some  colonists  from  Arabia,  who  fol* 
lowed  the  pastoral  life,  and  by  others  from  Ethiopia,  who  had  already 
learned  to  till  the  soil.  The  former  occupied  the  marshes  about  Pe- 
lusium,  and  part  of  the  Delta,  with  Babylon  and  Memphis,  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  Heptanomis ;  the  Ethiopians  built  Thebes  and  Abydus, 
and  many  towns,  both  in  the  Thebais  and  Delta,  and  waged  war  for 
many  ages  with  various  success  against  the  Shepherds.  I'o  this  period 
the  history  of  Osurb  appears  to  belong,  who,  coming  as  a  stranger 
from  Ethiopia,  after  he  had  improved,  by  many  inventions,  the  state 
of  agriculture,  and  taught  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  life  to  the 
Egyptians,  at  length,  by  a  stratagem  of  Baby,  the  king  of  the  shep- 
herdB  (whom  the  Greeks  call  Typhon),  was  slain,  and  gave  occasion 
for  the  well-known  mournful  rites.  The  Thebans  afterwards  pre- 
vailed, built  Memphis,  took  Heliopolis  from  the  shepherds,  and,  at 
length,  Pelusium,  of  Abaris.'  * 

The  author  goes  on  to  assert  that  Sesostris  first  consolidated  the 
whole  territory  into  one  great  inonarchy.  There  is  probably  much 
truth  in  this  bold  outline,  though  the  shepherds  expelled  from 
Abaris  were  most  likely,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  of  a  different 
race  from  the  Arabian. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  curious  than  the  kind  of  sacred  re- 
verence in  which  the  name  of  the  Ethiopians  was  held  in  all  pri- 

mitive  tradition. ______^_^___ 

*  Zoega  de  Obeliscis. 

*  Already,' 
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•  Already,'  says  Heeren,  *  in  the  earliest  legends  of  the  most  dyiUzed 
nations  of  antiquity,  gleams  the  name  of  this  remote  people.  The 
annals  of  the  Egyptian  priests  were  full  of  them ;  the  nations  of 
inland  Asia,  ahout  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  mingled  the  songs  of 
the  conquests  and  campaigns  of  their  heroes  and  heroines  with  Ethi- 
opian legends ;  and,  at  a  period  considerably  earlier,  they  glimmer 
amidst  the  Grecian  mythology.  When  the  Greeks  scarcely  knew 
Italy  or  Sicily  by  name,  the  Ethiopians  were  already  in  the  mouths  of 
their  poets.' 

Both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
Jupiter  departs  to  visit  this  most  remote  and  just  of  people, — 

*'  Nor  disdains  to  grace 
The  feast  of  Ethiopia's  blameless  race.' 

For  twelve  days  the  god  is  absent  in  thb  pious  and  hospitable 
region.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  annual  procession 
of  the  priests  of  Ammon,  with  their  god,  probably  up  the  Nile 
to  the  primitive  seat  of  their  worship,  is  the  ground-work  of  this 
legend,  adopted  into  the  Grecian  mythology.  '  The  Ethiopians,' 
says  Diodorus  Siculus,  '  are  said  to  be  die  inventors  of  pomps, 
sacrifices,  solemn  assemblies,  and  other  honours  paid  to  the  gods.' 
That  is,  they  were  the  religious  parents  of  the  Egyptians,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  looked  up,  whether  truly  or  not,  as  to  their  instructors 
in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  principles  of  civil  polity. 
It  is  in  that  sacred  island,  or  shield-formed  peninsula,  made  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Astapas,  or  Tacazze,  with  the  Nile, — it  is  in 
that  ancient  Ethiopian  Meroe,  that  perpetual  object  of  tradi- 
tional reverence, — and  the  site  of  which  a  French  traveller,  M. 
Caillaud,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  visit, — that  we  find  the  reli- 
gion, the  civil  polity,  the  arts,  and  even  the  letters  of  Egypt  in 
their  infancy*  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  ancient  history 
than  the  uniform  existence  of  a  great  priestly  caste  or  aristocracy, 
at  first  invariably  the  benefactors  and  civilizers  of  mankind,  dege- 
nerating sometimes  into  oppressors  and  opponents  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  the  body  of  the  community,  lest  the  pre- 
eminence to  which  they  were  at  first  justly  entitled  should  be 
wrested  from  their  power.  Among  the  Indians,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Etruscans, — our  own  Gaulish  ancestors, — probably  the  Pe- 
lasgian  population  of  Greece,— even  in  the  New  World,— every 
where,  in  short, — appears,  at  a  certain  period  of  civilization,  this 
primitive  union  of  the  religious  and  temporal  supremacy  in  a 
distinct  and  privileged  order,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  tribe  of 
another  stock ;  and  nowhere  is  this  more  distinctly  traced  than  in 
the  early  Egyptian  history.  But  while  the  progress  of  the  arts  of 
life,  extended  territory,  perhaps  frequent  wars  and  conquests, 
gradually  undermined  the  sacerdotal  dominion  in  Egypt,  and 

transferred 
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transferred  the  sovereign  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  temporal 
monarch ;  v?hile  foreign  dynasties  swept  away  the  power,  both  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  church  and  state ;  while  Persian  and  Mace- 
doQian  rulers  governed  that  country  on  the  common  principles  of 
oriental  despotism;  in  the  remote  Meroe,  the  primitive  polity 
remained  almost  unaltered,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  of  Alexandria ;  the  model  and  type  on  which  the  ancient 
Egyptian  monarchy  was  formed  by  its  Ethiopian  founders,  was 
still  in  existence  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  was  extinguished  only 
bjT  the  progress  of  Grecian  opinions,  which  led  the  monarch  to 
disdain  the  yoke  of  the  priestly  aristocracy,  and  to  assert  his  royal 
supremacy,  by  a  measure  which  rather  displayed  his  independence 
than  his  humanity.  Diodorus  has  left  us  an  account  of  this 
transaction.  Our  author,  on  this  point,  besides  consulting  the 
writings  of  Agatharcides  of  Cnidos,  and  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus," 
professes  to  have  obtained  his  information  from  oral  communica- 
tions with  certain  Ethiopian  priests  and  elders,  whom  he  fell  in 
with  at  Thebes.* 

'  The  laws  of  the  Ethiopians  differ  not  a  little  from  those  of  other 
nations,  particularly  in  the  choice  of  their  kings ;  for  the  priests 
select  the  most  distinguished  of  their  own  order ;  but  of  those  thus 
selected,  whichever  the  god  (no  doubt  Ammon),  as  he  is  carried  about 
in  festal  pomp  {/utfUil^,  here,  probably,  is  the  banquet  of  Homer), 
shall  lay  hold  of,  him  the  people  elect  for  their  king,  and  instantly 
&11  down  and  offer  him  divine  homage,  the  sovereignty  being  thus 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  providence  of  the  gods.  The  king,  thus 
chosen,  adopts  the  mode  of  life  appointed  by  the  ancient  laws,  and 
conforms  to  them  in  every  respect,  neither  bestowing  favour  nor 
inflicting  punishment,  but  according  to  the  primitive  and  immemorial 
nsages  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  their  custom  never  to  execute  those 
a4)itally  condemned  ;  but  they  send  one  of  their  officers  to  the  cri- 
minal, bearing  the  symbol  of  death.  Immediately  that  he  beholds  the 
fatal  sign,  he  retires  to  his  own  house,  and  deprives  himself  of  life. 
It  is  never  permitted  to  fly  into  a  neighbouring  country,  and  thus,  as 
anx)ngthe  Greeks,  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  for  banishment. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  tradition,  that,  when  a  certain  criminal  attempted 
to  make  his  escape  from  Ethiopia,  he  was  detected  by  his  mother,  who 
twisted  her  girdle  round  his  neck.  He  ventured  not  to  make  resist- 
ance, but  quietly  suffered  himself  to  be  strangled,  that  he  might  not 
involve  his  family  in  still  deeper  disgrace.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
fact  of  all  relates  to  the  death  of  their  kings  ;  for  in  Meroe,  the  priests 
who  officiate  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  hold  the  highest  and  most 
influential  rank,  when  it  seems  good  to  them,  send  a  messenger  to  the 
Ung,  commanding  him  to  die,  for  the  gods  having  uttered  this  ora- 

*  Synesnis,  a  late  writer,  has  an  account  of  the  election  of  the  kings  of  Tbebet; 
Dot  his  authority  ii  very  doubtful 

cular 
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cular  decree,  mortals  must  not  presume  to  neglect  the  ordinances  of 
the  immortals.  They  add  other  arguments,  which  are  received  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  by  a  mind  brought  up  in  reverence  for  ancient 
and  uninterrupted  usage ;  and  the  king,  having  nothing  to  urge  in 
opposition,  submits  at  once  to  the  inevitable  necessity.  TTius,  in  elder 
times,  the  monarchs  implicitly  obeyed  the  priests — not  subdued  by  force 
of  arms,  but  their  reasons  enslaved  by  superstition.  But  under  the 
second  Ptolemy,  Ergamenes,  King  of  the  Ethiopians,  having  received 
a  Greek  education,  and  studied  philosophy,  first  dared  to  treat  this 
usage  with  contempt ;  for,  assuming  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  royal  dig- 
nity, he  penetrated,  with  his  soldiers,  into  the  holy  place  («  i^r»), 
where  stood  the  golden  shrine  (pmit)  of  the  Ethbpians,  slew  all  the 
priests,  and,  abolishing  the  custom,  ruled  afterwards  accordii^  to  hit 
own  arbitrary  will/ — PiW.  Sic.^  b.  iil,  c.  vi. 

Here,  then,  is  the  prototype  of  the  ancient  priestly  moDarchy 
of  Egypt ;  andy  accordingly,  in  the  oldest  Nubian  monuments, 
the  king  usually  wears  the  united  symbols  of  royalty  and  priest- 
hood :  even  after  the  priesthood  had  lost  or  abandoned  the  pri- 
vilege of  electing  the  sovereign  from  their  own  body,  the  king 
continued  to  be  initiated  into  their  caste,  Heeren  conceives  that 
several  of  the  reliefs  in  th^  most  ancient  temples  represent  this 
important  ceremony ;  while,  in  many  other  points,  they  show  the 
still  respectful  subordination  of  the  civil  to  the  religious  power : 
his  attendants,  as  Diodorus  says,  were  the  youth  of  the  priestly 
caste.  How  far  the  assumption  of  titles,  Beloved  of  Ptha 
or  Ammon,  or  even  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  or  the  supposed 
deification  of  the  sovereigns,  may  have  originated  in  this  intimate 
connexion,  may  be  doubted.  We  have  sometimes  thought^  that 
some  allusion^  either  to  connexion  or  rivalry  between  the  throne 
and  the  altar,  lurked  in  the  curious  account  of  the  anxiety  which 
the  Theban  priests  showed  to  prove  to  Herodotus,  by  their  rows 
of  wooden  colossi,  that  the  same  number  of  kings  and  priests  had 
ruled  and  ministered  in  regular  suc^ssion. 

Another  remarkable  illustration  of  the  resemblance  in  the  arts, 
as  well  as  the  institutions,  which  prevailed  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Nile,  has  come  to  light  by  the  journey  of  M.  Caillaud,  to  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Meroe.  The  great  mystery  of  the  pyramids  nei- 
ther has  received,  nor  appears  likely  to  receive,  any  light,  from  the 
discoveries  in  hieroglyphical .  literature.  Notwithstanding  there- 
searches  of  Davison  and  Belzoni,  and  the  wonderful  calculation  of 
the  multitudes  of  chambers  which  may  occupy  the  interior  of  these 
vast  fabrics,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  as  to  their  age 
and  their  builders.  The  pyramids  appear,  as  it  were,  almost  on 
the  verge  of  the  land,  to  impress  the  stranger  at  once  with  the 
genjus  of  this  colossal-minded  peoplci  wbos^  region  be  has  just 
entered : — 

•They 
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*  They  stand 
To  sentinel  the  enchanted  land.' 

Yet  they  stand  in  silent  and  incommunicative  majesty ;  and,  we 
believe,  no  hieroglyphics,  or  other  characters,  have  been,  as  yet, 
discovered,  either  within  them  or  without.  By  the  decisive  testi- 
mony of  Pliny,*  we  know  that  the  ancients  had  no  settled  opinion 
on  die  subject,  and  the  positive  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not 
merely  improbable  in  itself,  but  is  neutralized  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, that  the  pyramids  were  a  subject  on  which  the  priests  were 
unwilling  to  converse.  It  now  appears,  that  at  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  Nilotic  region,  we  find  again  exactly  the  same  form 
of  building.  Immeasurably  inferior  in  their  dimensions,  the  whole 
region  of  what  we  may  suppose  the  ancient  dominions  of  Meroe 
b  studded  with  fabrics  of  the  pyramidal  form.  M.  Caillaud  thus 
describes  those  of  Nouri  or  Nour^. 

*  On  en  oompte  quinze  fort  gprandes  ;  leur  ^tat  de  conservation  me 
permit  d'en  mesurer  les  bases,  k  quelques  centimetres  pr^s.  Une  de 
ces  pyramides  exc^de  de  pr^s  du  double  les  dimensions  des  autres  ;  sa 
base  est  de  48  metres  50  centimetres;  ses  faces  vont  en  se  retr^cis* 
sant  par  gradins  comma  celles  de  Saquarah  ;  la  partie  sup^rieure  de 
I'une  de  ces  faces  s'est  ^croulde,  et  laisse  voir  k  Tint^rieur  le  soromet 
lisse  d'une  petite  pyramide  qui  semble  avoir  M  recouverte  par  celle 
que  je  d«^cris.  Toutes  les  autres  ont  de  26  k  28  m.  de  base.  Leur 
Gonstniction  ne  diff^re  point  de  celles  des  pyramides  d'Egypte,  si  ce 
n'est  qa'elles  sont  plus  effi^es ;  leurs  faces  sont  gamies  d'un  rey^te- 
ment  en  gr^s  tr^s-uni,  et  qui  parait  avoir  ^t^  regrtfe  sur  place,  ce  que 
faisaient  souvent  les  Egyptiens  pour  les  murailles  de  leurs  monumens ; 
rinttSrieur  est  b^ti  en  pierres  ^carr^es  d'un  poudingue  formed  de  cail- 
loux  de  quartz  l^gerement  a^glutin^ :  elles  ont  20  a  30  centimetres  en 

hauteur  d'assise,  et  45  environ  en  longueur Toutes 

ces  pyramides  6taient  orientees  de  la  m^me  mani^re :  Taxe  de  cha- 
cune,  faisant  un  angle  de  45  k  50  degres  vers  Touest  avec  le  nord 
roagnetique,  en  place  les  angles  dans  la  direction  des  quatre  vents 
cardinaux.' — Caillaudy  Voyage  a  Meroe,  t.  ii.  p.  72. 

These  southern  pyramids  have  in  general  a  small  sanctuary,  or 
porch  (pylone),  before  the  entrance,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from 

*  *  Qui  de  iis  scripseruiit  stmt  Herodotus,  Euhemerus,'  Durio  Samius,  Aristagoras, 
Dionynus,  ArtemidoruB,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Butorides,  Antisthenes,  Demetriui, 
Demoieles,  Apion.  Inter  omnes  eos  non  constat  a  quibus  facts  sint,  justissimo  casu 
obliteratis  tantae  vanitatis  auctoribus.' — Pliny  xxxvi,  12.  Diodorus  uses  the  same 
language.  Both  Dr.  Younz  (article,  Egypt)  and  ChampoUion  (2de  Lettre)  have 
obaerv^  the  resemblance  of  Uie  ('heops,  Cephren  and  Mjcerinui  of  Herodotus,  to 
the  Souphis  1st,  Souphis  2nd,  and  Mencheres  of  Manetho's  fourth  dynasty  of  Mem- 
phite  kings.  Marsham  long  ago  supposed  that  Herodotus  having  followed  the  line  of 
Theban  kings  to  a  certain  poiut,  reascended  and  began  that  of  Uie  Memphites.  This 
is  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  text  of  Herodotus ;  but  may  he  not  have  misunder- 
stood his  informant,  and  arranged  the  Memj^te  kings,  after  the  ThebaU;  as  their  suc- 
cessorsf 
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those  of  the  north ;  though  we  have  some  reason  to  doubt  whether 
this  was  uniformly  the  case.  At  all  events,  this  similarity  in  the 
form  of  building,  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  line  of  civilization*  is 
a  JBct  of  great  interest. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  the  ruins  of  the  supposed  Meroe  are  covered 
with  the  same  hieroglyphic  characters  which  are  read  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes  and  Abydus.  Diodorus,  in  a  very  curious  passage, 
(b.  iii.  c.  4.)  expressly  asserts  the  Ethiopic  origin  of  hieroglyphics, 
which  he  calls  AidioinW  y^y^Mira*  At  present,  perhaps,  we  cannot 
decide  whether  Egypt  owed  to  Meroe  diis  sign  of  advancing  civili- 
zation, or  whether  it  was  borne  to  Meroe  from  Egypt  by  the  reflux 
of  intercourse  or  conquest,  which  unquestionably  took  place  at  a 
later  period.*  The  following  observations,  however,  of  M.  Cail- 
laud  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

'  En  comparant  les  pyramides  de  Barkal  eX  d'Assour  avec  celles  de 
TEgypte,  les  plus  grandes  surtout,  on  supposerapeut-^tre  que  ces  der« 
nieres  ont  eu  aussi  des  sanctuaries  ext($i:ieures  ;  mais  c'est  une  opi- 
nion que  je  ne  partage  point  Si  les  pyramides  d'Egypte,  les  plus 
grandes  surtout,  eussent  6t^s  accompagn^  d't^difices  ae  ee  genre,  ils 
auraienteu  des  proportions  relativement  tr^s-grandes,  et  il  enserait  in- 
disputablement  rest6  quelques  traces.  Au  reste,  on  ne  peut  se  d^fendre 
d'assigner  deux  ^poques  de  construction  aux  pyramides  que  j'ai  d^- 
crites.  Celles  qui,  k  divers  indices  que  j'ai  fait  connattre,  nConi  paru 
iire  les  plus  anciennes^  n*<mt  paint  de  sanctuaires^  et  par  consequent 
point  dfhieroglyphes.  Celles  sont  les  deux  plus  grosses  pyramides  de 
fiarkal,  la  plus  grande  partie  de  celles  de  Nourri  et  Belel,  plusieurs 
dont  il  ne  reste  que  les  bases  pr^s  des  ruines  d'Assour.'t 

Another  trifling  circumstance  is  worth  mentioning ;  while  the 
Ethiopian  animals,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  girafie, 
appear  upon  the  Nubian  sculptures,  the  Asiatic  camel  is  never 
found.  Camels,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  among  the  presents 
made  by  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt  to  Abraham ;  but  the  Egyp- 
tians never  seem  to  have  adopted  as  a  symbol,  or  object  of  wor- 
ship, this  useful  servant  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Thus  then  every- 
thing concurs  to  establish  this  theory,  which,  instead  of  being  new, 
as  ChampoUion  asserts,  '  was  clearly  that  derived  by  Diodorus, 
either  from  their  priests  or  earlier  traditions.'  It  was  thrown  out 
by  Sir  W.  Jones ; — it  was  zealously  advocated  by  Bruce,  who  says, 
'  The  mountains  immediately  above  or  behind  Thebes  are  hollowed 
out  with  numberless  caverns,  the  first  habitations  of  the  Ethiopian 
colony  which  built  the  city ;'  and  it  has  been  admitted  by  the  most 
accomplished  of  our  modern  travellers,  that  *  we  owe  the  earliest 

*  In  a  curious  passage  of  the  Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus,  he  distinguishes  hetween 
the  royal  and  vulgar  letters  of  the  Ethiopians— the  royal  being  the  same  with  the 
hieratic  of  the  Egyptians.— Ethiop.  lib.  iv.  8. 

t  Caillaud,iii.209. 
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» 
seeds  of  science,  politics,  and  reHgion,  to  the  descendants  of  these 
Troglodytes,  who  but  emerged  from  their  caves  to  enlighten  and 
civilize  nations.'* 

Of  what  race,  then,  were  these  primitive  civilizers  of  mankind, 
who,  from  their  capital  of  Meroe,  held,  asHeeren  would  teach  us, 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  India  on  one  hand,  and  with  the 
whole  range  of  Africa  ou  the  other ;  whose  temple  was  at  once, 
like  the  holy  place  of  Mekka,  the  great  centre  of  religious  and  of 
commercial  resort ;  who,  bearing  with  them  the  worship  of  Ammon 
and  Osiris,f  the  arts  of  life,  the  habits  of  trade,  and  above  all,  the 
science  and  implements  of  agriculture,  during  the  thousand  years 
which  elapsed  from  the  flood,  gradually  spread  their  industrious 
colonies  down  the  Nile,  till  they  changed  the  morasses  in  which  it 
stagnated  to  fertile  corn-fields  ?  Is  our  pride  to  submit  to  the 
humiliating  conclusion,  that,  after  all,  we  owe  to  that  race,  which 
has  been  so  long  tlie  object  of  our  contempt, — would  that  it  were 
not  necessary  to  add,  of  our  tyranny, — the  first  dawn  of  that  civili- 
zation, in  the  full  daylight  of  which  we  are  basking,  while  our 
instructors  have  shrunk  back  into  almost  primeval  night  ?  Was 
the  superstitious,  ignorant,  and  degraded  negro  the  first  missionary 
of  commerce,  and  art,  and  civil  polity  ?  The  monuments  enable 
us  to  give  a  decisive  answer  on  that  head.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable, nor  more  generally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  in- 
spected or  delineated  the  images,  the  sculptures,  and  paintings  of 
ancient  Egypt,  tlian  the  apparent  fidelity  with  which  they  discri- 
minate the  different  races  which  they  represent.  But  though  the 
negro,  with  his  sable  complexion,  flat  lips,  and  woolly  hair,  fre- 
quently appears  as  an  enemy  or  captive,  the  great  dominant  caste 
seem  a  swarthy,  but  not  black  people ;  tall,  with  hair  curled,  but 
not  woolly  ;  and  countenances  with  a  certain  degree  of  sharpness 
and  regularity  of  profile.  Heyne,  with  the  prophetic  intuition  of 
real  genius,  for  we  scruple  not  to  award  the  praise  of  that  highest 
quality  of  the  human  mind  to  him  who  first  cast  the  light  of 
reason  over  the  wild  domain  of  mythic  history,  had  already  an- 
ticipated this  fact — '  Utinam  antiqua  monumenta  intueri  liceret ! 
forte  enim  ex  iis  declarari  possit,  diversas  a  vulgo  fades  ac  vultus 
fuisse  sacerdotum ;  ita  omni  dubitatione  supersederemus,  diversae 

*  Hamilton's  Egypiiaca. 

t  Tlie  worship  appears  to  have  retained  its  more  simple  form  in  Meroe,  where  they 
worshipped  only  Ammon  and  Osiris,  though  with  great  magnificence.  Hecren  con- 
ceives that  Caiilaud  has  unknowingly  discovered  near  Meroe  the  site  of  the  famous 
oracle  of  Ammon,  in  some  ruins  which  he  ascribes  to  a  different  edifice.  Is  it  worth 
observing,  as  a  link  in  the  history  of  nations  and  religions,  that  some  of  the  Arabians, 
according  to  Arrian  (apud  Photium^  worshipped  only  Jupiter  and  Dionysius,  i.  f . 
Anmion  and  Osiris.' 
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onginis  ista  tribus  fuerit,  adeoque  Ethiopics,  non  Nigrilics.' 
According  to  the  Mish  of  Heyne,  the  monupfients  have  been  in- 
spected. In  the  more  ancient^  as  well  as  the  modem  sculptures, 
the  leading  figures^  the  heroes  of  the  design,  are  almost  invariably 
the  furthest  removed  from  the  negro  expression  of  countenance ; 
sometimes  approaching  to  that  character  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  assign  the  praise  of  manly  beauty.  The  paintings  confirm  this 
view  ;  the  pure  and  uncompounded  colours,  used  by  the  Egyptian 
artists,  enable  them  to  distinguish,  if  not  nicely,  yet  with  sufficient 
clearness,  between  the  different  races  which  they  represent.  The 
still  more  unexceptionable  testimony  of  the  mummies  is  equally 
strong.  Those  of  the  upper  orders  reveal  the  almost  living  linea- 
ments of  a  people,  tawny,  not  black,  with  long  and  sometimes 
lank  hair,  and  with  features  which  bear  no  trace  of  negro  descent 

Whether  the  Troglodytes  from  Meroe  were  the  first  peoplera 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  may  be  doubted ;  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  more  probable  that,  in  some  parts  at  least,  as  they  de- 
scended, they  found  a  rude  race  already  settled  in  the  region,  over 
whom  they  assumed  the  ascendant  of  superior  civilization,  and 
thus  formed  the  higher  caste  of  a  mingled  nation.  In  the 
earliest  of  the  Nubian  temples,  those  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, — 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  later  generations  were  constantly 
adding  to  the  rude  primeval  buildings  of  these  people,  who  per- 
haps only  enshrined  their  gods  in  loftier  subterranean  halls  than 
the  narrow  excavations  in  which  themselves  found  shelter  from  the 
burning  sun,  the  suffocating  wind,  or  the  sand-wave  of  the  desert ; — 
in  these  edifices,  which  almost  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  progress  of  this  tribe  may  be  traced,  when  they  shall 
have  been  fully  and  completely  surveyed.  Much  has  been  already 
done  by  poor  Belzoni,  more  by  the  French  artists,  Messrs.  Gau  and 
Huyot;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the 
accurate  discrimination  between  the  primitive  edifices,  and  the 
additions  made  under  the  Pharaohs  and  even  the  Ptolemies. 

At  an  early  period,  Thebes,  or  its  vicinity,  was  the  capital  set- 
tlement of  this  people.  They  first,  if  Bruce  is  right,  (who,  how* 
ever,  was  anticipated  by  Pococke,)  excavated  the  mountains  which 
skirt  the  fertile  plain  of  Thebes,  afterwards  occupied  by  that  vast 
city,  into  dwellmgs  for  themselves  and  their  gods,  and  gradually 
spreading  over  the  plain  which  lay  between  them  and  the  Nile, 
and  over  the  other  shore  of  the  river,  brought  the  rich  soil  into  cul- 
tivation and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ^  hundred-gated  city.'  The 
connexion  of  their  religion  with  agriculture  is  established  by  every 
testimony  of  which  such  a  subject  is  capable.  The  universal 
voice  of  tradition  and  history  ascribes  to  the  Egyptian  god  the  in- 
vention of  tillage. 

*  Primus 
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*  Primus  aratra  manu  solerti  fecit  Osiris, 
Et  teneram  ferro  soUicitavit  humum.' 

'  The  priests  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians/  says  Diodorus, 
'  bear  a  sceptre,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  plough;  their  kings  have 
adopted  the  same.'  By  the  same  doubtful  light  of  tradition,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  may  still  follow  this  caste  or  people,  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  This,  or  Abydus,  seems  to  have  been  the  resting-place 
where  they  made  a  considerable  establishment  before  they  reached 
Lower  I^ypt.*  Here,  after  the  government  had  assumed  a  mo- 
narchical form,  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  dynasty  of  kings,  and 
Abydus  was  long  held  in  reverence  as  one  of  the  sacred  places  of 
the  people,  and  was  reported  to  contain  the  grave  of  Osiris.  At  this 

Kriod,  it  is  probable  that  Lower  Egypt  was  a  vast  morass,  and  the 
elta  had,  perhaps,  hardly  yet  been  deposited  by  the  periodical 
swelling  and  subsiding  of  the  river.  The  scientific  researches  of 
modern  times  give  confirmation  to  the  assertion  of  Herodotus,  that 
Egypt  was  the  *  gift  of  the  Nile.'*  Cuvier  has  lent  to  this  hypothe- 
sis the  sanction  of  his  great  name ;  and  that  distinguished  geologist 
seems  to  think  it  by  no  means  incredible,  that  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
Pharos  really  lay  at  the  distance  from  the  main  land  described  in 
the  Odyssey.  During  the  centuries  subsequent  to  the  Deluge, 
that  almost  creative  process  of  nature,  which  is  going  on  about 
the  embouchures  of  the  rivers  in  Australasia,  may  have  advanced 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity  according  to  local  circumstances,  and 
thus  gradually  conquered  that  valuable  domain  from  the  repulsed 
and  still  receding  ocean,  till  the  Delta  and  the  adjacent  region  be- 
came the  granary  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  stately  cities  of  Memphis  and  Alexandria.^ 

The  first  population  of  this  region  may  have  been,  as  Zoega 
supposes,  a  few  miserable  tribes  of  shepherds,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  lowlands,  where  the  vast  fertility  of  the 
vegetation  might  tempt  them  to  pasture  their  flocks ;  till  the  still 
descending  husbandmen  of  Ethiopia  introduced  the  more  produc- 
tive art  of  tillage,  and  by  means  of  canals  and  watercourses,  changed 
the  stagnant  swamps  into  wide  corn-fields, — not  merely  facilitating 
the  retreat  of  the  redundant  waters  at  the  periodical  season  of  over- 
flow, but  retaining  them  safely  and  regularly  distributed  over  the 

*  On  this  aabject,  there  are  a  few  useful  obtenrationi  in  the  Lettre  k  M.  Cham- 
poUion,  par  M.  Uenry.  The  rest  is  rambling,  and  more  full  of  assertion  than  rea- 
soning. 

-f-  In  a  discourse  recently  delivered  at  Paris,  Cuvier  dedared  that  *  we  come  by  a 
▼ery  8in)]de  calculation  to  tlie  result,  that  2000  years  before  Christ  the  whole  of  Lower 
Sgypt  bad  no  existence/  We  presume  that  the  learned  phibsopher  does  not  mean  to 
bind  us  to  the  strict  letter,  or  we  shall  iind  some  difficulty,  even  on  the  lowest  system 
of  chronology,  in  constructing  that  kingdom  of  Egy^  which  Abraham  visited,  and 
the  dty  of  Zoaa  (Tanis),  where,  in  all  probability,  its  king  resided. 
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surface  of  the  great  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  constant  and  general 
irrigation.  Throughout  the  whole  region  sacerdotal  colonies  gra- 
dually fixed  themselves,  in  places  either  suited  for  agriculture  or 
traffic ;  a  new  temple,  a  new  priestly  college,  a  new  mart,  grew  up 
by  degrees  into  a  new  city,  perhaps  a  new  kingdom,  which  either 
retained  or  threw  oflf  its  allegiance  to  the  parent  state.  Almost 
every  ancient  city  assumed  the  name  of  its  god ;  the  Grecian  ap- 
pellation of  Thebes,  ^  Diospolis/  was»  no  doubt,  translated  from 
some  native  term;  Memphis  was  the  city  of  Ptha  (Hephaistos), 
Heliopolis  that  of  the  sun ;  in  later  days,  Apollinopolis,  Lato- 
polis,  and  many  others,  might  be  added. 

Probably,  however,  before  thb  lower  region  was  extensively 
settled,  tlie  reign  of  the  gods  gave  place  to  the  reign  of  men : 
the  sacerdotal  government  was  changed  into  a  monarchical  form. 
Egyptian  history,  properly  so  called,  begins  with  Menes,  the 
first  mortal  king.  To  the  dominion  of  the  priestly  caste  belongs, 
no  doubt,  as  Larcher  has  suggested, — that  vast  period  which 
either  ancient  Egyptian  vanity,  or  perhaps  more  modem  Egyptian 
misapprehension,  assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods. They  are  the  mythic  ages  of  Egyptian  history.  The 
30,000  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Sun,  the  3984  of  the  twelve 
gods,  and  217  of  the  demi-gods,  are,  no  doubt,  either  a  mythic 
allegory,  or  an  astronomical  problem  converted  into  history.  If 
the  key  be  ever  recovered,  it  will  most  likely  very  ill  repay  the 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  find  it  out. 

Menes  has  been  identified  by  many  chronologers  with  the 
Mizraim  of  the  Scriptures,  for  reasons  which  no  doubt  would 
have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  good  Fluellen.  But  of  Menes  or 
his  age  we  really  know  nothing,  except  from  accounts  which  the 
Greek  authors  themselves  give  as  vague  traditions — (paal  is  the 
modest  salvo  of  Herodotus — i^  Xtyircu  of  Diodorus,  when  he 
assigns  a  period  of  1452  years  between  Menes  and  Sesostris. 
Whether  the  revolution  from  the  sacerdotal  to  the  monarchical 
rule  was  sudden  and  violent,  or  silent  and  peaceful,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  made  out,  yet  there  are  one  or  two  points  worthy  of 
notice.  Under  Menes,  Egyptian  civilization  made  some  consider- 
able progress  down  the  course  of  the  river.  Herodotus  ascribes  to 
him  the  construction  of  a  vast  dam,  by  which  the  course  of  the 
Nile  was  altered  and  confined,  and  the  site  of  Memphis  secured 
against  the  danger  of  inundation.  Menes,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, was  the  founder  of  that  great  city.  Diodorus,  however, 
ascribes  the  fame  of  its  parentage  to  Uchoreus,  a  much  later 
sovereign.  If,  however,  any  settlement  was  made  by  Menes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  thjs  extension  of  dominion,  per- 
haps the  establishment  of  a  different  worship— that  of  Hephaistos 

— was 
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—was  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  the  iSrst  change  in  the  original 
polity^ — the  greater  independence  of  the  throne.  One  tradition^, 
indeed,  intimates  that  Menes  was  an  object  of  hostility  to  the 
priests  of  Thebes^  though  a  more  remote  cause  is  assigned. 

*  After  the  gods/  says  Diodonis,  *  Menes  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  taught  the  people  to  worship  the  gods 
and  to  offer  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  he  laid  out  tables  and  couches, 
adorned  them  with  costly  furniture,  and,  on  the  whole,  introduced 
luxury  and  a  sumptuous  style  of  living.  Whence,  many  generations 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Tnephactus,  the  father  of  Bocchoris  the  Wise, 
he,  they  say,  making  an  expedition  into  Arabia,  and  his  supplies 
fuling,  was  constrained,  in  a  day  of  great  want,  to  live  on  the  poorest 
food  of  some  of  the  natives.  Delighted  with  it,  he  condemned  his 
former  luxury,  and  imprecated  a  curse  on  the  king  who  first  intro- 
duced the  costly  way  of  living  ;  and  so  enamoured  was  he  of  this 
change  in  his  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  that  he  caused  the  curse 
to  be  rcriUen  on  a  pillar  in  the  sacred  duiracters  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Ththes^YfMich  is  the  chief  reason  that  the  fame  and  glory  of  Menes- 
have  not  survived  to  later  ages.' 

Plutarch  has  the  same  story.  Is  there  not  something  here  like 
an  attempt  to  break  through  the  rules  of  caste,  to  admit  the 
people  to  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  violate  tlie  established 
rules  of  diet  ?  The  solemn  registration  of  the  curse  on  a  pillar, 
by  the  priests,  is  very  remarkable. 

From  Menes  to  the  accession  of  the  seventeenth  (or  perhaps 
fifteenth)  dynasty,  there  is  a  vast  chasm.  Herodotus  leaps  at 
once  from  Menes  to  Moeris,  whom  Champollion  places  in  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  All  he  states  is,  that  the  priests  (whether  of 
Memphis  or  Thebes)  read  him  a  roll  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
kings.  But  these  rois  faindans  had  left  no  monuments :  ^  they 
had  no  poet,  and  are  dead.'  All  the  barren  intelligence  which 
the  inquisitive  Greek  could  glean  was,  that  eighteen  of  them 
were  Etliiopians  (this  is  observable),  the  rest  native  princes,  with 
one  queen,  Nitocris,  of  whom  he  relates  a  strange  legend.  Dio- 
donis gives  Menes  fifty-two  nameless  successors,  then  come  two 
named  Busiris,  at  the  distance  of  eight  generations,  one  from  the 
other :  to  the  latter  of  these  he  ascribes  the  building  of  Thebes. 
After  some  interval  comes  the  famous  Osymandyas,  and  after  him^ 
Uchoreus,  the  builder  of  Memphis.  The  two  historians  meet 
again  in  the  person  of  Moeris,  or  Myris.  We  have  likewise  for 
this  period  the  list  of  Diospolitan  kings,  which  Eratosthenes,  the 
Cyrenian,  professes  to  have  obtained  from  the  priests  of  Thebes. 
*  There  is  a  strong  argument,'  says  Dr.  Young,  *  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  this,  from  the  agreement  of  many  of  the  etymolo- 
gies with  die  acknowledged  meaning  of  the  terms  in  the  Egyptian 

language.* 
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language.'  But  still  it  is  little  more  than  a  barren  catalogue. 
A  few  incidents  are  added  to  the  lives -of  some  of  the  kings  in  the 
lists  of  Eusebius,  some  of  which  (as  the  death  of  Menes  by  a 
hippopotamus)  look  much  like  hieroglyphics  turned  into  real  facts.* 
So  long  as  we  have  this  vast  vacant  space,  we  proceed  rapidly ; 
but  when  we  encounter  the  crowding  kings  and  dynasties  of 
Manetho, — sixteen  long  and  regular  lines  of  princes,  we  know 
not  how  high  we  must  extend  the  length  of  our  chronology. 
It  is  well  known  that  Marsham  attempted  to  reduce  this  for- 
midable array  into  regular  order,  and  within  the  limits  of  a 
moderate  period,  by  the  probable  supposition^  that  many  of  them 
were  collateral  dynasties,  reigning  at  the  same  period  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt.  This  hypothesis  is  contemptuously  rejected  by 
Champollion  ;  but,  with  all  his  zeal  for  Manetho,  he  has  not  yet 
condescended  to  give  us  a  more  rational  solution  ; — and  the  notion 
that  tliere  were  many  kings  reigning  at  once  in  Egypt  is  not  new. 
In  the  strange  account  of  the  birth  and  early  adventures  of  Moses, 

3uoted  by  Eusebius  from  Artapanus,f  (clearly  an  Alexandrian 
ew,)  it  is  distinctly  asserted.  This,  we  acknowledge,  is  but  in- 
different authority ;  but  it  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  Eusebius, 
as  appears  from  the  Armenian  version  of  his  Chronicon,  J  recently 
discovered,  and  published  at  Venice  by  Aucher.  Nor  is  it  a  little 
remarkable,  that  Manetho  himself  distinctly  asserts,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherds,  there  were  other  kings  in 
Egypt  besides  the  victorious  Thebans.^  As  they  are  given  by 
our  chronologers,  it  is  true  that  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  stand 
in  successive  order ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  through  how  many 
hands  all  we  know  of  Manetho— except,  perhaps,  the  passage  in 
Josephus — may  have  passed. || 
Of 

*  The  hippopotamus  was  connected  with  Typhon,  the  evil  spirit ;  may  not  this 
refer  to  the  execration  of  Menes  ? 

t  4'«\A«i»f  yti^  rirt  riis  *AjyuicrM  ^»wt\%vu9* — Artapan.  apud  Etiteb.  Prop,  Evang^ 
p.  432. 

X  Porro,  si  quoque  valde  auctus  temporum  numerus  repcriatur,  tamen  et  illius  dili- 
genter  rationem  scrutari  oporteat ;  forte  enim  iisdem  temporibus  multos  iC^^yptiorum 
rcffes  simul  fuisse  continent ;  siquidem  Thinitas  aiunt,  et  Memphitas,  Sai  tasque  et 
y^iithiopes  regnasse,  ac  interim  alios  quoque  \  et  sicut  mihi  videtur  alios  alibi ;  minima 
autem  alterum  alteri  successisse ;  sed  alios  hie,  aliosque  illic  regnare  oportuisse. — 
Emeb.  ChroH.,  pp.  201,  202. 

^  Mirii  Tmvrm  it  rUf  ix  rnf  Oft/W)«f ,  xtu  rvt  &XXtis  'Aiyvrm  fiufiXUtf  y\nt$m  fi(nf 
lr«»«rr«rif  iiri  vwt  wnfitif^f. — Manetho  apud  Joteph,  contra  Apion, 

II  M.  de  Bovet,  in  his  <  Dynasties  Kji^ptiennes,*  argues,  with  some  ability,  on  the 
imcertainty  and  variations  in  the  earlier  dynasties  or  Manetho.  He  may,  pouiblg^ 
induce  some  readers  to  embrace  with  him  the  opinion  of  Pcriionius,  wl^ich  identifies 
the  Hebrews  with  the  shepherds ;  but  when  the  worthy  ex-archbishop  of  Toulouse 
woidd  gravely  {>ersuade  us  that  the  warlike  exi)editions  of  Sesostris  to  conquer  the 
world,  are  nothing  more  than  a  disguised  account  of  the  peaceful  journey  of  Jacob 
into  Mesopotamia  to  obtain  a  wife,  we  can  only  compare  him  with  the  good  divine  of 

our 
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Of  all  this  period,  the  monuments  are  silent.  They  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  the  '  high  and  palmy'  state  of  the  Pha« 
raonic  kingdom.  M.  Champollion,  assisted  by  the  tablet  of 
Abydos^  has  made  some  few  incursions  into  the  sixteenth  Theban 
dynasty^  contemporary  with  the  shepherds ;  but  as  the  tablet  only 
famishes  the  prsenomina  of  the  kings,  his  success  is  comparatively 
unimportant.  Fragments  of  older  buildings  are  said  to  be  frequently 
detected  in  the  later  works  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  at  Thebes, 
inscribed  with  the  legends  of  an  earlier  race,  particularly  of  Man« 
douei,  whose  name,  whether  that  of  god  or  man,  has  been,  on  many 
obelisks  and  monuments,  studiously  effaced  by  a  hammer.  But 
as  the  identification  of  Osymandyas  with  a  compound  Ousi- 
Mandoui,  seems  to  us  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  his  conclu- 
sions— and  as,  in  his  recent  letters,  he  asserts  that  the  building 
described  by  Diodorus  as  the  palace  of  Osymandyas,  is  clearly 
the  Ramesseion,  the  palace  of  Sesostris— on  this  subject  we  shall 
await  (as  our  limits  warn  us)  the  full  detail  of  his  operations. 

We  have  said  that  the  monuments  are  almost  silent  as  to  all  this 
earlier  period.  Champollion  accounts  for  this  fact  on  the  supposi- 
tion,  at  first  sight  highly  probable,  that  all  the  earlier  monuments 
were  swept  away  by  the  devastating  inroads  of  the  shepherds, 
who,  after  subduing  Lower  Egypt,  extended  their  ravages  to  the 
Thebais.  The  latter  fact,  however,  appears  to  us  not  quite  clear. 
The  Thebais  was  tributary,  but  perhaps  no  more ;  and  when  we 
know  how  little  scrupulous  oriental  sovereigns  often  are,  in  using 
the  materials  of  the  '  eternal  works'  of  their  ancestors  to  establish 
their  own,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  older  fragments  wrought 
up  in  later  edifices.  The  shepherd  invasion  is  an  era  of  great 
importance,  and  profound  interest :  yet  upon  this,  excepting  in 
the  passage  of  Manetho,  quoted  by  Josephus,  the  other  historians 
of  Egypt  are  entirely  silent.*     Nor  is   this   wonderful.     The 

priests 

our  own  church,  who  made  out,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  with  no  little 
ingenuity,  the  identity  of  Orpheus  and  king  David.  But  M.  de  Boret  has  still 
stranger  things.  The  numher  of  fifhr-two— that  of  the  kings  interposed  between  Bienei 
and  Busiris,  are  no  more  than  the  letters  of  Ham,  Shem  and  Japhet,  <  des  Egyptiens 
devaient  placer  au  premier  Cham  leur  pere,* — ch.  m.  sh.  m.  i.  mu—ph.  th.  (meaning 
fifty  and  a  fragment, '  c*est-A-dire  un  pen  plus  que  dnquante,  ce  qui  6tait  assur^meut 
bien  rendu  par  dnquante  deux ! ! ')  Seriously  speaking,  these  are  not  the  arguments 
which  will  establish  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

♦  There  is,  howerer,  a  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus.  ^  Speaking  of  the  reigns 
of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  he 
says—'  Hiese  (their  united  reigns])  are  reckoned  at  106  years,  during  which  the 
Egyptians  sufirared  every  kind  Gt  nusery.  The  temples  were  shut  up,  and  remained 
unopened  during  the  whole  period.  The  Egyptians  are  not  very  willing,  from  ani- 
mosity, to  utter  the  nam(»  of  these  kings ;  but  speak  of  the  pyramids  as  the  work  of 
the  shejOierd  Philitis,  who,  at  that  time,  pastured  his  flocks  in  that  region.'  It  is  a 
singular  coincidence,  that,  in  one  copy,  the  date  asngned  to  the  reigns  of  the  shep- 
herd dynasty  by  Eusebius,  is  106  years.    On  this  ground,  Mr.  Faber  has  deduced 
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priests  were  little  likely  to  entertain  strangers  with  the  accounts  of 
these  dark  periods  of  national  shame  and  subjugation.  Unfortu- 
nately^ the  passage  itself,  as  it  stands  in  Josephus,  is  by  no  means 
clear.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  we  have  the  express  words 
of  Manetho,  and  where  the  comment  of  Josephus  begins. 

*  There  was  once  a  king  among  us  named  Timaus.  During  his 
reign,  I  know  not  how,  the  Divinity  became  adverse  ;  and  suddenly, 
from  the  parts  towards  the  East,  a  people  of  unknown  race  had  the 
courage  to  invade  the  country,  and  subdued  it  easily  and  without  re- 
sistance; and,  having  mastered  the  chieftains,  savagely  burnt  the 
cities,  and  razed  the  temples  of  the  gods.  They  treated  the  natives 
with  the  utmost  cruelty :  tlie  men  they  slew,  and  made  slaves  of  the 
women  and  children.  At  length,  they  chose  one  of  their  body  for 
king,  whose  name  was  Salatis.  He  dwelt  at  Memphis,  levying  tri- 
bute on  the  upper  and  lower  country.' 

The  passage  goes  on  to  state,  tliat,  apprehending  the  power  of 
the  Assyrians,  then  very  formidable,  they  built  or  strengthened  a 
city  in  the  Saitic  Nome,  called  Abaris,  where  ihey  placed  240,000 
men.  Thither  the  king  went  in  summer,  distributing  to  his 
people  the  corn  that  he  received  in  tribute,  and  reviewing  and 
exercising  his  troops.  Josephus  then  gives  a  list  of  five  kings  who 
succeeded  Salatis,  the  average  date  of  whose  reigns,  above  forty- 
eight  years  each,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  not  only  surpasses  all 
ordinary  estimate,  but  is  unparalleled  in  history.  We  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend  this  fact  to  the  notice  of  M.  Cham- 
pollion  Figeac.  But  the  most  curious  point  is,  that  Josephus, 
who  would  persuade  us  that  tliis  multitudinous,  irresistible,  con- 
quering, and  exterminating  race  of  invaders,  are  merely  the  seventy 
peaceful  persons  who  formed  the  family  of  his  ancestor,  Jacob, 
asserts  that  Manetho,  in  another  copy,  translates  hykshos,  shepherd 
kings,  as  shepherd  captives,  and  thus  overthrows  at  once  the  kingly 
dynasty  which  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  raise.  There  is 
another  strange  addition,  which  has  thrown  chronologers  into 
great,  and,  it  should  seem,  inextricable  difficulties.  After  giving 
us  the  sufficiently  formidable  date  of  the  six  reigns,  he  goes  on  to 
assert  that  they  and  their  descendants  reigned  for  5 1 1  years. 

If  ChampoUion  is  right,  in  supposing  the  savage  race  of  the 
monuments  to  be  the  conquering  shepherds  of  Manetho,  they  must 
have  retained  till  their  expulsion  their  wild  habits,  rude  dress,  and 
tattooed  limbs.  They  are  still  represented  in  defeat  as  a  fierce  and 
skin-clad  race  ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  betook  them- 
selves to  agricultural  habits,   though  they  levied  large  supplies  of 

an  in^nious,  but  now  clearly  untenable,  argument,  attributing  the  building  of  the 
pyramids  to  the  shepherds.  We,  in  general,  avoid  the  temptations  of  etymology  and 
Yierbal  analogy ;  but  the  resemblance  between  Philitis  and  the  Philistines  of  Soipture 
is  curious. 

com 
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corn  upon  the  natives.  They  are  said  to  have  made  Memphis 
their  capital,  but  Abaris  is  described  rather  as  the  vast  fortified 
village-camp  of  a  pastoral  horde,  thau  as  the  regular  city  of  a  civi- 
lized nation.  Yet  it  has  been  perpetually  asserted,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  theorists,  that  the  shepherds  adopted  the  habits,  arts,  and 
religion  of  the  conquered  people.  This  seems  to  have  been  done 
in  deference  to  a  very  early  opinion  maintained  by  Eusebius, 
that  it  was  under  the  fourth  of  this  dynasty,  Apophis,  that  Joseph 
was  sold  into  Egypt,  and  became  first  minister  of  the  kingdom. 
Even  Heeren  enters  into  this  view  ;  we  reject  it  without  scruple, 
as  utterly  irreconcileable,  as  will  appear,  to  the  facts  of  the 
Mosaic  history. 

But  these  savage  shepherds  of  the  monuments  are  worthy  of 
still  further  consideration.  We  insert  the  description  of  Cham- 
poUion — 

*  Ces  deux  nations,  ainsi  qu'une  troisi&me  toujours  peinte  en  rouge 
avec  des  cheveux  roux  et  m^me  des  yeux  blew^  sont  les  ennemis  con- 
stants de  la  primitive  monarchie  E^ptienne ;  les  demiers,  surtout, 
evidemment  les  moins  civilis^es,  puisqu'ils  se  montrent,  pour  Tordi- 
naire,  les  cheveux  longs  et  en  d^sordre,  v^tus  soit  d*une  peau  de 
boenf  conservant  encore  son  poll,  soit  d'une  simple  pagn^  couvrant 
le  milieu  du  corps,  et  que  leurs  bras  et  leurs  jambes  sont  souvent 
d6cores  d'un  tatouage  grossier.  J'ai  lieu  de  croire,  que  ces  barbares 
ne  sont  autres  que  ces  fameux  pasteurs,  ces  Hiksch^s,  qui  k  une 
^poque  tres  reculee,  sortis  de  TAsie  envahirent  TEgypte  et  la  d^vas- 
tlrent,  jusqu'k  ce  que  les  princes  de  la  xviii*  dynastie  eussent  mis  un 
terme  k  leurs  dc$pr(^dations,  en  les  chassant  d'abord  de  TEgypte,  et  en 
repoussant  ensuite  leurs  nouvelles  invasions.  Les  monumens  Egyp- 
tiens  n'offrent  jamais  Timage  de  ces  peuples,  que  dans  un  t^tat  de 
df^fJEiite,  de  captivity  ou  d*abjection.  On  les  repn^sente,  par  exemple, 
renvers^  et  li6s  sur  les  marchepieds  du  trdne  des  Pharaons,  ce  qui 
met  en  sc^ne  le  verset  du  Psalmiste :  Ponam  inimicos  tuos  in  sca- 
bellum  pedum  tuorum;  les  simples  particuliers  manifestaient  leur 
haine  pour  ces  ennemis  de  I'Egypte,  d'une  mani^re  analogue ;  car  j*ai 
reroarqu^  dans  les  collections  Csullaud  et  Drovetti,  ainsi  qu'au  cabinet 
du  roi  k  Paris,  des  sandales  en  cartonnage  de  toile,  poriant,  sur  le 
point  ou  cppuyaii  laplanie  des  pieds^  des  figures  colorizes  de  pasteurs 
captifs^  et  des  prisonniers  appartenant  k  ces  deux  m^mes  nations 
vaincues  reprtSsent^Jes  sur  le  c6ttf  du  tr^ne  du  roi  Horns.' — Cham- 
poUioUj  Lettre  a  M.  de  Blacas^  p.  51. 

Now  it  b  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  hostility  to  a  red- 
haired  race  appears  in  history  as  well  as  on  the  monuments. 
Typhon  was  represented  as  red-haired ;  and  it  is  reported,  says 
Diodorus,  that  in  ancient  times,  men  of  the  same  colour  with 
Typhon  were  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  Osiris ;  few,  however,  of 
the  Egyptians  are  found  with  red  hair^  many,  on  the  other  hand, 

among 
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among  foreigners.  The  Typhonian  people,  sacrificed  according 
to  Manetho,  (Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir.)  were,  no  doubt,  in* 
tended  to  represent  this  abominated  race — Abaris  was  a  Typhonian 
city.  From  whence,  then,  came  this  people,  entirely  different^  by 
all  accounts,  from  that  race  with  long  dark  beards  and  flowing 
dresses,  which  are  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Kamack  and 
elsewhere,  as  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  great  Egyptian  kings? 
The  latter,  Heeren,  very  improbably  we  think,  would  identify 
with  the  Hykshos,  as  they  too  are  a  pastoral  people,  flying  vrath 
their  flocks  and  herds  before  their  valiant  assailants.  But  the  red- 
haired  and  blue-eyed  tribe,  clothed  in  undressed  hides,  seems  to 
indicate  a  northern,  most  likely  a  Scythian,  origin;  they  have 
nothing  of  the  Arabian  character,  still  less  of  the  remarkable  line 
and  expression  of  countenance  which,  we  know  not  from  what 
period,  has  been  the  inalienable  distinction  of  the  unmingled  race 
of  Israel.  The  following  observation  of  Bruce  is  worth  quoting  :«— 
^  Near  Yembo  there  are  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  red 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  a  thing  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  coldest 
mountains  of  the  east.'  Can  these  b^  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Typhonian  people?  But  ChampoUion,  in  one  of  his  recent 
letters  from  Thebes,  has  started  a  new  explanation  of  the  four 
races  represented  in  the  tomb  opened  by  Belzoni,  and  exhi- 
bited in  London,  which,  instead  of  being  that  of  Psammis,  a 
Saitic  king,  appears  to  belong  to  Ousirei  the  First.  They  are 
representatives  of  the  four  races,  Egyptians,  Africans,  Asiatics, 
and  Tamhou — construed  Europeans.  '  The  last  have  skins  of 
what  we  call  flesh-colour,  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness,  the 
nose  straight  or  slightly  arched,  blue  eyes,  fair  or  red  beards, 
tall  and  very  slender  figures ;  they  are  clodied  in  ox  hides  v^th  the 
hair  on,  and  are  real  savages,  tattooed  in  various  parts  of  the 
body — they  are  called  Tamhou,  Europeans/  Two  questions 
arise  here, — are  these  the  same  vnth  the  noted  people  described 
above?  and  on  what  authority  is  Tamhou  translated  Europeans? 
May  they  not  be  Scythians  ? 

But  whatever  the  origin  or  fate  of  the  shepherds,  they  were 
expelled  by  the  arms  of  the  last  of  the  contemporary  seventeenth, 
and  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Theban  kings.  It  was 
this  dynasty  which  reigned  in  Thebes  for  360  years,  from  the  nine- 
teenth to  the  fifteenth  centuries  before  Christ ;  that  raised  the 
country  from  its  prostrate  state,  covered  the  land,  at  least  the 
south,  vnth  colossal  edifices,  and,  with  their  successor  Sesostris, 
head  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  carried  their  triumphant  arms,  it 
is  said,  through  all  the  regbns  of  the  world.  The  obelisks, 
which  either  remain  in  Egypt,  or  have  been  transported  by  Euro- 
pean pride  to  decorate  foreign  cities,  are  almost  all  of  this  age. 

'Cette 
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'  Cette  famille  llustre  couviit  TEgypte  (we  quote  ChampoUion) 
de  grandes  constructions,  et  presque  tous  les  musses  de  I'Europe 
renfennent  des  monuments  consacr^s  k  la  memoire  de  quelques 
uns  des  princes  qui  la  composent*  Mais  la  collection  royale  de 
Turin  en  r6unit  ^  elle  seule  plus  que  toutes  autres  ensemble.' 
This  was  the  collection  made  in  Egypt  during  many  years  of  in- 
dustry, and  by  any  means,  by  M.  Drovetti ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
from  the  treasures  of  statues,  funerary  pillars,  has  reliefs,  with 
their  inscriptions,  and  from  hieratic  papyri**^  in  the  same  place,  that 
Champollion  has  summoned  up  his  splendid  phantasmagoria  of 
the  ancient  Pharaohs.  The  tablet  of  Abydus,  though  mutilated, 
contains  the  prsduomina  of  many  of  this  race  in  regular  succession  ; 
yet,  as  the  pnenomen  is  coupled  in  the  other  inscriptions  on  the 
statues  or  stelae  with  the  real  name,  he  was  enabled  ^us  to  assign 
to  each  his  proper  place  in  the  dynasty  of  Manetho,  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  system.f  The  most  sullen  sceptic  will  not  with- 
hold from  M.  Champollion  the  praise  of  unwearied  industry,  and 
inexhaustible  ingenuity.  For  ourselves,  we  must  avow,  that  it 
offers  as  strong  a  case  of  historical  probability  as  can  be  made 
out  by  less  than  authentic,  consecutive,  and  contemporary  annals. 
The  system  has  worked  well,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  Cham- 
pollion— Mr.  Salt  in  Egypt  and  Champollion  in  Europe  have 
come  to  the  same  striking  historical  conclusions.  Since  he  him- 
self has  been  in  Egypt,  Champollion  has  kept  alive  the  public 
curiosity  by  statements  of  the  highest  interest— on  the  temples,  on 
the  obelisks,  in  the  tombs,  on  statues  and  reliefs,  he  has  read  the 
legends  of  the  kings  by  whom  or  in  whose  honour  they  were 
erected ;  wonders  after  wonders  have  been  announced  :  but  on 
these  points  we  must  await  the  more  complete  details ;  till  we 
have  the  full  whole  report  of  his  proceedings,  we  shall  build  only 
occasionally  on  the  curious,  to  us  by  no  means  incredible,  illus- 

*  ir  these  state  papers  of  ancient  times,  containing  grants  and  other  documents,  be 
genuine,  so  falls  to  the  ground  for  erer  the  objection  so  triumphantly  urged  during 
3ie  last  cenkoy,  that  Moses  could  not  hare  written  the  Pentateuch,  because  the  art  of 
writing  was  unknown. 

f  It  has  been  strongly  urged,  that  the  names  are  sometimes  different,  according  to 
ChampoUion's  system,  nrom  those  in  Manetho.  We  see  little  in  the  objection.  Gham- 
polUoa  quotes  Syncellus,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  often  two  or  three  names— 
)m^v/em<  yei^  Mmt  vfrnvvfAt  9r»Xka^$v  rm  Aiyv^riiv  »i  fit^tXiTf  tv^tivrtu.  No  doubt  much 
of  the  confusion  m  oriental  history  arises  from  the  indiscriminate  usage  of  the  title, 
the  appellative,  and  the  patronymic,  as  well  as  the  real  name.  In  Egyptian  history,  the 
Pharaoh  of  Scripture — ^which  perhaps  lurks  in  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus — the  appellative 
Amenophis,  beloved  by  Ammon,  Ammonius — are  instances  in  point.  Champollion 
states  that  Se  is  son,  the  sign  of  the  patronymic,  and  Sesostris  may  be  no  more  the  real 
name  of  the  king  than  Atndes  of  Agamemnon.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  names,  nearl^r,  if  not  precisely,  similar,  may  le&d  to  occasional  error  ; 
if  then  Champolhon,  following  the  natural  bent  of  his  disposition,  shall  sometimes 
decide  too  hastily,  he  ought  to  he  permitted  to  retract  without  impeachment  either 
on  his  general  accuraey  or  tbs  sotmoneM  of  hit  lystein. 
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trations  of  Egyptian  religion  and  history,  which  he  has  collected 
from  the  monuments,  interpreted  by  the  inscriptions. 

We  have  not  space  to  lead  out  in  long  array  the  eighteen 
mooarchs,  some  of  the  kings  with  their  queens  by  their  side,  who 
have  been  Uius  evoked  from  the  shades  of  oblivion.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  they  are  identified  are  necessarily  of  that  minute 
and  cumulative  character  which  will  not  admit  of  compression. 
We  select  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  first  of  these  kings,  the  conqueror  of  the  shepherds,  ap- 
pears under  the  various  names  of  Amosis  and  Thoutmosis  in  the 
ancient  chronologers ;  in  the  list  of  Champollion,  he  is  Amenoftep, 
which  may  imply,  in  some  measure,  under  the  especial  favour  of 
Amnion,  a  title  not  unlikely  to  be  assumed  by  a  king,  who,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  native  god,  had  triumphed  over  such 
formidable  enemies.  In  the  fifth  sovereign,  die  Thoutmosis  the 
Second  of  the  monuments,  the  Mephres  or  Mephre  of  Manetho^ 
we  recognise  the  Moens  or  Myris  of  the  Greeks ;  and  here,  after 
a  long  interval,  we  rejoin  our  ancient  guides  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus.  In  Mephres  we  may,  without  fanciful  etymology, 
trace  a  name  derived  from  Phre  or  Re  the  Sun ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  celebrated  obelisks,  called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  were 
first  erected  by  Thoutmosis,  in  honour  of  Phre  at  Heliopolis.  The 
greater  works,  however,  of  this  first  of  the  splendid  kings  were 
at  Memphis ;  and  hence  he  is  the  first  who,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, writing  from  the  traditions  of  the  Memphite  priests,  had 
left  any  monuments;  those  of  the  earlier  kings  of  tliat  line  being 
only  to  be  found  in  Nubia  and  Thebes.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Memphis  that  the  vast  lake,  called  after  Maoris,  was  dug,  and  in 
that  city  he  built  the  great  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptha  (He- 
phaistos). 

We  pass  on  to  the  eighth  sovereign,  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  Amenophis  the  Second  we 
return  to  Thebes,  the  city  of  Ammon.  How  early,  or  through 
what  channel,  this  king  found  his  way  into  the  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  yet  the  Ethiopian,  the  Son 
of  the  Morning,  by  a  very  ancient  anachronism,  was  mingled  up 
with  the  exploits  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  though  not  in  the  Iliad ;  made  probably  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Cyclic  poets^  of  whom  Quintus 
Calaber  is  the  echo — and  was  the  hero  of  the  ^thiopics  of  Arc- 
tinus  Milesius.  His  monumental  name  is  Amenophis,  and 
Pausanias  informs  us  that  the  celebrated  musical  statue  was  that 
of  Phamenoph,  not  Memnon,  while  a  poetical  inscription  on  the 
statue  affirms  that  the  king  vsas  called  by  both  names, — ^ 

<f(tims  rois  fie/ay  MifJivovos  ri  ^xiAevof.  The 
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Theph  is  the  Coptic  article.  This  statue,  with  its  companion, 
stood  before  the  portal  of  the  Amenophion,  a  building  of  the  most 
enormous  extent,  and,  probably,  magnificence ;  its  vestiges  and 
plan  have  been  traced,  but,  says  Champollion,  thb  edifice,  com- 
parable in  extent  to  the  great  palace  of  Kamack,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

Not  less  splendid  was  the  last  king  but  one  of  the  dynasty — 
Rhamses,  or  Rhameses,  the  fourth  of  that  hereditary  name,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Mei  Amoun,  loving  Ammon.  He,  too, 
was  a  warlike  prince,  and  the  immense  palace  of  Medinet-aboo  is 
covered  with  representations  of  his  exploits.  A  recent  letter  of 
Champollion  describes,  and  particularises,  the  various  nations  who 
were  subjugated  by  this  predecessor  of  the  greater  Rhamses,  or 
Sesostris ;  but  the  discussion  both  of  the  nations  and  names  must 
be  postponed  till  the  details  are  more  ample  and  complete.  It 
is  the  covering  of  his  monument  which  was  brought  to  England 
by  Belzoni,  and  is  now  at  Cambridge.  The  line  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  ended  in  Rhamses  Amenophis,  the  fifth  of  the  former 
name,  the  third  of  the  latter ;  to  him,  however,  we  shall  hereafter 
return. 

But  the  hero  of  Champollion's  system,*  as  of  all  early  Egyptian 
history,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus,  of  their  poetry,  is  that 
great  Theban  king,  the  head  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  Sesos- 
tris of  Herodotus,  the  Sesoosis  of  X)iodorus,  the  Sethos  of  Ma- 
netho,  the  Rhamses  the  Great  of  the  monuments ;  we  have  the 
distinct  authority  of  Manetho  that  he  bore  both  names, — rov  Ss 
wov  SeScyy,  rov  xal  PotpieVcnQy  fiJvopwKrpwvov, — and  likewise  of  Cha- 
remon,  another  ancient  author  quoted  by  Josephus.  Everywhere 
this  mighty  king  stands  forth  in  prominent  grandeur ;  before,  and 
in  the  temple  of  the  southern  Ipsambul,  no  less  than  in  Thebes, 
and  in  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  his  colossal  statues  appear  stamped, 
Champollion  asserts,  with  the  reality  of  portraiture.  In  almost 
every  temple,  up  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  his  deeds  and 
triumphs  are  wrought  in  relief  and  painting.  The  greater  part 
of  the  celebrated  obelisks  either  are  inscribed  to  him  or  bear 

*  The  circumstance  which  has  most  contributed  to  throw  an  air  of  mystification 
orer  the  researches  of  Champollion,  has  been  the  announcement  of  a  discovery  made 
at  Aix  previous  to  his  embarkation  for  Egypt.  A  papyrus,  written  in  tuperb  de- 
wnoiie  cAaractert,  was  said  to  have  been  found  m  the  collection  of  a  private  gentleman, 
read  off  at  once  with  as  much  ease  as  we  mortals  devour  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
new  novels,  and  declared  to  contain  a  contemporary  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
Sesostris.  This,  as  Dr.  Young  has  drily  observed,  wants  confirmation,  but,  perhaps, 
the  case  has  not  been  fairly  stated ;  hints  to  the  antiquary,  as  '  to  the  jealous,  are 
confirmation  strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ;'  on  some  hint  of  Champollion,  M. 
Sallier  of  Aix  may  have  been  tempted  to  excite  a  strong  sensation  among  his 
neighboars,  the  provincial  literati ;  and  the  story,  by  the  time  it  reached  Paris,  may 
have  grown  to  the  present  alarming  magnitude. 

his 
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his  record.  That  of  the  Lateran  has  been  long  known  (from 
the  curious  interpretation  of  it  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus)  to 
belong  to  a  King  Rameses ;  one  side  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  is 
occupied  with  his  deeds ;  and  besides  his  legends  in  the  ruins 
of  Luxor  and  Kamack^  the  immense  edifice  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river^  which  corresponds  with  singular,  if  not  perfect 
exactness,  to  the  magnificent  palace  of  Osymandyas  described 
by  Diodorus,  is  so  covered  with  his  legends  as  to  be  named 
by  Champollion,  without  the  least  hesitation,  the  Rhameseion. 

Ancient  history  is  full  of  the  triumphs  of  this  Egyptian  Alex* 
ander  ;'*'  was  it  the  echo  of  native  legends,  either  poetical,  or,  if 
historical,  embellished  by  national  vanity,  or  jcontaining  substan- 
tial truth  ?  The  memorable  passage  in  Tacitus  is  at  once  the 
most  brief  and  full  statement  of  the  glories  of  his  reign.  On  the 
visit  of  Germanicus  to  Thebes,  the  elder  of  the  priests,  interpret- 
ing the  inscriptions  in  his  native  language,  related  to  the  wonder- 
ing Roman  the  forces,  the  conquests  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe, 
and  the  tribute  levied  by  the  Great  Rhamses : — 

*  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Sesostris,  as  the  head  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
is  of  great  importance,  but,  like  all  such  points,  involved  in  much  difficulty.  M. 
ChampoUion  Figeac,  by  an  ingenious  arp^ument  deduced  firom  the  celebrated  Soittiiac 
period  of  1460  years,  reckoned  according  to  data  furnished  by  Censorinus,  and  a 
wdl-known  fra^ent  of  Theon  of  Alexandria,  makes  out  the  date  of  1473  B.C. 
Dr.  Young  (article  on  Egypt)  assumes  1424.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mure  is  written 
to  show  tlmt  it  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  14 10,  or  lower  than  1400.  M.  Cham- 
poUion Figeac's  argianeot  appears  to  us  aaimsatufactorv  as  it  does  to  Mr.  Mure,  pertly 
from  the  reasons  assigned  by  that  eentleman,  but  chiefly  from  the  uncertainty  (which 
Dr.  Young  has  also  observed)  of  &in^  tlie  reign  of  Menophres.  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  system,  and  which  is  altogeuer  a  gratuitous  assumption.  It  appears  to  ns, 
however,  that  the  question  may  be  brou^t  to  a  short,  if  not  precise,  condusion. 
The  first  date  which  approximates  to  certainty  is  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Sesack, 
or  Sesonchosis,  the  first  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  in  the  year  971,  or,  at  the 
earliest,  975,  B.C.  What,  then,  was  the  intervening  time  between  this  event  and 
the  accessbn  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  ?  llie  reigns  of  the  flixee  series,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Mure  from  the  various  authorities,  stand  thus,— 


EuscbiuB. 

Eusebius.  Ork. 

Euseblut. 

Old 

Lmtin  text 

text.  SynceUus. 

Armenian 

AMcamif. 

Chro- 

of Jerome. 

(Scallger.) 
202(194) 

Text. 

(Syncellua.) 

Scaliser. 

nicle. 

Nineteenth  Dynasty     194 

194 

210(204)  209(203) 

194 

Twentieth  ....  178 

178 

172 

135 

125 

228 

Twenty-first     ...  130 

130 

130 

130 

116 

121 

502 

510 

496 

475 

450 

543 

Add  date  of  capture 

of  Jerusalem  .    .971 

971 

971 

971 

971 

971 

1473  1481  1467  1446  1421  1514 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  the  relative  degree  of  weight  attached  to  Africanus, 
Eusebius,  or  the  Old  Chronicle,  as  to  the  reigns  of  the  twentieth  dynasty.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  there  may  be  five  years  of  error  in  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  in  the  reign  of  Sesac  that  event  took  |dace. 
M.  ChampolUon  Figeac*s  date,  therefore,  for  difierent  reasons  from  his  own,  is  as 
probable  as  any  other :— certainty  we  consider  at  pveeeitt  out  of  the  question, 
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'  Mox  visit  Teterum  Thebarum  magna  vestigia :  at  manebant  struc* 
tis  molibus  litterse  iBgyptiacs,  priorem  opulentiam  complexsB :  jussus- 
que  ^  senioribus  sacerdotum  patrium  sermonem  interpretari,  re- 
ferebat  habitasse  septingenta  millia  aetate  militari;  atque  eo  cum 
exerdtu  regem  Rhamsen  Libyft,  .^hiopift,  Medisque  et  Persia,  et 
Bactriano,  ac  Scythift  potitum ;  quasque  terras  Suri  Armeniique  et 
contigni  Cappadoces  colunt,  inde  Bithynum,  hinc  Lycium  ad  mare 
imperio  tenuisse ;  legebantur  et  indicta  gentibus  tributa,  pondus 
argenti  et  auri,  numerus  armorum  equorumqne,  et  dona  templis,  ebur, 
atque  odores,  quasque  copias  fmmenti  et  omnium  utensilium  quaeque 
natio  penderet,  baud  minus  magnifica,  quam  nunc  vi  Parthorum,  aut 
potentift  Roman&  jubentur/ — Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60. 

Let  us  trace  this  line  of  conquest^  vast,  and  perhaps  romantic 
as  it  may  appear,  so  as  to  induce  those  writers  who,  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  were  for  resolving  all  history,  mythology, 
and  religion,  into  astronomy,  upon  grounds,  rather  more  plau» 
sible  than  usual,  to  consider  the  great  king  of  Egypt  no  more 
than  a  mythological  personification  of  '  the  giant  that  rejoice th  to 
run  his  course  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.'  The  first 
conquest  generally  attributed  to  Sesostris  is  JEthiopia.  Some 
writers,  indeed,  make  him  commence  with  a  maritime  expedition 
against  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  but  the  most  probable  account 
states  that,  either  during  his  father's  life,  or  after  his  own  acces- 
sion, he  led  the  triumphant  banners  of  Egypt  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nile  to  the  sacred  Meroe.  He  conquered,  says 
Diodorus,  tlie  southern  Ethiopians,  and  forced  them  to  pay 
tribute,  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth.  Nowhere  do  the  mo^ 
numents  so  strikingly  illustrate  the  history.'  In  the  Nubian 
temples  representations  of  the  victories  of  this  great  king  line  the 
walls.  One  at  Kalabsche  has  been  described  with  great  spirit  by 
Heeren,  from  Gau's  engravings.  It  represents  a  naked  queen, 
with  her  children,  imploring  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Now, 
though  female  sovereigns  were  rarely  known  in  Egypt,  in  Ethiopia 
they  were  common.  Even  at  a  late  period,  the  Candace  of  the 
Acts  will  occur  to  every  reader.  Besides  the  queen,  there  are  the 
spoils  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  what  seems  to  be  ivory,  with 
golden  ingots,  and  huge  logs  of  ebony.  We  proceed  on  our  course, 
first  remarking  a  fact  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  Heeren,.  that  the  career  of  Sesostris  is  led  precisely 
along  the  line  on  which  he  has  traced,  with  so  much  ingenuity  and 
research,  the  road  of  ancient  commerce.  It  might  almost  seem 
that  tfie  conqueror  followed  the  track  of  the  caravan,  or  fleet,  to 
plunder  or  make  himself  master  of  the  successive  centres  or  em- 
poria  of  commerce,  and  of  the  diflFerent  countries  from  which  the 
richest  articles  of  traffic  were  sent  forth.    The  first  step,  as  stated, 
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was  the  subjugation  of  Ethiopia,  the  next  of  Africa  to  the  west, — 
of  this,  it  is  true,  we  have  but  an  indifferent  voucher,  that  of  a 
Latin  poet,  and  one,  in  general,  more  to  be  suspected  of  tumid 
hyperbole  than  his  brethren. 

•  Venit  ad  occasum,  mundique  extrema  Sesostris/ — Lucan. 
Still,  some  extensive  subjugation  of  the  Libyan  tribes  may  be 
assumed,  without  much  hesitation.     The  wild  animals  of  the 
desert  are  perpetually  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egyptian, — the 
antelopes,  the  apes,  the  giraffes,  and  the  ostriches. 

Arabia,  to  the  older  world,  was  the  land  of  wonder  and  of 
wealth.  From  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  delight  to  dwell  on 
the '  gifts  to  be  brought  from  Arabia  and  Saba,'  to  the  latest  Greek 
and  Latin  poets — the  geographer  Dionysius  and  the  luxuriant 
Nonnus,  the  riches  and  marvek  of  the  land  and  people  are  per- 
petually displayed.     Let  us  hear  Dionysius. 

Thence  southward  trending  to  the  orient,  laves 
The  Erythrean  with  its  ocean  waves, 
Of  all  earth's  shores,  the  fairest,  richest  land, 
And  noblest  tribes  possess  that  happy  strand. 
First  of  all  wonders  ! — still  for  ever  soar 
Sweet  clouds  of  frdgrance  from  that  breathing  shore  ;— 
The  myrrh,  the  odorous  cane,  the  cassia  there, 
And  ever-ripening  incense  balm  the  air. 
Hence  the  well-known  and  beautiful  passage  of  Milton.     More 
sober  history — that  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Ammianus,  confirms 
this  ancient  opinion. 

Araby  tlie  Blest,  either  producing,  or  possessing  the  carrying 
trade  of,  those  costly  spices  and  incenses  which  were  so  prodi- 
gally used  in  Egypt  in  embalming  the  dead  and  worshipping  the 
gods,  would  naturally  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  an  Egyptian 
conqueror.  Accordingly,  even  before  the  triumphant  career  of 
Khamses  the  Great,  curious  vestiges  of  Egyptian  cpnquest  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  have  been 
alluded  to  in  M.  Champollion  Figeac's  last  chronological  notice; 
and  Arabah  (the  Red  Earth)  is  described  as  under  the  feet  of  Ra- 
meses  Meiamoun,  in  one  of  those  very  curious  representations  of 
his  conquests  said  to  line  the  walls  at  Medinet-Abou,  and  which 
we  only  refrain  from  enlarging  upon,  as  expecting  more  ample 
details.  It  was  on  a  height  overlooking  the  narrow  strait  which 
divides  Africa  from  Arabia,  that  Sesostris,  according  to  Strabo, 
erected  one  of  his  columns.  The  wars  between  the  later  Abys- 
sinian kings  and  the  sovereigns  of  Yemen,  in  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding Mahomet,  may  illustrate  these  conquests.  The  hatred 
or  terror  of  the  sea  attributed  to  the  later  Egyptians  was  either 
unknown  to  or  disdained,  as  the  monuments  clearly  prove,  by 
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the  great  Theban  kings — more  than  one  regular  naval,  engage- 
meoty  as  well  as  descents  from  invading  fleets,  being  represented 
in  the  sculptures.  On  the  Red  Sea,  Sesostris,  according  to 
history,  fitted  out  a  navy  of  four  hundred  ships  ;-^but  whither 
did  he  or  his  admirals  sail  ?  Did  they  commit  themselves  to  the 
trade-winds,  and  boldly  stretch  across  towards  .the  land  of  gold 
and  spice  ? — are  some  of  the  hill-forts  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures those  of  India  ? — did  his  triumphant  arms  pass  the  Gan- 
fes?— do  the  Indian  hunches  on  the  cattle,  noticed  by  Mr. 
lamilton,  confirm  the  legend  so  constantly  repeated,  of  his  con- 
quests in  that  land  of  ancient  fable? — or,  according  to  the^more 
modest  account  of  Herodotus,  did  they  coast  cautiously  along, 
and  put  back  when  they  encountered  some  formidable  shoals? 
Did  they  follow  the  course  of  the  Persian  gulf,  assail  the  rising 
monarchies  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes,  or  press  on  to  that 
great  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  dimly  rises  amid  the  gloom  of 
the  earliest  ages,  the  native  place  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  cradle 
of  the  Magian  religion  ?  ChampoUion  boldly  names  Assy- 
rians, Medes,  and  Bactrians,  as  exhibited  on  the  monuments; 
but  the  strange  and  barbarous  appellations  which  he  has  read,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  any  of  the 
oriental  tribes ;  earlier  travellers,  however,  have  observed  that  the 
features,  costume,  and  arms  of  the  nations  with  which  the  Egyp- 
tiaus  join  in  battle,  are  clearly  Asiatic ;  the  long  flowing  robes, 
the  line  of  face,  the  beards,  the  shields,  in  many  respects,  are 
remarkably  similar  to  those  on  the  Babylonian  cylindel-s  and 
the  sculptures  of  Persepolis. 

*  The  dominion  of  Sesostris,^  our  legend  proceeds,  *  spread  over 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor.  His  images  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus— -one  on  the  road  between  Ephesus  and  Pho- 
caea^  and  another  between  Smyrna  and  Sardis.  They  were  five 
palms  high,  armed  in  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  manner,  and  held 
a  Javelin  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other ;  across  the  breast  ran 
a  line,  with  an  inscription, — ''  This  region  I  conquered  by  my 
strength  {lit  my  shoulders)."  They  were  mistaken  for  statues  of 
Memnon.'  May  we  not  suppose  that  all  the  poetry  about  the  latter 
hero  was  grounded  on  these  statues  ?  This  universal  conqueror 
spread  his  dominion  into  Europe ;  but  Thrace  was  the  limit  of  his 
victories.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine  he  left  a  coloiq^  of 
part  of  his  army — the  ancestors  of  the  circumcised  people,  the 
Colchians.  Was  there,  even  then,  a  golden  fleece  on  those  shores  ? 
Were  the  rich  sands  of  Phasis  so  productive  of  the  precious  metal, 
as  to  tempt  the  conqueror  to  a  permanent  settlement  ?  But  his 
most  formidable  enemies  were  the  redoubted  Scythians.  Pliny 
and  other  modern  writers  assert  that  he  was  vanquhthed  by  them, 
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and  fled.   Valerius  Flaccus  has  embodied  ihe  ignominious  rumour 
in  verse,  ascribing  the  victory  to  the  Getes : 

■■  ■     '    ■  •  ut  prima  Sesostris 

Intulerit  rex  belia  Getis ;  ut  clade  suorum 

Territus,  hos  Thebas,  patriumque  reducat  ad  amnem, 

Pfaasidit  hot  imponat  agris.' 
But  Egyptian  pride  either  disguised,  or  had  reason  to  deny,  the 
defeat  of  her  hero.  There  is  a  striking  story  in  Herodotus,  that 
wh«n  the  victorious  Darius  commanded  that  his  statue  should  take 
the  place  of  that  of  Sesostris,  the  priests  boldly  interfered,  and 
asserted  the  superiority  of  their  monarch,  who  had  achieved  what 
Darius  had  in  vain  attempted,  the  subjugation  of  the  Scythians. 
Of  the  return  of  Sesostris,  the  rebellion  of  his  brother,  his  works 
of  peace,  the  division  of  the  land,  the  canals  he  dug,  and  the 
f  ditices  he  erected,  we  say  nothing,  as  we  would  confine  ourselves 
to  that  of  which  the  monuments-  bear  witness — his  martial  ex- 
ploits. Arc  we  then  to  dismiss  all  this  long  history  of  triumphs 
and  conquests  into  the  regions  of  mythic  or  allegoric  legend  ?  Are 
we  to  consider  it  the  pure  creation  or  the  monstrous  exaggeration 
of  national  vanity  ? — to  resolve  it  into  the  audacious  mendacity  of 
the  priest,  or  the  licensed  fiction  of  the  bard  ?  A  priori,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  existence  of  one  or  of  a  line  of  Egyp- 
tian conquerors :  Egypt  was  as  likely  to  send  forth  *  its  mighty 
hunter,  whose  game  was  man,*  as  Assyria,  Persia,  Macedonia, 
Arabia,  or  Tartary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  uniform 
testimony  of  ancient  history,  ancient  tradition,  and  existing  monu- 
ments. Egyptian  history  is  reported  to  us  by  every  ancient  author 
*— Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Manetho,  Strabo — and  is  assuredly  de- 
serving of  as  much  credit  as  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  oriental 
annals,  which  bear  the  names  of  Berosus  or  Sanchoniatho,  or  the 
traditions  preserved  by  more  modern  antiquaries.  The  only  hisfurp 
which  approximates  to  this  period  is  that  of  the  Bible,  and  this 
we  shall  hereafter  consider.  How  far  the  general  trddition  may 
be  traced  to  Egypt  as  its  sole  fountain-head,  may  be  doubted; 
there  is  some  semblance  of  a  connexion  with  Scythian  tradition 
preserved  in  Justin  and  Jornandes;  in  the  former  we  find  the 
name  of  a  Scythian  king,  contemporary  with  Sesostris. 

But  the  monuments  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  Nubian  cities, 
moVe  particularly  of  Thebes,  afford  the  strongest  confiimaliou  to 
the  extensive  conquests  of  one  or  more  of  the  mighty  Pharaohs. 
These  monuments,  entirely  independent,  it  must  be  remembered, 
of  the  interpretations  of  their  legends  by  Champollion,  represent 
battles  and  sieges,  combats  by  land  and  sea,  in  countries  appa- 
rently not  African,  against  nations  which  have  every  character  of 
remote,  probably  Asiatic,  races.    There  are  rivers  which  cannot 
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h%  the  Nilt ;  fortresses  M'hich,  in  th^ir  local  character,  seem  totally 
unlike  that  of  the  districts  bordering  on  Egypt.  The  nature  of 
these  extraordinary  sculptures  is  probably  little  known  to  the 
general  reader ;  we  shall,  therefore,  most  gladly  extract  the  ani- 
mated description  of  one  of  them  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
— the  description  of  an  Homeric  battle^  struck  out  with  some- 
thing of  Homeric  fire. 

*  The  moment  chosen  for  the  representatiou  of  the  battle  is  thai 
when  the  troops  of  the  enemy  are  driven  back  upon  their  fortress,  and 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  fuU  career  of  victory,  will  soon  be  masters  of 
the  field.  The  conqueror,  behind  whom  is  borne  aloft  the  royal, 
standard,  is  of  a  colossal  size,  that  is,  far  larger  than  all  the  other 
warriors,  standing  up  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses.  His  helmet  is 
adorned  with  a  globe,  with  a  serpent  on  each  side.  He  is  in  the  act 
of  shooting  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  which  is  fuU -stretched  ;  around  him 
gre  quivers,  and  at  his  feet  is  a  ]ion  (^ilie  constant  companion  of  Sesos Iris) 
in  the  act  of  rushing  forward.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  life  and  spirit 
in  the  form  and  attitude  of  the  horses,  which  are  in  full  gallop, 
feathers  waving  over  their  heads,  and  the  reins  lashed  round  the  body^^ 
of  the  conqueror.  Under  the  wheels  of  the  car,  and  under  the  horses* 
hoofs  and  bellies  are  crowds  of  dying  and  slain,  some  stretched  on 
the  ground,  others  falling:  on  the  enemy's  side,  horses  in  full 
speed,  with  empty  cars,  others  heedless  of  the  rein,  and  all  at  last 
rushing  headlong  down  a  precipice  into  a  broad  and  deep  river,  which 
washes  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  expression  is  exceedingly  good, 
and  no  where  has  the  artist  shown  more  skill  than  in  two  groups,  in 
ene  of  which  the  horses,  arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  instantly 
iaH  down,  and  the  driver,  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  car,  the  reins 
tod  whip  falling  from  the  other,  hia  body  trembling  with  despair,  is 
about  to  be  hurled  over  the  backs  of  the  horses ;  in  the  other,  the 
horses  still  find  a  footing  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  are  hurrying  for- 
ward their  drivers  to  inevitable  destruction ;  these  throw  themselves 
back  upon  the  car  in  vain.  Some  that  are  yet  un wounded  pray  for 
mercy  on  their  knees,  and  others  in  their  flight  cast  behind  a  look  of 
anxious  entreaty : — their  limbs,  their  eyes,  and  hands,  sufficiently  de- 
clare their  fears.  The  equi  exanimes  are  admirable,  whether  fainting 
from  loss  of  blood,  or  rearing  up  and  plunging  in  the  excess  of  tor- 
ture. Immediately  in  front  of  the  conqueror  are  several  cars  in  full 
speed  for  the  walls  of  the  town ;  but  even  in  these  the  charioteers 
and  men  of  war  are  not  safe  from  the  arrows  shot  from  his  unerrine 
bow,  and  when  \vounded  they  look  back  on  their  pursuer  as  they  fall. 
Further  on,  more  fortunate  fugitives  are  passing  the  river,  in  which 
^re  mingled  horses,  chariots,  arms,  and  men,  expressed  in  the  most 
futhful  manner,  floating  or  sunk.  Some  have  already  reached  the 
opposite  bank,  where  their  friends,  who  are  drawn  up  in  order  of 
Wttle,  but  venture  not  to  go  out  to  the  fight,  drag  them  to  the  short. 
Others,  having  escaped  by  another  road,  are  entering  the  gates  of  the 
tpWBf  amid  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  those  within.  ,  Towers, 
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ramparts,  and  battlements  are  crowded  with  inhabitants,  who  ar6 
chiefly  bearded  old  men  and  women.  A  party  of  the  former  are  seen 
sallying  forth,  headed  by  a  youth,  whose  ditferent  dress  and  high 
turban  mark  him  out  as  some  distinguished  chieftain ;  on  each  side  of 
the  town  are  large  bodies  of  infantry  and  a  great  force  of  chariots 
issuing  out  of  the  gates,  and  advancing,  seemingly  by  different 
routes,  to  attack  the  besiegers. 

*  The  impetuosity  with  which  the  hero  of  the  picture  has  moved, 
has  already  carried  him  far  beyond  the  main  body  of  his  own  army, 
and  he  is  there  alone,  amid  the  dying  and  the  slaio,  victims  of  his 
valour  and  prowess.  Behind  this  scene  the  two  lines  of  the  enemy 
join  their  forces,  and  attack  in  a  body  the  army  of  the  invaders,  which 
advances  to  meet  them  in  a  regular  line.  Besides  the  peculiarities  of 
the  incidents  recorded  in  this  interesting  piece  of  sculpture,  we  evi- 
dently trace  a  dbtinction  between  the  short  dresses  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  long  robes  of  their  oriental  enemies,  whether  Indians,  Persians, 
or  Bactrians :  the  uncovered  and  the  covered  heads ;  the  different 
forms  of  the  cars,  of  which  the  Egyptians  contain  two,  and  the  others 
three,  warriors ;  and,  above  all,  the  difference  oi  the  arms,  the  Egyp- 
tian shield  being  square  at  one  end  and  round  at  the  other,  their 
arms  a  bow  and  arrovi's ;  the  enemy's  shield  is  of  the  form  of  the 
common  Theban  buckler ;  their  infantry  are  armed  with  spears,  their 
charioteers  with  short  javelins.'  The  author  adds,  *  tliat  the  number 
of  human  figures  in  this  battle-scene  is  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
five  hundred  of  which  are  on  foot — the  rest  in  chariots.' — Hamilton's 
JEgyptiaca,  p.  115. 

.  But  how  is  it  that  the  sacred  writings  preserve  a  profound 
silenc^  on  all  the  invasions,  conquests,  and  triumphs  of  this 
Egyptian  Alexander,  or,  if  Champollion  is  to  be  fully  credited, 
this  race  of  Alexanders  ?  We  must  take  up  the  question  of  the 
connexion  between  the  sacred  and  Egyptian  history  at  an  earlier 
period.  On  this  interesting  inquiry,  two  of  the  writers,  the  titles 
of  whose  works  are  prefixed  to  our  article,  M.  Coquerel,  a  Pro- 
testant, and  M.  Greppo,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  have  entered 
with  much  candour  and  ingenuity.  To  what  period  in  the  Egyp- 
tian history  is  the  Mosaic  exodus  to  be  assigned  ?  This  question 
seems  to  have  been  debated,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  the  scene  of 
action  among  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  writers  iu  Alexandria. 
The  fact  was  universally  admitted,  though  the  chronology  was 
warmly  contested;  as  to  the  fact,  it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted, 
that  the  Mosaic  ^-ecord,  independent  of  its  religious  sanction, 
has  generally  as  high  a  claim  to  the  character  of  authenticity 
and  credibility  as  any  ancient  document;  he  who  should  re- 
ject it,  would  not  merely  expose  his  own  sincerity  as  a  believer 
.in  revealed  religion,  but  his  judgment  as  a  philosophical  historian. 
Nor  can  we  read  the  histories  of  Diodorus,  or  Tacitus,  or  the 
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treatise  of  Josephus  against  Apion,  without  clearly  seeing,  that 
the  Egyptian  historians,  however  they  might  disfigure,  no  doubt 
did  notice  the  servitude  and  the  escape  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt.  But  both  this  and  the  chronological  question  were  carried 
on  with  the  blinding  feelings  of  national  pride  and  animosity  on  each 
side,  and  it  is  far  from  likely,  that  we  should  entirely  disentangle  the 
web  which  has  thus  been  ravelled,  nor  can  we  expect  to  receive 
any  direct  information  on  this  subject  from  the  monuments.  One 
pious  writer  has  taken  alarm  at  this  silence ;  but  surely  without 
much  reason,  for  the  monuments  almost  exclusively  belong  to 
Upper  Egypt ;  nor  does  a  proud  nation  inscribe  on  its  enduring 
sculptures  its  losses  and  calamities )  it  is  the  victorious  not  dis- 
cotnfited  monarch  whose  deeds  are  hewn  in  stone. 

Both  M.  Coquerel  and  M.  Greppo  adopt  the  common  Us- 
serian  date,  1491,  for  the  Exodus.  Now,  though  this  date  is  as 
probable  as  any  other,  we  cannot  think  it  certain  :  we  have  already 
stated  the  great  variation  of  chronologists  on  this  point ;  nor  is  any 
question  of  biblical  criticism  more  open  to  fair  debate  than  the 
authenticity  of  the  text  1  Kings  vi.  1^  the  basis  of  this  calcula- 
tion. Our  authors  likewise  adopt  M.  Champollion  Figeac's  date, 
1473,  for  the  accession  of  Sesostris,  and  the  common  term  of  215 
jears  for  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Joseph  might  thus 
be  sold  under  Moeris ;  Jacob  and  his  family  entered  Egypt  under 
bis  successor,  Miphre-Thoutmosis,  and  departed  in  the  third  year 
of  Amenophis  Rhamses,  father  of  Sesostris.  Several  curious  inci- 
dental pomts  make  in  favour  of  this  system.  At  the  period 
assigned  to  the  ministry  of  Joseph,  clearly,  the  native  princes 
were  on  the  throne — the  priesthood  were  in  honour  and  power, 
particularly  those  of  Phre.  The  obelisk  raised  by  Moeris,  Mi- 
phra,  at  Heliopolis,  will  be  remembered :  his  son  likewise  bore 
the  title  of  Mi-phre.  Now  Joseph  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Pet-e-phre,  the  priest  of  Phre,  at  On  or  Neliopolis.  At 
this  period,  too,  the  Shepherds  were  recently  expelled,  and  there- 
fore an  <  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,'  and  the  land  of  Goshen 
was  vacant  by  their  expulsion.  Diodorus,  it  may  be  obser\'ed, 
gives  seven  generations  between  Moeris  and  Sesostris,  which,  at 
three  for  a  century,  amount  nearly  to  the  date  of  the  residence 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  the 
lace  of  Bhamses  ascend  the  throne ;  and  Raamses  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  oppressed  Israelites.  Such  are  the 
curious  incidental  illustrations  of  this  system,  the  same,  we  may 
observe,  with  that  of  Usher  and  Bishop  Cumberland ;  but  we 
must  not  dissemble  the  difficulties.  The  Exodus,  according  to 
the  dates  adopted,  took  place  seventeen  years  before  the  death  of 
Amenophis;  he,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Pharaoh 
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drowned  in  the  Red  Sea :  a  diflScuUy  rendered  Itill  more  stertrntjK 
by  th^  very  interesting  description  of  the  sepuUrhral  cave  of  thtt 
Amenophis  V.,  recently  communicated  by  ChnmpDlliony  and 
\yhich  seems  clearly  to  intimate  that  this  Pharaoh  reposed  with 
bis  ancestors  in  the  splendid  excavation  of  Biban  el  Malook. 

Here, however,  M.  Greppo  moves  a  previous  question — Have  we 
distinct  authority  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  the  death  of  Pharaoh? 
In  the  contemporary  description  it  is  the  host,  the  chariots,  the 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh,  which  are  swallowed  up ;  there  is  no  express 
sion  that  intimates,  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  the  death  of  the 
monarch :  the  earliest,  apparently,  express  authority  for  the  death 
of  the  king,  is  a  poetic  passage  in  the  cxxxvith  Psalm,  v.  15, 
which  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  written  after  the 
captivity,  and  even  this  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  different  construe* 
tion.  There  is  a  second  difficulty,  to  us  more  formidable. — The 
scene  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  undoubtedly  laid  in  Lowef 
Egypt,  and  seems  to  fix  the  residence  of  the  kings  in  some  pait 
of  the  northern  region ;  but  it  seems  equally  clear  that  Thebes 
was  the  usual  dwelling-place  of  this  Ammonian  race  of  sove* 
reigns.  Tradition  agrees  with  the  general  impression  of  the  nar* 
rative :  it  hovers  between  Tanis  and  Memphis,  with  a  manifest 
predilection  for  the  former.  The  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile 
18  said  to  be  that  on  which  Moses  was  exposed ;  and  the  <  Won* 
ders  in  the  field  of  Zoan,'  indicate  the  same  scenes  on  muck 
higher  authority.  The  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  render 
Zoan  by  Tanis.  We  are  aware  that  Champollion  will  not  *  bear 
a  rival  near  the  throne  ^  of  his  magnificent  Pharaohs,  and  othef 
opponents  may  object  the  *  all  Egypt'  of  the  Scripture.  As  to  the 
latter  objection  it  may  certainly  be  questioned  whether  '  all  Egypt* 
included  the  Thebaid ;  but  if  Champollion  (were  we  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a  collateral  dynasty  and  a  second  kingdom,  it 
this  period,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  region)  should  urge  thd 
improbability  that  conquering  sovereigns  like  Horus,  Mandoue^, 
or,  especially,  Rameses  Meiamoun,  would  endure  the  independ* 
ence  of  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  Egyptian  monarchy,  wA 
can  only  rejoin  the  frequency  with  which  tiie  great  sovereigntiei 
•f  the  east  are  dismembered  by  the  assertion  of  independence  6f 
tome  powerful  satrap,  or  the  division  between  the  sons  on  th# 
death  of  a  king.*  Have  any  monuments  been  discovered  in  Lower 
Egypt,  between  Moeris  and  Sesostris?  Would  not  the  rcstrictiofl 
of  the  dominions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  great  Theban  dynasty 
to  Upper  Egypt^  and  of  their  conquests  to  the  south  and  east, 

.M     ■»■  ■       I  —■I--   '  ^       ■  ■■■.■ ^ — I       II        ■ ■ 1,1. 

*  la  the  twenty-ei^th  year  of  iEsyptus  (the  Rameses  Meiamouo  of  the  momunenti)^ 
iJtyft  EusebiiMi  ia  his  Chronicon  (Armen.  vers.), ' Bnsiris  in partibusNili  fluvii  tyrao- 
Bideoi  eaeercebat,  transeujiiesque  peregrUiofl  speliabat' 
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account  for  Herodotus,  who  wrote  from  Mempbiaa  authoritji 
making  Sesostris  the  immediate  successor  of  Mceris?  Might  not 
the  blow  intlicted  on  the  Tauite  kingdom,  by  the  loss  of  its  slave 
population  and  its  army,  enable  Sesostris  with  greater  ease  to  con* 
Aolidate  the  whole  realm  into  one  mighty  monarchy  ?  We  are  not. 
.  bowever,  blind  to  the  objections  to  this  scheme,  and  rather  throw 
k  out  for  consideration,  than  urge  it  with  tlie  least  positiveness. 

Yet  I'ar  be  it  from  us  to  contine  the  inquisitive  reader  to  a  choice 
between  jthese  two  hypotheses.     He  may  consult  Mr.  Fuber,  who 
will  inform  him  that  the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea 
was  one  of  the  Shepherd  kings ;  a  theory  to  which  there  lies  thil 
insuperable  objection, — the  manifest  Egyptian  character  «f  tha 
transactions  which  accompanied  the  Exodus.     Mr.  Bryant  may 
have  pushed  the  argument  too  far  in  his  ^  Plagues  of  Egypt,*  but 
clearly  the  blows  seem  aimed  at  superstitions  purely  f^ptian. 
He  may  turn  to  Josephus,  and  find  that  the  Shepherds  and  the 
Israelites  were  the  same;  but  by  what  strange  transmutation  a 
peaceful  minister  and  his  family  of  seventy  persons  became  a  horde 
of  conquering  savages,  and  a  dynasty  of  kings,  we  are  at  a  losi 
to  conceive :  Perizonius,  however,  has  ably  supported  this  unten- 
able hypothesis.  He  will  find  in  Eusebius  that  the  Israelites  entered 
Egypt  under  Apophis,  one  of  the  Shepherd  kings  (a  position  not 
less  diametrically  opposed  to  the  facts  of  the  history),  and  escaped 
under  Aceaeheres  11.     The  Marquis  Spineto's  view  is  something 
like  this,  but  avoids  the  objectionable  part :  he  brings  them  into 
Egypt  under  Amenophis  1.,  and  expels  them  under  Mandouee^ 
the  Aceneheres  II.  of  Eusebius,  and  from  hence  he  tliinks  the 
iJl*oniened  name  of  Mandouee  has  been  beaten  with  a  hammer  out 
of  the  monuments.      There  is  yet  another  theory,  which  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  was  that  of  Manetho,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
consideration;  but  it  is  so  strangely  disfigured  in  Josephus,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  we  are  to  ascribe  the  flagrant  con« 
tradictions.*      By  this  account^  Amenophis  was  inserted  by  Ma^ 
netho  after  Sesostris  and  bia  son  Rhamses,  yet  be  is  immediately 
after  represented,  either  by  Manetho  or  Josephus,  as  their  j^TBdt- 
OBsmrr:  he  it  was  who  expelled  a  second  race  of  leprous  shepherds ; 
and  bis  fate  was  moulded  up  with  a  tradition  of  a  great  cataatrophe 
connect^  with  religion.    This  would  throw  the  Exodus  a  century 
later  (the  Jewish  date  comes  as  low  as  13 12),  and  would  be  som6* 
what  embarrassing  to  chronologers,  but  it  would  settle  the  queik 

♦  The  confusion,  whether  introduced  by  Jowphns  or  not  (we  with  we  had  Apionl 
reply),  is  inexplicable.  This  Amenophis  certainly  appears  at  once  the  father  and 
pandson  of  Sesostns.  There  cannot  well  be  a  mistake,  fur  he  makes  it  the  basis  of  a 
reguUr  calculation.  He  reckons  the  time,  from  the  first  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  to 
the  reitfn  of  this  Amenophis,  at  519  years,  assigning  to  the  eighteen^  dynasty  3^ 
yens  (anotlMr  pal^aUi  coslradietirai) $  t#  Setbei,  59;  to  JEUuncsei^  •6— T«(4  M8. 
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tion  about  Sesostris ;  and  the  Jews  of  all  ages  were  more  likely 
to  exaggerate  than  depress  the  antiquity  of  their  nation. 

1  f,  hoM  ever,  according  to  the  general  view,  we  place  the  Exo- 
dus before  the  accession  of  Sesostris,  in  what  manner  do  we 
account  for  the  silence  of  the  holy  books  concerning  this  universal 
conqueror?  M.  Coquerel  and  Greppo  answer  at  once,  and  with 
great  apparent  probability,  that  the  triumphant  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  marched  through  Palestine  during  the  forty  years  which 
the  Israelites  passed  in  the  secret  and  inaccessible  desert.  Yet  a 
preliminary  question  may  be  started, — according  to  the  general 
accounts,  did  the  Egyptian's  army  pass  through  Palestine  ?  Bj 
the  line  of  march  which  we  have  drawn  out,  from  what  seem 
the  best  authorities,  it  certainly  did  not,  excepting  possibly  oa 
his  return,  and  of  his  return  nothing  is  said,  excepting  that 
he  arrived,  w hetlier  by  land  or  sea  is  not  stated,  at  Pelusium. 
We  will  not  urge  the  words  of  Justin,  that  Uiis  great  conqueror 
had  a  strange  predilection  for  remote  conquests,  and  despised 
those  which  lay  near  his  own  borders : — *  Longinqua  non  tinitima 
bella  gerebant ;  nee  imperium  sibi,  sed  populis  suis  gloriam  quae- 
rebant ;  cbntentique  victoria,  imperio  abstinebant :'  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Palestine,  or  its  ready 
submission,  might  preserve  it  from  actual  invasion,  if  it  did  not 
happen  to  lie  on  the  line  of  march.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus 
sends  forth  the  Egyptian  to  win  his  first  laurels  by  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia :  but  the  subjugation  of  the  island  clearly 
denotes  a  maritime  expedition.  Ihe  conquest  of  Phoenicia  is 
confiimed  by  a  very  singular  monument,  abilinguar  inscription  in 
hieroglyphics  and  arrow-headed  characters,  the  former  of  which 
shews  the  legend  of  Rhamses  the  Great.  This  has  been  found  at 
I>}ahar-el-Kelb  in  Syria,  near  the  ancient  Berytus.  In  fact,  while 
Phoenicia,  already  perhaps  mercantile,  might  attract  ati  Egyptian 
conqueror,  Palestine,  only  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  which 
E^vpt  produced  to  the  utmost  redundance,  was  a  conquest  which 
might  Hatter  the  pride,  but  would  offer  no  advantage  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  Mile.  Herodotus  indeed  expressly  asserts  that  he  had  seen 
one  of  his  obscene  trophies  of  victory,  raised  among  those  nations 
which  submitted  without  resistance  in  Syria  Palaestina.  Larcher  has 
already  observed  on  the  loose  way  in  w  hich  the  boundaries  of  Pales- 
tine were  known  by  the  Greeks,  and  has  urged  the  improbability 
that  the  magnificent  sovereigns  of  Judaea,  David  and  Solomon, 
would  suffer  such  a  monument  of  national  disgrace  to  stand ;  he 
supposes,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  in  the  territory  of  Ascalon. 
y/e  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  many  of  these  pillars 
might  be  no  more  than  the  symbols  of  the  worship  of  Baal-Peon 
Was  Herodotus  likely  to  read  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  without 
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the  assistance  of  his  friends,  the  priests  of  Egypt?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
after  ally  if  we  calmly  consider  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  history  in 
the  Bible,  all  difficulty,  even  if  we  suppose  the  peaceful  submis- 
sion of  the  province  to  the  great  conqueror,  ceases  at  once.  The 
Book  of  Judges,  in  about  fourteen  chapters,  from  the  Sd  to 
the  l6th,  contains  the  history  of  between  three  and  four  cen- 
turies. Its  object  appears  to  be  to  relate  the  successive  calamities 
of  the  nation,  and  the  deliverances  wrought  by  *  men  raised  up 
by  the  Lord/  But  the  rapid  march  of  Sesostris  through  the  un- 
resisting territory,  as  it  might  exercise  no  oppression,  would 
demand  no  deliverance.  More  particularly,  if  it  took  place  during 
one  of  the  periods  of  servitude,  when  masters  and  slaves  bowed 
together  beneath  the  yoke,  it  would  have  added  nothing  to  the 
ignominy  or  burthen  of  slavery.  Perizonius,  indeed,  has  not 
scrupled  to  place  the  conquest  of  Sesostris,  in  accordance  with 
his  chronological  system,  under  the  Canaanitish  servitude. 

But,  if  much  ok^curity  still  hang  over  the  coincidence  of  sacred 
and  profane  history  at  this  period,  when,  some  centuries  later,  the 
Egyptian  and  Jewish  annals  renew  their  interrupted  connexion^ 
the  bghts  thrown  upon  both,  by  the  discoveries  in  hieroglyphical 
literature,  are  both  striking  and  satisfactory.  The  marriage  of 
Solomon  with  the  royal  daughter  of  Egypt  is  the  first  point  of 
coincidence.  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  we  now  again  find 
a  T^anite  dynasty,  the  twenty-first,  on  the  throne.  But  the  head 
of  the  twenty-second  is  a  more  important  personage,  the  Seson* 
chosis  of  Manetho,  the  Shishonk  of  the  Monuments. — '  And  it 
came  to  pass,  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam,  that  Shishak, 
King  of  Egypt,  came  up  against  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xv.  25), 
with  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  three-score  thousand  horsemen : 
and  the  people  were  without  number  that  came  up  with  him  out  of 
Egypt,  the  Lubims  (Lybians),  the  Sukkiims  (Troglodites),  and 
the  Ethiopians.' — £  Chron.  xii.  ^.  Champollion  states  that  he 
has  found  at  Karnak  a  sculpture,  in  which  thirty  nations  are  led 
before  the  triumphant  Shishonk,  among  which  appears,  in  legible 
characters,  Joudaha  Malek,  the  King  of  the  Jews.  The  imme- 
diate successor  of  Shishak,  or  Shishonk,  was  Osorchon,  iden- 
tified with  that  2^rah,  the  Etliiopian,  who,  with  far  different 
fortune,  went  out  against  the  religious  Asa  ^  with  an  host  of  an 
hundred  thousand,  and  three  hundred  chariots ;  and  came  unto 
Maresha.' — 9,  Chron.  xiv.  9* 

In  the  decline  of  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms,  the  prophets 
mingle  together,  still  more  perpetually,  the  warlike  Ethiopians 
and  the  hosts  of  Egypt.  It  is  against  their  united  forces  that  the 
Assyrian  kings  wage  war.  '  Isaiah  hath  walked  barefoot  three 
yean  for  a  sign  and  a  wonder  upon  Egypt  and  upon  Ethiopia ; 
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do  shall  the  King  of  Assyria  lead  away  tke  Egyptians  prtsoaerii 
and  the  EUiiopians  captive  *  *  ^  and  they  shall  be  afraid  and 
ashamed  of  Ethiopia,  their  expectation,  and  of  Egypt,  tlieir^ 
glory.' — Isaiah  xx.  9-- 5.  It  appears  from  the  concurrent  testis 
niony  of  history  and  the  monuments,  that  at  this  time  ibe  tida  of 
conquest  had  rolled  down  the  Nile,  the.  Ethiopians  bad  risen  to 
great  power,  and  a  dynasty  of  three  kings  sat  in  succession  on 
the  united  thrones.  Of  these  three,  Sabaco>  Sevechus,  and  Tir* 
hakah,  the  names  have  been  made  out  on  the  monuments — Sabaco 
as  Sabakopf,  at  Abydus,  by  Mr.  Salt,  or  as  Schabak,  according 
to  M.  Champollion.  Sevechus  appears  on  some  scarabei  in  the 
Museum  of  Charles  the  Tenth.  Tarak,  or  Taraco,  was  found  by 
Mr.  Salt  oninore  than  one  monument  in  Nubia  and  Egypt,  u 
Yi'ell  as  by  Champollion  in  the  European  collections.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  former  is  the  So  (the  Sua),  to  whom  Hoshea 
sent  an  embassy. — 2  Kings  xvii.  4.  Tarak,  or  Taraco,  is  with- 
out doubt  the  'J'irhakah,  the  Ethiopian,  who  came  out  to  fight 
against  Sennacherib. — 2  Kings  xix.  9 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  Q,  Ibt 
Necho  and  the  Hophra  of  Scripture  (Vapkres  or  Apries)  have  been 
made  out  with  equal  certainty ;  and  with  their  names  the  con- 
nexion of  sacred  and  Egyptian  history  ceases  for  a  time,  whan 
both  monarchies  were  swept  to  the  earth  by  the  devastating  c4&» 
quest  of  Nebucliadnezzar. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  u^  to  follow  the  decipherers  of  faiero* 

5lyphics  through  the  names  of  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  kings, 
Lerxes,  Alexander,  and  the  Ptolemies,  down  to  the  period  of  th# 
Cassars,  whose  appellations  and  titles,  still  written  in  hieroglyphic 
cliaracters,  enable  the  antiquary  to  discriminate  between  the  archi« 
tectural  works  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  ages ;  thus  reversing, 
with  somewhat  amusing  freedom,  the  judgments  of  former  dilet* 
tanti,  who  certainly  had  the  happy  skill  of  frequently  mistaking 
the  most  modern  structures  for  the  most  ancient, — those  of  th^ 
Antonines  for  those  of  the  Ptolemies, — those  of  die  Ptolemies 
for  those  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  it  is  not  only  on  the  history^ 
alone,  but  likewise  on  the  religion,  the  mythology,  the  laws  and 
civil  usages  of  this  most  wonderful  people,  that  the  monuments^ 
the  sculptures,  and  paintings,  elucidated  by  the  hieroglyphic  in«- 
scriptions,  may  be  expected  to  throw  a  strong,  if  not  a  cloaiP 
and  distinct,  light:  we  shall  see  that  race,  venerated  for  their 
wisdom  by  all  antiquity,  in  their  religious  processions,  pomps, 
and  sacritices — in  their  sepulchral  rites  and  ofhces  for  the  dead ;  we 
shall  see  them  on  the  tribunal,  and  in  the  administration  of  their 
laws,  as  we  have  already  in  the  field  of  battle.  We  await  with  lively 
interest  the  full  statement  et  M.  Champollion's  researches;  and 
9haU  hear  with  the  highest  satisfaction  tbat  his  goverftment  sbdl 
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lrav«  eoabldd  him  to  enlarge  the  fiekt  of  inquiry  up^n  the  titet  ef 
the  totallj  ruined^  and  almost  buried^  citiet  of  Lower  Egypt—* 
Memphis,  Sais,  or  Heliopolia ;  for  it  is  not  on  the  surfacei  or 
above  the  earth  alone,  that  important  discoveries  may  be  made  a 
tiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  secret  of  Egyptian 
lore,  perhaps  that  of  her  mysteries,  and  all  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
her  priests,  may  still  be  preserved  in  her  subterranean  chambers 
and  passages.  We  may,  indeed,  be  doomed  to  new  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  certainly  no  period  ever  appeared  to  promise  so  fairly, 
more  especially  if  the  regular  government  of  the  present  ruler 
shall  continue  to  favour  and  render  secure  the  researches  of  Euro* 
pean  learning  and  enterprise;  if  the  modem  '  constitutional  sove- 
reign '  of  Egypt,  and  his  '  parliament,'  shall  restore  something 
like  law,  order,  and  peace  to  this  interesting  country,  whose  hu« 
miliated  and  melancholy  state  of  oppression,  ignorance,  and  bar* 
barism,  so  sadly  contrasts  with  her  ancient  splendour,  and  glory, 
and  wisdom* 


Art.  V. — Trateh  in  fHitioua  Parts  of  Pert^  including  m  Y$ar*$ 
Residence  in  PotosL  By  £dmond  Temple,  Knight  of  the 
Royal  and  Distinguished  Order  of  Charles  HI.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London.     1830. 

"^J^R.  TEMPLE  is  one  of  those  lively  and  entertaining  writers 
'^^*'-  who^  possess  the  happy  knack  of  blending  instruction  with 
amusement.  Though  a  ci^diffoni  captain  in  a  regiment  of  Spanish 
dragoons,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  galloped  at  so  furious  a  rat^ 
over  the  plains  of  South  America,  aa  Captain  Head  did,  though 
no  dragoon,  across  the  Pampas ;  but  in  activity,  good  humour, 
and  equanimity,  he  yiehia  to  none.  He  meets  with  difficultiei 
numerous  and  serious  enough^  but  be  makes  none  and  complaint 
of  none.  He  is,  in  truth,  just  that  sort  of  cheerful,  contented 
edtnpagnon  dt  i^oyctge  that  one  would  wish  to  travel  with,  whether 
on  the  road  or  on  paper.  His  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  Ian- 
{uage  enables  him  to  give  many  lively  and  characteristic  sketches 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  South  Americans,  always 
free  from  any  ill-natured  or  sarcastic  remarks.  If  we  were  dis» 
posed  to  hint  a  fault,  it  would  be  that  he  dwells  rather  too  long 
en  points  that  did  not  require  it. 

'  The  Potosi,  La  Paai  and  Peruvian  Mining  Association/  Mr. 
Temple  tells  us,  was  one  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
speculations  of  tb«  all-epecnlating  year  18tt5  ^  and  a  very  pretty 
eoncera  it  turned  out  to  be.  Among  the  long  list  of  its  em* 
ploy^e  at  homt  and  abrted,  thie  yowng  Irishman  Had  the  honour 
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of  being  enrolled  ;  and  he,  as  secretary  to  the  establishment  at 
Potosi,  General  Paroissien,  the  chief  commissioner.  Baron  de 
Czettritz,  the  chief  of  the  mining  department,  and  Mr.  Scrivener, 
a  young  gentleman  conversant  in  mineralogy, — forthwith  all  set 
out  from  London  '  in  and  on  a  highly-fashionable  carriage/ 
piovided  by  the  Association,  and  well  stowed  with  gingerbread- 
nuts  and  peppermint-drops,  and  all  sorts  of  luxuries  to  comfort 
them  on  their  future  journey  across  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Arriving  at  Falmouth,  they  embarked  on  his  Majesty's  good 
packet- brig  Frolic,  for  a  passage  to  Buenos  Ayres,  of  which  Mr. 
Temple  gives  a  whimsical  and  amusing,  and — we  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  sea-affairs  to  say — a;  very  accurate  account ;  de* 
tailing,  with  considerable  humour,  what  usually  occurs  to  those 
unhappy  beings  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  doomed  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  tengun  brig. 

On  preparing  to  depart  from  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was  found  that 
the  '  fashionable  carriage'  they  had  exported  from  Lon^  Acre  was 
totally  unfit  for  the  journey  before  them ;  this  fine  affair  was  con- 
sequently left  to  grace  the  establishment  of  some  lucky  trader  in 
hides  and  tallow ;  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  they  had  to  purchase  a  long 
coach  of  the  Omnibus  genus,  called  a  galeray  and  two  baggage^ 
carts,  to  each  of  which  were  required  four  horses ;  there  were  be- 
sides nine  peones  (lads  of  all  work),  with  a  capitaz  to  manage  the 
concerns  ot  the  journey,  carrying  with  them  a  number  of  spades, 
shovels,  and  pickaxes,  which  were  stated  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Temple  says,  of  converting  the  peones^ 
occasionally,  into  pioneers.  1  he  postilions,  nearly  as  wild  as  the 
twelve  horses  they  mounted,  '  recalled,'  says  Mr.  Temple,  *  for- 
cibly to  my  memory  the  **  boys*'  of  my  native  land.' 

*  Tlie  uncombed,  dishevelled  locks — the  once  black  hat  of  many- 
dinted  shape,  pitched  somehow  or  other  on  the  head — ^the  rent  gar- 
ment of  a  species  of  frieze — the  bare  leg,  indifferent  to  a  squeeze  be- 
tween the  horses — the  spur  (a  most  unmerciful  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  this  country)  attached  to  the  naked  heel — the  devil-may-care 
kind  of  way  in  which  they  galloped  us  through  ruts,  over  stones,  and 
round  sharp  comers — the  flourish  of  the  whip  above  the  head — the 
wild  shriek  to  encourage  the  horses  to  go  faster  when  the  animals 
were  going  as  fast  as  they  had  power  to  go^the  arch  glance  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  occasionally  cast  backwards  at  the  passengers  within, 
and  accompanied  with  the  touch  of  the  hat,  evidently  meaning, 
••There's  driving  for  you,  your  honour!" — altogether  awaken^ 
reflections  in  my  mind  that  occupied  me  very  happily  until  we  stopped 
at  LaFigura.' — vol.  i.  pp.  71, 72. 

We  need  not  stop,  however,  to  notice  particularly  the  continued 
forest  of  tall  thistles  which  occupies  the  first  hundred  miles  of  the 
Pampas  ;  nor  dwell  on  the  immensity  of  the  vast  plain  that  suc- 
ceeds 
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ceeds  this,  of  which  a  line  of  perfect  level,  extending  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  consists  of  rich  pasture,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  on  either  side,  without  a  tree  or  a  stone,  and  covered 
with  vast  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  resident  Gau^hos,  a  de- 
scription of  persons,  whom,  in  comparison  with  the  peasantry  of 
England  or  France,  our  traveller  considers  little  better  than  a 
species  of  baboon.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  gcUera  and  bag- 
gage-carts were  whirled  over  these  plains  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  making  not  less,  on  one  day,  than  one  hun- 
dred aud  twenty  English  miles,  with  the  thermometer  above  90^ 
— the  same  postilions,  or  peonet,  performing  the  whole  task  without 
any  symptom  of  fatigue — is  a  feat  almost  equal  to  that  of  Captain 
Head,  when,  stripped  of  all  incumbrance  in  the  shape  of  clothing, 
be  broiled  the  beef-steak  under  his  haunches. 

Mr.  Temple  thinks  the  road,  or  track  rather,  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Cordova,  might  be  shortened  nearly  one  hundred,  in 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  and  fifty,  miles ;  but  he  says,  what  is 
true  enough,  that  neither  pains  nor  judgment  were  ever  exerted  for 
the  benefit  or  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  c6lo- 
nies  by  their  late  unworthy  rulers.     The  town  or  city  of  Cordova 
was  once  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jesuits,  when  they  ruled  with 
uncontrolled  sway ;    but  their  po\ver  is  now  gone,  though  the 
priesthood  would  still  appear  to  keep  up  a   certain  degree  of 
influence  over  the  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  We  knew  that  books  of  all  kinds,  except  missals  or  breviaries 
for   the  mass,  were  rigidly  prohibited   by  the  Holy  Inquisition; 
but  we  could  not  have  supposed  that,  the  restraint  being   now 
removed,  and  full  liberty  of  thought  and  action  for  several  years 
past  estabUshed,  books  would  not  eagerly  have  been  sought  after 
by  the  Spanish  part  of  the  population ;    yet  our  traveller  says, 
after  makmg  a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles,  '  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  a  single  book  in  the  house  of  any  private  person  since  I  left 
Buenos  Ayres.'     At  that  place   education,  he  says,  has  made 
rapid  strides ;   and  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  difficult  to 
transplant,  and  is  sure  to  flourish  with  but  common  attention,  we 
should  have  thought  its  spread  would  have  been  more  extensive. 
The  old  Spanish  government  gave  no  patronase  to  its  cultivation 
— so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that,  when  Charles  IV.  was  petitioned 
for  permission  to  found  a  university  in  Venezuela,  the  council 
of  the  Indies  advised  bis  majesty  to  reply,  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive it  necessary  that  learning  should  be  encouraged  in  America. 
As  little  did  the  rulers  of  this  magnificent  country,  from  whose 
bowek  alone  they  drew  all  their  wealth,  totally  neglecting  its  sur- 
face, consult,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  convenience  of  their 
subjects ;  on  the.  contrary,  their  policy  was  to  render  the  com^ 
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miiniefltion  between  the  provinces  as  difiicuit  as  possible,  that 
the  people  might  not  compare  and  discuss  their  grievances,  and 
combine  for  their  relief.  Roads  there  were  none ;  and  as  to 
bridges,  we  believe  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  a  single  edifice 
worthy  of  the  name  in  all  South  America ;  we  doubt  even  if 
a  ferry  or  a  raft  has  been  supplied  for  public  convenience.  Mr. 
Temple  found  the  river  Santiago  so  deep  and  rapid,  that  he  and 
his  party  were  unable  to  pass  without  unloading  the  galera  and 
the  baggage-carts,  and  bavins  every  article  towed  over  in  a  most 
inartificial  vehicle,  called  a  boMa  ;  but  we  must  leave  our  facetious 
traveller  to  describe  this  machine  of  primitive  simplicity. 

*  Take  a  dried  bullock's  hide,  pinch  up  each  of  the  four  comers, 
put  a  stitch  with  a  thorn  to  keep  diose  corners  together,  and  your  boat 
is  made.  For  use,  place  it  upon  the  vrater  bottom  downwards  ;  then, 
to  prevent  its  natural  tendency  to  turn  bottom  upwards^  put  one  foot 
immediately  in  the  centre,  and  let  the  other  follow  with  th^  most  deli* 
^te  caution ;  thus,  standing  breathleat  in  tlie  middle,  you  are  now  to 
shrink  downwards,  contracting  your  body  precisely  in  the  manner  in 
which,  probably,  in  3rour  childhood,  you  have  pressed  a  friar  into  a 
fnuff'box.  This  position,  however  inconvenient,  serves  to  conceal  a 
considerable  share  of  timidity  from  your  coropatiions,  though  not  from 
the  spectators,  who  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  indulging  in  loud  wild 
laughter.  When  crouched  down  in  the  bottom,  sundry  articles  are 
handed  in,  and  ingeniously  deposited  round  you,  until  the  balsa  sinks 
to  about  an  inch,  or,  perhaps,  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  water's 
edge ;  it  is  then  considered  sufficiently  laden.  A  naked  peotfie  now 
plunges  into  the  stream.  **  Mercy  on  us  !"  Is  the  natural  exclamation ; 
for  the  first  impression  from  the  shock  Is,  that  yourself  and  all  your 
property  are  going  to  the  bottom  ;  but  you  are  instantly  relieved  from 
this  very  probable  conjecture,  by  the  peone's  taking  hold  of  one  of 
the  comers  of  the  balsa,  (which  projects  like  that  of  a  cocked  hat,)  and 
asking  you^"JBi(d  V.  bienr  "Are  you  comfortable  ?"  To  this  question 
yo«  reply  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  for  the  use  of  the  tongue  is  lost ;  but 
even  if  words  were  at  command,  yon  may  not  wish  to  commit  yourself 
by  expressbns  diametrically  opposed  to  feelings  and  symptoms ;  or 
you  may  wish  it  to  be  imagined,  as  is  sometimes  practised  in  perilous 
situations,  that  your  profound  silence  indicates  indifference  of  danger* 
pr  may  pass  for  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  Silence  also  conveys 
»n  idea  of  gravity,  and  of  resignation  to  your  fate,  which,  indeed,  is  no 
more  than  becoming,  when  you  feel  persuaded  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  prolong  your  existence  beyond  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Th^ 
nod  being  ^iven,  a  peone  on  the  shore  imparts  a  gentle  impulse  to 
your  tottenng  bark,  while  the  peone  in  the  water,  keeping  hold  of  the 
corner  with  one  hand,  strikes  out  with  the  other,  and  swims  away  with 

Jrou  to  the  opposite  bank.    The  moment  you  touch  it,  so  great  is  your 
oyfol  surprise  at  arriving  perfectly  safe,  that  all  the  perils  of  your 
iroyage  are  forgotten,  and  yw  eoon  find  out  (aa  is  often  the  case  ia 

life), 
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life),  tlifti  yoar  imagination  bad  represented  dangers  and  difllieultiet, 
where,  Avith  a  little  caution,  there  existed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.' 
125-127, 


By  means  of  this  clumsy  and  dangerous  machine,  and  along  t 
track  that  does  not  anywhere  deserve  the  name  of  road,  have  the 
iNFhoIe  communications  been  kept  up  with  the  most  distant  pro« 
▼inces,  and  all  the  millions  in  gold  and  silver  conveyed  from  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  and  other  parts  of  Peru,  to  Buenos  Ayrcs,  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  Pilcoraayo  river,  which  rises  in 
Potosi,  and  the  various  branches  that  fall  from  Peru  into  that  mag- 
nificent stream,  the  Paraguay,  have  never  once  been  looked  at  with 
the  view  of  rendering  them  navigable  ;  so  little  did  any  kind  of  im- 
provement or  public  benefit  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  Spanish 
government,  or  those  who  administered  its  affairs  in  these  distant 
colonies.  There  was  one  paramount  object,  to  which  everything 
else  was  subservient ;  and  that  was,  to  secure  to  itself  per  fas  A 
nrfas  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  could  possibly  be  procured. 

Mr.  Temple  thinks  there  is  no  spot  in  the  new  world,  or  per- 
haps in  the  world  at  large,  more  inviting  to  emigrants,  with  small 
capitals,  than  the  province  of  Tucuman,  The  city  of  San  Miguel 
dM  Tucuman 

*  IS  seated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  in  the  world, 
producing  rice,  Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  the  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
^ndry  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  whatever  else  the  husbandman  may 
tfesire  to  cultivate.  Black  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats, 
roam  in  large  flocks  and  herds,  in  superabundant  pasture.  The 
mountains,  about  six  leagues  from  the  town,  are  covered  with  wood 
and  timber  of  the  finest  kind  ;  orange  and  lemon-trees  abound  upon 
the  declivities,  and  the  summits  are  clothed  with  rich  pasture,  whither 
the  cattle  are  driven  during  the  hot  months  of  summer.' — vol.  i.,  pp^ 
140,  141. 

Tlie  forests  of  this  province  are  said  to  contain  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  beautiful  woods,  whether  for  building,  for  ma- 
diinery,  or  for  furniture.  They  supply  most  of  the  wood-work 
used  in  the  mining  districts.  Immense  axle-trees,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  have  employed  three  years  on  the  road  before  reach- 
ing Potosi,  at  the  cost  of  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
each,  are  procured  in  these  forests.  Orange  trees  grow  to  a  size 
unknown  m  Europe,  and  whole  cart-loads  of  the  fruit  are  conveyed 
to  the  town  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  pains  of  gathering 
them. 

Here  Mr.  Temple  supplied  himself  with  a  pair  of  boots,  a$ 
rude  and  novel  in  their  construction  as  the  balsa.  They  are 
without  seam,  or  a  single  stitch, — the  leg,  foot  and  sole  being 
all  of  one  piece ;  and,  we  are  told,  fit  most  admirably.  The  fol- 
lowing, 
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lowing,  accompanied  by  a  sketch,  is  our  author's  receipt  for 
making  them : — 

*  Take  a  horse,  cut  off  his  hind  legs  considerably  above  the  hocks; 
pull  the  skin  down  over  his  hoofs,  just  as  if  you  were  pulling  off  a 
stocking ;  when  off,  scrape  the  hair  from  the  skin  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  remove  every  particle  of  flesh  that  may  have  adhered  to  the  in- 
side ;  hang  the  skins  to  dry,  and  in  the  process  of  drying  draw  them 
two  or  three  times  on  your  legs,  that  they  may  take  their  shape,  form, 
and  figure.  The  upper  part  A.  (about  twelve  inches  above  the  hock) 
becomes  the  mouth  of  the  boot ;  the  round  projecting  part  of  the 
hock  B  the  heel;  the  foot  terminates  at  G  (the  fetlock  joint),  where 
it  is  cut  to  the  required  length.' — vol.  i.,  p,  150. 

These  boots  are  called  botas  de  potto  ;  and,  we  are  assured,  are 
very  light,  and  as  *  easy  as  a  glove.' 

The  horses,  however,  are  not  so  cleverly  or  cheaply  shod  as 
Mr.  Temple  was  booted.  A  pair  of  their  shoes  cost  eighteen 
shillings, — '  a  price,'  says  our  traveller,  '  at  which  a  tolerable 
horse  might  be  purchased.'  The  German  baron  thought  it 
monstrous  tliat  he  should  pay  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
value  of  his  horse  for  only  /m//^shoeing  (being  shod  on  the  fore- 
foet  only) ;  and  observed,  in  good  German- English,  that  *  ^ 
could  shod  get  in  his  country  all  four  horse  foots  fur  sedixiAn 
groschen,^ 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  civility  of  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  Their  houses  were  open  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  travellers ;  but  the  landed  proprietors,  in  particular,  had  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  revolution.  The  party  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Don  Jos6  Torres,  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  property,  who, 
at  one  period,  possessed  upwards  of  three  thousand  head  of 
horned  cattle,  out  of  which  only  eight  cows  now  remained,  the 
gens  de  guerre  having  eased  him  of  the  rest.  They  had  left  him, 
however,  large  massive  dishes,  forks,  spoons,  drinking  cups,  and 
candlesticks,  of  silver;  and  his  wife  wore  neat  shoes  and  white 
stockings  on  pretty  feet,  and  was  fair  and  cleanly  in  her  person ; 
but  *  dirty,  half-naked  children,  and  dirtier  slaves,  male  and  fe- 
male, were  all  of  one  party.'  Neatness  and  delicacy  are  by  no 
means  the  characteristics  of  the  Creoles  of  South  America,  at  least 
in  their  houses ;  but  in  their  evening  dresses,  for  the  promenade 
or  the  terttdia,  '  the  South  American  ladies,'  says  Mr.  Temple, 
*  equal  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  neat  and  tasteful  embel- 
lishment of  their  persons.'  The  Marquess  of  Otavi  is  another 
instance  of  the  losses  which  wealthy  individuals  have  sustained  by 
the  revolution.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  been  plundered  at  different 
times,  by  different  parties,  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
sheep,  to  no  less  an  amount  than  thirty  thousand  bead,  exclusive 
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of  contributions  which  he  had  cheerfully  and  voluntarily  paid  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  independence.  This  noble  owner  of  an 
estate,  which,  we  are  told,,  extends,  in  one  direction,  upwards  of 
thirty  leagues,  was  sitting  on  .a  mud  bench,  leaning  on  a  table 
covered  with  a  piece  of  old  carpet,  when  Mr.  Temple  entered  the 
large  unfurnished  apartment.  After  a  hearty  welcome,  the  old 
marquess  led  him  into  the  saloon,  *  where  a  ragged  peone  spread 
a  dirty  towel  on  the  table,  and  was  directed  to  put  the  chair  for 
the  cavallero.'  Another  peone  brought  in  *  an  armful  of  dingy 
silver  plates,  which  he  scattered  and  clattered  on  the  table,  with 
several  forks  and  a  knife.'  A  family  dish  of  chup^, — ^bits  of  mutton, 
potatoes,  onions,  and  pepper,  stewed  together, — was  followed  by 
j^roiled  ribs  of  mutton.  A  large  silver  goblet,  filled  with  water, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  table ;  and  here  ended  the  marquess's 
entertainment ;  and  we  are  told  that,  since  the  revolution,  *  this 
may  be  considered  a  tolerably  accurate  outline  of  the  general 
mode  of  living  in  Peru,  among  that  class  of  people  wluch,  in 
England,  we  denominate  the  first.' 

Donna  J  uliana,  a  rich  widow  of  Potosi,  known  for  her  piety, 
charity,  and  benevolence,  as  '  La  buena  Cristiana,'  is  the  only 
person  mentioned  by  Mr.  Temple  as  living  in  a  style  suitable  to 
her  circumstances.  The  curate,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  our 
author,  sat  down  with  this  lady  to  dinner.  A  Peruvian  boy, 
three  girls,  a  fine  negress  slave,  and  an  elderly  confidante,  were 
the  attendants.  '  For  nearly  an  hour,  immense  silver  dishes  were 
carried  in  and  carried  out  with  the  various  compositions  of  our 
repast.*  From  every  one  of  the  numerous  dishes,  it  was  observed 
that  Donna  Juliana  took  a  large  plateful,  sometimes  two,  which 
were  handed  to  one  of  the  Peruvians,  and  placed  in  a  distant 
comer  of  the  room.  In  like  manner,  a  portion  was  taken  from 
the  sweetmeats,  and  other  articles  of  the  desert, — all,  as  our 
author  found,  on  inquiry,  '  to  be  given  to  the  poor.' 

'  Every  day  in  the  year,  at  two  o'clock,  several  poor  persons 
attended  at  Uie  house  of  La  buena  Cristiana^  and  took  their  seats 
upon  the  staircase  ;  some  of  them,  aware  no  doubt  of  the  lenient  dis- 
position of  their  benefactress,  encroached  even  to  the  door  of  the 
dining-room,  where  a  scene  rather  unusual  to  a  European,  certainly 
to  an  Englishman,  and  one  of  interesting  curiosity  too,  was  daily  to 
be  seen, — ^that  of  a  tribe  of  beggars,  assembled  en  socikiky  in  a  re- 
spectable mansion,  eating  with  silver  spoons,  out  of  silver  plates  and 
dishes,  without  any  watch  over  the  property,  or  even  a  suspicion  of 
its  being  likely  to  be  missing.  In  mentioning  this  daily  charitable 
distribution — happy  contrast  to  *'  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's 
table!" — I  must  not  forget  to  remark,  that  the  reserved  portions  of 
sweetmeats  were  for  the  children  who  accompanied  their  parents  ,*  a 
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trifling  observation,  perhaps,  tut  it  has  its  weight  in  describing  the 
chiaracter  of  the  venerable  Lady  Bountiful  of  Potosi.' — ^vol.  i.,  p.  383. 
The  more  limited  laiid  proprietors  in  the  fertile  provinces  of 
Tiiciiman,  Salta,  and  Tarija,  lived  pretty  miich  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Marquess  of  Otavi, — chupe,  broiled  mutton,  and  water, 
being  the  standing,  and,  as  it  appears,  the  only  dishes.  In  the 
beautiful  province  of  Tarija,  Mr.  Temple,  addressing  himself  to 
k  decent-looking  maii,  asked  if  he  could  give  him  a  little  bread  ? 
'  Bread !  that  is  an  article,  cavallerb,  absolutely  unknown  here,' — 
ahsolutamenfe  desconocido  aca.  He  had  some  sheep  on  the  ^ide 
of  the  mountain,  but  nothing  else  ;  yet  he  was  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  his  estate  in  front  of  his  door  extiended  four  leagues.  His 
house  was  a  mere  hovel;  biit  his  wife  and  children  were  be- 
dizened with  diamond  rings  and  pearl  necklaces.  How  happens 
it  that,  where  nature  has  bestowed  her  bounty  so  lavishly — a  fruit- 
ful soil  and  a  fine  climate — rnaii  sits  down  in  indolence  and  apathy, 
without  one  single  comfort  or  convenience  ?  A  bad  government, 
in  the  first  instance,  followed  by  ah  unsettled  one,  acting  on  an 
ignorant  and  seini-barbarbus  population,  may  perhaps  explain  it ; 
but  habitual  idleness  must  not  be  omitted  among  the  causes  ;  it 
is  this  that  makes  the  DutcU  boor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  con- 
tented with  his  schaap's-vlesch. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  that,  in  this  magn]fi<:erit 
country,  the  peasantry  everywhere  wear  the  marks  of  poverty  in 
iheir  apjpearance,  dress,  and  hovels.  '  In  one  of  these/  says 
bur  author,  *  which  was  riot,  in  any  respect,  superior  to  a  com- 
mon Irish  cabin,  and  which^  with  all  its  furniture,  I  should  have 
thought  a  dear  purchase  for  twenty  dollars,  I  was  interestingly 
surprised  at  discovering  a  utensil  of  a  very  himible  description, 
but  of  noble  capacity,  made  of  pure  silver.'  The  scantiness  of 
population  in  the  fine  province  of  Tucuman,  and  in  the  whole  liiie 
of  road,  is  also  something  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Temple  observes, 
on  meeting  General  Alveat*  on  his  way  to  Buenos  Ayres, — '  this 
was  only  the  fourth  time  we  had  met  with  travellers  in  a  distance 
exceeding  twelve  hundred  miles.'  *  Richly-wooded  hills,'  he 
continues,  *  majestic  mountains,  Fertile  plains,  and  limpid  streams, 
display  their  charms  throughoiit  an  almost  eternal  summer,  to  the 
indolent  inhabitants  of  a  few  unseemly  huts,  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  capital  of  the  province.' 

On  reaching  Salta,  a  town  ^hich  our  author  compares  with 
Dundalk,  he  estimates  the  travelling  distance  from  Buenos  Ayres 
at  thirteen  hundred  miles.  Here  the  road  northward  ceases  to  be 
a  carriage-way,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  mules.  At 
this  place,  letters  were  received  from  the  Association^  announcing 
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(hat  thirty-eight  persons,  with  stored  of  every  kind,  had  been  em- 
barked in  the  good  ship  Potosi,  bound  for  Arica,  in  Lower  Perii ; 
and  .that  the  outfit  would  Amount  to  forty  thousahd  pounds.  This 
intelligence  induced  our  secretary  to  set  off  post  for  a  ride  of 
doine  five  hundred  liiiles  to  Potosi,  to  negotiate  matters  with  the 
Boliviati  government,  tte  now  commenced  St  journey  over  grand 
mountain-scenery,  rugged  and  barren,  ^yithout  a  single  habitation 
or  a  living  soul  to  Ibe  met  with,  along  the  dreary  road,  from  post 
to  post.  The  wild  cries  of  the  guanacos,  scuddmg  in  small  herds 
on  the  mountain  tops,  seemed  to  accord  with  the  dreary  solitude 
of  the  scene.  These  creatures,  by  travellers  coming  from  the 
southward,  are  first  met  with  ifa  the  ancient  territories  of  the  Incas. 
The  gentle  and  docile  llama,  the  camel  of  Peru,  may  here  also 
be  seen,  bearing  slowly  its  burden  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds  in  weight;  as  are  also  two  other  species  of  the  same 
family,  the  vicugna  and  the  alpaca.  The  following  extract  will 
convey  some  idea  of  what  perilous  passes  are  to  be  encountered 
on  this  ihain  road,  from  the  wealthy  province  of  Peru  to  Buenos 
Ayres : — 

*  In  the  afternoon,  I  had  to  ascend  and  descend  the  highest  moun- 
tain I  had  ever  yet  crossed.  After  winding  for  more  than  two  hours 
up  its  nigged  side,  and  precisely  in  the  most  terrifying  spot,  the 
baggage-mule,  which  was  in  front,  suddenly  stopped;  and  well  it 
m^ht — poor  little  wretch — after  scrambling  with  its  burden  up  such 
fatiguing  flights  of  craggy  steps  ;  the  narrowness  of  the  path  at  this 
spot  did  not  allow  room  to  approach  the  animal  to  unload  and  give  it 
rest.  On  one  side  was  the  solid  i*pck,  which  drooped  over  our  heads 
in  a  half-arch  ;  on  the  other,  a  frightful  abyss,  pf  not  less  than  iwo 
hundred  perpendicular  feet.  Patience  was  indeed  requisite  here,  but 
the  apprehension  was,  that  some  traveller  or  courier  might  come  in 
the  contrary  direction,  and,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  th^  consequence? 
could  not  fail  of  proving  disastrous  to  either  party.  At  one  time,  I 
held  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the  prudence  of  freeing  the  passage  by 
shootmg  the  mule,  and  letting  it  roil,  baggage  ^nd  all,  to  the  bottom. 
In  this  I  was  opposed  by  the  postilion,  though  JostJ  and  myself  werft 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  only  method  pf  rescuing  ourselves  from 
our  critical  situation  before  nightfall.  I  never  felt  so  perplexed  in 
my  life:  we  were  all  useless,  helpless,,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
After  upwards  of  half  aii  hour,  (perhaps  apprehension  may  have 
added  a  few  minutes  to  this  dubious  and  truly  nervous  pause,)  the 
mule,  of  its  own  accord,  moved  on  slowly  for  about  twenty  yards, 
and  stopped  again ;  then  proceeded,  then  stopped,  and  thus,  after  two 
hours'  further  ascent,  we  gradually  reached  the  summit.  Two  or 
three  times  t  wished,  fof  safety's  sake,  t<i  alight,  but  actually  I  had 
not  ro(Hn  to  do  so  upon  the  narrow  edge  of  the  trethendous  precipice 
on  my  left.'— voL  L,  pp.  «60, 261. 
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Our  traveller  was  less  fortunate  on  his  return  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Tarija : — 

'  Cruel  was  the  sight  to  see  us  toiling  up  fall  fifteen  miles  of  a  con- 
tinued steep  to  the  summit  of  the  Corderilla,  tliat  here  forms  a  ridge 
round  the  south-western  Extremity  of  the  province  of  Tarija ;  but 
crueller  by  far  to  behold  the  wretched,  wretched  mule  that  slipped  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and — away !  exhibiting  ten  thousand  summer- 
sets, round,  round,  round !  down,  down,  down !  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand  fathoms  deep  ! — certainly  not  one  yard  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  by  which  I  measured  the  chasm  in  my  wonder- 
struck  imagination,  while  I  stood  in  my  stirrups,  straining  forward 
over  the  ears  of  my  horse,  (which  equally  trembled  with  alarm,)  and 
viewing  the  microscopic  diminution  of  the  mule,  as  it  revolved  with 
accelerated  motion  to  the  bottom,  carrying  with  it  our  whole  grand 
store  of  provision,' — vol.  ii.,  p.  400. 

And  here  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  poor  animal  to  its 
fate,  which  there  was  no  doubt  would  be  that  of  being  devoured 
by  condors.  But  a  far  more  serious  accident  befel  our  traveller  a 
few  days  after  this.  A  favourite  horse,  that  he  had  purchased  on 
his  journey  to  Potosi,  got  loose,  and  galloping  off  after  a  herd  of 
bis  own  species,  speedily  disappeared,  and  was  never  recovered. 
His  apostrophe  to  this  animal  affords  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances which  justify  the  character  we  gave  at  starting  of  Mr. 
Temple. 

'  "  My  horse,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  my  best  horse,  my  favourite 
horse,  my  companion,  my  friend,  for  so  long  a  time,  on  journeys  of  so 
many  hundred  miles^  carrying  me  up  and  down  mountams,  aloi^  the 
edges  of  precipices,  across  rivers  and  torrents,  where  the  safety  of  the 
rider  so  often  depended  solely  on  the  worthiness  of  his  animal — to 
lose  thee  now  in  a  moment  of  so  much  need,  in  a  manner  so  unex- 
pected, and  so  provokingly  accidental,  aggravated  my  loss.  The 
constant  care  I  took  of  thee  proves  the  value  I  set  on  thy  merits.  At 
the  end  of  many  a  wearisome  journey,  accommodation  and  comfort 
for  thee  were  invariably  my  first  consideration,  let  mine  be  what  they 
might.  Not  even  the  severity  of  the  past  night  could  induce  me  to 
deprive  thee  of  thy  rug  for  my  own  gratification.  And  must  I  now 
suddenly  say  farewell  ? — Then  farewell !  my  trusty  friend  !  A  thou- 
sand dollars  are  in  that  portmanteau :  had  I  lost  every  one  of  them, 
they  must,  indeed,  have  occasioned  regret,  but  never  could  they  have 
excited  such  a  feeling  of  sorrow  as  thou  hast,  my  best,  my  favourite 
horse — farewell!"  ' — vol.  ii.,  pp.  411,  412. 

The  postilion,  mentioned  in  the  passage  where  the  mule 
stopped  short,  was  a  pedestrian  Peruvian.  The  alacrity  of  these 
persons  is  said  to  be  so  astonishing  that  neither  horse,  mule,  nor 
llama  can  have  an^  chance  with  them.  *  I  have  heard,'  says  Mr. 
Temple,  '  tliat  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of  these  andadores  to 
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perform  {hirty  leagues  from  sunrise  to  sunset/  These  Peruvians 
are  generally  middle-sized,  muscular  men,  living  chiefly  on  Indian 
coniy  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables ;  their  beverage  is  water — 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  cannot  get  chica — an  intoxicating  liquor 
made  from  Indian  com,  something  like  the  btmza  of  nortnern  ' 
Africa.  The  mode  of  making  it,  and  the  *  mumbling '  of  the  paste 
in  the  mouths  of  old  women,  bear  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the 
chewing  of  hava  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

*  A  quantity  of  Indian  corn  is  pounded  into  a  fine  powder  and  placed 
in  a  heap,  round  which  as  many  old  women  (I  always  observed  they 
were  old  women)  as  can  form  a  convenient  circle  sit  down  upon  the 
ground,  and,  filling  their  mouths  with  the  powder,  chew  it  into  a  paste 
—perhaps  "  mumSle  "  would  be  the  appropriate  term ;  for  to  '*  chew," 
I  presume,  there  must  be  teeth,  but  in  this  operation  the  performers 
are  toothless.  When  the  paste,  then,  is  mumbled  to  a  sufficient  con- 
sistency, it  is  taken  out  of  the  mouth,  and  rolled  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands  into  a  ball,  generally  about  the  size  of  a  grape-shot,  but 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  mouth  from  which 
Uie  substance  is  taken.  The  balls  are  piled  in  a  pyramid,  until  the 
flower  of  the  mcds  is  finished ;  they  are  then  placed  upon  a  fire  to 
bake.  After  this,  they  are  put  into  a  given  quantity  of  water,  where 
they  ferment.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  ingredient  is  used.  The 
fermentation  forms  the  beverage  called  "  chica,**  which  is  the  nectar 
of  the  Indians ;  and,  although  mebriating,  it  is  by  no  means  injurious 
to  health.  In  hot  weather,  I  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  the 
process,  which  is  a  most  unsightly  scene  to  witness,  a  draught  of 
chica  is  extremely  grateful ;  though  I  know  not  how  to  describe  the 
taste,  nearer  than  what  may  be  imagined  would  be  obtained  by  a  mix- 
ture of  small  beer  and  indifferent  cyder,  yet  is  it  considered  as  nutri- 
tious among  the  labouring  dasses  as  porter  is  in  England.' — ^vol.  iL, 
pp.  43,  44. 

While  almost  universal  poverty  reigns  in  the  fertile  valleys  and 
plains  of  Tucuman  and  Salta  and  Tarija,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  it  among  the  defiles  of  the  barren  mountains. 
But  it  might  be  expected  that  the  postmasters,  who  are  a  sort  of 
public  functionaries,  should  be  placed  in  more  decent  circum- 
stances than  the  following  dialogue  between  one  of  them  and  our 
traveller  would  imply : — 

*  When  I  asked  for  meat,  I  received  the  customary  answer—"  No 
hai,  SenorP'  "  There  is  none,  Sir!'— for  potatoes,  "  No hcd,  Senor r 
—for  milk, "  No  hoi,  Senor  !  "—for  eggs, "  No  hoi,  Senor  /"— "  What 
have  you  then  V  "  No  hat  nada,  Senor  r  "  Nothing  at  all.  Sir  l" 
To  form  a  true  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  dismal  announcement  of 
famine  to  a  starving  traveller,  it  is  requisite  to  have  heard  the  pecu- 
liarly mournful  tone  in  which  "  No  fun,  Senor/  No  hoi  nadoy  Senor/'* 
is  sighed  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  people.  Poverty,  want,  misery, 
and  affliction,  are  conveyed  at  once  in  the  melancholy  sentence,  and 
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it  i^ngle  glancp  round  t\}e  abode  Tjrhpre  the  sjtrang^r  ejops  confifpu  Us 
amentable  truth.* — ^vol.  i.,  pp.  275,  276. 

Two  days  (ravelling,  after  taking  leave  of  tbis  poverty-stricken 
postmaster,  brought  our  author  among  scenery  of  a  new  appear- 
ance. The  roady  without  l^eing  improved,  now  indicated  the 
approach  to  some  great  town  or  city. 

'  It  was  no  longer  an  unfrequented  solitude,  as  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  find  it.  Peasantry,  with  droves  of  asses  and  flocks  of  beau* 
^iful  Uan)as,  were  to  ]be  seen  passing  to  and  fro ;  some  strolling  lazily 
to  the  city,  l^den  with  fruits,  vegetable^,  Indian  corn,  flou^r,  charcoal, 
fire-)yood,  ^nd  oth^r  necessaries  ;  some  returning  from  Jhe  market  at 
1^  jbpsk  pace,  after  disposing  of  th^ir  burdens,  and  b^tening  many 
leagues  into  the  fruitful  valleys  of  tbe  country  to  repew  ^hem.  Indians, 
n^ale  and  female,  with  poultry,  milk,  eggs,  and  sundry  commodities  for 
cpp^umptiop,  enlivened  ^he  T^raVf  ^d  apprized  the  himgry  traveller 
fhat,  althqugh  surrounded  by  oleak,  uncultivated,  and  uncuUivable^ 
^ountaips,  he  was  s^l  in  the  lapd  of  the  Uving/ — tol.  i.,  pp.  982,  2S3, 

Suddenly  appeared  in  the  distance  a  high,  cone-shaped  moun- 
tain, of  a  redcfish-l^rown  colour,  which  therjB  was  no  diistaking — 
*  that  celebrated  niountain  whose  hidden  treasures  bave  withstoo4 
Jhe  laborious  plunder  ot  two  bui^dred  and  fifty  years,  apd  still 
femain  unexhaiistjed  :  the  mountain  of  Pofosi.'  The  town  of  the 
^ame  n^me  i^  situated  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  which  rises 
f  like  a  colossal  sugar-loaf  ^bP^!^  ^U  to  the  tieight  of  nearly  three 
thousauc)  feet;  and  whicb,  although  half  ap  hour's  walk  distant, 
yet  seems  so  close,  that,  if  it  were  to  fall  oyer,  it  would,  to  all 
appearance,  overwhelm  die  whole  city.'  Its  absolute  height  above 
th^  level  of  the  Pacific  Qcean  was  stated,  by  Dr.  Redhead,  at 
15,981  feet,  which  diflfers  only  eleven  feet  from  a  subsequent 
measurement  by  Mr.  Pentland,  who  travelled  in  South  America 
on  scientific  pursuits.  The  town  itself  is  13,265  feet,  and  con- 
sidered by  our  author  'the  highest  inhabited  place  upon  the 
globe ;'  though  M.  Humboldt  took  the  farm  of  Antisana,  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  which  he  makes  13,000  feet,  to  be, '  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  spots  on  the  earth.'  The 
city  of  Quito,  whicb  the  same  ingenious  author  sets  dovm  as  the 
next  highest,  is  only  9621  feet,— lower  than  Potosi  by  3600  feet 
But  we  may  observe  that  both  these  gentlemen  are  mistaken  ;  for 
highly  elevated  as  these  places  are,  there  are  whole  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutledge,  behind  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  a  height  as  far  superior  to  any  human  habitation  m  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes,  as  are  the  Dhawala-giri,  the  JumindwatSri, 
and  some  other  peaks  of  the  oriental  range,  to  Chimbora^o  or 
yiimani.    The  peak  of  Chimborajo  was  considered  by  Humboldt 
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the  highest  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes ;  but  Mr.  Temple  was 
informed  by  the  chief  commissioner,  wjio  took  a  warm  interest  in 
such  subjects,  that  the  height  of  Ylimani  had  been  given  to  him 
as  121,800  feet,  which  exceeds  fhat  of  the  formef  by  350  feet — 
and  this,  he  says,  agrees  with  the  estimate  of  IVjr.  Pen^land,  an4 
^e  observations  of  Dr.  Redhead. 

An  inferior  mountain,  which  rises  like  a  |bqttress  at  the  feet  of 
the  large  cone,  on  the  side  next  the  town,  is  called  by  the  Indians 
the  son  of  Potosi ;  every  stone  of  this  (though  less  rich  than  the 
father)  is  said  to  be  ip  some  degree  metalliferous,  and  it  contains 
mines  from  which  considerable  quantities  of  silver  have  been  ex- 
tracted. Of  the  great  cone,  l^r.  Temple  gives  the  foUowmg 
account : — 

*  In  the  large  one  there  are  not  less  than  five  thousand  bocas  minas 
(mouths  of  mines) ;  hut  it  does  no^  follow  that  there  are  five  thousand 
distinct  mines,  for  several  mines  have  two,  and  some  three,  different 
mouths  or  entrances.  This  may  convey  a  tolerably  feir  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  cerro  is  perforated,  but  no  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  nature  and  state  of  the  mines  themselves,  which  have  been 
worked  from  their  discovery  to  the  present  day,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  method  or  even  to  common  convenience.  I  entered  several, 
in  which  I  was  obliged  to  crawl  for  many  yards  on  my  hands  and 
ftfet ;  an  estimate  may  thence  be  formed  of  the  disadvantage  at  which 
the  labourers  work,  and  of  the  g^reat  loss  of  time  that  must  ensue  in 
conveying  the  ores  out  of  the  mines  in  sheep-skin  aprons,  as  practised 
by  the  Indians.* — voL  i,  pp.  30?,  303. 

Mr.  Temple  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  extracting 
die  metal  from  the  ores,  as  practise4  in  the  mining  establishment^ 
of  Potosi — which  is  that  of  stamping,  washing,  and  amalgamating 
with  quicksilver,  and  is  no  doubt  capable  of  considerable  improve- 
ment m  the  different  processes.  Mr.  Temple  says  that,  a  few 
years  before  the  revolution,  forty  ingenios  (laboratories)  were  in 
active  operation  at  Potosi,  and  produced,  at  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, eight  thousand  marcs  (about  four  jthousand  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois) of  pure  silver  weekly.  In  their  more  recent  state,  according 
to  Humboldt,  they  are  not  the  first  in  the  known  world,  but  may  be 
ranked  immediately  after  those  of  Guanaxuato,  the  richest  mining 
district  of  Mexico.  But  the  revolution  which  has  since  taken 
place  has  greatly  deteriorated  all  the  mining  concerns  of  South 
America,  and  *  nowhere,'  says  Mr.  Temple,  ^  has  destruction 
been  more  mischievously  active,  more  complete,  and  more  mani- 
fest, than  on  the  property  of  the  azogueros  (mining  establishments) 
of  Peiu/  Their  expensive  machinery  has  been  wantonly  destroyed 
—  their  extensive  ingenios  have  been  plundered  and  dilapidated — 
their  mines  have  crumbled  in,  and  filled  with  rubbish  or  with 
water — and  the  arbitrary  exaction^  of  0ie  cpnt^nding  milit^uy 
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chiefs,  have  reduced  their  proprietors  to  a  state  of  beggary.  Still, 
however,  the  mines  are  not  entirely  abandoned  nor  unproductive : 
there  are  still  fifteen  ingenios  at  work  on  a  limited  scale,  in 
Potosi,  and  these  are  stated  to  produce,  collectively,  on  an 
average,  fifteen  hundred  marcs  of  silver  weekly,  or  nearly  125,000/. 
sterling  per  annum. 

Mn  Temple  gives  a  precis,  from  a  curious  manuscript  presented 
to  him  by  Dr.  Nicol,  drawn  up  by  Lamberto  de  Sierra,  minbter 
of  finance,  accountant  and  treasurer  of  the  royal  cofiers  in  the 
imperial  city  of  Potosi,  1st  May,  1802.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
celebrated  Godoy,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  from  their  first  discovery  in  the  year  1545.  ^JThis  discovery, 
according  to  common  belief,  was  first  made  by  a  Peruvian,  who, 
in  pursuit  of  a  llama  up  the  steep  side  of  a  mountain,  to  save  him- 
self firom  falling,  caught  hold  of  a  shrub  which,  being  torn  from 
the  soil,  exposed  a  mass  of  solid  silver  at  the  roots.  According 
to  Mr.  Temple's  MS.,  however,  *  the  Indian  at  night  made  a 
fire  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  morning  perceived  a 

auantity  of  silver  that  had  melted  and  spread  on  the  surface  of 
le  ground ;  which  circumstance  is  noted  in  the  archives  of  this 
treasury.* 

This  manuscript  enables  our  author  to  con-ect  many  errors  of  the 
Abb6  Raynal,  and  also  several  contradictions  and  mistakes  of  the 
Baron  Humboldt.  It  gives  a  table,  showing  the  amount  of  the  king's 
fifths  paid  in  each  year  at  Potosi,  from  1564  to  164 J.  At  this 
latter  period,  it  appears  that  about  fifteen  thousand  Indians  were 
working  in  the  mines  and  amalgamation-works,  and  upwards  of  fif- 
teen thousand  llamas,  and  an  equal  number  of  asses,  were  employed 
in  carrying  the  ores.  It  is  supposed  that  the  barbarous  edict  of 
the  mita,  or  conscription,  by  which  these  Indians  were  forced  to 
give  gratuitous,  or  nearly  gratuitous,  labour,  chiefly  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  carry  on  their  works  ;  but  the  advantage  was,  pro- 
bably, not  very  great:  although  they  payed  them  little  or  no 
wages,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  feeding  them ;  and  the 
quantity  of  labour,  being  forced,  was  not  likely  to  be  very  con- 
siderable. General  Miller,  indeed,  has  computed,  we  know  not 
on  what  data,  that  eight  millions,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  Indians  have  perished  in  the  mines  of  Peru  !  But  this 
kind  of  calculation  is  something,  we  suppose,  like  that  of  Vol- 
taire : — '  On  massacra  autrefois  une  douzaine  de  millions  d'Am^ 
ricains,  mais  c'^toit  pour  rendre  les  autres  raisonnables.  Un  cal- 
culateur  a  v6rifi6  que  depuis  la  guerre  de  Troye,  jusqu'A  celle  de 
I'Acadie,  on  a  tu6,  au  nioins,  en  batailles  rang^es,  cinq-cent 
cinquante-cinq  millions,  six-cent  cinquante  mille  hommes;'  and 
all,  quoth  the  satirist,  *  pour  le  bien  public'  ^ 
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While  our  travelling  secretary  was  employed  in   setting  to 
MTork   some  native  Indians,  whom  be   had  hired,  and  who,   it 
seems,   laboured  honestly  for  two  shillings  a  day  each,  in  one 
or  two  of  the  holes  {bocas  minas)  be  bad  bargained  for  in  the 
^eat  conical  mountain  of  Potosi,  the  German  Baron  was  collect- 
ing  information  respecting  the  mines  of  Puno,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  which  is  stated  to  be  eighty  leagues 
in    circumference,   and   at  an   elevation   of  12,761  feet  above 
the   level  of  the  Pacific  ocean.     It  was  into  this  lake  that  the 
Peruvians,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  were  said  to  have 
thrown  immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.     The  neighbour- 
hood of  Cusco  and  La  Paz  was,  in  fact,  the  seat  of  the  opulence 
and  power  of  the  Incas.     Being  at  La  Paz,  Mr.  Temple  says — 
^  In  the  seventeenth  century,  about  one  league  from  this  city,  a 
large  mass  of  solid  gold  was  found  by  an  Indian,  and  purchased,  for 
11,269  dollars,  by  the  Spanish  viceroy^  who  sent  it  to  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history  at  Madrid,  where  I  believe  it  is  still  to  be  seen.     It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  detached  by  lightning  from  the  huge  Yli- 
mani,  in  which  many  veins  of  gold  are  known  to  exist     Large  quan- 
tities of  native  gold  have  also  been  found  from  time  to  time  at  the 
base  of  the  Ylimani,  in  a  lake  situated  at  the  enormous  elevation  of 
15,780  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    This  lake  of  Ylimani  is  like- 
wise celebrated  for  having  been  made  the  depository  of  a  great  part 
of  the  treasures  of  the  once-famed  city  of  Cusco ;  it  being  handed 
down  by  tradition,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the 
Indians  carried  them  thither,  and  sunk  them  in  the  lake,  to  secure 
them  from  the  rapacity  of  their  invaders.     In  confirmation  of  this 
traditk>n,  several  articles  of  gold  have  been  found  at  different  times  ; 
and  the  belief  of  the  fact  has  given  rise  to  a  Company  for  draining 
the  lake,  which,  it  appears,  may  be  accomplished  to  a  certain  extent  at 
a  moderate  expense.' — vol.  il,  pp.  75,  76. 

The  hills  of  Puno,  of  which  Laycaycota  is  the  ipost  celebrated 
for  its  riches,  are  said  to  correspond,  in  their  general  disposition 
and  mineralogical  characters,  with  those  metalliferous  porphyries 
of  the  Real  del  Monte,  Bolanos^  and  Guanaxuato  mmes  •  of 
Mexico,  and  with  those  of  HungaVy  and  Transylvania.  One  of 
the  mines  on  the  Cerro  de  Laycaycota,  belonging  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Salcedo,  v/ho  was  charged  with  a  conspiracy  and  executed 
as  a  public  traitor,  is  said  to  have  produced  in  one  year  something 
very  near  one  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment, as  usual,  took  possession  of  his  mines.  The  same  thing 
happened  more  recently  to  one  Don  Rodrigues,  who,  under  the 
supposition  of  being  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians 
in  1780,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  re- 
mained in  confinement  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  died  on  being 
restored  to  liberty  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.     His 
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eoormous  wealth  pay  be  judged  of  by  the  natiire  afid  profusion 
of  the  silver  articles  he  possessed. 

•  Rodrigues  was  pjroprietor  of  a  famous  silver  mine  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oruro,  which  was  so  pi^oductive,  that  he  discarded  from  his  house 
all  articles  of  glass,  deli,  or  crockery^ware,  and  replaced  them  by 
others  made  from  the  silver  of  his  mine.  tJtensils  of  the  most 
common  use,  as  well  as  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament,  such  as  pier- 
tables  in  the  principal  apartments,  frames  of  pictures  and  of  mirrors, 
foot-stools,  pots,  and  pahs,  were  all  of  silver.  "  And,"  said  the  per- 
son, when  relating  the  foregoing,  "  do  you  see  that  trough  in  the 
court-yard  ?  "  pointing  to  a  very  large  stone  trough  for  the  purpose 
of  watering  mules  and  other  animals ;  *M  do  assure  you  that  Senor 
Rodrigues  had  two  of  much  larger  size  for  the  same  purpose,  of  pure 
and  solid  silver ;  and  before  the  revolution  there  were  three  or  four 
houses  in  Oruro  (hat  could  hoast  of  having  quite  as  much."  ' — ^vol  ii., 
pp.  29,  30. 

These  mines  have  beep  abandoned  since  the  revolutioD,  and  are 
now  filled  with  water;  but  Mr.  1  emple  says,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Baron,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  cleared,  and  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  undertaking,  upon  a  liberal  scale,  would  not 
exceed  20,000/.  sterling ;  that  no  expensive  machinery  is  requi- 
site ;  that  native  Indian  miners  may  be  had  in  abundance  at  two 
shillings  a  day ;  that  the  nature  of  the  rock  dispenses  with  the 
cost  of  arching  the  adits  and  galleries ;  and  that,  from  the  richness 
of  the  ore,  the  repayment  of  all  disbursements  might  reasonably 
be  expected  within  eighteen  months  from  the  period  of  commenc- 
ing the  operations.  To  conduct  jhe  establishment,  a  master 
smellier,  a  millwright,  a  smith,  and  a  mason,  to  keep  the  nii)U  and 
furnaces  in  repair,  a  carpenter  and  boat-bujlder,  and  a  German 
amalgamator,  woufd  be  the  only  European  artisans  required.  J3ut 
then,  to  work  them  to  advantage,  there  must  be  no  useless  esta- 
blishments, exorbitant  salaries,  extravagant  preparations,  wild- 
goose  expeditions ;  no  chief  commissioners,  such  as  that,  for 
instance,  of  '  The  Potosi,  La  Paz,  and  Peruvian  Mining  -Asso- 
ciation,' who,  says  Mr.  Temple,  *  acconipanied  by  his  secretary 
of  legation,  with  a  suite  of  other  dignitaries,  posted  in  a  coach  and 
four,  escorted  by  outricjers,  and  followed  by  baggage- waggons, 
laden  with  portable  kitchens,  portable  beds,  portable  soups,  chro- 
nometers, hydrometers,  barometers,  theodolites,  and  peppermint- 
drops.'  Such  extravagant  and  useless,  not  to  say  pernicious,  ex- 
penditure, was  sure  to  be  followed  by  defalcations  m  the  payment 
of  instalments,  forfeiture  of  shares,  protesting  of  bills,  cancelling  of 
contracts,  and  the  necessary  abandonment  of  enterprises,  even  on 
the  spot,  when  in  active  operation,  '  where  nature  had  provided 
the  means  of  ample  remuneration,  had  prudence  been  consulted, 
foresight  employed^  and  economy  adhere4  to.' 
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Wbtle  the  fecr^tary  was  indulgipg  jp  specula^ons  to  wbicfa  the 
B9rop'9  reporjt  gave  rise,  ap4  which  h?  poncluded  pndoubtedly 
tt|e  Association  would  eagerly  ent^rtain^  he  received  two  letters — 
one  fropi  jCastro,  thp  Comp^iiy's  agent  at  Bi|eno8  -4yres,  an- 
no^i^cing  that  he  could  accept  no  fpore  drafts  ^ill  he  had  received 
advicj^  of  his  bjil  for  12,000/.  for  their  o^tfj^  having  been  paid ;  jh^ 
otbjBr,  from  the  Copipany's  solici^pr,  tf^at  ^he  call  for  a  second 
il^st^lmep^  would  be  hopeless,  $in(}  that  so^e  of  ^be  Pirector^ 
^ere  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  tfp  their  ^rs^  guofas.  *  This 
information,'  says  he,  '  insjUintly  quilled  ^e  sanguipe  hopes  I  had 
hitherto  entertained  of  ^e  ultio^ate  prpspj^fity  of  our  enterprise,  be^ 
cause  the  salaries  alonp  of  our  monstrous  es^at^jishnient,  exceecjipg 
10,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
operations  to  any  acjvantage  without  an  advance  of  money.'  In- 
telligence, howevei*,  speedily  reached  him  of  the  arrival  of  their 
valuable  ship  at  Arica,  oi^  the  strength  of  which  Mr.  Teinple  drew 
a  bill  op  the  chiei  commissioner^  wt^o  had  gone  thither,  ap4  f^com- 
meDce4  his  suspended  operatipqs  on  a  smafl  scale.  His  interview 
vitl^  ^p  President  Sucre,  at  Chuq.ua8aca,y(^here  be  informed  bim 
of  the  commissiooers'  -draft  being  protested,  is  rather  amusing. 
Supre,  like  a  wise  man  as  he  is,  observed — *  Los  senores  Ingleses 
must  have  been  reading  the  history  of  El  Dorado  with  a  little 
more  credulity  than  it  deserves,  if  they  im^jned  that  the  prjscjous 
meta)^  wefj^  to  be  obtaine4  without  labour  and  expense;  for, 
althpugb  it  is  true  that  they  abou|i4  i"  ^is  pountry,  they  cannot 
he  baa  for  nothing,  any  mo^'e  tjian  t|ie  materials  of  which  we  build 
our  houses.'    Our  secretary  thoi^gl^t  (and  confesses  it  was  the  first 

tjpie  the  tliought  struck  him)  that  the  President  was  right,  and 
^en^  that  some  really  cfever  fellow  had  not  explained  this  little 
ma^tef,  in  limine^  to  '  The  JCfirectors  pf  t^e  ^otosi,  Lc^  Paz,  and 
Peruvian  !^f  iping  Association.'  At  the  same  time,  be  thought  it 
yery  unfeasonable  that  pon  Felix  Castfo  should  make  a  piece  of 
work,  and  protest  a  bill  for  a  few  thousand  pounds,  on  the  credit 
of  a  company  of  gentlemen,  \yho  bad  declared,  in  their  printed 
prospectus,  that  *  they  had  ^  capital  of  one  million  sterling/  with 
a  clause  that  ^  it  might  be  increased,  if  deeiped  advisable.' 

!Nf  isfortunes  are  proverbially  said  never  to  come  single :  tbey 
now  poured  dowp  upon  our  secretary.  From  the  Directors  in 
London  he  had  been  inforpaed  that  the  three  Directors  who  had 
signed  the  charter  of  the  ship  Potosi,  having  applied  to  the  other 
XTirectors  to  indeninify  thepi  from  any  consequences  undef  their 
liability  as  charterers,  their  request  had  been  refused.  He  now 
received  the  additional  information  that  these  charterers  had  sent 
put  a  power  of  attorney  to  seize  the  cargo  of  the  Potosi,  to  pay 
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certain  claims.  The  judge  of  Arica,  however,  decreed  that  the  ship 
and  cargo  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  legal  representative  of  the 
Association  at  large,  with  costs.  Unluckily,  Don  Felix  CastrOi 
of  Buenos  Ajres,  had  also  sent  an  agent  to  embargo  the  whole 
of  tlie  property,  for  the  protested  till  of  12,000/.,  with  costs  and 
damages,  whidb  could  not  be  resisted.  '  Thus,'  says  the  secretaiy, 
'  of  that  same  cargo,  which  cost  the  Association,  freight  included, 
at  least  30,000{.,  not  so  much  as  a  twopenny-tack  was  applied  to 
the  effect  for  which  it  was  purchased ;'  and  he  adds  that  no  account 
whatever  was  ever  rendered  of  the  proceeds  of  that  cargo.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  numerous  establishment  sent  out  in  the 
ship  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  distress  truly  deplorable. 

*  On  landing  at  Arica,  each  individual  received  for  his  support  nine 
dollars  per  week,  which  was  soon  after  reduced  to  seven,  then  to  five, 
then  to  three,  and  latterly  to — nothing  at  all.  Wearing  apparel, 
watches,  rings,  and  sundry  other  articles,  were  hawked  about  the 
streets  of  Arica  and  Tacna  by  the  necessitous  owners,  who,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  having  landed  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  full  of 
hope  as  to  their  future  fortune,  imagined  themselves  on  the  high  road 
to  riches,  and  expected  rather  to  add  to  their  little  store  of  luxuries, 
than  to  be  reduced  to  sell  them  at  any  price  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  bit  of  bread.' — vol  ii.,  p.  201. 

Yet  at  this  moment  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  Directors, 
sending  them  a  list  of  nineteen  mines  to  which  their  attention  was 
to  be  directed,  with  orders  to  hire  scientific  persons  to  amalgamate 
the  ores,  and  to  appoint  an  additional  agent  at  Potosi ;  telling 
them,  at  the  same  time,  they  must  not,  under  any  consideration, 
expect  to  receive  any  more  money  from  England.  The  names  of 
the  Directors  of  this  precious  Association  may,  no  doubt,  be 
found  in  the  newspapers  of  1825,  if  any  one  should  be  cunoos 
enough  to  see  them  ;  but,  whether  they  were  or  were  not  mere 
Jboh,  we  must  say  we  have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  court  their 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Temple  says  that  the  whole  of  his  disburse- 
ments at  Potosi,  during  eight  months,  including  the  cleaning 
out  and  working  of  three  mines,  paying  high  salaries,  expenses 
of  journeys,  advances  for  timber,  barley,  and  other  articles, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  3085/.  sterling,  ^hich  he  states  to  be 
sufficient  for  every  requisite  preparation  for  carrying  into  effect 
any  well-conducted  mining  establishment  in  Peru ;  thus  proving 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  enormous  capitals  as  have  been 
subscribed,  and  squandered  away  in  South  America. 

*'  It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Administrador  of  the  national 
bank  of  Potosi,  that,  in  the  year  just  ended,  there  has  been  pur- 
chased in  bis  department  177,127  marcs  of  platapina  (silver  in  a 
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pore  state),  from  the  mines  of  this  mouDtain,  and  those  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Portugalette  and  Chayanta.  The  value,  according  to  the 
London  market,  equals  350,000/.  sterling,  which  might  be  easily 
quadrupled  with  moderate  capital,  judgment,  and  skill ;  the  above  is 
derived  from  accumulated  scrapings  of  many  needy  individuals,  em* 
ployinff  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  the  means  of  mere  subsistence, 
beyond  which  they  have  not  funds  to  work.  This  circumstance  is 
aliHie  sufficient  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  mines  here  are  not  ex* 
bansted,  but  that,  by  a  very  partial  working,  they  produce  no  incon- 
siderable sum.' — vol.  ii.,  pp.  251,  252. 

Mr.  Temple  tells  the  Directors,  that  the  object  of  the  Asso* 
dation  might  have  been  carried  into  full  and  prosperous  effect  by 
very  small  means,  had  not  their  culpable  negligence  so  suddenly 
and  effectually  caused  its  ruin,  by  acts  wholly  and  solely  proceeding 
from  themselves ;  that  they  had  left  him  no  alternative,  to  avoid 
the  last  stage  of  distress,  but  to  depart  from  Potosi  while  he  had 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  long  and  lonely  journey 
before  him  ;  and  that  his  late  companions  had  dispersed  and  gone 
where  each  thought  he  could  best  earn  his  bread.  The  expenses 
of  this  silly  and  improvident  Association  are  calculated^  first  and 
last,  to  have  amounted  to  70,000{.,  of  which,  Mr.  Temple  is  ready 
to  testify,  not  one-twelfth  part  was  expend^  on  mines  or  mining. 
The  chief  commissioner  affirms,  that  the  ill-fated  cargo,  seized 
at  Arica,  furnished  by  a  London  house,  was  charged  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  too  high,  as  compared  with  other  invoices. 

Having  wound  up  all  the  mining  concerns  in  Potosi,  Mr. 
Temple,  grievously  vexed  and  disappointed  as  he  was,  determined 
to  put  die  best  face  on  the  matter ;  and,  however  difficult  it 
might  be  *  to  wear  a  face  of  pleasure  with  a  heart  of  pain,'  in- 
vited a  few  friends  to  a  farewell  dinner,  among  whom  was  Sefior 
v.,  doctor  of  laws  and  secretary  to  the  government,  but  the 
learned  doctor  excused  himself  in  the  following  note : — 

♦  **  Doctor  V.  is  extremely  grateful  to  Don  Edmondo  for  his 
friendly  summons  to  his  feast  (festin)^  but  Doctor  V.,  not  having 
shaved  for  some  days,  and  being  so  very  dirty  (suciojj  he  begs  to  be 
excused  from  appearing  among  decent  people  (gente  decentej,'* ' — 
vol.  i.,  p.  266. 

The  reply  of  this  unshaved,  unwashed,  uncombed  dignitary  calls 
to  Mr.  Temple's  recollection  what  old  Francis  Quarles  says  : — 

*  Behold  these  rags !  am  I  a  fitting  guest 
To  taste  the  dainties  of  thy  noble  feast, 
With  hands  and  face  unwashed,  ungirt,  unblest  ? ' 

The  city  of  Potosi  is  remarkable  only  for  the  vast  elevation  on 
which  it  is  perched, ,   The  revolution  destroyed  one  half  of  its 
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population,  which  cloes  not  now  exceed  twelve  thousand  souls, 
and  one  half  of  these  are  Peruvians.  The  streets  are  cleaner  thaa 
those  of  American  towns  generally  are,  there  being  plenty  of  fall 
to  carry  oflf  the  mud  and  dirt  by  the  rains ;  the  outsides  of  the 
houses  are  whitewashed ;  the  inside  is  almost  destitute  of  furni- 
ture, an.d  tilthy,  v^ith  very  few  exceptions,  even  in  the  first  houses^ 
some  of  which,  Mr.  Temple  says,  like  the  stable  of  Augeas, 
fteem  tiot  to  have  been  cleansed  for  thirty  years.  The  charcbesy 
whose  walls  were  once  covered  with  decorations  of  pure  silvery 
have  been  plundered  and  dismantled,  while  they  are  building  a 
shapeless  pjle  of  grey  granite,  commenced  twenty  years  ago, 
which  is  called  the  cathedral.  In  the  same  square  is  a  piece  of 
architecture  worthy  of  it,  which  Mr.  Temple  took  for  a  shot 
manufactoiy:  his  servant  called  it  *  the  big  chimney' — it  is  the 
national  trophy  in  honour  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator.  Th^ 
climate  is  unhealthy  from  the  sudden  and  excessive  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold.  As  to  society,  or  any  kind  of  amusements,  there 
is  none. 

•  Society  is  confined,  literally,  to  two  or  three  fiuuilies  of  two 
or  three  persons,  to  whose  houses  we  sometimes .  gq  for  half  an 
hour  in  an  evening  to  sip  mai^  through  a  tube,  to  hear  a  guitar 
ffingled,  or  to  sit  on  a  bench  against  a  wall,  wrapped  to  ttie  chin 
m  our  cloaks,  replying,  **  Sf,  Senor.**  to  every  body's  tale  con- 
cerning the  severity  of  the  cold  winds  from  the  south.  The  ladies, 
squatting  on  a  rug  upon  the  floor,  huddlijd  in  a  corner,  and  covered 
tip  in  theii:  woollen  mantles,  occasiohdlJy  press  us  to  take  ^dther 
mats,  but  complete  the  scene  df  etihui,  by  their  total  want  of  occu- 
pation, than  which  nqthing  can  be  thore  unsightly  and  repugnant  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  ferokle  society  in  England ;  where, 
from  the  nursery  to  the  age  of  spectacles,  the  needle  is  actively  plied; 
even  until  its  eye  has  become  undistinguishable  to  the  eyes  of  the 
person  who  employs  it,  and  who  may  frequently  be  seen  fencing  at  it 
in  vain  with  the  sharpest* pointed  thread,  until  a  grandchild,  or  some 
accommodating  friend,  when  all  hopes  of  success  have  failed,  kindly 
undertakes  to  hit  the  mark,  and  thus  fur^ishes  the  means  of  pursuing 
this  habitual  pastime,  infinitely  preferred  by  English  ladies  to  that 
state  which  has  already  been  described  as  a  delideux  repos* — vol.  ii., 
pp.  192,  193. 

The  morning  costume  of  the  ladies,  our  author  says,  very  much 
resembles  that  of  Spain — *  a  slovenly  dishabille  on  a  slattern 
person,  which,  to  an  Englisbman,  is  aliogether  revolting.'  Hair 
tossed  and  tumbled  ^  old  shoes  worn  into  snabby  slippers,  and 
down  at  the  heels,  exposing  manifold  wrinkles  in  the  neglected 
stockings  ^  the  shawl  converted  into  a  Inorning  wni))p^r,  but  ill 
conceanng  tHb  waiil  6i  nays ;  ikd  Kneh  that  coUrti  the  wasti-thb 
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•^sQch  is  the  general  appearance  even  of  young  ladies  when  seen 
at  home  in  a  morning :  huddled  in  a  comer  of  an  unfurnished 
apartment,  squatting  on  sinall  square  rugs  spread  ou  the  ground, 
somewhat  in  the  eastern  style ;  and  in  this  state  of  8lovenliue3s, 
indolence,  and  ennuif  is  the  whole  day  consumed — but  in  the 
evening,  '  not  more  surprising/  says  our  author,  ^  is  the  trans- 
formation of  the  chrysalis  to  that  of  the  gay  butterfly,  sporting  in 
the  air,'  than  the  metamorphosis  of  these  ladies :  *  then,  indeed, 
is  every  stocking  braced  up  with  scrupulous  tightness  for  the 
public  promenade,  where  many  an  admirmg  eye  is  attracted  to  the 
taper  liiiib,  that  displays  itself  with  so  much  grace  in  that '  stately 
elegance  of  walk/  for  which  the  whole  race  of  Spanish  ladies  is 
unrivalled/  Mr.  Temple  seems  qiiite  etiraptured  in  speaking  of 
'  their  charming  little  pedestals :'  *  we  need  not/  says  he,  *  if  we 
could,  describe  the  interest  and  intelligetice  that  reside  iti  d  pretty 
foot ;  it  is  full  of  sense  and  meaning,  and  speaks  unutterable 
things.' 

Every  iitiported  luxury  is  necessarily  dear  in  these  almost  inac- 
cessible regions  oif  the  Cordilleras ;  but  the  necessaries  of  life, 
including  llam^  mutton,  are  reasonable  enough, — with  the  excep- 
tion of  fuel.  But  the  carne  con  cuiro  is  the  great  luxury  of  a 
South  American  gourmand^  which  is  thiis  descHbed  t  *  The 
moment  a  bullock  is  killed,  die  flesh  on  each  side  the  spine,  be- 
ginning at  the  rump,  is  cut  oiit,  with  enough  of  the  hide  to  meet 
or  lap  over,  so  as  to  J>revent  the  juices  fi-om  escaping ;  it  is  then 
covered  with  embers,  and  roasted  like  a  (iotato/  Sausages,  hams, 
and  bacon,  thoiigh  imported,  are  tniich  in  use.  Sweetnieats  and 
rum  are  served  together  at  all  dinner-parties.  Tobacco  is  in  iini- 
versal  use ;  all  smoke  cigslrs,  but  a  person  is  not  expected  to 
accept  one  from  the  mouth  of  another,  as  is  the  case  in  Spain, 
(even  from  the  mouth  of  a  domestic,)  where  the  declining  of 
such  a  compliment  is  k  grievous  ofl'ence  against  friendship  and 
good  breeding,  but — 

*  You  miist  accept  with  grateful  acknowledgbent  the  remaiiis  of  a 
glass  of  rum ;  the  tnore  lips  it  has  touched  the  more  cordiality  in  the 
dram ; — off  vnth  it !  and  beware  of  wiping  your  mouth  either  before 
or  after  it.  Should  you  be  induced  to  wipe  the  brim  of  the  glass  before 
drinking,  or  turn  it  between  yourself  and  the  light  to  seek  a  little 
fpace  free  from  humidity,  your  reputation  is  gone  for  ever ! — "  Que 
barbaro/ — Que  hombre  tan  gros^ol** — ^^  Jesus!  Jos^ !  Jesus!** 
When  a  lady  selects  a  gentleman  from  the  company,  by  beckoning,  or 
calling  him  to  take  her  glass  and  sip  after  her,  the  coi^plimenf  is  then 
highly  enviable ;  and  whethei:  her  lips  be  pale  and  shrivelled  by  the 
wintry  effect  of  years,  or  cherry-ripe  and  poutiiig  in  the  fragrance 
bf  suiiimery  he  id  bound  by  the  well-understood  laws  of  respect, 
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etiquette,  honour,  gallantry,  love,  and  all  their  little  jealousies,  to 
imprint  his  own  lips  upon  the  precise  spot  where  those  were  placed 
which  preceded  him,  and  then  to  take  off  the  very  last  drop  in  tbe 
glass.' — ^vol.  ii.,  pp.  307,  80S. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  '  the  English  mode  of  expressing 
applause,  *^  hip  !  hip  !  hip !  hurra  !  &c." '  has  been  adopted  in 
South  America,  ^  and  that  the  uproar  of  a  dinner-party  there  is 
not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  happiest  midnight  revellers  at  the 
London  Tavern.'  Imported  wines  are  enormously  dear;  but  the 
vineyards  of  the  valley  of  Cinti  are  said  to  produce  a  something 
like  Burgundy,  which  may  be  had  in  Potosi  for  about  half-a-dollar 
a  bottle. 

The  food  of  the  Peruvians  is  very  simple,  mostly  vegetables, — 
of  which  potatoes  and  maize  constitute  the  chief  part,  though  they 
have  their  olla  of  llama  meat  stewed  with  these,  and  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  other  savoury  herbs.  They  chew  the  leaf  of  a 
bitter  and  pungent  plant  called  coco,  with  lime,  which  promotes 
saliva  and  quenches  thirst ;  they  carry  it  in  a  little  pouch,  just 
as  the  Malays  and  other  orientals  do  their  chunam  and  betel- 
leaf. 

Mr.  Temple  says,  they  have  a  mode  of  preserving  potatoes  by 
freezing  them  thoroughly,  then  pounding,  and  drying  them  in  the 
sun,  in  which  state  they  are  called  chuna,  and  form  a  wholesome 
and  substantial  food — we  should  have  feared  the  freezing  process 
would  reduce  the  potato  to  a  watery  consistence,  but,  as  an 
Irishman,  Mr.  Temple  ought  to  know  this  better  than  us.  The 
Peruvians  are  a  healthy,  strong,  laborious  race,  of  a  similar 
character  as  to  features  with  the  rest  of  the  American  family, 
but  varying  in  shades  of  colour  from  the  snowy  ridge  to  the  low 
valleys.  They  are  exceedingly  attached  to  those  who  treat  them 
with  kindness ;  Mr.  Temple  says^  that  when  travelling  in  de- 
fenceless solitude,  *  these  poor  people  are  the  most  harmless 
beings  upon  earth,  in  whose  doorless  huts  we  may  lay  ourselves 
down  to  sleep,  with  a  confidence  that  bolts  and  bars  do  not 
elsewhere  always  ensure.'  He  found  them,  he  says,  always 
ready  from  sheer  benevolence  to  cede  to  him,  when  weary  and 
faint,  the  only  little  store  they  possessed.  These  poor  people 
have,  it  is  true,  gained  their  liberty  by  the  revolution,  but  in  the 
conflict,  they  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  their  ancestors  did  on 
the  first  conquest,  as  far  as  their  little  property,  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  lives  were  concerned.  The  royal  armies,  flying  be- 
fore die  patriots,  consumed  by  fire  whatever  they  could  not  de- 
stroy by  the  sword.  Those  who  escaped  death  fled  from  ibeir 
villages,  leaving  their  dismantled  abodes  to  record  the  downfal  of 
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the  dominion  of  Spain,  as  their  ancestors  were  compelled  to  do, 
under  similar  calamities,  three  centuries  before.  That  tragedy 
has  been  repeated  by  the  Spaniards  in  taking  their  leave  of  Peru. 
*  Unrelenting  slaughter/  says  Mr.  Temple,  *  and  indiscriminate 
destruction  marked  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
the  ruius  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  present  day  are  mournful 
evidence  that  similar  acts  have  signalized  their  defeat.'  The 
poor  Peruvian  oft  repeats  the  tale  of  his  countrymen's  disasters 
during  the  war  of  iudependencQ, 

*  Oft^n,  after  A  day's  journey,  have  I  joined  the  circle  round  a  fire, 
in  the  middle  of  some  remaining  apartment  of  a  ruined  dwelling,  and 
there  seated  upon  the  skull  of  an  ox,  listened  with  infinite  interest  to 
the  descriptions  of  scenes  of  woe  which  the  parties  present  had  wit- 
nessed or  suffered  in.  So  naturally  do  they  relate  their  plain  unvar- 
mshed  tale,  as  to  excite  in  the  listener  a  sympathy  deeply  partaking 
of  the  secret  pleasure  which  they  themselves  evidently  feel  in  record- 
ing the  evils  they  have  endured  :  so  true  it  is,  that  a  secret  pleasure 
does  attend  the  reflection  upon  days  of  sorrow  that  are  past.' — vol.  ii., 
p.  12. 

The  Peruvians,  like  every  uneducated  people,  are  very  super- 
stitious; but  all  their  superstitions  are  not.  their  own,  many  of 
them  having  been  inculcated  by  their  instructors  in  the  Christian 
religion.  At  a  little  distance  from  Potosi  is  a  narrow  pass  or 
chasm  in  the  mountain  called  ihepuerfo,  the  cheeks  of  which  are 
from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  touching  nearly  in  places  at 
the  top.     The  Peruvians  are  taught  to  believe  that 

*  This  extraordinary  fissure  was  occasioned  by  the  Devil  in  a  con- 
test with  Saint  Anthony,  who,  of  course,  vanquished  the  former  ;  but 
the  pleasantry  of  the  tale  is,  in  accusing  the  **  fallen  angel "  of  a 
breach  of  decorum,  startling  to  the  Indians  themselves  even  in  their 
unpolished  state  of  society.  The  arch-fiend,  say  the  monks,  was  vexed 
at  finding  himself  outwitted  by  the  saint,  and,  when  retiring  discomfited 
from  his  presence,  slapped  his  hand  indecorously  behind,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  rage  with  so  much  violence,  as  to  rend  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  form  the  existing  chasm  !  To  record  this  event,  the 
image  of  the  offended  Anthony  is  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  rock  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  where  none  pass  it  without  a  becoming  reverence, 
and  doubtless  a  due  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  uncourteous  insult, 
for  which  the  downcast  look  of  humility  in  the  countenance  of  the 
saint  plainly  evinces  his  shame  even  to  this  day.' — ^vol.  ii.,  p.  3. 

Mr.  Temple  informs  us,  however,  that  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, who  once  ruled  with  uncontrollable  authority,  have  in  part 
voluntarily  renounced,  and  partly  been  unceremoniously  stripped 
of,  that  power  which  was  but  too  frequently  abused  to  an  excess 
of  austerity  ^nd  rigour.     They  are  no  longer  those  haughty  and 
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inexorable  despots  they  once  were,  but  have  yielded  to  the  or 
cumstances  of  the  times,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
are  received  and  respected  among  the  best  societies.  In  this 
respect  they  would  appear  to  be  placed  in  a  superior  position  to 
the  clergy  of  Sonora,  in  Mexico,  as  represented  by  Lieut.  Hardy. 
They  have  had  the  good  sense  to  swim  with  the  stream ;  they 
attended  the  public  authorities  at  the  opening  of  the  College  of 
Pichincha,  in  Potosi,  the  first  establishment  for  public  instruction 
on  a  liberal  system  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  ceremony 
was  opened  by  a  Latin  speech,  in  praise  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre. 
The  prefect  recommended  the  governors  and  masters  (the  bead- 
master  being  a  clergyman)  to  take  example  from  the  English 
nation.  *  The  speakers,'  says  Mr.  Temple,  *  made  honourable 
mention  of  Locke,  Socrates,  Newton,  Canning,  Plato,  Boyle, 
Washington,  Alexander  the  Great,  Homer,  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  day  was  one  of  general  joy  and  jubilee.* 

The  clergy  appeared,  also,  to  be  more  hospitable  here  to  tra- 
vellers than  in  Mexico.  ^  The  stranger,  on  entering  a  village,  has 
only  to  ask,'  says  Mr.  Temple,  *  Where  is  the  house  of  the  Father 
Curate  ?'  and  on  saluting  him  with  '  Good  morrow  to  you,  Sefior 
Cura  ;*  a  smile  of  welcome,  with  a  few  words  of  kindness,  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  '  establishes  you,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  with 
as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  in  your  own  house.'  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  Padre  himself  is  but  very  miserably  accommodated.  In 
one  place,  our  traveller  found  the  curate's  house  such  as,  in  Con- 
naught,  would  be  called  a  very  good  cabin,  with  a  mud  bench 
against  the  wall,  to  serve  as  a  chair,  and  a  square  mud-built  heap 
near  it,  doing  permanent  duty  as  a  table ;  yet  excellent  mutton 
(llama)  broth  was  served  up  in  large  silver  dishes,  and  drinking- 
cups  of  the  same  metal  stood  in  the  sill  of  the  window ;  *  and,' 
says  he,  ^  when  I  asked  for  water,  to  wash  my  hands  before  din- 
ner, it  was  brought  to  me  by  the  Artia  in  a  capacious  utensil,  also 
of  silver;  certain  prejudices,  however,  induced  me  politely  to 
decline  availing  myself  of  it  for  that  purpose,  which  not  a  little 
surprised  the  Ama,  who  assured  me  that  the  curate  never  used 
anything  use.'  The  holiday  of  the  *  Elevation  of  the  Cross' 
having  been  celebrated  in  the  village,  a  great  concourse  of  people 
of  both  sexes  had  assembled,  of  whom  the  good  cura  accommo- 
dated as  many  as  his  Connaught  hut  would  contain,  with  a  night's 
lodging.  A  large  church  taper  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  our  traveller  says 

*  By  its  glare,  I  counted  seventeen  persons,  male  and  female,  some 
of  them  most  fantastically  dressed,  reposing  and  preparing  for  re- 
pose.     The  men  laid  themselves  down  just  as  they  came  in  and 
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cbanced  to  find  a  vacant  space  upon  the  floor.  The  females  all  said 
an  Ave'inaridi  told  their  beads,  crossed  themselves,  and  undressed ; 
then,  placing  their  thickly-quilted  petticoats  for  a  bed,  they  also  lay 
down  sans  cirimame  as  they  best  could,  covering  themselves  with  their 
shawls : — 

*  *•  There  they  were,  the  girls  and  boys. 

As  thick  as  hasty-pudding."  ' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  46, 

And  here  we  must  drop  the  curtain  over  the  warmth  of  our  tra- 
veller's description  of  the  charms  of  the  Chola  girls,  *  simple 
village  maids,'  with  whom  the  gallant  captain  seems  to  have 
been  enraptured.  These  Cholas  are  the  mixed  descendants  of 
Spaniards  and  Peruvians.  Many  of  them  are  described  as  very 
handsome,  with  fine  figures,  and  countenances  full  of  animation, 
and  most  pleasing  feminine  expression.  Their  raven  locks  are  of 
most  luxuriant  growth,  on  which  they  bestow  much  pains,  and 
nothing  will  tempt  even  those  in  humble  life  to  part  with  them. 
Mr.  Temple  in  vain  ofiered  two  ounces  of  gold  (between  six  and 
seven  pounds)  for  a  head  of  hair,  a  sum  that  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  the  humble  owner.  Their  ear-nngs  of  gold 
are  so  ponderous  as  to  require  being  supported  by  a  golden  chain, 
which  passes  over  the  head.  Their  full-plaited  pettiooats,  con- 
taining from  twelve  to  fourteen  yards  of  rich  velvet  or  satin,  trim- 
med with  ribbons  of  gaudy  colours,  or  festoons  of  artificial  flow-  , 
ers,  far  exceed  in  protuberance  and  in  extent  of  rotundity,  the 
stuffing  out  which  our  modern  Elegantes  employ  to  acquire  the 
desired  degree  of  embonpoint. 

Mr.  Temple  is  evidently  well  pleased  with  the  country  and  the 
people  of  South  America,  and  is  a  strong  advocate  for  encou- 
raging emigration,  particularly  from  Ireland,  to  the  provinces  of 
Cordova,  Salta,  and  Tarija,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  which  he 
describes  in  raptures.  As  far  as  the  easy  and  ample  means  of 
procuring  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  labouring  family  would  readily  accomplish  that 
object ;  but  the  great  distance  firom  any  market  for  their  super- 
fluous produce,  the  want  of  roads,  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
government,  the  ravages  committed  by  the  constant  marching  of 
troops,  and  by  the  frequent  and  innumerable  swarms  of  locusts, 
equally  destructive  as  so  many  aimies, — the  one  consuming 
what  the  other  may  leave — and  the  total  want  of  society  and  of 
every  comfort  and  convenience,  would  make  it,  in  our  opinion, 
imprudent  for  any  family  in  decent  circumstances  to  embark  in 
such  an  undertaking,  cheaply  as  estates  may  be  purchased ;  nay, 
even  if  they  were  to  be  had  for  nothing.  Scarcely  a  month  passes 
in  which  there  are  not  some  revolutionary  movements ;  and  to 
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all  appearance,  judging  from  the  state  of  parties,  at  least  another 
generation  must  pass  away,  before  anything  like  settled  tran- 
quillity can  be  expected.  Mr.  Temple  tells  us  that  while  he 
was  there  the  provinces  of  Salta,  Tucuman,  Santiago,  Cordova, 
and  Rioja  were  a  prey  to  civil  war,  *  having  taken  the  field/  says 
he,  ^  one  against  the  other,  under  the  mistaken  notions  of  pa- 
triotism and  liberty.'  Nay,  the  very  day  he  left  Potosi,  a  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  which  had  been  hatched  by  a  set  of  fellows 
headed  by  one  Sefior  Villanueva ;  *  the  ultimate  object,  and  by 
far  the  most  silly  of  their  plans,  was,  to  cry  *  Vioa  Fernando 
Septimo !  el  rey  ahsoluto  !'  Twenty-eight  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  all  sent  about  their  business,  except  Villanueva,  who  was  led 
into  the  public  square,  tied  to  a  post,  and  shot.  Mr.  Temple 
gives  us  an  amusing,  and,  we  believe,  a  pretty  true  receipt  *  how 
to  get  up  a  revolution.' 

•  In  a  country  where,  in  every  class  of  life,  there  are  but  few  oc- 
cupations, there  must  of  necessity  be  many  idlers,  and  idlers  are 
generally  the  most  discontented  of  mankind.  These  meet  at  corners 
of  streets,  in  piUperias^  and  in  coffee-houses,  to  pass  the  time  in 
smoking  cigars.  One  of  the  party  accidentally  mentions  that 
'^  Don  Fulano  has  got  an  appointment  under  goyemment,  of  fifty 
dollars  a  month." — '*  How  came  he  to  get  it  ?*'  says  another.  "  I 
have  more  right  to  it  than  he,"  says  a  third.  **  Let  us  have 
a  revolution,"  says  a  fourth.  "  Corriente  / — with  all  my  heart  !**  is 
the  unanimous  exclamation  of  the  party.  Fresh  cigars  are  imme- 
diately lighted,  and  before  they  are  smoked  out,  the  *'  revolution"  is 
planned.  Guns,  swords,  and  pistols,  are  talked  of,  and  some  few 
are  probably  obtabied ;  but,  being  more  for  the  presumed  object  of 
protection  to  themselves  than  of  injury  to  others,  arms  are  not  of 
pararaounv  importance.  If  the  "revolutionists"  understand  that 
their  plot  has  been  discovered,  they  abscond  in  all  haste  to  distant 
towns  and  villages,  where  they  reside  in  quiet  till  their  scheme  has 
been  forgotten,  which  generally  happens  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
If  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect  their  escape,  and  are  made  pri- 
soners, ten  to  one  but  they  are  thrown  into  gaol,  where  they  probably 
remain  also  a  few  weeks,  and  are  again  let  loose,  one  of  them  in  the 
mean  time  being  selected  to  be  shot  in  the  great  square,  pour  encou* 
rager  les  auires.  But  if  they  prove  successful,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens, they  turn  out  of  office  the  existing  authorities,  and  instal  them- 
selves and  friends.  The  first  act  of  the  new  government  is  always 
to  repeal  some  measure  of  their  predecessors  which  had  not  met  with 
public  approbation  ;  this,  with  a  proclamation  of  pardon  and  oblivion 
of  all  past  political  offences,  obtains  popularity ;  a  ball  is  given  at 
the  ccAildOy  and  everything  goes  on  smoothly  for  a  whole  moon  per- 
haps ;  when  another  cigar-party  assembles,  and  acts,  vrith  little  alte- 
ration, the  same  farce  over  again.    But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
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the  military  doing  all  this  time  ? — smoking  their  cigars.'— vol.  ii.,  p. 
300-302. 

Our  author  neither  is  nor  professes  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
department  of  natural  history.  He  had  heard  of,  and  afterwards 
met  with,  bones  of  prodigious  size,  and  even  whole  skeletons,  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Tarija,  which  are  dug  out  of  the  ravines, 
and  in  the  sides  of  banks  and  precipices  bordering  on  the  Rio 
Vermejo,  which,  rising  in  that  valley,  and  joining  the  Rio  Grande, 
falls  into  the  great  river  Paraguay.  Garciiaso,  and  the  other  early 
historians,  speak  of  an  ancient  race  of  giants  in  Peru,  who  were 
destroyed  by  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and  these  bones  are  to  this 
day,  our  author  says,  known  and  talked  of  as,  '  huesos  de  los  gi- 
ganfes  antiguos  de  Tarija.'  From  three  perfect  teeth,  in  a  part 
of  the  under  jaw,  which  Mr.  Temple  dug  out  and  brought  to 
England,  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston  immediately  recognized  the  ani- 
mal to  have  been  the  mastodon.  As  to  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Temple,  in  common  with  many 
others,  how  these  creatures  were  brought  to  the  places  where 
their  remains  are  found,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  him  to 
the  book  he  has  quoted,  the  ReliquicB  DUuviamB  of  Professor 
Buckland. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advise  Mr.  Temple  to  be  more  cau- 
tious, in  any  future  work,  as  to  using  other  people's  descriptions 
as  if  they  were  his  own.  In  one  of  his  notes  he  gives  us,  without 
a  hint  of  its  being  borrowed,  Marco  Polo's  description  of  a 
condor  or  ruckhj  with  wings  of  forty  feet  spread,  feathers  twenty 
feet  in  length,  the  quill  part  eight  inches  m  circumference,  with 
powers  sufficient  to  carry  off  a  live  rhinoceros.  The  bird  ac- 
tually shot  by  Temple  himself  by  no  means  tallied  with  this  ac- 
count ;  but  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  declare,  a  page  or  two 
further  on,  '  this  is  not  my  condor;'  the  impression  is  made,  and 
the  author  set  down  as  one  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  what 
is  usually  called  the  traveller's  privilege.  In  fact  we  have  seen 
Mr.  Temple's  veracity  called  seriously  in  question  on  account  of 
this  very  circumstance ;  which,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  very 
hasty  criticism,  and  such  as  could  hardly  nave  proceeded  from 
any  man  that  had  read  through  the  book. 
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Art.VI.— 1.  The  IVorks  of  Bishop  Butler.  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press.     1826. 

2.  The  Analogy  ofReligwiiy  Natural  and  Reveakd,  to  the  Con^ 
stitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  By  Joseph  Butler,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham.  IVith  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Islington.     London.      1827. 

3.  An  Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity  ;  or 
the  credibility  obtained  to  a  Scriptural  Revelation  from  its 
coincidence  with  the  Facts  of  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  Renn 
Hampden,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  London. 
1827. 

T^HEY  were  sad  times  that  succeeded  the  civil  wars.  It  was  not 
•*"  the  court  only  that  was  stricken,  but  the  country.  '  That  was 
an  age  not  less  degenerate  in  spirit  than  corrupt  in  manners ;  when 
all  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  religion,  were  almost,  in  most  places, 
grown  ridiculous ;  when  the  serious  use  of  reason  became,  in 
vulgar  opinion,  the  most  impertinent  and  insignificant  thing  in  the 
world ;  when  innocence  was  reputed  a  mere  defect  of  wit,  and 
weakness  of  judgment ;  integrity,  a  fond  pertinacity  of  humour ; 
constancy  of  mind  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  a  kind  of  sullen 
morosity  or  uncouth  affectation  of  singularity ;  and  all  strict  prac-, 
tice  of  Christian  duty  incurred  the  imputation  of  some  new-found 
opprobrious  name  one  or  other.*  So  spake  Barrow  from  the 
pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  year  1663,  when  one  great 
coming  event  had  not  as  yet  cast  its  awful  shadow  before.  But 
if  the  physical  world  be  so  governed  as  to  be  subservient  to  the 
moral  (which  it  probably  is),  and  if  it  be  lawful  to  intrude  into 
the  secret  counsels  of  the  Most  High  (which  it  may  not  be),  it 
might  be  thought  that  to  call  the  people  back  to  a  better  mind,  to 
sober  them  once  moi*e  in  the  midst  of  these  delirious  follies, 
nothing  less  could  suffice  than  some  national  scourge  which  should 
make  them  remember  that  they  were  mortal,  and  that  accordingly 
the  plague  was  commissioned  to  desolate  the  land.  The  moral 
effect  of  such  a  visitation  must  for  a  time  at  least  have  been  great, 
when  every  man  had  to  walk  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  when 
some,  foreseeing  that  the  chance  of  surviving  was  little,  and 
the  chance  of  decent  interment  after  death  less,  dug  their  grave 
with  their  own  spade,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  being  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass.  Still  the  plague  does  not  appear  to 
have  whipped  the  offending  spirit  out.  Like  Pharaoh's  plagues, 
it  was  probably  felt,  feared,  and  forgotten  ;  for,  during  the  cen- 
tury which  succeeded  it,  both  infidel  and  heterodox  abounded ; 
and  whilst  a  Chubb  and  a  Tindal  were  labouring  to  destroy  the 
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foundations  of  the  Christian  creed,  a  Whiston  and  a  Clarke  were 
maintaining  tenets  at  variance  with  some  of  its  most  essential 
doctrines.  It  was  an  age  of  reason,  and  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
rightly  so  called ;  for  it  was  at  this  period  that  the*  faculty  ac- 
quired fresh  force  by  a  more  skilful  application  of  its  powers ;  and 
the  method  of  induction,  which  the  great  Bacon  had  struck  out 
nearly  a  century  before,  was  now  adapted  with  signal  success  to 
jevery  department  of  knowledge.  To  argue  from  points  established 
to  points  undetermined — to  advance,  from  data  not  to  be  disputed, 
to  conclusions  which  would  not  otherwise  be  obvious,  seems  a  very 
simple  process,  recjuiring  no  CE/lipus  to  discover  and  propound. 
Yet  the  want  of  this  rule  (simple  as  it  is)  had  involved  mankind 
in  errors  innumerable,  for  it  had  occasioned  a  world  to  be  built 
on  mere  hypothesis.  Now,  however,  a  new  order  of  things  arose : 
experifnent  was  substituted  for  fancy.  Sir-Isaac  Newton,  instead 
of  indulging  his  imagination  in  freaks  about  the  Iris,  let  the  ray  of 
light  through  the  aperture  of  his  shutter,  and  divided  it  into  its 
component  colours  by  his  prism  of  glass,  and  traced  its  course 
through  the  vessel  of  water  on  which  it  fell ;  and  upon  the  sub« 
stantial  observations  thus  made,  constructed  his  sublime  system  of 
Optics,  and  unravelled  the  mysteries  of  the  rainbow.  Locke,  pur- 
suing the  same  course  in  metaphysics  as  Newton  in  physics, 
emancipated  mankind  from  the  doctrines  of  reminiscences,  innate 
ideas,  and  the  like  consecrated  lumber ;  and  diverting  them  from 
speculative  conjectures  to.  the  actual  examination  of  their  own 
faculties,  founded  a  fresh  era  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind ;  by  the  application  of  this  same  principle,  medicine  was 
made  to  supersede  magic,  and  chemistry  to  take  place  of  al- 
chemy ;  and,  in  a  word,  science,  which  hitherto,  like  the  archi- 
tects of  Laputa,  had  begun  to  build  at  the  wrong  end — in  the 
clouds  instead  of  on  the  earth,  from  the  chimnies  downwards — 
henceforward  laid  its  foundations  on  a  rock,  and  only  reared  such 
a  superstructure  as  those  foundations  would  warrant.  A  principle 
thus  wholesome  in  other  investigations  was  no  less  so  in  that  which 
concerns  us  most  of  all ;  and  as  Newton  had  profited  by  it  in  his 
natural  system,  and  Locke  in  his  intellectual,  so  did  Bishop  Butler 
(in  his  own  province  equal  to  either)  avail  himself  of  it  in  his 
system  of  theology. 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  from  what  we  have  already  said,  and  it 
will  be  still  more  clearly  seen  from  what  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  by  and  by,  that  few  persons  were  of  a  temper  in  those  days  to 
take  God's  word  on  trust.  On  the  contrary,  so  fastidious  were 
the  times,  that  it  was  not  even  considered  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
but  a  mere  fiction,  agreed  so  to  be  by  all  people  of  discernment, 
a  good  thing  for  the  poor,  and  a  topic  upon  which  a  man  of 
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parts  might  very  properly  make  himself  merry.*  Butler  saw 
the  eviiy  and  projected  the  remedy.  He  well  knew  he  had 
those  to  feed  who  were  not  fit  for  very  strong  meat ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  proposed,  in  his  own  characteristic  language,  to 
show — what  ?  that  Christianity  was  true  to  a  demonstration  ? — no, 
but  <  that  it  was  not  so  clear  a  case  that  there  was  nothing  in  U.* 
Here  was  certainly  no  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  '  Quid  feret 
hie  digimm  tanto  promissor  biatu'  was  a  reproach  that  no  man 
could  cast  in  his  teeth.  He  gives  such  a  pledge  as  he  feek  that 
he  can  not  only  redeem,  but  redeem  an  hundred-fold ;  and  the 
augmented  effect  of  reasoning  conducted  in  this  spirit  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  felt  the  dissatisfaction  (especially 
in  dissertations  upon  sacred  subjects)  occasioned  by  a  contrary 
process — when  a  good  argument  (it  may  be)  is  crushed  under  an 
unlawful  load  of  conclusions,  and  a  crowd  of  angels  is  made  to 
dance  upon  a  needle's  point.  It  is  a  great  secret  in  the  art  of 
reasoning  not  to  go  for  too  much  ;  and,  above  all,  in  dealing  with 
sceptics  or  unbelievers,  is  it  important  to  drive  the  sharp  end 
of  the  wedge  fii*st :  seeing  this,  they  may  by  and  by  '  see  greater 
things  than  these.' 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  course  of  nature  none  can  deny. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  ground  on  which  Butler  takes  his  stand, 
whereon  he  fixes  a  lever  that  shakes  the  strongholds  of  unbelief 
even  to  their  foundations ;  for  on  comparing  this  scheme  of  nature 
with  the  scheme  of  revelation,  there  is  found  a  most  singular  cor- 
respondence between  their  several  parts, — such  a  correspondence 
as  gives  very  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  author  of  one  is 
the  author  of  both. 

*  Wliat,  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  otlier  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  V 

The  argument,  indeed,  does  not  amount  to  proof,  but  to  pre- 
sumption. It  is  as  though  the  parentage  of  a  foundling  were  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  :  now  that  it  is  the  child  of  such 
or  such  a  parent — of  the  one  or  other  of  the  two  women,  for  in- 
stance, that  strove  before  Solomon — can  indeed  only  be  made 
out  effectually  by  the  production  of  certain  matters  of  fact  in 
evidence ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  it  manifestly  resembles  an 
acknowledged  son  of  a  parent  in  question — '  one  face,  one  voice, 
one  habit,  and  two  persons' — this  circumstance,  though  it  would 
not  of  itself  ^rore  the  point  in  dispute,  would  very  greatly  corro- 
borate  the  proofs  derived  from  other  and  independent  sources, 
and  would  overcome  many  scruples  which  might  otherwise  arise 

*  Advertisement  to  the  Analogy* 
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in  the  mind  of  judge  or  jury,  as  to  any  supposed  deficiency  in 
the  proofs  themselves,  buch  is  the  value  of  the  argument  from 
analogy. 

Thus,  Revelation  declares  that  we  are4o  live  hereafter  in  a  state 
differing  considerably  from  that  in  which  we  live  here.  Now  the 
Constitution  of  Nature  in  a  manner  says  so  too.  For  do  we  not 
see  birds  let  loose  from  die  prison  of  the  shelly  and  launched  into 
a  new  and  nobler  state  of  existence  ?  insects  extricated  at  length 
from  their  cumbrous  and  unsightly  tenement,  and  then  permitted 
to  unfold  dieir  beauties  to  the  sun  ?  seeds  rotting  in  the  earth,  with 
no  apparent  promise  of  future  vegetation,  yet  quickened  after 
death,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant  apparel  ?  Is  not  our  own  solid 
flesh  perpetually  thawing  and  restoring  itself,  so  that  the  numerical 
particles  of  which  it  once  consisted  have  by  degrees  dropped  away, 
leaving,  meanwhile,  the  faculties  of  the  soul  unimpaired,  and  its 
consciousness  uninterrupted  for  a  moment?  Is  not  the  eye  a 
telescope,  and  the  hand  a  vice,  and  the  arm  a  lever,  and  the  wrist 
a  hinge,  and  the  leg  a  crutch,  and  the  stomach  a  laboratory,  and 
the  whole  frame  but  a  case  of  beautiful  instruments,  which  may 
accordingly  be  destroyed  without  the  destruction  of  the  agent  that 
wields  them?  Nay,  cannot  that  agent,  when  once  master  of  its 
craft,  work  without  the  tools,  and  are  not  its  perceptions  in  a 
dream  as  vivid-  as  when  every  organ  of  sense  is  actively  employed 
in  ministering  to  its  wants?  What  though  the  silver  chord  be 
loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  broken,  and  the  pitcher  broken  at 
the  well,  and  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern,  still  may  not  the 
immortal  artist  itself  have  quitted  the  ruptured  machinery,  and  re* 
tired  to  the  country  from  which  it  came  ?  What  though  the  ap- 
proach of  death  seem,  by  degrees,  to  enfeeble,  and  at  last  to  sus- 
pend the  powers  of  the  mind,  will  not  the  constitution  of  nature 
bid  us  be  of  good  cheer,  seeing  that  the  approach  of  sleep  does 
the  same  ?  Of  sleep,  which,  instead  of  paralyzing  the  functions 
of  the  man,  is  actually  their 

'  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.' 
And  if,  in  some  instances,  death  does  lie  heavy  on  the  trembling 
spirit,  in  how  many  others  does  it  seem  to  be  only  cutting  the 
chords  that  bound  it  to  earth,  exonerating  it  of  a  weight  that  sunk 
it — so  that,  agreeably  to  a  notion  too  uqiversal  to  be  altogether 
groundless,  at  the  eve  of  its  departure  it  should  appear 

'  to  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain  f' 
Here,  then,  the  constitution  of  nature  and  the  voice  of  revelation 
conspire  to  teach  the  same  great  truth,  ^  non  omnis  moriar/ 

Well,  then,  such  future  state  asserted,  Revelation  next  affirms 

that 
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that  our  happiness  or  misery  in  it  is  in  our  own  keeping ;  diat  the 
Deity,  having  warned  us  thereof,  leaves  us  to  make  our  own  choice. 
— What  says  the  Constitution  of  Nature  to  this  ? — Even  that  here 
again  (to  use  the  remarkable  words  of  the  author  of  Ecclesi^s- 
ticus)  ^  all  things  are  double  one  against  another  ;'*  for  it  is  evident 
that  pain  is  annexed  to  this  object,  and  pleasure  to  that,  in  this 
present  worldj  with  no  other  view,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  than  to 
direct  our  goings  in  die  way  ;  that  our  path  is  made  to  lie,  even 
as  regards  the  affairs  of  this  life^  amongst  burning  ploughshares, 
through  which  we  are  left  to  thread  our  course,  till,  by  repeated 
sufferings,  we  learn  to  refrain  from  treading  awry ;  and  that  every 
thing  above  us,  and  beneath  us,  and  around  us,  proclaims,  in 
accents  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that,  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good,  rests  with  ourselves.  Nay,  the  details  of  the  two  sys« 
terns  are  singularly  alike.  Thus,  punishment  is  in  this  life  often 
foreseen  as  probable,  and  disregarded— often  the  full  and  certain 
expectation  of  it  is  withheld — often  it  admits  of  being  intercepted 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  beyond  that  point— oftea  it  is  risked 
for  present  profit — often  it  is  greater  than  seems  commensurate 
with  the  gain — often  it  tarries  very  long  behind,  pede  claiuia-r-still 
comes  at  last,  suddenly,  with  the  clamorous  violence  of  an  armed 
man — the  cause  of  it,  perhaps,  forgotten — poured  forth  as  if  from 
a  treasure-house  of  wrath  awaked.  Now,  all  this  is  clearly  not 
accident,  but  a  system ;  not  caprice,  but  design  ;  4>ointing  out,  as 
with  the  finger  of  God  itself,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Con- 
triver that  thus  it  should  be.  Such  is  die  constitution  of  Nature 
in  this  world :  yet,  is  it  not  a  literal  transcript  of  the  doctrine  of 
Revelation,  with  regard  to  the  next  world,  that  our  warning  is 
given  us ;  our  neglect  of  it  to  be  at  our  peril — our  punishment, 
sooner  or  later,  to  follow  our  neglect  ?  When  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  tells  us  beforehand,  that,  if  we  are  determined  to  pluck 
our  treasure  out  of  the  fire,  we  must  put  up  with  burning  our 
fingers — the  case  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  revelation,  when 
it  tells  us  beforehand,  that,  if  we  are  determined  to  seize  on  present 
pleasure,  we  must  put  up  with  suffering  future  pain.  Surely  these 
two  witnesses  agree  together,  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  as  to 
leave  ample  room  for  apprehension,  even  on  principles  the  most 
sceptical,  that  the  latter,  like  the  former,  may  be  bearing  God's 
message. 

Further — Revelation  affirms  this  natural  government  of  the 
world  to  be  a  moral  one  too :  a  government  under  which  men 
are  not  only  rewarded  and  punished  (for  this  is  consistent  with  the 
most  capricious  tyranny),  but  rewarded  and  punished  with  a  strict 
reference  to  the  good  or  evil  of  their  deeds.     What  does  the  con> 

•  Chap.  xlii.  f .  42. 
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slitution  of  nature  say  to  this?— Does  it  again  furnish  the  coun- 
lerpart?  Here,  it  is  true,  the  heathen  poet  was  for  a  moment 
staggered.  The  passage  is  well  known ;  curious,  however,  as 
showing  how  instinctively  the  argument  of  analogy  suggested  itself 
to  a  reflecting  mind,  though  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  diffi- 
culty of  following  it  out  with  success  till  revelation  came  to  hold 
up  the  torch : — 

'  Saepe  mihi  dubiam  traxit  sententia  mentem, 

Curarent  superi  terras,  an  nullus  inesset 

Rector,  et  incerto  fluerent  mortalia  casu. 

Nam  cum  dispositi  quaBsissem  foedera  mundi, 

Praescriptosque  maris  fines,  amnisque  meatus, 

Et  lucis  noctisque  vices ;  tunc  omnia  rebar 

Consilio  firmata  Dei,  qui  lege  moveri 

Sidera,  qui  fruges  diverso  tempore  nasci, 

Qui  variam  Phoeben  alieno  jusserit  igne 

Compleri,  solemque  suo;  porrexerit  undis 

Littora,  tellurem  medio  tibravent  axe. 

Sed  cum  res  hominum  tantft  caligine  volvi 

Aspicerem,  Icetosque  diu  florere  nocentes, 

Vexarique  pios,  rursus  labefacta  cadebat 

Religk),  causspque  viam  non  sponte  sequebar 

Alterius,  vacuo  quee  currere  semina  motu 

Affirmat,  magnumque  novas  per  inane  figuras 

FortunH  non  arte  regi :  quae  numina»  sensu 

Ambiguo,  vel  nulla  putat,  vel  nescia  nostri.' 

Claudian :  in  Rifin, 
Which,  for  the  benefit  of  mere  English  readers,  we  translate 
thus:— 

Oft  have  I  ponder'd,  still  perplex'd  to  know. 

If  there  be  gods  who  govern  here  below ; 

If  there  be  gods— -or,  if  all  gods  denied, 

Chance  must  be  thought  to  rule,  nor  aught  beside ; 

For,  when  contemplative  I  traced  the  plan 

Of  all  material  things  apart  from  Man — 

The  ocean's  bound,  the  stream's  appointed  way, 

The  sweet  vicissitude  of  night  and  day ; — 

These  when  I  saw,  I  sooth'd  my  labouring  breast, 

For  God's  all- wise  dominion  stood  confest: 

Stars^n  their  courses  seem'd  his  voice  to  hear  ; 

His  fruits  in  just  succession  crown 'd  the  year ; 

The  inconstant  moon.  His  sovereign  pleasure  known. 

Dispensed  her  borrow'd  light — the  sun  his  own  ; 

His  shores  the  billows  of  the  deep  controll'd, 

And  earth,  self-balanced,  on  His  axle  roll'd. — 

Then  look'd  I  upon  Man ;  but  now  beset 

With  darkness  and  with  gloom  was  all  I  met : 

The 
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The  hsL8e  triumphant,  and  the  righteous  spurn'd. 
This  shook  my  faith  again,  and  douht  retura'd — 
Returned  to  cast  me  on  the  thankless  creed, 
That  darkling  floats  along  each*  random  seed  ; 
That  through  the  void  immense  new  forms  combine} 
And  Chance,  sole  arbiter,  supplants  Design- 
That  still  to  this  our  choice  must  be  confined, 
No  gods — or  gods  that  care  not  for  mankind* 

The  Psalmist  himself  was  for  a  while  troubled  with  these 
thoughts  that  would  arise  in  his  heart,  seeing  as  he  did,  that  '  the 
ungodly  came  into  no  misfortune  like  other  folk,  neither  were  they 
plagued  like  other  men/  But  both  the  poet  and  the  prophet,  oo 
further  deliberation,  came  to  a  just  conclusion,  and  '  absolved  the 
gods.'  For,  indeed,  whatever  speculative  diflBculties  there  might 
be  in  the  way  of  such  a  notion,  still  a  practical  belief  there  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  amongst  all  nations  and  languages,  that  man  lives 
under  a  moral  government  after  all.  *  Who  is  he,'  exclaim  the 
ancients  of  Thebes,  '  who  is  he  whom  the  Delphic  rock  of  pro- 
phecy hath  denounced  as  the  doer  of  deeds  unutterable ;  the  man 
of  the  bloody  hand  ?  Time  it  is  that  he  should  flee,  with  a  foot 
swifter  than  the  horses  of  the  winds :  already  hath  the  son  of  Jove 
taken  arms  against  him,  even  hot  thunder-bolts,  and  the  fearful 
Fates  follow  after,  and  who  shall  escape  them  ?'*  Daring  was 
reckoned  the  spirit  of  that  man  who  would  sojourn  under  the  same 
roof,  or  sail  in  the  same  boat,  with  the  profaner  of  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres.  '  And  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  venomous  beast 
•hang  on  the  hands  of  Paul,  they  said  among  themselves,  no  doubt 
this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea, 
yet  vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live*  Why,  but  that  this  belief  is 
so  strong  in  man,  would  such  a  trifle  have  been  left  upon  record, 
as  that  the  pen  and  ink,  with  which  Charles  signed  the  death-war- 
rant of  Lord  Strafibrd,  was  the  very  same  wiUi  which  he  signed 
his  own,  in  the  bill  for  the  Long  Parliament?  Or  why,  but 
for  this,  would  the  remark  have  been  so  general,  that  the  families 
who  despoiled  the  monasteries  rarely  continued  to  prosper ;  *  the 
brand,  which  the  eagle  stole  from  the  altar  (as  the  good  old  Lcaak 
Walton  says),  and  with  which  she  thought  to  make  her  nest, 
serving  only  to  set  it  on  fire.'  '  About  the  year,  I  suppose,  I6l5 
or  16 j6,'  writes  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  curious  treatise  on  the 
"  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege,"  '  I  described^  with  a  pair  of 
compasses,  in  the  map  of  Norfolk,  a  circle  of  twelve  miles,  the 
semi-diameter  according  to  the  scale  thereof,  placing  the  centre 
about  the  chief  seat  of  the  Yelvertons^;  within  this  circle  and  the 

•  (Ed.Tyr.463. 
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borders  of  it,  I  inclosed  the  mansion-houses  of  about  twenty-four 
families  of  gentlemen,  and  the  site  of  as  many  monasteries,  all 
standing  together  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution ;  and  1  then  noted 
that  the  gentlemen's  seats  continued  at  that  day  in  their  own 
fiunilies  and  names,  but  tlie  monasteries  had  flung  out  their  owners, 
with  their  names  and  families  (all  of  them  save  two),  thrice  at 
least,  and  some  of  them  four,  or  five,  or  six  times,  not  only  by 
faH  of  issue  or  ordinary  sale,  but  very  often  by  grievous  accidents 
and  misfortunes/ — A  very  singular  fact,  to  say  the  least  of  it :  but 
die  bare  disposition  to  note  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose — as, 
indeed,  is  the  disposition  in  general  to  construe  calamities  into 
judgments;  for  it  can  only  arise  out  of  a  confirmed  belief  that  we 
are  livine  under  a  maral  government,  whatever  may  be  said  or 
seen  to  the  contrary.     Cases  might  occur  to  stagger  this  opinion, 
as  we  have  said,  and  must  have  occurred,  so  long  as  a  future  state 
of  adjustment  was  only  partially  taken  into  the  estimate.     Still, 
the  opinion  itself  has  universally  prevailed;  nor  can  any  other 
account  of  it  be  given,  dian  that  the  tendency  of  the  constitution 
of  nature  was  felt  to  be  such  as  established  and  supported  it.^ — 
And  this  who  can  deny  ?      Who  can  deny,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  of  whatever  kind  the  invisible  sovereignty  may  be  to  which 
we  are  subject,  prudence  does,  upon  the  whole,  bring  its  appro- 
priate reward  in  this  world,  folly  its  appropriate  penalty? — That 
crimes  are  punished  as  injurious  to  society,  virtues  recompensed 
as  beneficial  to  it ;  the  punishment  or  the  recompense,  no  doubt, 
conveyed  through  the  instrumentality  of  human  means,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  less  faithful  expositors  of  the  will  of  God — society 
itself  being  evidently  of  his  appointment,  and  the  arguments,  both 
moral  and  physical,  being  amply  sufiicient  to  show  that  he  did 
not  intend  '  man  to  be  alone?'      Who  can  deny  that  vice  carries 
along  with  it  strong  symptoms  of  being  a  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples according  to  which  the  world  is  governed  ? — that  a  lie,  for 
instance,  entails  embarrassments  without  end  upon  its  author,  and 
makes  him  feel  that  he  has  entangled  himself  in  the  machinery  of 
the  system  in  which  he  lives?       Who  can  deny  that  there  is  a 
principle  within  him  which  leads  him  to  befriend  the  good,  to 
thwart  the  evildoer ;  a  principle  acting  thus,  without  any  selfish 
object,  but  as  instinctively  approving  what  is  right,  and  condemning 
what  is  wrong  ?      Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  monstrous 
than  a  scheme  where  the  reverse  of  all  this  should  take  effect  ?    Is 
not  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  the  key-stone  of  social  order 
itself? — ^so  that,  as  Milton  argues, 

*  if  this  fail, 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's'base  built  on  stubble.' 

Without 
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Without  it,  we  know  not  how  Christians  could  have  become  such, 
or  to  what  a  Gospel  could  have  appealed  within  the  breast  for  a 
right  of  admission  into  the  world.  ^  If  ye  believe  not  me,  believe 
tl^  works* — ^not  merely  as  exhibitions  of  power,  for  an  evil  spirit 
might  be  supposed  capable  of  doing  works  of  power,  if  that  were 
all,  but  of  goodness  also.  Still  less  can  we  understand  how  heathen 
society  could  have  held  together  for  a  single  week ;  how,  in  its 
discordant  elements,  it  could  have  escaped  self-destruction,  dash- 
ing itself  in  pieces  like  an  ungovemed  and  ungovernable  engine, 
and  expiring  at  length  in  the  midst  of  an  universal  anarchy.  But 
such  a  moral  nature  having  been  given  us  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
the  Deity  intends  we  should  be  subject  to  a  moral  rule ;  and  his 
having  placed  us  in  such  a  situation  at  present  as  affords  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  this  nature,  nay,  as  actually  demands  its  exercise  in 
a  considerable  degree,  is  a  present  earnest  that  He  will  be  ftnaUy 
true  to  this  rule,  and  act  upon  it  strictly. 

Dark  as  the  ways  of  God  may  be,  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  a  rea- 
sonable man  that  He  is  on  virtue's  side :  the  tendency  of  things  proves 
it.  For  instance,  who  can  set  bounds  to  the  prosperity  of  a  natioR.of 
perfectly  righteous  individuals — a  nation  in  which  every  man  would 
literally  do  his  duty  ?  The  wisest  of  the  land  would  be  sent  to  her 
Parliament, — the  national  Senate  would  be  a  conclave  of  sages, — 
BO  unworthy  motives  would  influence  the  electors — ^no  politick  gra- 
titude, arising  out  of  a  strong  sense  of  good  things  to  come — no 
fear  or  favour  would  warp  a  vote — detur  digniori  would  be  the 
uncompromising  motto,  in  the  choice  of  a  man  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty, the  liberty,  the  honour,  the  morals,  the  religion  of  the  em- 
Eire  were  to  be  consigned,  and  whose  solemn  charge  it  would 
enceforth  become,  to  see  that  in  none  of  these  great  interests 
the  conmionwealth  should  take  damage  at  his  hands.  '  Politicians 
who  would  circumvent  God '  would  subside  into  plain  men,  virfao 
would /ear  him.  Faction  would  be  at  an  end.  The  public  weal 
would  never  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
a  minister,  nor  would  principles  reel  under  party  struggles  for 
place  and  power.  New  laws  would  be  made,  for  circumstances 
might  call  for  them,  but  perhaps  they  would  be  few — (Rome 
foundered  beneath  the  multitude  of  her  laws^  legibus  lah&ravif,) 
•^for  patience  to  investigate,  practical  experience  to  understand, 
and  wisdom  to  redress  an  evil,  would  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all ; 
and  they  who  failed  in  these  qualities  would  feel  it,  hold  their 
peace,  and  honestly  confess,  that  *  they  had  nothing  to  draw  with, 
and  that  the  well  was  deep.'  Old  laws  would  be  abrogated  or 
adjusted — for  this,  too,  circumstances  might  require  :  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  done  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  a  no/t/mu$;  for 
it  would  be  considered   that  it  is  m^ore  easy  to   discover   the 
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mischief  which  ao  existing  law  does,  than  tbemischief  which  it 
prevents — that  in  the  application  of  a  theory,  (especially  on  so 
complicated  a  subject  as  political  economy,)  the  most  sagacious 
calculator  may  overlook  some  item  in  the  reckoning,  which  may 
be  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  measure,  however  well  meant — that, 
in  the  actual  business  of  life,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  too 
much  allowance  for  friction — and  that  it  was  a  grave  authority 
(for  XiOrd  Strafford's  was  said  to  be  the  wisest  head  that  stood  on 
any  pair  of  shoulders  in  England,^)  which  declared  '  how  advised 
we  ought  to  be  of  any  innovation,  considering  that  inconve- 
niences are  rather  found  by  experience  than  foreseen  by  judg- 
ment.' Debates,  it  is  indeed  to  be  feared,  would,  in  such  an  as- 
sembly, be  tame;  for  pleasant  sneers  at  the  stupid  prejudices,  anti- 
quated notions,  ecclesiastical  bigotry  of  former  generations,  (those 
dead  lions  at  which  it  is  natural  that  many  should  kick,)  would  pro- 
bably be  suppressed  by  one  thankful  recollection — ^  sic  fortis  Etruria 
crevit.'  Above  all,  such  a  body  would  have  the  cordial  confidence 
and  support  of  the  country,  because,  however  they  might  err^  (as 
still  err  they  would,)  they  would  be  known  to  act  from  public 
spirit  and  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  senators  sitting  under  the  eye 
of  the  great  Task-master.  Then  with  what  promptness  would 
their  laws  be  executed,  appealing,  as  they  would,  to  a  people 
united  in  their  favour  as  one  man :  with  what  spirit,  too,  should 
it  be  needful,  would  arms  be  taken  up  in  then-  defence,  con- 
scious, as  the  nation  would  be,  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
nothing  doubting  but  that  God  would  go  forth  with  their  host, 
covering  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  taking  them  to  hinh» 
self  if  they  fell.  Then  again,  how  would  the  fame  of  so  peculiar 
a  people  spread  into  all  lands ;  how  would  they  be  chosen  by 
strangers  far  and  near  as  the  arbiters  of  their  differences,  the 
peace-makers  in  their  quarrels,  the  counsellors  to  whom  they 
might  repair  without  a  suspicion  of  treachery.  Thus  would  the 
necessity  of  all  subtle  and  crooked  policy  be  spared,  and  the 
balance  of  the  world  fall  naturally  and  innocently  into  their  hands. 
This,  alas!  is  but  an  Utopian  picture;  but  such  is  the  tendency 
of  the  essential  constitution  of  things,  to  give  virtue  the  pre-emi- 
nence ;  of  righteousness  to  exalt  a  nation ;  a  tendency  which  must 
be  very  strong  indeed,  to  preserve  the  world  even  as  it  is,  when 
we  call  to  mind  how  vastly  more  easy  it  is  to  do  evil  than  to  do 
good,  how  the  hand  which  cannot  rear  a  hut  may  demolish  a  palace. 
Kor  will  the  value  of  this  concurrence  between  nature  and  reve- 
lation be  thought  a  trifle,  if  it  be  remembered  how  perplexed 
we  should  be,  had  we  found  that  vice,  instead  of  virtue,  pos- 
sessed essentially  the  advantage  in  this  world ;  and  whilst  revela- 
tion declared  that  God  would  eventually  give  the  triumph  to 
the  good,  nature  asserted  that  present  appearances  were  all  the 
Other  way.  Thus, 
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Thus,  therefore,  a  future  state — a  future  slate  of  rewards  and 
punishments — a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  dispensed 
according  to  a  moral  rule,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
virtue  or  vice  of  the  parties  concerned, — is  written  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  of  nature  itself,  in  characters  legible  enough  when 
they  have  been  brought  to  the  light,  though  it  may  be  that  reve- 
lation was  wanted  to  hold  up  the  candle.  But  our  parallel  does 
not  end  here;* for  if  these  rewards  and  punishments  are  to  be 
measured  out  hereafter  according  to  ment  here,  then  must  this 
world  be  a  state  of  probation,  in  which  such  merit  is  expected 
to  develop  itself.  Accordingly,  revelation  so  represents  it.  And 
again,  the  constitution  of  things,  when  unfolded,  tallies  witli  the 
representation.  For  man  is  an  unformed,  unfinished  creature, 
when  he  begins  his  being,  though  we  refer  him  only  to  the  cha- 
racter he  has  by  and  by  to  support  upon  earth.  His  early  years  are 
but  a  season,  wherein  he  has  to  shape  himself  for  the  portion  of 
his  riper  age — he  is  not  bom  qualified  for  the  part  in  this  life  he 
has  to  play  ;  he  must  fit  himself  for  it  by  much  patient  previous 
discipline — multa  tulit  fecitque  puer.  If  we  look  upon  an  infant 
in  its  cradle,  how  much,  must  we  think,  is  to  be  done,  before  it 
can  become  the  judge,  or  the  statesman,  or  the  great  captain  of 
the  next  generation !  What  a  drilling  must  Barrow  have  gone 
through,  when,  from  a  child  who  delighted  in  fighting  and  setting 
his  play-fellows  to  fight,  regardless  of  his  book — of  such 
uncomfortable  promise,  as  to  make  his  father  devoutly  wish 
that  if  it  should  please  God  to  take  any  of  his  children,  it 
might  be  Isaac — he  grew  up  in  temper  fit  to  win  all  hearts; 
in  science,  fit  to  fill  with  honour  the  mathematical  chair  in 
which  Newton  succeeded  him ;  in  learning,  fit  to  stand  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  amongst  the  most  profound  and  universal 
scholars  of  his  country  !  Such  are  the  subsequent  effects  of  early 
discipline  in  this  life — of  that  scheme  of  probation,  which  requires 
opportunities  to  be  seized  as  they  occur;  gratifications  to  be 
foregone  in  the  hope  of  approaching  recompense ;  miscarriages  to 
be  risked  as  well  through  the  fault  of  others  as  of  ourselves. 
Thus  nature  represents  the  years  of  the  boy  ministering  to  the 
condition  of  his  manhood,  just  as  revelation  represents  his  whole 
threescore  and  ten  years  as  ministering  to  his  condition  in  eternity. 
The  former  scheme*  is  in  miniature  just  what  the  latter  is  in 
large ;  and  if  the  one  be  certain,  surely  the  otlier  may  be  pro- 
bable. 

Nor  is  this  all :  one  feature  there  is  in  the  plan  of  revelation 
more  prominent  than  the  rest, — that  mankind  are  to  be  saved  not 
cttrec%  but  through  a  mediator.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more 
strictly  analogous  to  the  constitution  of  nature  than  such  a  provi- 
sion as  this.     For  is  it  not  dirough  the  mediation  of  others,  that 
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we  live,  and  move,  and  enjoy  our  being  ?  Are  we  not  thus  brought 
into  the  world,  and  for  many  years  sustained  in  it  ?  Is  there  a 
blessing  imparted  to  us,  which  others  have  not,  in  some  measure, 
contributed  to  procure  ?  Nay,  more,  (for  even  the  details  of  this 
dispensation  are  singularly  coincident  with  our  actual  experience,) 
when  punishment  follows  vice  as  a  natural  consequence^  is  not 
a  way  opened  for  escape  very  commonly  by  the  instrumentality 
of  others  ?  -  Is  not  a  shield  thus  mercifully  interposed,  more  or 
less,  between  the  transgression  and  the  extreme  curse  which 
would  have  otherwise  alighted  upon  it?  For  instance,  a 
drunkard  is  on  the  point  of  falling  down  a  precipice  and  breaking 
his  bones ; — had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  his  wilful  folly,  in  '  putting  an  enemy  into  his 
mouth  to  steal  away  his  brains.'  But  a  sober  man  steps  in  and 
rescues  him  from  his  peril.  Here,  dien,  is  a  case  of  a  medi- 
ator mitigating  the  just  severity  of  the  ordinary  wages  of  in- 
temperance. Or,  nobody  happens  to  be  at  hand  to  interpose 
for  the  protection  of  the  delinquent,  and,  accordingly,  down  he 
goes  and  fractures  a  limb.  But  now,  in  his  turn,  comes  the 
surgeon,  and  once  more  snatches  him  from  the  ulterior  ill  effects 
of  the  righteous  accident.  Here,  again,  is  the  case  of  a  mediator 
again  lightening  the  curse.  But  the  man  is  lame  and  incapable  of 
earning  his  daily  bread,  and  if  abandoned,  must^  after  all,  perish 
of  hunger.  And  now  in  comes  his  parish,  or  his  benefactor,  with 
present  food  and  promise  of  more,  and  once  again  is  a  part  of  his 
heavy  sentence  remitted.  The  mediator  is  still  upon  the  alert. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  the  universal  practice  of  vicarious  sacrifice  be 
easily  explained,  unless  it  be  allowed,  that  (howsoever  origi- 
nating) there  was  something  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  which 
unobtrusively,  perhaps,  and  in  secret,  cherished  its  continuance, 
— so  that  nations  who  retained  little  else  of  God  in  their 
thoughts,  retained  this. 

Such  are  some  of  the  bolder  features  of  the  two  schemes  of 
Nature  and  Revelation,  which  answer  as  face  to  face ;  and  the  ar- 
gument once  opened,  it  is  easy  to  pursue  it  (as  Mr.  Hampden 
has  actually  done,  and  often  with  great  success)  '  into  a  thousand 
similes  ;* — for  wisdom  will  be  crying  out  in  the  streets.  It  is 
easy,  for  instance,  to  see  physical  and 'moral  events  playing  into 
one  another's  hands,  as  it  were,  in  a  marvellous  manner,  m  the 
administration  of  this  world; — rain  or  drought  working  out  fa- 
mine, and  famine  working  out  national  demoralization ; — and  thus 
the  virtue  or  vice  of  mankind  greatly  determined  by  vapours,  pre- 
cipitated, or  held  in  solution.  Why  then  should  it  be  thought  a 
thing  incredible  that  the  fall  of  man  should  be  connected  with  the 
tasting  of  an  apple ;  or,  that  physical  causes,  of  various  kinds, 
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operating  the  dispersion  or  temporary  migration  of  the  Israel- 
ites through  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world — Egypt, 
Arabia,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome^ — should  have  been  the 
appointed  means,  whereby  a  nation  of  priests,  a  host  of  reluc- 
tant missionaries,  were  sent  forth  to  spread  far  and  wide  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  to  promote  the  rel^iotu  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Again,  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  administration  of  this  world,  a 
beautiful  uniformity  throughout — a  thousand  things,  great  and 
small^  influenced  by  one  common  cause,  and  tending  to  one  com- 
mon centre ; — the  meanest  individuals  thus  linked  to  the  universe 
itself, — *  the  chicken  roosting  upon  its  perch  to  the  spheres  re- 
volving in  the  firmament/  And  in  the  scheme  of  revelation,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  the  construction  is  the  same,  lliere  it 
would  be  found  (so  we  persuade  ourselves,  and  were  we  at  liberty 
to  pursue  the  subject,  we  think  we  could  persuade  others),  that  the 
great  principle  of  the  redemption  pervades  scripture  no  less  tho- 
roughly, in  all  its  parts,  than  the  principle  of  gravity  pervades  our . 
system ;  — that^  either  in  prospect  or  retrospect,  it  is  hinted,  sha- 
dowed out,  prophesied^  typified,  commemorated,  in  the  entire 
fcheme  of  Old  Testament  and  Mew.  So  that^  withdraw  it,  and 
we  can  discover  little  but  a  series  of  incidents,  some  nugatory, 
some  offensive,  all  disjointed; —trifles,  light  as  air,  detailed  with  a 
circumstantial  pomp  altogether  foreign  from  them; — historical 
transactions  of  the  last  importance  (according  to  man's  judgment) 
overlooked  in  a  most  unaccountable  and  contemptuous  disregard ; 
— in  a  word,  a  rude  and  indigested  mass  of  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials. Bear  this  principle  in  sight,  and  all  these  jarring  elements 
subside  into  their  proper  places,  so  as  to  compose  one  harmonious 
whole;  and  the  domestic  detail,  however  trivial,  the  mere  house- 
hold word,  has  still  its  weighty  and  appropriate  meaning ;  and  the 
light-hearted  mockery  of  an  aged  woman,  for  instance,*  becomes 
as  real  an  instrument  for  telling  forth  die  Almighty's  plan,  and 
bears  upon  it  as  effectually,  as  the  tongue  of  the  seer  itself,  which 
was  touched  with  living  coal  from  the  altar. 

It  is  easy  to  see  again^  in  the  administration  of  this  world,  causes 
and  effects,  running  up  into  one  another  with  a  most  evasive  intri- 
cacy,— nobody  venturing  to  say  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 
The  building  of  a  church  at  Rome,  for  example,  is  coupled  widi 
the  sale  of  indulgences — the  sale  of  indulgences  with  the  exaspe- 
ration of  a  Luther — the  exasperation  of  a  Luther,  with  the  imme- 
diate downfal  of  much,  and,  perhaps,  the  ultimate  downfal  of  all 

*  Geo.  xxi.  6.  Fi€le  AUix't  Reflectionf  upon  Oenesii  and  the  four  last  Books  of 
Moses, — where  this  subject  is  pursued  in  a  maoDer  not  more  ingeoious  than  sati»faciory. 
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spiritual  tyranny  throughout  the  world — ^A  soldier  has  his  leg  broken 
at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  and^  till  the  limb  is  healed,  he  occupies 
himself  with  establishing  a  religious  order,  and  this  eventually 
governs  the  destinies  of  a  great  part  of  mankind ; — these  cases  may 
suffice  of  a  million.  Still  is  the  mechanism  of  precisely  the  same 
character  in  the  scheme  which  revelation  exhibits  : — ^the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  goes  to  the  Nile  to  bathe ;  on  this  hangs  the  preser*'' 
vation  of  the  infant  lawgiver ;,  on  this,  again,  the  release  of  Israel, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  the  promulgation*  of  the  Levitical 
law,  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Or,  to  take  a  more 
mysterious  case,  which  we  will  do  in  the  words  of  a  much  better 
philosopher  than  ourselves,  who  is  speculating,  however,  upon 
quite  another  subject : — 

*  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  miraculous  conception  of  our 
Lord  evidently  implies  some  higher  purpose  in  his  coming  than  the 
mere  business  of  a  teacher.  The  business  of  a  teacher  might  have  been 
performed  by  a  mere  man,  enlightened  by  a  prophetic  spirit;  for,  what* 
eyer  instruction  men  have  the  capacity  to  receive,  a  man  might  have 
been  made  the  instrument  to  convey.  Had  teaching,  therefore,  been 
the  sole  purpose  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  a  mere  man  might  have 
4one  the  whole  business,  and  the  supernatural  conception  had  been 
an  unnecessary  miracle.  He,  therefore,  who  came  in  this  miraculous 
way,  came  upon  some  higher  business,  to  which  a  mere  man  was  un« 
equal.  He  came  to  he  made  a  sin-ofifering  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.' 

So  remarkably  do  the  doctrines  of  scripture  (even  where  they 
are  apparently  least  practical)  lock  into  one  another, — reciprocally 
giving  and  receiving  support. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty,  as  we  have  observed,  in  pursuing 
this  parallel  to  almost  any  extent ;  and  though  we  doubt  not  that 
persons  who  have  been  unused  to  this  peculiar  method  of  argu- 
ment, will  look  upon  much  that  we  have  said,  or  may  have  to  say, 
as  fanciful,  yet  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  if  they  will  make  the 
subject  of  analogy  a  vade-mecum  in  ffieir  ordinary  walks  through 
life,  and  note  the  wide  compass  within  which  it  is  capable  of  ap-' 
plication.  If  we  know  ourselves,  we  are  not  apt  to  be  betrayed 
mto  visionary  views  of  religion  ;  but  this  question  is  one  that  haa 
Iain  in  80<ik  in  our  minds  (so  to  speak)  these  many  years,  and  has 
acquired  fresh  authority  ioevery  one  that  has  passed  over  our  heads. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  we  have  not  been  coih 
tending  for  the  analogy  of  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature, 
as  a  oroo^of  the  trud^  of  revelation ;  the  iTroo/ must  be  supplied 
by  those  many  and  various  matters  of  fact  to  which  scripture 
appeals  for  a  testimony,  and  which  retire  from  the  most  inquisite^ 
rial  scrutiny  (as  we  took  occasion  to  remark  in  a  late  article  on  the 
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Works  of  Paley)  without  a  reproach  or  a  suspicion.  To  these^ 
revelation  fearlesHly  refers  us.  But  of  the  argument  of  the  analogy, 
this,  at  least,  may  be  said,  diat,  it  is  a  very  singular  and  strange 
circumstance,  how  a  few  Galilean  peasants  (unlearned  men,  as 
their  own  writings  demonstrate)  should  have  struck  out  a  scheme 
professing  to  come  from  God,  which,  when  tried  hy  the  test  of 
'  the  course  and  constitution  of  nature,'  (a  scheme  mdisputably 
from  God)  should  be  found  to  hariponize  with  it  so  remarkably. 
It  is  the  more  singular,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  these  rustic 
contrivers  evidently  contemplated  no  such  principle  of  investiga- 
tion, so  that  they  might  square  theirwork  accordingly.  On  the 
contrary,  that  they  do  not  even  propound  their  instructions  as  a 
system  at  all,  but  rather  throw  out  certain  loose  facts  and  doc- 
trines, fragments  rather  than  forms,  which  have  to  be  actually  ar- 
rayed, disposed,  reduced  into  order,  before  they  fall  into  what 
divines  call  a  system  of  theology.  Surely  this  is  a  problem  worthy 
of  a  solution  ;  and  such  as  ought  to  make  an  unbeliever  pause  at 
least,  and  lead  him  to  examine  the  positive  evidence  for  that,  of 
which  the  presumptive  evidence  is  not  at  any  rate  despicable.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  evidence,  furnished  by  analogy, 
would  have  been  little,  had  not  revelation  told  us  where  to  look  for 
it.  And  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  truth  not  at  all  affecting  the  value 
of  that  evidence  when  we  once  have  it.  A  Harvey  was  wanted, 
to  apply  the  anatomical  fact  of  the  different  directions  in  which 
the  valves  of  the  arteries  and  veins  open,  to  the  development 
of  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  yet  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  would  have  been  just  as  real,  if  no  Harvey  had 
lived  to  make  it  known.  The  Newtonian  System,  as  it  is 
called,  might  have  been  hidden  to  this  day,  if  Newton  had  never 
been  bom ;  but  it  would  not  have  been,  on  that  account,  the  less 
certain  that  the  system  existed.  The  '  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature'  has  been  dug  up, — revelation  telling  us  where  to  dig, 
in  order  to  find  it ;  but,  on  coming  to  the  light,  its  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  revelation  is  not,  .on  that  account,  the  less  worthy  of 
all  acceptation.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  read,  '  A  cer- 
tain woman  named  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple  of  the  city  of  Thyatira, 
which  worshipped  God,  heard  us,'  (ch.  xvi.  14.)  Now,  suppose 
this  passage  had  induced  a  search  to  be  made  into  the  ruins  of 
Thyatira ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  stone  had  been  brought  up, 
bearing  a  mutilated  inscription  to  a  worthy  of  that  city,  from  a 
company  of  dyerv,  (o«  /Sa^g«y,*) — the  discovery  of  the  stone  would 
help  to  corroborate  the  assertion  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts, — ^not  at 
all  the  less  effectually,  because  it  happened  to  be  some  hundred 
years  after  the  Acts  were  written  that  the  discovery  was  made, — 

*  Ftde  Wheeler'f  Journey  into  Greece,  uL,  p.  233. 
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and  that  it  was  only  made  then^  because  the  mention  of  the  place 
had  stimulated  curiosity,  and  suggested  the  search. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  pasi  the  several  particulars  of  this  argu* 
ment  rapidly  in  review,  and  reckon  their  cumulative  value,  t^at 
which  answers  to  what  in  architecture  is  called  the  effect^  cannot 
be  inconsiderable  in  the  judgment  of  any  sober  and  dispassionate 
inquirer  after  truth. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  the  argument  from 
analogy,  when  regarded  under  this  aspect,  it  is  not  that  under 
which  Bishop  Butler  contemplated  it  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tion. Whether  he  was  first  put  upon  his  inquiry  by  the 
remark  of  Origen,  which  he  quotes  as  though  it  had  struck  his 
mind  with  the  force  of  a  new  thought,  that  *  he  who  believes  the 
scripture  to  have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  author  of 
nature,  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties  in  it 
as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  nature ;'  whether,  vre  say,  this 
was  the  text  from  which  he  set  out,  and  which  gave  a  com- 
plexion to  his  subsequent  thoughts  throughout,  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  it  being  to  lead  him  to  consider  the  argument  chiefly 
as  an  amwer  to  objections  against  revelation ;  or  whether  he 
thought  that  to  silence  objections  was  in  itself  to  add  to  the  posi- 
tive evidence  in  the  most  effectual  of  all  ways,  by  making  it  carry 
(to  use  a  profane  phrase)  less  weight ;  or  whether,  in  wielding 
his  two-edged  weapon  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  strike  on  the 
side  that  cut  keenest, — for,  as  a  smiter  down  of  the  high  imagina- 
tions of  the  infidel  touching  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  it  is  not 
only  powerful,  but  altogeSier  resistless ;  or  whether,  in  an  age 
like  his  own,  so  '  very  reasonable*  in  its  religious  notions,  he  felt 
a  righteous  zeal  to  foil  the  wise  vdth  their  own  weapons,  and  to 
suggest  to  them,  vdth  all  becoming  humility,  that  there  might 
be,  after  all, — and  even  on  admission  of  dieir  difficulties, — more 
things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  their  philosophy  dreamed 
of:  however  this  might  be,  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  as  an  answer  to 
objections  against  revelation,  that  Butler  regards  the  Analogy, 
rather  than  as  a  witness  of  its  truth ; — that  he  does  not  so  often 
speak  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  when  that  apostle  urges  *  The 
invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,'  as  when  he 
retorts  upon  the  deistical  antagonist,  *  Thou  fool !  that  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die ;' — that  he  sometimes 
employs  it  in  conjunction  with  revelation,  but  much  more  often 
in  opposition  to  unbelief. 

Here,  indeed,  the  argument  of  analogy  is  the  golden  branch, 
before  which  obstacles  fall  and  phantoms  vanish.  Thus :  there 
is  a  presumption  against  miracles.    So  there  may  be,  but  is  there 

not 
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not  ftlto  a  presumption  against  such  a  combination  of  eircum»> 
stances  as  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  Csesar^  meeting  in  any 
one  individual^  prior  to  the  event?  Yet  the  presumption  (how- 
ever great)  yields  before  a  very  small  matter  of  evidence.  Wc 
have  an  impression  on  our  minds,  that  it  was  the  avowed  inten** 
tioUy  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  great  living  poet  to  write  a  Life 
of  Napoleon,  not  on  the  plan  he  adopted,  but  on  one  in 
which  not  a  single  incident  should  be  probable,  yet  all  strictly 
true  ;  and  no  doubt  the  thing  might  have  been  achieved.  The 
presumption  must  have  been  great  against  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  galvanism,  or  many  other  arcana  of  nature,  yet  they 
were  soon  established  on  evidence  not  to  be  gainsaid.  We  sup^ 
pose,  that  had  Palinurus  been  told,  when  he  was  beating  about 
in  the  Mediterranean  three  days  and  three  nights,  neither  sun 
nor  star  appearing,  that  the  time  would  come  when  a  little 
needle's  point  would  '  prate  of  his  whereabout'  with  most  mira-* 
culous  organs,  and  to  the  merest  nicety,  he  would  have  been  hard 
to  be  persuaded.— *Yet  so  it  was.     And  though  we  think  the 

S resumption  at  present  strong  against  the  existence  of  future 
ying  philosophers,  yet  only  a  certain  degree  of  testimony  would 
be  wanted  to  work  our  conviction  that,  having  been  long  volatile, 
they  were  become  volant.  The  course  of  nature,  therefore,  very 
easily  disposes  of  the  question  of  presumption.  But  it  does 
more.  To  those  who  believe  in  a  particidar  Providence  ever 
actively  superintending  the  affairs  of  this  world,  great  and  small, 
miracles  can  present  no  cause  of  offence ;  for  then,  perpetual 
interposition  being  the  order  of  things,  it  is  credible  enough  that 
it  should  sometimes  manifest  itself  in  striking  and  unusual  effects. 
But  the  administration  of  this  world,  it  may  be  said,  is  carried 
on  according  to  general  laws.  Still  there  is  much  on  foot  to  which 
those  laws  do  not  seem  to  apply--^u//»,  as  it  were  (to  use  a 
miner's  phrase),  in  the  constitution  of  things.  What  are  the 
laws,  for  instance,  by  which  a  hurricane,  or  a  pestilence,  or  a 
famine,  pounces  upon  mankind  (<ne9)\]/af  eXcic/vei),  scourging  one 
place  and  sparing  another :  so  hard  to  be  reduced  tQ  any  prin- 
ciple, as  to  be  called  (what  is  another  name  for  our  utter  ignorance 
of  their  nature) — accidents  ?  May  it  not  be  that  times  and  seasons 
proceed  by  rules  prescribed,  till  some  accumulation  of  inconve> 
nience  requires  the  interposition  of  a  hurricane,  or  a  pestilence, 
or  a  famine,  and  still  that  the  interposition  itself  occurs  according 
to  a  general  law  too,  not  to  be  considered  as  an  item  in  a  system 
of  expedients,  implying  defect  or  effort,  unworthy  of  the  contriver, 
since  to  change  implies  no  more  of  this  than  to  create, — for  iif 
there  was  a  defect  before  the  change,  so  must  there  have  beeli 
before  the  creation,  creation  itself  being  a  change;  and  if  an 
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effort  is  required  to  alter,  so  it  must  have  been  to  |>roduc6,-^ 
but  rather  as  the  natural  effect  of  causes  set  at  work  from  the 
beginning.  And  in  like  manner  the  moral  world  may  proceed, 
according  to  general  laws,  till  an  accumulation  of  inconvenience 
demands  the  interference  of  a  miracle;  this,  too,  according  to 
a  general  law,  a  law  by  which  it  was  appointed  when  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world  were  laid,  that,  under  such  and  such  cir- 
cumstances, miracles  there  should  be, — a  law  which  we  might, 
very  probably,  trace  out  and  determine,  if  we  had  but  other  moral 
systems  wherewith  to  make  a  comparison.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  to  deprive  miracles  of  their  value  as  tokens  of  a  com* 
mission  from  God,  as  credentials  of  his  ambassadors,  we  answer 
that  no  such  consequence  would  ensue  ;  for  that  as  k  mere  man 
could  never  calculate  upota  such  an  interposition  occurring  in  his 
favour,  unless  he  had  been  in  communication  with  the  Deity,  so 
its  actual  occurrence  would  be  thought  enough  to  prove  such 
communication,  or,  in  other  words,  to  certify  die  authority  by 
which  he  spake.  Moses,  for  instance,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  lifted  up  his  rod  by  a  happy  coincidence  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  '  universal  plan'  required  that  die  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  should  be  divided  before  the  Israelites ;  but  the  phenomenon 
happening  as  he  waved  his  wand,  it  would  be  at  once  concluded 
that  the  Deity  had  been  with  him,  and  let  him  into  the  secret. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  a  miracle,  but  an  apparent  deviation  from 
the  established  course  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  a  mora/  effect? 
But  (as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  progress 
of  this  argument)  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  events  in  the 
natural  world  made  subservient  to  moral  ends  ;  indeed  so  usual, 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  every  individual  event  is  not  in- 
tended to  produce  finally  some  moral  purpose.  There  may  be 
difficulties  m  either  case,  both  in  the  peculiarities  of  nature  and 
of  revelation — that  we  dispute  not ;  but  our  argument  is  this — ^that 
whilst  we  see  in  God's  natural  government  apparent  interruption^ 
of  general  laws ;  or  phenomena,  which,  if  assignable  to  general 
laws,  are  not  assignable  to  such  as  we  can  discover,  and  are,  there* 
fore,  classed  under  the  head  accidents  (which,  like  sundries,  mean 
just  what  we  can  give  no  account  of) ;  we  have  tio  need  to  be 
staggered  at  the  same  or  similar  mechanism  in  God's  moral  go* 
vernment,  the  presumption  being  rather  the  other  way,  that  irregu- 
larities were  to  be  expected  in  the  scheme  of  revelation,  there 
being  actually  such  in  the  physical  scheme. 

But  is  it  not  strange  that  mankind  should  have  been  suffered 
to  live  so  long  in  the  dark — that  the  virorld  should  have  been  left 
to  drag  on  four  thousand  years,  before  Christianity  was  revealed  ? 
Here,  again,  analogy  steps  in,  exclaiming,  Not  at  all  strange : 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  common  case  in  nature.  How  b 
it,  for  example,  that  herbs  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste 
for  centuries  upon  centuries,  of  which  the  virtues,  when  they  were 
once  discovered, 

■  *  sae  fortified  the  part, 

That  when  death  looked  to  his  dart, 

It  was  so  blunt, 

Fient  haet  o't  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-runt.* 

Indeed  it  is  not  till  within  these  very  few  years  that  a  whole  class 
of  medicines,  and  a  class,  now,  we  believe,  considered  the  most 
efficient, — minerals,  have  been  transferred  from  the  bowels  of  die 
earth  to  the  bowels  of  the  patient,  to  the  great  advantage  of  human 
life.  How  is  it,  to  revert  to  what  we  have  already  touched  upoD» 
that  mankind  were  left  to  blunder  about  upon  the  ocean,  in  perils 
of  waters,  for  so  long  a  period,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
compass  ?  Or  to  live  in  gross  ignorance  of  many  most  essential 
truths,  during  a  number  of  generations,  for  want  of  the  simple 
art  of  printing  ?  There  is  no  end  to  this — the  world,  like  Pro- 
spero's  island,  is  full  of  strange  sounds. 

But  revelation  has  been  communicated  partially  ;  if  it  was 
really  from  God,  and  of  the  importance  alleged,  would  it  not 
have  been  universal?  Yet  which  of  God's  gifts  is  not  imparted 
thus  ?  Health,  and  strength,  and  intellect,  and  property,  are  all 
distributed  in  unequal  proportions — one  man  has  his  lot  cast 
among  the  snows,  and  seals,  and  tripe  de  la  roche  of  a  polar  sky; 
another  on  the  vine-clad  banks  of  the  Loire.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
reconcile  these  things ;  but  it  is  idle  to  raise  an  objection  against 
revelation  upon  a  ground  which  would  equally  deprive  the  Al- 
mighty of  any  hand  in  the  government  of  the  universe. 

But  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  revelation  is  not  demonstror' 
tive  ; — was  it  not  to  be  expected,  that  principles  which  were  not 
for  speculation,  but  use,  and  for  such  use  too,  should  have  been 
set  forth  with  a  perspicuity  which  could  not  be  misinterpreted, 
and  supported  by  testimony  which  could  not  be  refused  ?  Yet 
what  reason  was  there  for  expecting  this?  None,  certainly, 
from  the  condition  of  man  in  this  world.  He  has  been  left  to 
shape  hb  course  through  things  temporal,  not  with  demonstration 
for  his  guide,  but  with  probability  only.  For  can  he  do  more, 
even  in  the  most  critical  step  that  he  takes,  dian  sit  down  first, 
endeavour  to  count  the  cost,  and  then  plant  his  foot  where  there 
seems  most  cause  to  think  he  can  plant  it  safely  ? — musing,  like 
die  suitors  of  Portia,  on  which  of  the  caskets  contains  his  treasure, 
and  often,  like  them,  greatly  perplexed.  Practically  speaking, 
it  is  probability y  in  a  degree  very  much  lower  than  that  whidi 
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pleads  for  the  truth  of  revelation,  that  supplies  the  rule  of  human 
actions,  even  where  life  itself  is  involved.     What  else  launched 
the  boat  of  Columbus  ?     He  sought  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  under  much  doubt,  and  discouragement,  and  danger — the 
very  existence  of  his  object  never  clearly  revealed  to  him,  till  it 
actually  rose  upon  him  from  the  deep,  his  weary  voyage  done. 
Up  to  that  hour,  he  could  only  read  it  in  the  direction  of  a 
current,  in  the  casual  floating  past  of  a  spar,  in  the  sea-weed,  in 
the  land-bird,  in  the  breeze  ;  yet  these  signs  he  laid  up  in  his 
heart,  and  following  them  in  faith,  found  the  world  he  longed 
for :  which  things  are  an  allegory.     Why,  then,  should  a  rule, 
which  thus  obtains  for  the  present,  be  abandoned  for  the  future  ? 
more  especially  as  the  very  uncertainty  (whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  it)  may  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  trial  of  all, 
and  the  most  essential  part  of  the  trial  of  many.     But,  in  truth, 
that  uncertainty  is  very  much  less  than  many  persons  suppose. 
People  are  apt  to  see  the  force  of  evidence  or  of  argument  only 
as  it  makes  for  their  own  prejudices — '  The  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought.'     The  wolf,  when  he  was  learning  to  read,  could  make 
nothing  out  of  the  letters,  whatever  they  might  be,  that  were  set 
before  him,  but  '  lamb.'     Cudworth  suggests  that  even  geome- 
trical theorems,  (that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  for  instance, 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,)  if  connected  with  offensive  moral 
truths,  might  possibly  become  the  subject  of  doubt  and  contro- 
versy.    And  Mr.  Le  Bas,  who  adopts  this  sentiment  in  his  valu?- 
able    Essay  on  Miracles,  adds  in  a   note,   somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Warburton's  illustrations,  *  if  the  Pythagorean  propo- 
sition (Eucl.  i.  47)  were  to  impose  on  mathematicians  the  Pythor 
gorean  maxim  of  a  strict  vegetable  diet,  what  carnivorous  stu- 
dent of  geometry  would  ever  get  to  the  end  of  the  First  Book 
in  Euclid  ?     Or  if  we  could  conceive  the  doctrine  of  Fluxions 
had,  somehow  or  other,  been  combined  with  an  obligation  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  ynne ;  does  any  one  believe  that  it  would 
have  gained  its  present  undisputed  establishment  throughout  the 
scientific  world  ? — Should  we  not  at  this  very  day  have  many  a 
thirsty  analyst  protesting  that  he  was  under  an  absolute  inability 
to  comprehend  or  to  credit  the  system?' 

But  what,  if  miracles,  the' foundation  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
should  not  always  be  found  agreeable  to  the  commands  of  God  ? 
— What,  if  the  power  of  working  them  should  have  sometimes 
fallen  into  bad  bands,  and  have  been  used  for  evil  purposes  ? — 
What,  if  a  wonder  could  be  worked  in  confirmation  of  the  duty  of 
Idolatry  ?♦ — Or  in  defiance  of  a  message  of  the  Most  High  ?f — Or 
in  establishing  the  pretensions  of  a  false  Christ  ?j: — What,  if  those 

•  Deot  xiii.  1, 2,  3.  f  Exod.  vii.  11..  t  Matt  xxiv.  24. 
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who  were  outcasts  themselves^  should  have  prophesied  and  ejected 
evil  spirits?*  —  Would  not  this  render  the  worth  of  miracle 
diemselves  in  evidence  of  revelation  equivocal  ?  Many  of  our 
divines  would  here  deny  the  premises ;  would  not  allow  that  any 
confusion  of  this  kind  was  permitted,  and  explain,  accordingly, 
die  texts  which  may  seem  to  imply  the  contrary*  If,  however, 
we  admit  this  objection  of  the  Deists  to  be  well-founded — if 
we  admit  that  such  abuse  of  supernatural  gifts  was  sometime^ 
allowed,  and  that^  being  allowed,  it  caused  many  to  doubt; 
still  are  not  great  abilities  very  often  suffered  in  these  days  to 
do  the  same?  Such  a  prophet,  or  worker  of  miracles,  as  we 
speak  of,  w^ould  but  have  been  playing  a  part  similar  to  that 
which  a  Tindal,  or  a  Bolingbroke,  or  a  Paine,  has  played  since, 
and  lived.  They  would  but  have  been  applying  high  talents  to 
base  ends.  The  truth  is,  the  possessor  of  rare  endowments,  of 
whatever  kind,  if  he  prostitutes  them  to  the  object  of  making 
*  one  of  the  little  ones '  to  offend,  will  have  to  answer  for  it ;  but 
then  the  little  ones  themselves,  upon  this  as  uport  other  occasions, 
are  expected  to  exercise  their  own  understanding  ('  that  candle  oi 
the  Lord  within  them,*t)  upon  the  tendency  of  the  conflicting 
evidence,  which,  no  doubt,  Providence  will  always  take  care  shall 
preponderate  on  the  side  of  the  truth ;  and  the  perplexity  may  con- 
stitute a  part  of  their  trial, — it  may  be  the  Master's  pleasure  that 
the  *  wise  servant '  shall  have  his  discretion  subjected  to  this  very 
test. 

But  the  severity  with  which  the  Deity  is  made  to  act  in  scrip* 
ture  is  another  lion  in  the  way;  a  nation  is  to  be  cut  off,  not  in 
its  guilty  members  only,  but  in  all  that  belongs  to  it, — ox  and 
sheep,  infant  and  suckling,  camel  and  ass.  Is  not  this  a  hard  say- 
ing ?  Yet,  hard  as  it  is,  it  is  just  what  the'  course  of  nature  con- 
firms. A  flood,  for  instance,  now  acts  under  precisely  the  same 
orders,  as  a  Joshua  or  a  Saul  did  heretofore, — making  no  greater 
distinction  of  persons  or  things.  When  Catania,  or  Lima,  or  Lisbon 
was  destroyed,  no  reservation  was  observed  in  favour  of  women, 
or  children,  or  cattle.  The  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed 
them  up,  whatever  was  their  innocence.     Yet 

'  Plagues  and  earthquakes  shal^e  not  heaven^s  design.' 

Or,  again, — must  not  vast  numbers  miscarry  under  a  dispensation 
like  that  of  Christianity,  where  so  much  is  exacted  of  beings  so 
frail?  Can  that  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Author  of 
the  universe,  which  portrays  him  under  the  character  of  an 
austere  man, — or,  can  that  scheme  belong  to  the  merciful  God 
which  describes  the  gate  of  his  kingdom  as  strait,  the  way  nar- 

■"  [  •  M«tt.  vU.  22723]  t  Pn>v.xx.«7^ 
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roW|  and  the  incomers  few  ?  Are  there  so  many  beings  to  btf 
bom  only  to  perish?  Here  we  feel  that  we  are  entering  on 
*  thoughts  abfitruse/  which  warn  us^  with  Eve,  to  ^withdraw.  But 
still,  appalling  as  the  consideration  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  very 
tme,  Uiat  in  the  actual  constitution  of  things,  there  does  seem  to 
be  a  prodigious  waste  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  Ufe — that  of 
the  seeds  sown,  few  grow  into  plants — that  of  the  animals  which 
see  the  light,  few  are  bom  to  enjoy  it — that  we  give  a  corporal 
papg  to  many  a  poor  beetle  as  we  walk  across  the  field — that  we 
boil  water  for  our  food,  and  destroy  myriads  of  animated  atoms* 
The  objection  thus  viewed  ought,  indeed,  to  stimulate  our  exer-' 
tion,  but  certainly  ought  not  to  shake  our  faith.  Or,  further 
still,  that  punishment,  having  no  end,  or  next  to  none,  should 
be  assigned  to  sins  committed  during  the  brief  span  of  three-' 
score  years  and  ten,  seems  to  be  hard  measure,  difficult  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  believe.  Yet  the  constitution  of  nature 
appears  to  uphold  &e  dismal  doctrine ;  for  how  often  does  a 
single  act  of  folly  or  guilt  entail  upon  the  offender  a  whole  life  of 
su&ring,  sorrow,  or  shame  ! — 'the  chastisement  out  of  all  propor-* 
tion  (as  might  be  supposed)  to  the  sin.  It  was  the  unwise  or 
unjust  exaction  (call  it  which  you  will)  of  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
thirty  shillings,  from  one  of  his  subjects,  that  inflicted  upon  a  king 
of  England  the  downfal  of  his  throne,  the  loss  of  his  head,  and 
the  exile  of  his  children.  It  was  a  single  act  of  carelessness  (if 
we  are  to  believe  Shakspeare)  in  putting  into  another  king's  hand, 
by  mistake,  a  schedule  of  efiects,  that  excited  the  monarch's  cu-* 
pidi^,  and  wrought  the  plunder,  the  disgrace,  and,  eventually,  the 
death  of  a  Wolsey. 

But  the  method  by  which  revelation  represents  the  Deity  to 
effiect  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  man  is  very  roundabouL 
From  a  Being  whom  nothing  can  let  or  hinder,  a  more  direct 
and  expeditious  course  was  to  be  expected.  Yet  why  sol 
Certainly  the  system  on  which  this  world  proceeds  argues  no 
such  precipitation  of  plan — quite  the  contrary.  You  may  say, 
God  might  command  the  stones  to  be  made  bread,  or  the 
clouds  to  rain  it;  but  this  he  does  not.  He  chooses  rather  to 
leave  mankind  to  till,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  gather  into  bams,  to 
grind,  to  bake,  and  then  to  eat — a  process  not  only  very  long, 
but  in  some  respects,  ^  priori^  very  unpromising,  very  unlikely  to 
answer  its  end.  But,  as  one  of  our  old  divines  quaintly  remarks, 
die  Almighty  ^  not  unusually  looks  the  contrary  way  to  that  he 
moves  ;  and  while  men  love  to  go  the  nearest  way,  and  often  fail, 
God  commonly  goes  about,  and  in  his  own  time  comes  safe  home.' 

But  the  whole  apparatus  of  Christianity  is  mearif  unworthy  its 
■lago^ent  pretensums  ;->^ts  ^eat,  the  bosom  of  God — ^its  voica^ 
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the  harmony  of  the  world.  Be  it  so :  join,  if  you  will,  in  the  que- 
rulous cry  of  that  mighty  man,  the  captain  of  the  host  of  the  King 
of  Syria, — still  the  argument  of  analogy  demolishes  the  objection, 
whatever  may  be  its  force ;  for  what  is  more  common  in  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  than  for  prodigious  consequences  to  flow  from 
apparently  mean  beginnings?  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
rambles  into  a  Turkish  village,  and  what  comes  of  it  ? — She  sends 
to  England  the  secret  of  inoculation,  thereby,  perhaps,  contri- 
buting more  to  the  welfare  of  her  countrymen,  than  all  the  con- 
querors of  the  East.  Dr.  Jenner  observes,  that  the  taailk-maids 
of  Gloucestershire  escape  the  small-pox  altogether ;  and  what  is 
the  result  ? — that  vaccination  is  discovered,  and  the  uncleanly  flux 
of  a  cow  mitigates  still  further  that  noisome  disease,  and  econo- 
mises life  more  successfully  than  a  whole  college  of  physicians. 

But  the  scheme  of  the  atonement,  as  developed  in  revelation, 
seems  to  exhibit  the  Deity  as  regardless  whether  the  innocent  or 
the  guilty  suffer,  provided  suffering  there  be  :  is  this  credible  ?  It 
may  be  a  difficulty  (for  all  the  objections  we  have  touched  are  real 
difficulties),  but  it  is  a  difficulty  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  as  that 
which  the  scheme  of  nature  presents,  and  neither  greater  nor  less. 
'  /  have  done  wickedly,  but  these  sheep  what  have  they  done  ?'  is 
not  an  exclamation  fitted  for  David  only.  Napoleon  determines 
upon  an  invasion  of  Russia, — the  unjust  act  is  not  immediately 
visited  upon  himself ;  he  coolly  puts  on  his  fur-cloak,  gets  into  his 
traineau,  and  flies  to  his  faithful  city ;  but  his  innocent  followers 
(innocent  of  planning  the  enterprise,  we  mean)  are  called  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  iniquity,  by  being  frozen  to  death  round  the  ashes 
of  their  own  watch-fires.  Delirant  reges,  pleduntur  Achivi,  is  an 
adage  of  very  old  standing.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  therefore,  the 
arrangement  is  not  at  all  incredible. 

But  why  an  atonement  at  all  ? — Why  should  not  repentance 
alone  suffice  to  reconcile  us  to  the  Deity  ?  We  are  not  bound  to 
tell  why  ;  but  this  we  can  tell,  that  in  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
sorrow  for  offences  does  not  in  general  remove  the  evil  they  entail 
upon  the  offender — it  does  not  *  trammel  up  the  consequence ;' 
it  does  not,  for  instance,  acquit  the  deceiver  of  his  contempt,  or 
the.  libertine  of  his  disease,  or  the  rogue  of  his  halter. — ^Affliction 
there  may  be,  but  there  must  be  fine  too;  and  the  natural  feelings 
of  mankind  bear  witness  to  this,  for  (as  we  have  already  hinted), 
if  sorrow  had  been  thought  enough  by  the  heathens,  why  should 
they  have  added  sacrifice?  There  is  one  consideration, however, 
suggested  by  analogy,  which  is  an  answer  to  this,  and  to  almost  all 
objections  both  against  natural  religion  and  revealed — our  very  m- 
perfect  knowledge  of  either.  We  erect  ourselves  into  judges  whilst 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  case ; — we  decide 
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upon  a  piece  of  very  intricate  mechanism,  \vhilst  we  are  acquainted 
with  very  few  of  its  paits  ; — we  pronounce  dogmatically  upon  a 
move  at  chess,  whilst  we  do  not  see  all  the  positions  of  the  men. 
The  constitution  of  nature  is  evidently  a  scheme.  Thus  the  rela- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  a  watch  to  one  another  is  not  more 
certain  than  that  of  the  several  parts  of  the  animal  frame.  The 
springy  the  barrel,  the  chain,  the  wheels,  are  all  proportionate 
and  adapted  each  to  each,  but  with  no  greater  care  than'the  bones 
are  articulated ;  the  hinges  of  the  joints  made  double  or  single ; 
the  vitals  protected,  the  head  by  a  strong  box,  the  heart  by  a 
basket  of  ribs ;  no  one  member  being  able  to  say  to  another,  '  I 
have  no  need  of  thee.'  Here,  then,  is  relation  of  parts  in  the 
tnc/iricfua^indicating  that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  a  scheme. 
Let  us  extend  our  circle,  and  we  may  observe  that  the  lungs  of 
animals  are  made  with  a  reference  to  the  air  they  have  to  breathe, 
their  eyes  to  the  light  whereby  they  are  to  see ;  for  the  former 
could  not  play  in  such  an  element  as  water,  nor  the  latter  be  useful 
for  vision,  if  the  rays  of  light  impinged  with  the  momentum  of  a 
hail-storm.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  sym- 
metry with  which  all  things  are  constructed;  quadrupeds  and 
birds  bearing  some  proportion  to  man  and  to  one  another  in  size ; 
vegetables  only  suffered  to  attain  a  height  suitable  to  those  who 
have  to  live  among  them  or  upon  them.  With  what  alarm  should 
we  contemplate  the  growth  of  grass,  if  there  was  no  assignable 
limit  to  its  elevation — if  it  threatened  to  bury  us  alive,  like  Gul- 
liver in  the  corn  of  the  Brobdignags ;  or  how  should  we  be  dis- 
mayed on  observing  the  advance  of  a  blight,  when  the  insects 
composing  it  might  severally  assume  (no  law  forbidding)  the  size 
of  a  behemoth?  Here,  then,  we  have  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  place  he  lives  in — still  a  scheme.  Once  moi-e  let  us  extend 
our  circle,  and  we  find  the  air  standing  in  due  relation,  not  only 
to  the  lungs  of  animals  on  the  earth,  but  to  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
receiving  his  rays,  not  as  upon  a  bed  of  wool,  but  upon  a  trans- 
parent, subtile,  elastic  substance,  through  which  they  may  be  rea- 
dily drawn  by  *  a  team  of  little  atomies'  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. Here  we  have  the  relation  of  nearer  to  more  remote  parts 
— still  a  scheme.  Yet  more:  the  sun  to  which  we  have  thus 
traced  up,  stands  in  his  turn  related  to  other  planets  besides  our«; 
the  law  by  which  he  attracts  them,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  he 
contains,  being  no  less  nicely  adjusted  than  the  minutest  of  the 
subordinate  elements  which  we  have  been  examining  ;  and  if  we 
could  explore  the  abyss  beyond,  we  should  probably  perceive  that 
this  system  itself,  of  which  the  sun  is  thus  the  centre,  nolds  a  rela- 
tionship no  less  complete  to  other  systems  as  great  and  glorious  as 
our  own ;  and  thus,  that  the  mutual  dependencies  of  things  are 
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unbroken  throaghout  the  entire  universe,  and  that  all  conspire  to 
one  vast  and  incomprehensible  scheme.  Then  again,  the  several 
parts  of  such  a  system  are  not  to  be  regarded  under  one  relation 
only  (as  we  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  considering  them),  but  under 
many  relations,  involved  and  intenr^'oven  in  a  manner  the  most  com- 
plicated— one  principle  answering  many  ends.  Thus,  the  con- 
struction of  the  body  is,  in  its  essential  features,  the  same,  whether 
the  animal  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  earth,  the  ocean,  or  the  sky. 
So  again,  the  air  wlbich  supplies  the  lungs  is  equally  fitted  for  the 
propagation  of  sounds,  the  conveyance  of  scents,  the  mitigation 
of  heat,  the  aliment  of  vegetables,  or  the  impulse  of  vessels — the 
constitution  of  nature  hereby  exhibiting  itself,  not  merely  as  a 
scheme,  but  as  a  scheme  of  extreme  complexity,  full  of  wheeb 
within  wheels, — if  touched  in  one  place,-  trembling  under  the  touch 
in  a  thousand  other  places.  Now,  this  being  the  natural  consti* 
tution  of  things,  would  it  not  be  idle  in  auy  professor  in  the 
world  to  get  up  and  say,  '  such  a  particular  in  this  mechanism 
is  defective ;  it  would  have  been  better  thus :  the  air,  fof  in- 
stance, would  have  been  far  less  objectionable,  if  it  had  not 
been  of  a  density  suflicient  to  blow  down  my  castles.'  It  might 
be  an  advantage  to  you  that  your  castles  should  have  stood 
(would  be  the  obvious  answer) ;  but  supposing  the  change,  how 
would  the  system  at  large  be  affected  by  it, — the  lungs  of  ani* 
mals,  the  passage  of  light,  the  aliment  of  plants,  and  numberless 
other  matters,  of  which  we  know  nothing  ?  It  is  possible  that 
this  alteration  for  which  you  plead  would  have  involved  the  de- 
rangement of  die  universe.  Your  suggestion  (saving  your  Pro- 
fessorship) might  be,  after  all  (as  Horsley  would  have  said),  only 
^  a  rude  jog  from  the  clumsy  fist  of  a  clown,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  machine.' 

The  natural  government  of  God,  then,  being  evidently  a 
scheme,  and  a  very  elaborate  one,  it  is  probable  from  analogy  that 
his  moral  government  is  a  scheme  too;  indeed,  there  is  further 
cause  for  believing  this,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  physical 
world  seems  to  be  itself  in  relation  to  the  moral,  just  as  the  vege- 
table is  subordinate  to  the  animal,  and  the  animal  to  the  intel- 
lectual kingdom  ;  but  if  a  scheme  at  all,  then  one  having  a  multi- 
tude of  bearings,  very  few  of  which  come  within  our  cognizance. 
To  raise  objections,  therefore,  against  what  we  may  fancy  irregu- 
larities in  it,  whether  we  look  to  the  general  plan  of  Providence, 
or  to  Christianity  as  a  particular  scheme  under  that  plan,  is  to 
charge  God  foolishly,  because  it  is  to  charge  him  ignorantly. 
*  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  V — it 
may  still  be  justly  replied,  as  it  heretofore  was,  to  such  puny  as- 
sailants,— 'Hast  (hoa  entered  into  the  springs  of  the  sea?  hast 
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thou  v^alkedin  the  search  of  the  depths  ?  Have  the  gates  of  death 
been  opened  to  thee,  or  knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  V 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  more  unphilosophical  to  find  fault  with 
the  physical  order  of  things,  on  the  score  that  where  there  is  such 
air  as  ours  there  may  be  hurricanes/ than  to  reproach  the  moral 
order  of  things  with  the  existence  of  evil,  tlfe  partial  difi'usion  of 
good,  the  imperfect  evidence  for  the  truth  of  revelation,  or  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  it ;  the  true  answer  in  both  cases  being 
one  and  the  same — that  we  are  quarrelling,  not  with  independent 
matters,  standing  alone  or  on  their  own  merits,  but  with  parts  of 
a  very  intricate  scheme,  subservient  to  it  in  how  many  ways,  and 
with  what  propriety,  he  only  who  can  survey  the  whole  can  tell. 
This  is  a  portion  of  his  great  theme  on  which  Bishop  Butler 
deUghts  to  dwell ;  his  Sermons,  as  well  as  his  Essay,  are  full  of  it 
Nor  can  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  more  instructive  lesson,  than 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  grave  example  of  such  a  n^n  ;  that 
he,  so  acute,  so  patient,  so  profound,  so  fruitful  in  anticipating 
objections,  so  candid  in  estimating,  so  triumphant  in  repelling 
them,  so  gifted  with  powers  of  combining  and  developing  the 
hints  of  God's  secret  counsels,  which  lie  scattered  over  the  face 
of  things, — that  he,  a  man  thus,  endowed,  a  giant  even  in  days 
when  giants  there  were,  should  ever  be  reminded,  and  should 
ever  be  reminding  us,  of  his  ignorance ;  that  the  Incomprehen-f 
sible,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite,  sets  all  the  pride  of  our  under* 
standings  at  nought,  and  by  intricacies  which  He  gives  us  to 
unravel,  and  contrarieties  which  He  gives  us  to  reconcile,  and 
depths  which  He  gives  us  to  fathom,  and  shades  which  He  gives 
us  to  illumine,  forces  from  us  a  confession  unfeigned,  that  the 
wisest  are  but  as  fools  when  measuring  themselves  against  Him, 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  and  who  oft,  amidst 
'  Thick  clouds  and  dark 
Chooses  to  dwell,  his  glory  unobscured, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Circles  his  throne.' 
Such  an  example  cannot  be  lost  upon  an  age  in  which  any  mo* 
desty  is  left — rebuking  the  superficial  scoffer,  as  it  does,  after  the 
manner  of  Newton  to  Halley,  *  Mund,  Mund,  talk  not  of  this 
question  ;  you  have  not  considered  it,  I  have.' 

Such  is  the  argument  from  analogy ;  the  most  effectual,  per* 
haps,  that  can  be  urged  against  the  unbeliever ;  for  many  of  his 
objections,  being  indisputable  difiiculties,  do  not  always  admit  of 
a  ready  answer,  and  an  abortive  attempt  at  one  would  only 
strengthen  his  prejudice  and  harden  his  heart.  But,  to  retort  his 
own  objections  upon  himself,  to  drive  him  (if  he  would  be  true  to 
his  principles)  from  unib^lief  to  atheisDA — ^from  a  philosopl^  which 
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stumbles,  to  be  sure^  at  the  foolishness  of  a  confession  of  the  faith, 
to  a  philosophy  that  reposes  in  the  wisdom  of  a  confession,  that 
there  may  be  contrivance  without  a  contriver,  and  governance 
without  a  guide, — this  is  to  take  him  in  his  own  toils,  and  to  goad 
him  into  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  a  verdict  which  saddles  him 
with  conclusions  so  monstrous. 

We  cannot  close  our  paper  without  adverting  to  a  dissertation 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  prefixed  to  his  cheap  edition  of  the 
Analogy.  We  do  it  with  the  most  entire  good-will  to  its  author 
(however  we  may  differ  from  him),  whose  desire  to  give  increased 
circulation  to  such  a  work,  at  such  a  period,  can  be  viewed 
with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  unmingled  respect.  And 
here  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  this  revival  of  a  taste  for 
the  writings  of  Bishop  Butler,  indicated  by  the  several  publi- 
cations of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times ;  for,  whether  the  demand 
for  those  writings  originated  with  the  laity  themselves,  who 
would  satisfy  their  own  scruples,  or  with  the  clergy,  who  would 
supply  them  with  the  best  means  of  doing  so,  no '  better  choice 
could  have  been  made — none  more  candid,  more  discreet,  more 
according  to  knowledge.  It  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Wilson  to 
say,  that  he  shows  every  disposition  to  pay  suitable  homage  to 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  church  ;  and  that  his  epitome  of 
the  Analogy  is  faithful  and  luminous.  Still  he  has  some  fault  to 
find  with  the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  learned  prelate  is  not 
sufficiently  scriptural  in  his  language,  nor  elevated  in  his  views  of 
Christianity : — 

*  It  is  impossible  (says  Mr.  Wilson)  to  calculate  the  additional  good 
which  the  Analogy  would  have  effected,  if  its  unnumbered  readers  had 
been  instructed  more  adequately  by  it  in  the  spiritual  death  and  ruin 
of  man  in  all  his  powers  by  the  fall ;  in  the  inestimable  constitution  of 
special  grace  established  by  the  Gospel ;  in  the  gratuitous  justification 
of  the  sincere  believer  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  Jn  the  divine  nature 
and  properties  of  true  faith ;  in  the  mighty  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  illuminating  and  sanctifying  man ;  and  in  the  consolation 
and  universal  obedience  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith.* — p.  143. 

Now,  to  the  opinion  here  expressed  we  cannot  altogether  sub- 
scribe ;  for  to  whom  was  the  Analogy  chiefly  addressed?  Not  to 
believers,  though  to  them  it  does  indirectly  minister,  confirming 
them  in  their  acceptance  of  that  religion  which  the  constitution  of 
nature  bespeaks  to  be  a  twin-sister  of  its  own ;  but  it  was  for 
sceptics,  or  unbelievers,  that  it  was  principally  meant ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  had  not  such  abounded  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Butler, 
the  Analogy  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  For  he  lived  at  a 
time;  as  we  leara  from  himself,  when  '  the  licentiousness  of  the 
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upper  classes,  combined  with  the  irreligion  industriously  propa- 
gated amongst  the  lower/  was  tending  to  produce  ^  total  profli- 
gacy ;'  when  a  *  levelling  spirit^  upon  atheistical  principles/  was 
to  be  apprehended,  as  it  had  before  been  actually  experienced 
on  pnnciples  of  enthusiasm  ;*  when  *  religion  was  become  so  very 
reasonable,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart  and  affections, 
if  such  words  signify  any  thing  but  the  faculty  by  which  we  discern 
speculative  truth  ;'f  when  it  was  thought  needful  to  propitiate  the 
hearers  of  a  sermon  on  the  '  Love  of  God/  by  protesting  at  the 
outset  that  the  '  subject  was  a  real  one,  notliing  in  it  enthusiastic 
or  unreasonable  ;'J  when,  *  in  every  view  of  things,  and  upon  all 
accounts^  irreligion  was  the  chief  danger  ;'§  when  to  preach  the 
love  of  our  enemies  was  called  *  rant  ;'||  when  '  there  was  a 
general  decay  of  religion  in  the  nation,  observed  by  every  one, 
for  some  time  the  complaint  of  all  serious  persons — the  influence 
of  it  more  and  more  wearing  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  even  of 
those  who  did  not  pretend  to  enter  into  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject, whikt  the  numbers  of  those  who  did,  and  who  professed 
themselves  unbelievers,  increased — and  with  their  numbers  their 
zeal,  ze<d  for  nothing,  but  against  every  thing  that  wa$  good 
and  sacred  amongst  men  ;'^  when  '  the  signs  of  God's  coming' 
were  believed  to  be  *  but  too  apparent  /  for  that,  '  as  different 
ages  had  been  distinguished  by  different  sorts  of  particular  errors 
and  -vices,  so  the  deplorable  distinction  of  that  was,  an  avowed 
scorn  of  religion  in  some,  and  a  growing  disregard  of  it  in  the 
generality.'** 

These  were  the  times  for  which  Butler  had  to  provide;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  he  acted  like  a  wise  master-builder,  when  he 
laid  ih«  foundation,  and  left  others  to  build  thereon.  Besides,  it 
was  not  Butler'o  object  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
but  to  prove  its  credibility :  he  was  not  its  interpreter,  but  its 
advocate.  With  the  doctrines,  in  their  full  extent,  the  constitution 
of  nature  (which  was  his  concern)  had  comparatively  little  to  do. 
It  was  applicable  indeed  to  the  gross  features  of  Christianity, 
and  to  these  he  applied  it,  but  to  the  nicer  details  it  was  not. 
The  element  was  of  a  quality  fit  for  injection  into  the  main  trunks 
and  arteries,  but  was  not  subtle  enough  to  insinuate  itself  into  all 
the  minuter  parts  of  the  vascular  system.  It  was  applicable,  for 
instance,  to  the  great  dispensation  of  a  Mediator,  but  not  to  his 
metaphysical  nature,  or  to  the  degree  of  ruin  (whether  total  or 
partial)  from  which  He  restored  mankind ;  and,  indeed,  nothing 
can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  pains  Butler  takes  to  avoid  all 
questions  which  might  immediately  or  remotely  minister  to  strife — 
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all  ques^ons  which  plight  narrow  the  sphere  within  which  his  book 
would  be  suffered  to  walk  with  effect.  He  doe*  not  wish  to  speak 
to  Calvinist  or  Annini^n,  to  philosophers  of  this  school  or  of  that, 
but  he  wishes  to  speak  to  men  in  general — to  ple^d  the  credibility 
of  Scripture  in  general ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  use  (as  the  alge- 
braistQ  would  say)  general  ^xprfssiom.  Hence  such  terms  as  ^  fa^ 
pulties  of  perception  and  action/  *  living  powers/  *  living  agents/ 
*  the  living  being  each  man  calls  himself/  which,  to  be  justly 
estimated,  (as  Mr.  Hampden  properly  observes,)  n^ust  be  regarded 
as  exclusions  of  any  particular  theory  concerning  the  QQul.  In 
like  manner,  he  speaks  of '  the  unknown  event,  death  /  {^nd,  what 
is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  still,  he  will  not  shackle  himself 
(logical  as  he  is)  with  a  definition  of  the  sense  in  which  he  use9 
^hq  word  '  miracle/  contii^nting  himself  with  saying,  that  ^  the 
notion  Qf  it,  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  divine  mission,  has  been 
Stated  with  great  exactness  by  divines,  and  is/  he  thinks,  *  suflt- 
ciently  understood  by  every  oqe.*  Moreover,  the  oAscurify  pf 
Bishop  Butler,  which  has  been  sometimes  complained  of,  aris^i 
lis  far  as  it  exists,  chiefly  out  of  this  veiy  mode  of  treating  his  sub- 
ject ;  for  he  was  hereby  sometimes  *  obliged  tp  express  himself  in 
a  manner  which  might  seem  strange  to  such  as  did  not  qbgerve  tJte 
T€(i$on  for  it;'  and  the  secret  operation  of  the  same  principle 
probably  caused  him  to  be  so  very  sparing  of  his  examples — his 
mind  still  delighting  to  read  nature  with  a  broad  eye,  aqd  *  sicarce 
bringing  itself  to  set  down  instances.'  Person^  not  familiar  with 
the  analytical  nomenclature  are  often  puzzled  with  a  proposition^ 
where  the  numbers  are  expressed  in  letters,  who  would  readily 
understand  it  if  a  particular  case  were  taken,  and  figures  substi- 
tuted for  them. 

Nor  is  this  all :  so  determined  is  Butler  to  cast  hia  net  as  wide 
as  possible,  •  to  gather  of  every  kind/  that  he  frequently  argues 
upon  the  principles  of  others  and  not  his  own ;  proving  his  pointy 
to  be  sure,  not  from  those  principles,  but  wiwiikstanding  them, 
'  omitting  what  he  thinks  true'  (and  we  beg  attention  to  this,  sis 
bearing  v^ry  closely  on  the  question  in  debate)  *  and  of  the  tUinost 
imporiuTice,  merely  because  by  others  thoujght  unintelligible  or 
not  true.'*  Now,  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  deny,  that  some  of  the 
propositions  which  he  would  willingly  have  seen  adopted  into  the 
work  of  Bishop  Butler,  were,  at  least,  matters  of  much  debate  in 
Bishop  Butler's  time.  Mr.  Wilson  believes  them  to  thekr  full 
extent:  he  finds  them  (so  he  expressly  saysf)  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  the  plan  of  '  the  Analogy  /  then  cau  he  still  profit  by  *  the 
Analogy,'  and  add  to  it  that  which  he  thinks  lacking.  Another 
man  may  believe  them  only  to  a  more  limited  extent ;  he  also 
*p.408.  t^i»««r^  p.  146. 

finds 
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finds  his  opinions  compatible  with  '  the  Analogy' — he  therefore  can 
profit  by  it  too.  A  third  may  not  as  yet  believe  them  at  all  (and 
amongst  the  motley  multitude  for  which  Butler  had  to  cater,  tiiis 
was  a  very  common  character) :  he,  therefore,  is  to  be  won,  not 
by  overwhelming  him  at  once  with  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
gospel,  but  by  submitting  to  him  that  the  gospel  is  not  a  thing 
incredibley  and  leaving  him  to  draw  hi^  own  conclusions.  ^  A 
narrow-necked  bottle,'  says  Quintilian  somewhere,  *  must  be 
humoured :  pour  gently,  or  you  spill  instead  of  fill.*  *  Reculer 
pour  mieux  sauter'  is  not  the  worst  of  f  repch  proverbs. 

But,  indeed,  *  the  entire  corruption,'  or  *  the  total  moral  ruin'  of 
man,  or  the  ^  alienation  of  his  whole  mor^l  nature  from  God,''*'  which 
Mr.  Wilson  would  have  had  introduced  by  Butler,  is  a  doctrine 
which  that  profound  inquirer  did  not  bold ;  and,  moreover,  is  a 
doctrine,  which,  if  established,  would,  in  our  opinion,  shake  his 
argument  to  its  foundations.  In  his  Serpions,  which  abound  in 
elements  of  his  greater  work,  and  in  some  cases  may  serve  as  a 
commentary  upon  it,  he  is  chiefly  occupied  in  determining  the  in- 
ward frame  of  man  ;  and  his  own  search  and  experience  lead  him 
to  think  that  his  form  had  not  yet  lost  aU  her  original  brightness ; 
that  in  addition  to  those  passions  which  he  shares  in  common 
with  brutes,  there  is  another  principle  peculiar  to  him,  even  a 
conscience,  a  moral  sense,  a  something, — call  it  by  what  name  we 
please,  whereby  we  respectively  assign  to  right  and  wrong,  appro- 
bation or  blame ;  that  this  principle  is  felt  to  speak  like  one  having 
authority — authority  as  distinguished  from  mere  power,  for  this 
any  baser  principle  may  possess ;  that  it  aeats  itself  above  the  other 
constituent  parts  of  our  nature, — inspects  them,  pronounces  on 
them,  nothing  within  us  meanwhile  denouncing  this  as  an  act  of 
unbecoming  usurpation;  that  however  the  rabble-rout  of  disorderly 
passions  may  attempt  to  set  it  at  nought,,  it  is  still  acknowledged 
as  a  sovereign  (in  this  instance  at  least)  by  divine  right ;  that  the 
Author  of  Nature,  by  planting  such  a  monitor  within  us,  answer- 
ing to  virtue  or  vice  by  a  corresponding  pleasure  or  pang,  after 
the  manner  of  a  gratified  or  violated  sense,  now  recognising,  as 
with  the  feelings  of  the  enchanter, 

'  the  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground,' 

and  now  again  perceiving,  as  with  those  of  the  witch, 
*  By  the  pricking  of  the  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes* — • 

that  the  Author  of  Nature,  by  endowing  us  with  such  a  faculty, 
declares  himself  for  virtue  and  against  vice ;  declares,  therefore, 

♦  Dissert.,  pp.131,  144, 

r  2  bis 
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his  present  goverament  not  to  be  arbitrary  but  moral,  and  thereby 
declares  (as  Butler  argues)  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments^  dispensed  according  to  a  moral  rule,  shall  be  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things.  It  is  therefore,  ultimately,  upon 
this  basis  of  a  sense  of  right  and  \vrong  implanted  to  a  certain  de-> 
gree  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  Butler  builds  his  high  ai^ument : 
deny  it,  that  is,  assert  the  total  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and 
his  foundations  sink  under  him.  Nor  does  Mr.  Wilson  himself, 
in  some  places,  fail  of  being  aware  of  this.  It  seems  to  us,  in-> 
deed,  to  be  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  him  ;  for  he  elsewhere 
expressly  asserts,  that  '  all  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  ap- 
peal to  our  moral  nature,  and  meet  precisely  the  faculty  of  judging 
which  we  still  possess ;  and  would  have  no  medium  of  proof,  and 
therefore  no  authority  to  convince,  if  this  moral  s^nse  should  be 
denied.'*  Now  this  is  just  what  Butler  would  contend  ;  but 
how  is  it  consistent  witli  that  doctrine  of  a  *  total  moral  ruin,^  which 
it  is  made  a  matter  of  charge  against  him  that  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently inculcate  ?  To  allow  a  '  moral  sense,*  and  yet  to  insist  on 
a  '  total  moral  ruin,'  appears  to  us  as  incongruous  as  to  allow  some 
sense  of  hearing,  and  yet  to  insist  on  a  total  deafness.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  undertaking  to  draw  human 
nature  into  lime,  but  only  to  draw*  it  out  of  coal-dust — to  shelter 
it  under  those  principles  which  a  Hooker  or  a  Barrow  has  de- 
livered  to  us,  who,  whilst  they  maintained  the  existence  of  a  law 
of  reason,  *  a  law  comprehending  all  diose  things  which  men,  by 
the  light  of  their  natural  understanding,  evidently  know,  or  at 
least  may  know,  to  be  beseeming  or  unbeseeming,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  good  or  evil  for  them  to  do,'^  were  at  the  same  time 
ready  to  confess  that  it  would  be  in  vain  *  to  search  all  the 
generations  of  men,  sithence  the  fall  of  onr  father,  Adam,  to 
Und  one  man  that  hath  done  one  action  which  hath  passed  from 
him  pure,  without  one  stayne  or  blemish  at  all. 'J  No  man 
can  be  farther  than  Bishop  Butler  from  advocating,  with  the 
Schoolmen  of  old,  the  integrity  of  our  nature.  The  supposition 
that  the  *  world  is  in  a  state  of  ruin  seems  to  him  the  very  ground 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  if  not  provable  by  reason,  at 
least  notxontrary  to  it.'§  No  man  can  vindicate  more  nobly  or 
more  thankfully  the  merciful  scheme  of  the  atonement,  (if  there  be 
any  one  part  of  his  book  more  satisfactory  than  another,  it  is  where 
he  handles  this  vital  question ;)  but  that  does  not  entail  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  effixcingW  the  image  of  its  Creator  altogether  from 

•  p.  HO.  +  Ecclei.  Pol.,  B.l,  §8. 

J  HooVer*8  '  Discourse  of  Justification/     Sec,  also,  Barrow,  vol.  i.,  fol.,  Ser.  xtri.j 
Tol  ii.,  Ser.  vii. ;  as  compared  with  vol.  ii.,  Ser.  i. 

i  Analogy,  p.  287.  ||  Dissert  p.  107. 
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the  soul  of  the  unregenerate  man,  as  a  preliminary  step — thereby 
confounding  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  the  charity  of  a  Titus 
with  the  cruelty  of  a  Nero,  and  making  such  appeals  as  these,  of 
vi'hich  Scripture  contains  many,  unintelligible.  '  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy- 
work  :  there  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their  voice  is  heard 
among  them.'  The  creation,  therefore,  was  qualified  to  preach, 
and  man  (the  natural  man)  had  a  certain  corresponding  capacity 
to  receive  what  was  taught.  '  The  gentiles  which  have  not  the 
law  do  by  nature  the  things  written  in  the  law.'  The  gentiles, 
therefore,  were  not  wholly  lawless :  '  nature'  was  in  some  sense  a 
guide  to  them  in  morals.  God,  even  in  the  times  of  the  gentiles^ 
*  left  not  himself  without  witness  in  that  he  did  good.'  Man, 
therefore,  must  have  been  in  some  measure  fitted  to  approve  the 
good,  to  appl^  it  to  its  Author,  or  where  was  the  witness  ?  *  If  ye 
love  them  which  love  you,  what  thanks  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  (t.  e. 
heathens)  love  those  that  love  them' — a  very  low  degree  of  be- 
nevolence this  assuredly,  but  something  nevertheless.  '  If  a  man 
provide  not  for  his  own,  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  Infidels, 
therefore,  were  capable  of  this  act  which  is  enjoined  Christians 
as  commendable.  '  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye 
not  what  is  right  T  asks  our  Lord.  In  themselves,  tnerefore, 
was  lodged  some  capacity  of  doing  this,  or  why  the  question  ? 
And  the  instinctive  aversion  which  is  felt  to  accept,  in  tne  literal 
meaning,  such  a  text  as  *  he  who  hateth  not  father  and  mother 
cannot  be  my  disciple,'  does  not  surely  arise  from  its  being  directly 
in  contradiction  to  other  texts,  (for  if  there  were  no  others  to 
<^ualify  it,  there  would  still  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,)  but 
sunply  from  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  a  man's  heart,  which 
tells  him  at  once  that  the  Almighty  cannot  intend  what  the  words 
in  their  strict  acceptation  imply. 

Possibly  some  ambiguity  may  have  arisen  in  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  religious  persons  of  thd  nature  of  man,  from  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  scripture  :  for  when 
the  apostle  says  that  the  gentiles  *  were  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath,'  it  is  plain  that  he  could  not  employ  the  word  in  the  same 
sense  as  when  he  says  tliat  the  '  gentiles  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law.'  In  the  one  case,  man  is  spoken  of  as  the 
creature  of  his  natural  appetites ;  in  the  other,  as  tlie  disciple  of 
his  natural  conscience.  And  perhaps  this  distinction  would  be 
found  the.  key  to  other  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  language  of 
holy  writ.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  St.  Paul  leaves  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  human  corruption  undetermined  ;  and 
that  we,  therefore,  may  safely  do  the  same.  That  it  is  very  great 
.DO  man  who  knows  bis  own  heart  can  doubt*  But  it  is  the  prac- 
tice 
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tice  of  that  apostle^  M^heti  he  woiild  humble  his  disciples,  to  make 
his  appeal  rather  to  their  sense  of  the  evil  they  have  done,  than 
to  their  sense  of  the  evil  they  have  inherited — the  former  they  feel 
to  be  iheiT  faulty  the  latter  their  misfortune.  It  never  can  be  well 
to  exalt  one  part  of  a  system,  at  the  expense  of  another ;  to  mag- 
nify the  mercies  of  redemption,  in  themselves  too  great  and 
glorious  to  need  exaggeration,  by  sinking  the  subject  of  that 
redemption  below  the  brutes,  and  holding  up  to  him  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  himself  a  monster  frpm  which  he  instinctively  recoils  as  a 
hideous  caricature.  *  Let  God  have  his  own,'  says  Bishop  Hall, 
(whose  authority  is  often  abused  on  this  point,)  ^  in  the  ttorst 
creature  ;  yea,  let  the  worst  creature  have  that  praise  which  God 
would  put  upon  it.'*  The  covenant  of  mercy  Bishop  Butler 
founds  in  this,  even  in  the  incarnation,  sacrifice,  and  interces- 
sion of  Christ,  together  with  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  not  to  supersede  our  own  endeavours,  but  to  render  them 
effectual. f  But  having  thus  assigned  to  the  two  latter  persons 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  their  respective  shares  in  the  salvation  of 
man,  he  is  unwilling  to  rob  the  Father  himself  of  the  honour  due 
in  turn  to  Him  also ;  and  accordingly,  he  cautions  us  ^  not  to 
charge  God  foolishly,  by  ascribing  that  to  Him  or  the  nature  He 
has  given  us,  which  is  owing  wholly  to  our  own  abuse  of  it :' 
adding,  ^  men  may  speak  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  experience  they  have  had  of  it,  but 
human  nature,  considered  as  the  divine  workmanship,  should, 
methinks,  be  treated  as  sacred,  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He 
man.'j:  And  this  image,  he  might  have  continued,  must  in  some 
degree  have  survived  the  fall,  for  the  murder  of  a  man,  of  a  fatten 
man  is  forbid,  expressly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  outrage 
against  that  image. — Gen.  ix.  6. 

This  is  the  creed  of  Bishop  Butler ;  and  before  we  condemn  it, 
we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Socinians  of  the  present 
day  are  in  many  cases  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
days  of  Cromwell ;  that  not  *■  high  imaginations'  only,  but  •  volun- 
tary humility'  also,  may  put  true  religion  in  jeopardy ;  its  history 
in  this  country,  from  the  Reformation  downvvards,  bearing  ample 
testimony  to  both  positions;  and  that  whilst  it  has  alternately  suf- 
fered under  a  dead  calm  or  an  euroclydon,  according  as  extravagant 
notions  of  human  perfection  or  human  depravity  have  prevailed  for 
the  season,  the  church  of  England,  holding  that  middle  way,  which, 
in  most  cases,  is  the  safest,  content  to  leave  some  ground  still 
debatable,  and  laying  herself  out,  in  her  Articles  and  Ldturgy,§ 
^ over 

♦  ContempU,  B.  ix.  5.  f  v.  ii.  p.  444.  Oxf.  t  v.  ii.  p.  134.  Oxf. 

$  We  refer  oar  readers,  oa  fhU  subject,  to  Archbishop  Lswreoce's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, 
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church  to  do,  hds  ex^reised  the  niost  wholesome  influence  Over 
the  rationalist  abd  fanatic  iu  thdr  turns,  bringing  both  back  to  a 
better  mind,  by  '  making  her  own  moderation  known  unto  all 
men/ 


fi^i.i'    tM; 


Art.  VII.— De  fa  NScessit^  ifune  Dictntute.    Par  M.  Cottu, 
ConseilleV  i  la  Cour  Royale  dfe  Pari§.     Paris.     1830. 

/^UT  of  the  troubled  ocean  of  I^rench  politics,  we  consider 
^^  ourselves  fortunate  iu  being  able  to  fish  up  a  pamphlet,  not 
only  masculine  in  its  style,  but  judicious  in  many  of  the  views 
which  it  takes  of  a  question  in  itself  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
at  this  moment  overlaid  with  so  much  passion,  that  he  must  be  a 
very  skilful  as  well  as  a  very  bold  man  who  steps  forward  in  that 
country  to  tell  so  many  honest  truths.  M.  Cottu  divides  his  book 
into  three  heads : — in  the  first,  he  describes  the  anarchy  already 
produced  by  the  law  of  elections  established  by  the  existing  Char* 
ter  ;  in  the  next>  he  points  out  the  only  modifications  in  those  laws 
which,  in  his  opinion,  are  compatible  with  the  state  of  society  in 
France  ;  and,  lastly,  he  expatiates  on  the  danger  which  the  crown 
runs  in  deferring  to  assume  what  he  calls  the  dictatorship-^-a 
measure,  as  he  conceives,  rendered  indisputably  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country. 

He  begins  his  argument  by  pointing  out  what  were  the  unani^ 
mous  wishes  of  the  three  orders  in  the  state  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution — and,  as  every  one  of  these  objects  has  actually 
been  attained  by  the  country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
them.  The  French,  at  this  moment,  have,  in  point  of  fact,  few 
or  no  grievances  to  complain  of, — the  whole  of  the  outcry  now 
raised  being  about  matters  of  moonshine.  The  States-general^ 
assembled  in  1789,  required— 

'  that,  in  future,  their  consent  should  be  required  for  passing  laws, 
and  for  imposing  taxes— that  ministers  should  be  held  responsible— 
that  the  public  burdens  should  be  equally  shared  by  all  bis  Majesty's 
subjects — that  all  citizens  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
eligible  to  all  situations — that  the  unfair  privileges  of  the  provinces, 
ana  various  other  remnants  of  feudal  servitude,  should  be  abolished — 
that  no  citizen  should  be  arrested  unless  by  the  warrant  of  a  competent 
authority — that  the  judges  should  be  irremovable,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  parliaments  defined — ^that  the  reasons  for  every  imprisonment 
should  be  stated,  ilnd  all  trials  be  in  open  court — that  punishments 

•— — — — ^ ^ 

tores,  particularly  Ser.  Ui^  and  Notes  10.  IB  >  and  id  Biabop  Somner^  <  Apotiolic 
Preaching  considircd/  p,  196  el  ffjf . 

should 
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• 
sbould  be  in  future  softened,  and  the  civil  and  crinunal  laws  reyised— 
that  property  should  be  held  sacred— and,  finally,  that  a  law  should 
be  passed,  declarinfir  the  exact  number  of  members  of  each  order  in  the 
States-general,  their  mode  of  election,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  to  do  business.' — pp.  3,  4. 

Such  were  the  reasonable  wishes  of  France,  '  when,'  according 
to  the  Resume  O^^al  *  quoted  by  M.  Cottu,  « the  nation  thought 
less  of  renewing,  or  completely  changing  the  constitution,  than  of 
weeding  out  Uiose  abuses  which  were  silently  undermining  it ;  and 
when  they  were  less  occupied  in  fomenting  mischievous  innova- 
tions by  the  promulgation  of  unheard  of  principles,  than  in  respect- 
ing and  sustaining  those  ancient  establishments,  which  long  expe- 
rience had  proved  to  be  good,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  state 
owed  its  glory  and  prosperity  ever  since  its  commencement.' — p.  5. 

M.  Cottu  proceeds  to  show,  and  we  think  with  great  success, 
how  the  indiscreet  measure  of  uniting  the  three  Estates,  and 
making  them  debate  in  common  and  not  separately,  gave  die 
preponderance  to  the  most  numerous  class,  who,  being  without 
property,  titles,  or  other  privileges,  themselves,  never  rested  till 
they  had  stripped  the  others  of  all  such  distinctions.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in 
die  assistance  of  the  populace,  who,  being  once  initiated  into 
the  mystery  of  their  own  strength,  naturally  wished  to  share  in 
the  spoil,  and  accordingly  overturned  the  throne,  pounced  upon 
the  nch,  robbed  them  of  their  property,  and,  by  every  species 
of  bloodshed  and  injustice,  gave  fearful  expression  to  that  inbred 
hatred  which  they  felt  for  all  who  were  more  gifted  by  fortune 
than  themselves. — (p.  8.)  M.  Cottu  says  nothing  of  the  treat- 
ment which  the  church  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  revolu- 
tionists ;  and  it  aflFords,  by  the  way,  a  striking  instance  of  the 
force  of  certain  feelings  which,  unfortunately,  prevail  too  gene- 
rally in  France,  that  this  writer,  though  treating  expressly  of 
the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  their  relative  bearings  on 
one  another,  never  alludes  to  a  church  establishment,  and  only 
once  in  his  whole  work  even  mentions  the  subject  of  religion. 
In  fact,  such  is  the  general  detestation  of  religion  in  France,  not 
to  call  it  by  so  mild  a  name  as  neglect,  that  we  presume  M. 
Cottu,  whatever  he  may  think  himself,  dared  not  risk  the  ridicule, 
or  the  contempt,  which  would  inevitably  have  attached  to  his  book, 
had  he  spoken  respectfully  of  Christianity,  or  its  institutions. 

He  goes  on  to  state,  however,  that  as  there  was  nothing  very 
extraordinary — at  least,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen— in  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  so  no  one  need  be  in 

— — — — —  y 

*  R^sumft  G^n^ral  et  exact  des  cahiera  et  pouvoira  remis  par  les  Bailliages  et  S6n6- 
chautse^s  du  Royaudie  i  leurs  d^put^s  auK  Etat9  G6n^aux.    Tome  ii.  p.  27. 
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the  least  surprbed,  should  the  same  scenes  be  re-enacted  upon  the 
first  fitting  opportunity. 

*  All  these  excesses,  spoliations,  and  massacres/  he  observes,  ^  sur- 
prised nobody  but  the  simple  and  ignorant,  for  they  were  strictly  in  the 
current  order  of  things,  and  true  to  the  passions  of  mankind.  ('*  lis 
dtaient  dans  Tordre  naturel  des  choses,  parce  qu'ils(i talent  dans  Tordre 
des  passions  humaines.")  In  all  times,  the  like  transfer  of  power  to 
improper  hands  must  produce  exactly  the  same  evils.  In  place  of 
Messrs.  La  Borde,  and  Magon  Labalue,  it  will  be  Messrs.  Lafitte, 
Casinrir  Perrier,  and  Ternaux,  who  will  be  made  the  victims  of  the 
popular  fury ;  this  will  be  the  only  diflference.  The  wealthy,  merely 
because  they  are  so,  will  always  be  made  to  expiate  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  without  riches,  the  crime  of  being  exempt  from  those  priva- 
tions to  which  the  poor  are  subjected.  But,  eventually,  however 
systematic  the  reign  of  terror  and  destruction  may  be  made,  the  spilling 
of  blood  must  have  an  end — for  our  very  senses  refuse  to  minister  for 
ever  to  our  hatred,  and  become  wearied  with  endless  proscriptions.  We 
then  drive  back  the  brutal  assassins  who  have  disturbed  the  public 
peace,  and  cast  about  for  some  form  of  government  which  shall  place 
the  authority  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  know  how  to  use  it,* — p.  9. 

In  following  up  this  principle,  we  think  nothing  can  be  more 
conclusive  than  the  manner  in  which  M.  Cotiu  shows  that  in  a 
limited  or  constitutional  monarchy,  there  ought  to  be,  and,  indeed, 
must  be  great  distinctions  of  rank  and  property  recognised  by 
law ;  and  if  so,  that  a  preponderating  share  of  power  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  orders,  otherwise  the  less 
wealthy  classes  will  inevitably  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  utterly 
destroy  those  valuable  distinctions  which  are  essential  character* 
istics  of  such  a  monarchy. 

'  It  is  an  undoubted  truth,'  he  says,  ^  because  it  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  our  being,  that  in  every  society,  where  there  are  rich  and 
poor,  the  power  must  be  vested  in  the  rich,  if  the  poor  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  swallowing  up  the  wealthy. 

*  For  the  same  reason,'  he  adds, '  in  every  community  where  we 
find  privileges  which  are  established  and  recognised  by  the  laws,  the 
government  of  the  country  must  belong  essentially  to  the  privileged 
orders  in  question,  provided  those  privileges  are  not  to  be  overturned. 

*  These  truths  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one,  except  by  those  specu- 
lative reasoners,  who  delight  in  cooking  up  a  hiunan  nature  of  their 
own,  altogether  different  from  that  which  Providence  has  set  in  action 
here.' — p.  19. 

He  points  out,  also,  with  great  neatness  and  force  (p.  37)  how 
completely  Montesquieu  was  in  error  with  respect  to  the  British 
constitution,  when  he  supposed  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  es* 
sentially  a  representative  of  the  democratical  branch  of  the  state, 
instead  of  beings  as  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  representative  of  all 
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ihe  different  ohlerB,  the  grettt  preponderance  beings  of  coursd, 
given  to  that  class  which  has  the  greatest  wealthy  and)  Conse^ 
quentlj,  the  greatest  influence,  out  of  doors.  These  principles, 
however,  Upon  which  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  this  countrj 
mainly  depend,  have,  according  to  M.  Cottu,  been  quite  misun-» 
derstood  in  France,  not  only  now,  but  upon  etery  occasioh  when 
England  hjls  been  taken  as  their  niodel.  The  following  confession 
fchows  a  wonderful  degree  of  candour  in  ^  Frenchman : — 

*  It  must  be  acknowledged,  with  sorrow,  that  in  all  feurope  there  is 
no  country  so  ignorant  of  politics  as  France.  You  may  find  there,  it 
is  true,  profound  enough  financiers  and  skilful  agents,  as  well  al 
uprightly  writers  and  graceful  speakers  ;  but  you  will  search  in  vain 
for  a  single  statesman.  At  all  events,  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  one 
answering  to  this  description,  who  has  come  to  the  surface,  out  of 
the  crowd  of  ambitious  rivals  who  have  been  struteling  for  power 
during  these  fifteen  years  on  the  steps  of  the  throne. 

'  We  are  so  reduced,  by  the  laxity  of  our  manners,*  he  continues, 
•  to  a  passive  obedience, — which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  interrupted 
by  a  few  sparks  of  independence — that  we  can  strike  no  middle 
course  between  slavery  and  revolt.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  perverse  levity 
of  our  political  nature,  that  we  are  never  more  flexible  fttid  submissive 
than  at  the  very  moment  after  committing  such  funous  ftcti  of  rebel- 
lion, that  it  might  have  been  thought  we  could  never  again  hold  terms 
at  ail  vidth  the  authorities  which  we  had  just  been  opposing  with  such 
rancour.* — p.  29. 

'  Is  it,  then,  wonderful,*  he  asks  in  thfe  next  page,  *  that  the  Char- 
ter, falling  suddenly  into  the  hands  of  a  people  so  little  ripe  for  free- 
dom, {si  peu  mdr  encore  pour  la  liberie,)  should  have  been  understood 
by  no  one,  and  that  its  consequences  should  not  have  been  perceived 
by  our  statesmen  V — p.  31. 

He  then  describes  the  manner  in  which  his  countrymen,  while 
endeavouring  to  copy  the  English  House  of  Commons,  formed  a 
body,  representing  almost  exclusively  the  democratical  branch  of 
the  state,  and  leaving  the  others  almost  Entirely  without  influence. 
To  show  how  little  this  is  conformable  to  the  system  in  England, 
he  gives  a  table,  by  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the  658 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  298  are  returned  by  the  ii>- 
fluence  of  the  peers  ;  171  by  wealthy  commoners ;  afad  18  by  the 
crown;  while  only  171  are  freely  elected  by  the  other  interests  of 
the  state.  His  table,  in  which  the  details  of  this  statement  are 
given,  is  not,  indeed,  correct,  but  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  mark 
to  establish  his  position  ten  times  over. 

^  Were  the  House  not  thus  organized/  he  adds,  •  and  were  it  purely 
democratic  in  its  formation,  you  would  have  anarchy  in  a  moment, 
instead  of  the  most  perfect  order ;  and  in  place  of  complete  har- 
mony, you  would  presently  see  axjitU  war/— p.  89  • 

We 
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W^  think  it  would  afford  the  subject  of  b  modt  interesting  and 

useful  inquiry^  to  trace  the  practical  operation  of  the  above  prin-* 

ciples  in  forming    the  decisions  of  parliament.      We  see,  for 

example,  measui-es  of  great  applirent  expediency  brought  forward, 

which  are  recommend^,  as  it  would  Stem,  by  the  general  voice  of 

the  nation  \  and  yet,  though  cflrried  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 

they  are  lost  in  the  HbUse  of  Lords.    If,  however,  the  measures  in 

question  be  good,  bt  stich  as  the  e^cisting  state  of  society  requires^ 

they  are  sure  to  come  into  notice  again,  and  they  now  pass  the 

Commons  with  a  larger  majority  than  at  first — thus  marking  the 

progress  of  public  opinion,  by  its  effects  upon  the  representatives 

of  the  nation.     The  Lords,  however,  in  spite  of  all  this,  may  still 

resist  these  measures,  add  it  is  not  until  the  majority  of  the  House 

of  Commons  reaches  to  a  certain  amount  that  their  success  is 

finally  attained.     Now,  we  conceive^  that  in  all  these  different 

stages  of  the  proceeding,  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 

be  found  to  bear  a  pretty  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  of  aristocra- 

tical  influence  which  enters,   ks  an  essential  principle,  into  its 

composition.     Accordingly,  if  this  theory  be  sound,  it  is  nbt  until 

the  majority  of  those  persons  out  of  the  House  possessed  essentially 

of  the  power,  eithier  through  rank  or  wesllth,  are  convinced  that 

any  given  measure  is  good^  or  at  all  events  safe,  that  the  House  of 

Commons  will  indicate,  by  its  votes,  that  the  time  has  arrived 

when  the  Upper  House  is  prepared  to  approve  likewise. 

This,  if  we  understand  it  right,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
M.  Cottu's  idea  of  giving  the  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  power 
As  to  public  affairs  virtually  t6  those  members  in  the  state,  who, 
in  private  matters,  have  the  greatest  share  of  influence,  and  who, 
both  in  a  public  atid  a  private  point  of  view,  having  most  to  lose 
by  a  revolution,  are  the  most  likely  to  interest  themselves  in  main* 
taining  order  and  justice  ;  in  other  wolt}^,  in  supporting  a  steady 
and  constitutional  government. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  all  the  other  members  of 
the  body  politic,  including,  of  course,  the  democratitdl  part  of  it, 
are  benefited  fully  as  much  by  the  operation  of  this  cautious,  anti- 
innovation  principle,  as  the  aristocracy  themselves,  who  are  the 
indirect  agents,  but  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  power,  can  never 
defeat,  though  they  may  often  modify  or  retard,  a  measure  that  is 
salutary.  Our  limits,  however,  forbid  us  to  enter  upon  such 
tempting  speculations  at  length,  though  this  hasty  glance  at  them 
may  be  useful  in  clearing  up  a  class  of  political  phenomena,  but 
too  much  mystified  by  vulgar  prejudices,  and  a  set  of  cant  phrases 
in  ridicule  of  that  sagacity  which,  having  stood  the  wear  and  tear 
of  so  many  ages,  is  worrti  the  whole  march  of  modern  intellect 
put  together ! 

After 
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After  sketchings  with  considerable  spirit^  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made,  by  the  various  ministers  of  France,  since  the 
Restoration,  to  cobble  their  constitution,  and  to  leave  that  of 
£ngland  far  behind  (see  p.  44),  our  author  proceeds  to  show,  but 
too  clearly,  that  under  the  present  law  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
of  obtaining  a  Chamber  which  shall  pass  enactments  conformable 
to  what  he  thinks  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  monarchy,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  state — ^which  he 
considers,  throughout  his  argument,  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  following  remarks  of  M.  Cottu  are  worthy  of  much  atten- 
tion, as  pointing  out  one  of  the  most  inevitable  of  all  the  evils 
which  threaten  his  country : — 

•  There  is  no  political  notion,  however  false,  which  will  not  in  its 
turn  be  enthusiastically  received  in  France.  \t  was  believed,  at  one 
time,  for  instance,  that  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  elective  system, 
arose  from  the  great  proprietors  not  having  sufficient  influence  on 
the  returns ;  and  it  was  conceived  that  the  desired  harmony  would  be 
restored  by  giving  a  higher  degree  of  influence  to  those  persons  who 
paid  the  most  direct  taxes.  This  reliance,  however,  which  still  sub- 
sists amongst  the  lovers  of  good  order,  and  most  remarkably  so  in 
those  who  possess  the  king's  confidence,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
errors  that  ever  entered  into  a  statesman's  head,  and  may,  ere  long, 
lead  to  measures  fraught  .with  every  mischief. 

'  The  fallacious  hope  alluded  to  rests  upon  a  state  of  things,  which 
may,  perhaps,  exist  at  this  moment,  but  which  our  law  of  succession  is 
rapidly  destroying.  Very  possibly,  the  majority  of  the  greatest  direct 
contributors  to  the  revenue,  in  each  department,'  are  now  composed  of 
families  ctosely  allied  to  the  crown  by  their  habits,  their  old  recol- 
lections, and  their  rank  and  station ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that  this  majority  would  send  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties only  persons  well  disposed,  like  themselves,  to  the  cause  of 
royalty.  But  by  our  ruinous  process  of  subdividing  property,  these 
very  families  must  soon  inevitably  dwindle  into  the  class  of  minor 
contributors,  and  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  places  occu- 
pied by  new  comers,  whose  riches  have  been  derived  from  commerce. 
When  this  unavoidable  change  shall  have  come  about,  the  crown 
can  no  longer  reckon  upon  the  attachment  of  the  persons  in  possession 
of  the  greatest  properties,  and  will  have  nothing  to  hope  from  that 
quarter,  except  such  support  as  the  selfish  interest  of  those  proprietors 
may  induce  them  to  lend  to  government.  But  let  us  examine  for  an 
instant  what  the  amount  of  that  interest  is  likely  to  be. 

'  It  may  be  urged  that  the  interest  of  a  wealthy  man  of  the  de- 
scription alluded  to,  is  merely  that  there  should  be  public  tranquillity 
and  security  of  property,  and  that  he  cares  about  nothing  else.  But 
this  is  not  a  correct  view.  He  cannot  but  Avish  that  things  should  be 
so  arranged  in  the  state  that  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  should  be  at 
the  top  of  the  tree.    Consequently  he  will  become  a  secret  enemy  to 
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pnTileges  established  in  favour  of  any  other  order,  and  be  animated  by 
a  restless  desire  to  destroy  them.  A  revolution  will  have  nothing 
terrible  in  it  to  his  eyes,  if  he  can  only  persuade  himself  that  it  may  be 
effected  without  shocks,  without  resistance,  and  that  it  can  be  managed 
without  stirring  up  the  populace  to  take  a  share  therein.' — p.  44.  .  .  . 
•  This  is  a  fallacy,'  adds  Mr.  Cottu,  in  a  note  to  page  47,  *  by  which 
the  upper  classes  from  the  city  (les  hautes  classes  de  la  bourgeoisie) 
are  perniciously  influenced.  Deceived  by  the  apparent  placidity  of  the 
lower  orders — whom  the  existing  revolutionists  have  not  yet  thought 
it  their  interest  to  rouse — ^they  are  persuaded  that  a  new  revolution 
may  be  effected  nowadays  without  the  smallest  derangement  of  the 
public  peace.  What  infatuation  !  What  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  lessons 
of  experience  !  Men  profit  nothing  by  experience,  and  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  mere  playthings  of  the  same  passions, 
and  the  victims  of  the  same  errors.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obviously  impossible,  as  our  author 
distinctly  shows,  that  the  present  aristocracy  could  be  invested,  as 
that  of  England  is,  with  the  nomination  of  a  preponderating  pro- 
portion of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  are  neither  numerous 
enough,  nor  are  they  possessed  of  sufficient  wealth  and  conse- 
ijuence  in  other  respects,  to  entitle  them  to  this  privilege,  or,  if 
it  were  placed  in  their  hands,  to  enable  them  to  exercise  it  bene- 
ficially for  the  country  at  large. 

*The  distinction  arising  from  titles,  of  which  such  lavish  abuse 
has  recently  been  made,*  says  M.  Cottu,  '  is  absolutely  nothing,  un- 
less it  be  sustained  by  wealth  or  by  opinion.  But  when  titles  rest 
upon  worth,  or  upon  birth,  it  is  quite  another  affair.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  escaping  from  this  sort  of  influence, — we  cannot  do  so 
in  practice.  Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  these  upstarts,  these 
**  nouveaux  riches,"  who,  from  enjoying  every  other  advantage  in 
society  are  become  so  jealous  of  their  dignity,  should  willingly  con* 
sent  to  the  existence  of  a  standing  evidence  of  their  own  inferiority  in 
the  scale  ?  Time  can  do  nothing  towards  effecting  a  cure,  for  the 
wounds  of  vanity  only  rankle  the  more — the  longer  they  are  kept 
open.' — p.  48. 

Before  giving  hb  own  scheme  for  remodelling  the  constitution, 
M.  Cottu  winds  up  his  argument  by  the  following  three  posi- 
tions, which  he  thinks  he  has  fully  established. 

*  1st.  That  in  every  representative  government,  possessed  of  a 
chamber  of  deputies,  named  or  supposed  to  be  named  by  the  nation^ 
all  political  power  must  reside,  in  fact,  essentially  in  that  chamber, — 
whatever  arrangement  to  the  contrary  may  have  been  inserted  in  the 
written  instrument  establishing  the  constitution.  2dly.  That  in  every 
representative  government  where  there  exist  privileges  established  by 
law,  these  privileges  cannot  subsist  unless  the  chamber  of  deputies  has 
an  interest  in  maintaining  them ;  and  this  degree  of  interest  the 
chamber  cannot  have,  unless  it  spring  from  electors  having  them- 
selves 
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selves  these  very  privilege^.  3dly.  That;  the  present  law  of  electioa 
in  France,  having  invested  the  democracy  exclusively  vnth  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea,  this  law  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  object  which  it;  ought  to  support. 

^  The  conclusion  i^,  that  th^  present  law  of  elections,  in  place  of 
uniting  the  different  powers  of  the  8tat§  into  one  compact  mas9,  which 
might  copstitute  a  ^iiigle  tbrc^,  compe^pt  t^  produce  a  steieidy  and 
uniform  ipotion  \^  the  political  machine,  hag,  on  the  contrary,  actually 
planted  the  various  qlassea  which  compose  the  society,  in  hostile  array 
against  one  another.  And  as  these  are  now  all  armed,  pretty  nearly, 
with  equal  means  of  obtaining  the  exclusive  po^sessioi)  of  power,  this 
fatal  law,  if  it  has  not  produced  absolute  anarchy,  has  at  least  sown  the 

seeds  of  the  most  frightful  disorder.* — p.  53 '  Thus,  then,* 

continues  our  plain-spoken  author,  '  when  I  declare  that  we  must  lose 
no  time  in  abolishing  the  existing  law  of  elections^  I  speak  Dot^  at 
all  in  favour  of  absolute  power,  but  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
Charter  itself,  in  defence  of  which  alone  I  have  entered  into  this  con- 
troversy.'— p.  55. 

After  M.  Cottu  has  thus  pointed  oqt  ho^  imposaible  it  is  for 
France  to  go  on  mth  things  ai  they  are,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
his  plan  for  changing  them,  prefacing  his  ohservationa  on  this 
subject  with  a  remarkable  accqunt  of  the  h9ppii)es9  now  enjoyed 
by  his  countrymen,  generally^  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  goverpn^ent  since  the  restoration^ — 
(we  believe  that  there  have  beei)  between  four  and  five  dosen 
ministers  in  France  within  the  lagt  fifteen  years.) 

*  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter,*  he  says,  *  with  a  reflection  which  all 
the  world  will  understand.  In  no  former  times  have  the  laws  been 
better  executed,  or  the  people  more  happy, — the  taxes  more  readily 
paid, — provisions  more  abundant, — commerce  more  free  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  advantages,  men's  minds  have  rarely  been 
more  disquieted,  nor  government  more  surrounded  by  difficulties. 
How  are  we  to  explain  these  anomalies  T  Are  we  not  forced  to 
conclude  that  our  political  machine  involves  within  it  some  gross  con- 
tradiction,— some  secret  evil  ?  That  fatal  symptom  is  assuredly  the 
electoral  law,  and  until  it  be  abolished  nothing  can  possibly  be  fixed 
on  a  permanent  foundation  in  France.  Neither  municipal  regula- 
tions, nor  the  responsibility  of  the  public  servants,  nor  even  the 
freedom  of  the  press  can  be  established, — in  ^hort,  we  shall  drag 
on  between  life  and  death.* — p.  61. 

At  the  close  of  this  article  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  M.  Cottu's 
plan  for  remodelling  the  law  of  elections,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  curious  in  such  matters  ;  but,  in  the  meantime^  as  we  conceive 
the  evil  of  which  he  complains  to  have  a  far  deeper  source,  we 
shall  perhaps  be  doing  a  better  service  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  by  carrying  our  probe  further  iato  these  subjects^ 

than 
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than  fio;  Frenchmaii  could  be  expected  to  extead  bis  practice.  It 
13  quite  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  experiment  of  giving 
»  constitutional  form  of  government  to  France  has  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  almost  everything  which 
has  taken  place  there  of  late  years  affords  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  absurdity  of  putting,  as  it  is  called,  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  That  country,  politically  speaking,  is,  accord- 
ingly, not  upon  the  advance;  and  we  think  it  highly  useful, 
tfiat  the  true  grounds  of  the  failure  alluded  to  should  be  pointed 
oat,  for  it  is  impossible  to  view  the  present  state  of  France 
without  the  most  intense  interest,  or  to  anticipate  her  future 
fortunes  without  anxiety.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  she  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  take  her  course,  ^nd  that  we  should  follow 
oursy  without  troubling  one  another*  This  is  impossible.  Our 
proximity,  and  the  rapidly  improving  means  of  communications 
together  with  the  innumerable  mutual  interests,  and  rivalries^ 
which  are  daily  springing  up  between  us,  backed  by  the  expe-> 
rience  of  all  history,  put  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  that  we 
should  repiain  indifferent  spectators  of  what  is  passing  amongst 
our  iexible  neighbours. 

The  effect  which  political  institutions  produce  upon  a  nation^ 
is  a  topic  upon  which,  perhaps,  more  unsound  notions  have 
been  set  afloat  than  upon  almost  any  other  in  the  complicated 
science  of  political  philosophy ;  and  some  of  these  opinions  are  cal- 
culated to  do  so  much  mischief,  that  we  conceive  their  exposure, 
side  hy  side  with  actual  facts,  may  do  good, — by  narrowing  the 
circle  of  prejudice  and  error,— even  if,  practically,  the  application 
of  the  remedy  be,  in  the  case  before  us,  well  nigh  impossible.  The 
leading  fallacy  of  the  present  times,  we  should  say,  is  the  suppo- 
sition that  free  institutions, — that  is,  the  mere  forms  of  a  free  go- 
vernment,— will  of  themselves  engender  a  love  of  freedom, — and 
the  knowledge  how  freedom  is  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  our  convic- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  that  if  these  forms  be  not  adapted  to  the  de-p 
gree  of  kpowledge  in  a  country,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  if 
they  be  not  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  to  their  manners,  to 
their  tastes,  and  to  the  degree  of  public  and  private  virtue  in  the 
community,  they  become  anything  but  symbols  of  genuine  free- 
dom ;  and  hold  out  little  or  no  prospect  of  its  permanent  esta- 
blishment :  and  we  think  it  will  be  evident  to  every  attentive  ob- 
server, that  the  French,  taken  both  individually,  and  as  a  nation, 
are  deficient  in  many  of  those  qualities,  upon  which  alone  a 
constitutional  government  can  hope  to  stand  firm.  Genuine 
freedom, — that  freedom  which  admits  of  the  greatest  latitude  of 
thought  and  action  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  consistently  with 
virtue, — involves  in  its  very  essence  a  multitude  of  restraints, 

universally; 
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universally,  or  at  least  very  generally,  acknowledged  throughout 
the  society  to  be  necessary  to  happiness.  Of  these  restraints,  an 
extensive  system  of  habitual  self-denials,  and  of  private  sacrifices 
for  the  public  good,  form  essential  parts.  In  £ngland,  where 
the  distinctions  of  rank  are  strongly  marked,  these  restraints  are 
seen  at  every  turn,  and  the  individual  who  endeavours  to  escape 
from  them,  soon  discovers  that,  by  his  fancied  independence,  he 
adds  nothing  to  his  own  true  liberty,  while  he  loses  most  of  the 
advantages  he  might  enjoy  by  conforming  to  the  established 
system.  To  be  generally  useful,  indeed,  such  a  system  of  re- 
straints must  be  well  understood  by  the  whole  community,  and 
every  man  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  that  his 
neighbours,  whether  above,  below,  or  on  a  level  with  him,  will  co- 
operate with  him  in  keeping  matters  right : — so  that,  after  a  time, 
the  usages  of  such  a  society  come  to  resemble  not  a  little  the  laws 
of  nature,  and,  in  practice,  are  calculated  upon  with  a  reliance 
not  much  less  implicit.  But  to  bring  any  country  to  this  state, 
requires  long  periods  of  trial,  and  a  varied  train  of  experience,  to 
which  France  is  as  yet  a  stranger.  In  fact,  after  all,  experiment- 
ing in  government  anywhere  is  the  encess  of  folly :  unless  the 
inhabitants  have  already  attained  a  certain  point  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  have  gradually  learned  to  think  and  feel,  re- 
specting their  rights,  so  clearly  as  to  insist  upon  the  fitting  pri- 
vileges being  granted  to  them,  they  will  not,  in  their  hearts,  thank 
tlie  government  for  supposing  them  wiser  or  better  than  they 
really  are.  They  will  be  practically  as  unhappy  in  their  unpre- 
pared state  of  power,  as  the  clown  who  got  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  prize  in  the  lottery;  and  their  boasted  institutions  will 
merely  contribute  to  macadamise  the  road  to  tyranny,  by  breaking 
down  the  established  usages  of  the  country,  and  leaving  it  open 
for  any  despot  to  ride  over  it  at  what  rate  he  pleases. 

There  are  three  principal  forms,  and  perhaps  only  three, 
under  which  every  country  must  fall,  sooner  or  later — an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  which  may  or  may  not  be  tyrannical ; — a  pure 
democracy,  which  is  merely  a  wider  variety  of  despotism,  because 
it  consults  the  wishes  of  one  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest; — and  lastly,  a  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy,  under 
which  form,  if  the  state  of  society  be  suitable,  the  greatest  amount 
of  liberty  and  virtue  will  be  found.  The  absolute  monarchy 
may  exist  anywhere — the  democracy  only  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  discontented  spirits  to  roam  in,  beyond  the  restraints 
of  society.  In  a  thickly  peopled  country,  just  as  in  a  crowded 
ship,  there  must  be  discipline,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  order, 
and  liberty  straightway  becomes  licence  and  anarchy.  The  in- 
stance of  the  United  States  disproves  no  part  of  this  position; 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  strengthens  it,  for  we  can  already  perceive  the 
symptoms  of  discord  in  the  midst  of  their  vaunted  union.  The 
liberty  which  they  enjoy  is  of  the  lowest  and  least  intellectual  order 
in  the  scale  of  civilised  humanity ;  and  it  must  continue  to  be  so, 
we  fear,  till  the  period  arises,  when  their  increasing  numbers  shall 
bring  them  more  together,  and  oblige  them  to  arrange  themselves 
into  classes,  in  order  to  maintain,  by  means  of  subordinations  in 
rank,  that  civil  discipUne,  without  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, anarchy  must  ensue.  Under  a  despotism,  as  under  a  pure 
democracy,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  distinction  of 
ranks ; — by  which  term  we  mean  that  sort  of  classification  of 
society  in  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  order,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shall  be  fully  recognised  by  all  the 
rest — and  not  only  recognised  but  guaranteed  to  them,  as  long  as 
the  members  respectively  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  particular  station  in  the  scale.  Under  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  duties  of  each  class  come  to  be  well  performed,  because 
they  are  thoroughly  understood,  not  only  by  each  order,  but  by  all 
the  others  respectively ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  machinery 
hangs  together,  and  its  movements  contribute  to  the  grand  general 
end — the  public  good.  In  this  state  of  society  alone,  we  are  per- 
suaded, can  a  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy  have  any  chance 
for  permanent  or  useful  existence — useful,  we  mean,  either  in  the 
establishment  or  in  the  continuance  of  genuine  freedom ;  and  it  is 
because  we  see  hardly  any  of  these  indispensable  requisites  in  the 
structure  of  French  society,  that  we  are  constrained  almost  to 
despair  of  the  political  regeneration  of  that  great  country. 

People  may  probably  differ  as  to  which  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  essentially  the  most  im- 
portant ;  but  we  imagine  all  parties  will  agree  that,  in  practice, 
the  most  obviously  useful  is  the  representative  chamber.  Unless, 
however,  this  enormous  power  be,  in  its  turn,  checked  on  every 
side,  by  what,  in  mechanics,  are  termed  antagonist  forces,  it 
ceases  to  be  an  engine  of  good,  and  becomes  either  a  mere 
mockery,  or,  more  probably,  a  source  of  tyranny.  If  its  mem- 
bers be  elected  by,  universal  suffrage,  it  is  quite  clear  that  only 
one  interest  will,  in  fact,  be  represented — that  of  the  most 
numerous  or  lowest  class ;  and  the  government  must  speedily 
merge  in  a  democracy ;  while  if  its  members  be  nominated  by 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign,  like  the  senate  of  Buonaparte, 
it  becomes  a  mere  tool  in  a  despot's  hand.  To  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  either  of  these  bitter  evils,  or  both  of  them  in 
succession,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  something  more  than  the  mere  nominal  checks 
which  we  see  in  America,  and  which,  though  they  look  pret^ 
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enough  on  paper,  are,  in  practice,  all  trodden  under  hoof  by  the 
class  Mrhich  there  assumes  the  government  of  everything.  The 
checks  or  counteractors  above  alluded  to,  as  essential  in  a  free 
country,  to  correct  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  accumulate 
and  to  abuse  absolute  authority,  in-order  to  be  effectual,  must,  of 
course,  be  powerful ;  and,  under  certain  well  understood  limita- 
tions, their  power,  like  that  of  gunpowder  or  steam,  may  be  ren- 
dered not  only  safe,  but  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the 
country.  Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  anticipate  that  we  allude 
chiefly  to  a  church  establishment,  and  to  a  hereditary  aristocracy 
— neither  of  which,  unfortunately,  France  now  possesses,  or,  we 
fear,  is  likely  to  acquire  in  our  time. 

In  order  to  render  an  aristocracy  useful  as  a  safeguard  to  free- 
dom,— as  a  bulwark  alike  for  the  crown  against  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  against  the  crown^  it  must  contain  in  its  essence 
something  which  shall  command  the  solid  and  lasting  respect  of 
both.  It  must  be  respected  by  the  crown,  from  its  independence, 
and  its  wide-spread  influence  amongst  the  people ;  and  it  must  be 
looked  up  to  by  the  people,  from  its  antiquity,  its  wealth,  its 
permanency,  as  derived  from  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  prac- 
tice of  entails,  and  the  descent  of  hereditary  honours.  An  aris- 
tocracy, however,  to  be  useful  in  preserving  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  must  not  be  a  separate  order,  having  no  common  in- 
terests and  feelings  with  the  democratical  branch  of  the  state,  like 
that  of  France  before  the  revolution;  but,  like  the  nobility  of 
England,  they  must  be  taught,  by  matrimonial  alliances,  by  con- 
nexions in  public  and  private  affairs,  as  well  as  by  numberless 
professional  relations,  to  sympathise  cordially  with  all  the  other 
orders  of  society.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  that  the  heads  of 
families  should  intermarry  with  classes  with  which  they  have  little 
companionship ;  though  this,  as  we  might  easily  prove,  has  often 
its  great  advantages ;  but  that  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  aristocracy  should  frequently  ally  themselves,  sometimes  from 
interest,  and  sometimes  from  a  purer  sentiment,  with  the  more 
democratical  classes  is,  unquestionably,  in  the  highest  degree 
salutary  to  the  state.  It  interlaces  all  the  different  members  of 
the  body  politic  together;  and  while  the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy  is  in  no  respect  weakened 
by  such  alliances,  the  former  influence  is  necessarily  tempered 
by  them  to  its  proper  pitch  of  authority ;  for  the  monarch — his 
circle,  too,  being  thus  widened, — is,  as  it  were,  made  personally 
acquainted  with  every  class  of  his  subjects,  and  learns  to  estimate 
their  true  value,  and  to  respect  their  wishes.  If,  therefore,  there 
be  observed  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  England,  on  most  occasions, 
a  considerable  bius  towards  the  ciown,  this  happens  only  because 
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tbe  crown,  in  the  long  run^  finds  its  best  interests  in  conforming 
to  the  views  and  sentiments  which  are  dictated  to  it  by  the  aris- 
tocracjy  who,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  have  more  at  stake  than 
any  other  members  of  the  community — and  who,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  observe,  are  so  connected  with  those  below  them  by 
a  countless  variety  of  ties,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  their  ever  having 
the  folly  to  oppose  themselves,  as  a  body,  to  what  has  really 
come  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  middle  class,  on  any  question  of 
national  interest.  But,  indeed,  at  no  period  of  the  history  of 
modern  times  has  there  been  any  deficiency  of  genuine  public 
spirit  in  our  aristocracy,  or  any  lack  of  men  amongst  its  members 
avowedly,  and  heartily  fiiendly  to  popular  rights.  In  this  way  so 
powerful  a  source  of  equilibrium  is  established  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country,  that  almost  any  amount  of  libratory  motion  may 
be  given  to  the  machine  without  danger,  though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  always  without  inconvenience. 

But  of  this  great  and  eminently  important  branch  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  France  is  not  only  entirely  destitute; — by  her  laws 
relating  to  succession,  and  still  more  fatally,  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  mass  of  the  population,  she  is  absolutely  shut  out  from  all  near 
prospect  of  enjoying  an  aristocracy  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  even 
worse,  in  some  respects,  in  France  than  it  is  in  America,  where 
tbe  laws  leave  men  to  appropriate  their  estates  as  they  please — a 
privilege  of  which,  it  is  true,  very  few  avail  themselves,  or,  indeed, 
can  well  avail  themselves,  seeing  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  is 
decidedly  adverse  to  unequal  distributions.  But  in  France  the 
laws  dictate,  despotically,  the  distribution,  and,  by  obliging  men 
to  divide  their  property,  not  only  contribute  to  split  the  whole 
country  into  potato-fields,  but  essentially  diminish  one  of  the 
highest  motives  to  action,  and,  at  all  events,  eifectually  prevent  the 
growth  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Such  an  aristocracy  would 
probably  be  a  great  deal  better  than  none  at  all,  though  it  would 
be  infinitely  less  useful  than  one  combining  the  weight  of  property 
with  ancient  associations  and  present  reputation. 

Here  we  beg,  once  for  all,  to  state  that,  although  we  are  na- 
turally led,  by  the  nature  of  our  subject,  to  dwell  more  particu- 
larly upon  those  branches  of  the  state  which  take  the  most 
influential  and  prominent  part  in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs, 
we  have  the  sincerest  respect  for  the  democratical  portion  of  the 
community, — we  consider  its  existence  as  equally  important  with 
the  others — and  therefore,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  argument, 
we  never  for  an  instant  forget  that  the  interests  of  the  demo- 
cracy,— their  rights  and  privileges,  nay,  their  feelings  and  preju- 
dices,— are  deserving  of  as  much  consideration  as  those  of  the 
orders  above  them.     We  are  aware  that,  in  many  quarters,  we 
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shall  get  little  credit  for  sincerity  in  this  declaration ;  but  we  are 
>vell  convinced,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  practice  of  govern- 
ments, in  more  quarters  of  the  "World  than  one,  that  it  is  only  in 
England  that  the  democratical  part  of  the  community  really  do 
enjoy  their  full  portion  of  rights ;  and  this  fact,  in  spite  of  what  is 
sometimes  said  for  them  by  declaimers  and  agitators^  they  know 
full  well  themselves^  and  are  not  slow  to  teach  to  others  at  the 
proper  moments — at  the  period  of  a  general  election,  for  instance. 

Some  people  talk  of  an  aristocracy  of  mere  talent,  but  we  are 
sure  there  can  be  none  such, — unless  an  able  set  of  military  offi- 
cers, well  commanded,  be  entitled  to  that  appellation.  Such  an 
aristocracy  of  talent  has  been  more  than  once  seen  among  the 
French,  but  probably  neither  they  nor  the  rest  of  Europe  have 
any  great  wish  to  see  such  again. 

The  mere  nominal  establishment  of  a  House  of  Peers  does 
nothing  for  this  caus^.  To  produce  a  real  aristocracy  in  France, 
suddenly,  is  impossible;  it  would  not  be  more  easy  to  make 
old  wine  in  a  country  where  every  cellar  has  been  exhausted — 
every  plant  cut  over  by  the  roots.  Time — and  we  suspect  a  very 
long  time — must  elapse  before  either  the  attribute  of  adequate 
wealth,  or  that  of  adequate  popular  veneration,  can  be  found  in 
any  French  body  of  this  description ;  yet,  we  fear,  until  that  period 
arrives,  we  shall  vainly  hope  to  see  in  France  anything  like  what 
we  in  England  consider  genuine  freedom. 

There  is  a  second  grand  desideratum  towards  the  construction 
of  a  firm  and  thoroughly  free  constitution,  which  the  French  seem 
to  be  as  little  in  the  way  of  providing  for  themselves,  as  they  are 
in  the  case  of  an  aristocracy.  We  allude  to  a  wealthy,  powerful, 
highly  educated,  and  virtuous  church  establishment,  in  joint  al- 
liance with  the  state  and  with  the  people.  Where  the  church 
establishment,  however  wealthy  or  however  virtuous  it  be,  is 
connected  exclusively  with  the  government,  and  has  no  common 
sentiments  with  the  people,  we  need  no  seer  to  inform  us  that  its 
operation  cannot  have  any  tendency  to  advance  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  or  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  A  church 
establishment,  we  apprehend,  can  have  no  practical  efficacy  in 
maintaining  Uiings  in  their  right  places,  when  all  its  sympathies 
and  interests  are  on  one  side.  This,  however,  is  the  case  in 
France,  and  it  must  always  be  so,  wherever  the  ministers  of 
religion,  in  addition  to  many  other  sources  of  repulsion  in  doc- 
trine and  in  discipline,  being  condemned  to  celibacy,  are  effec- 
tually prevented  from  forming  any  of  those  social  ties  by  which 
alone  their  affections  and  their  interests  of  every  kind  might  be 
engaged  heartily  in  common  cause  with  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
Persons  are  very  apt  to  forget,  in  England,  when  they  talk  of  the 

alliance 
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alliance  between  church  and  king,  that  the  alliance  between 
church  and  people  is  incomparably  more  powerful ;  and  that  it 
i&y  in  fact,  to  this  intimate^  popular  union,  that  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state  owes  nearly  all  its  utility.  The 
action  and  re-actibn,  indeed,  between  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity, and  thence  between  the  community  at  large  and  the  go- 
Ternment,  are  the  parts  of  the  system,  in  England,  the  best  worthy 
of  attentive  study.  They  lie  at  the  very  roots  of  the  tree  of  our 
liberty ;  and  while  they  give,  by  their  native  strength,  by  the  wide 
extent  of  their  spread,  and  the  tenacity  of  their  grasp  on  men's 
minds  and  feelings,  the  amplest  degree  of  stability  to  the  state, 
they  likewise  collect,  and  send  up  to  the  highest  branches  of  the 
constitution,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  wholesome  sap-7- 
the  very  life-blood  of  its  existence. 

Of  all  this,  however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  remaining — 
if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  much — in  France.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  the  French  people  have  no  common  sympathies,  and 
they  can  have  none,  until  the  nature  of  one  or  the  other  be  greatly 
changed.  In  Spain,  it  is  quite  another  story :  there,  the  church,  go- 
vernment, and  people,  are  all  agreed,  and  the  despotism  is  not  only 
complete  but  popular, — it  is  exactly  what  the  mass  of  the  nation 
like,  and  nothing,  we  aie  persuaded,  would  be  more  annoying  to 
them  than  any  change  in  this  matter.  In  France,  however,  there  is 
not  only  very  little  religion  of  any  kind,  but  there  prevails,  generally 
speaking,  a  sort  of  fanatical  hatred  of  all  religion,  and  a  thorough 
contempt  for  its  ministers.  In  Paris,  which  has  at  all  times  given 
the  tone  to  the  nation,  and  which  does  so  more  now  than  ever,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion,  or  sect — it  is  to 
any  sentiment  of  the  kind  at  all  that  they  object,  as  utterly  use- 
less—or worse  than  useless — mischievous!  All  those  doctrines 
which  inculcate  upon  man  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  some- 
thing beyond  himself,  and  teach  him  to  feel,  that  even  his  best 
actions  require  some  further  assistance  to  give  them  efficacy,  are 
held  in  the  deepest  scorn.  Thus,  a  gross  selfishness  and  egotism 
are  made  to  usurp  the  place  of  those  generous  feelings,  by  which, 
in  England,  religion  is  made  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasurCfr— a 
motive  to  honest  action,  and  a  source  of  confidence  and  hope. 
These  principles,  which  are  universally  diffused  over  this  country, 
and  kept  alive  by  a  numerous  resident  clergy,  intimately  allied  by 
the  domestic  afiections,  as  well  as  other  worldly  interests,  to  the 
community,  contribute,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  to  the 
prevalence  of  that  hearty  good  faith  in  one  another,  which,  after 
all,  forms  the  cement  of  English  society,  and  enables  this  country, 
in  moments  of  trial,  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  keep  it,  amongst  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

These 
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These  important  and  striking  distinctions  between  our  neigii* 
bours  and  ourselves  are  fully  suflicient,  we  should  think,  to 
satisfy  reflecting  minds  that  there  is  little  chance  of  the  forms  of 
government  which  suit  us,  being  found  also  to  suit  them.  But 
there  are  other  difierences  between  us,  besides  those  relating 
to  the  churchy  the  aristocracy,  and  the  laws  of  succession. — 
It  is  universally  admitted,  that  a  nation  must  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  before  she  can  enjoy  freedom  ;  and  tliea 
it  is  triumphantly  asked,  whether  any  but  a  bigot  dares  deny  that 
France  has  reached  that  point  of  intelligence  ?  As  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount  of  knowledge  pointed  at  in  this  very  com* 
mon  question,  we  shall  not  answer  it, — but  shall  content  ourselves 
by  observing,  that  France,  most  certainly,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  though  she  has  had  mop  opportunities  than,  perhaps ^  any 
other  nation  ever  had,  has  shown  no  symptoms  from  which  we 
can  infer  that  she  yet  understands  even  the  rudiments  of  the  diffi* 
cult  science  of  government.  Unquestionably,  she  has  bad  no 
great  experience  as  yet  of  practical  freedom  ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  enough  to  ask  whether  a  nation,  destitute  of  such  ex- 
perience, can,  with  any  hope  of  success,  be  put  in  possession  of 
that  amount  of  liberty  which  requires  for  its  safe  existence  here 
so  maqy  attendant  circumstances  of  which  the  French  are  totally 
deficient  ?  If,  however,  we  were  to  admit — which  we  do  not — 
that  the  French  possess  the  required  degree  of  intelligence  for  self- 
government,  as  it  is  quaintly  called,  we  should  still  fear  that,  cir- 
cumstanced as  they  are,  the  form  selected,  however  ingeniously 
modelled,  must  take  one  of  two  courses, — either  lapse  into  a  de- 
spotism, (which  is,  probably,  that  which  the  nation  really  likes 
best,)  or  fall  again  into  a  democracy,  and  having  run  the  old 
round  of  injustice  and  bloodshed,  re-settle,  at  last,  into  a  military 
tyranny. 

We  have  no  notion,  indeed,  that  in  any  country,  or  under  any 
form  of  government  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise,  genuine 
freedom  is  to  be  looked  for,  unless,  in  addition  to  the  intelligence 
so  much  harped  upon,  there  be  a  good  solid  substratum  of  morals, 
and,  above  all,  of  that  domestic  fidelity,  or  fireside  honour  and 
loyalty  which  are  true  to  all  changes  of  fortune.  Now,  tliere  is 
too  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  French  people  at  the  pre- 
sent time  hold  these  things  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  notoriously  do 
religion  ;  and  if  so,  how  can  we  expect  to  find  that  probity  and 
truth  in  other  matters,  upon  which  alone  can  be  built  any  solid 
superstructure  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment? 

The  reason  why  a  free  government  '  works  well'  in  a  country 
where  the  constitution  gives  to  property  its  full  share  of  that  in- 
fluence 
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fluence  which  the  nature  of  things  points  out  that  it  ought  M 
possess, — where  good  sense,  long  experience,  and  sound  religious, 
as  well  as  moral,  principles  prevail, — and  where  the  great  mass 
of  every  kind  of  business  is  regulated,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  by 
good  faith,  and  judicious  reflection — is  simply  this.  In  a  state 
of  society  such  as  that  of  England,  any  man  may,  without  much 
danger  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  propose  any  absurdity  ho 
pleases,  either  in  political  quackery,  or  in  moral,  or  ^ven  religious 
speculation;  for  there  is  no  chance  of  its  finding  hasty  favour  with 
that  mass  of  sober-minded  persons  who  form  the  immeasurably 
preponderatiqg  influence  in  the  country.  The  reflecting  portion 
of  the  nation,  in  short,  have  had  too  much  experience  of  the  sub* 
stantial  advantage  of  the  existing  order  of  things  to  admit  of  al« 
terations  lightly.  Even  when  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  plans 
are  proposed  in  this  country,  they  are  cautiously  received,  almost 
always  stoutly  resisted,  and  are  sure  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  by 
the  persons  best  qualified  to  appreciate  their  merits  before  they 
have  any  chance  of  being  generally  received.  On  the  other  hand, 
dishonesty  or  folly,  together  with  all  kinds  of  enthusiasm,  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  on  every  topic,  may  here  have  their  full  swing 
without  doing  much  mischief.  Unless  their  advocates  can  enlist 
the  judicious  on  their  side,  the  projects  soon  fall  to  the  ground 
and  are  forgotten ;  while  their  authors  must  rest  satisfied  with 
merely  having  made  themselves  heard.  The  consequence  is, 
that  improvements  are  introduced  amongst  us,  little  by  little, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  changes  be  not  found  in  practice 
for  the  better,  a  return  is  always  possible  to  the  old  state  of 
things.  Accordingly,  the'minimum  amount  of  deviation  from  the 
established  order  of  affairs,  that  will  serve  to  fit  them  for  the 
altered  state  of  circumstances  and  opinions,  is  the  rule  of  its 
adoption  with  us.  In  this  way,  violent  revulsions  are  guarded 
against,  while  individuals  are  left  as  free  as  air  to  bring  forward 
whatever  they  please,  and  the  exertions  of  all  classes  are  turned 
to  the  very  best  account.  The  insane  follies  of  an  enthusiast 
who  wishes  to  remodel  society  so  as  to  leave  us  without  religion, 
money,  or  distinctions  in  property,  only  make  us  more  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are — precisely  as  the  ridiculous  attempts  to 
introduce  the  culture  of  tropical  grains  among  us  only  teach  our 
farmers  to  lay  more  store  by  their  own  native  husbandry. 

The  truth  is,— *and  we  are  surprised  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr. 
Mackinnon  should  have  written  a  whole  volume  on  the  subject 
without  adverting  to  it, — that  public  opinion  in  France  has  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  public  opinion  in  this  countiy,  and  is 
influenced  by  machinery  almost  exactly  the  reverse*  In  Great 
Britain,  the  influential  men  are  not  confined  to  one  spot.     The 
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habits  of  judging,  speaking,  and  writing  of  all  matters  which  c(hi- 
cem  us,  are  diffused  generally  over  the  country;  and  the  provinces 
do  not,  ia  any  respect,  take  their  tone  from  that  of  London,  ex- 
cepting in  as  far  as  the  capital,  being  the  seat  of  government,  is 
generally  the  first  to  gain  information,  and  becomes,  from  this  and 
other  causes,  the  head-quarters  of  knowledge  and  of  talent  du- 
ring a  certain  portion  of  each  year.  But  there  is  no  deference 
paid  to  London  in  other  respects ;  and,  indeed,  for  six  months 
out  of  twelve  the  elements  of  influence  are  scattered  more  widely 
over  the  British  Islands,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  empire  of  the 
same  extent.  All  over  this  country,  also,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  the  newspapers  ^re  merely  the  organs  or  mouth-pieces  of  the 
general  will,  out  of  which  no  observant  person  can  fail  to  deduce 
what  is,  essentially,  the  real  state  of  public  opinion.  He  may  be 
wrong,  perhaps^  in  his  conclusion  at  any  given  moment ;  but,  in 
the  long  ruq,  he  will  be  "sure  to  arrive  at  the  right  sense  of  the 
reflecting  part  of  the  community.  Our  newspapers  do  not  dictate 
to  the  nation — they  are  merely  the  servants,  not  die  masters  or 
leaders,  of  the  public.  They  take  their  cue  from  the  opinions  of 
those  persons  m  society  who,  from  superior  talents,  knowledge, 
or  station,  not  only  possess  the  best  means  of  judging,  but  are, 
practically,  most  in  the  habit  of  influencing  the  thoughts  and 
conduct  of  those  about  them.  The  newspapers,  therefore,  (and 
we  might  say  the  same  thing  of  the  other  periodical  publications,) 
do  no  more  than  give  more  general  currency  to  these  opinions, 
and  thus  help  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  influences  alluded 
to ;  and  as  tnere  are  papers  suited  to  every  party,  nay,  to  every 
conceivable  shade  of  opinion,  there  comes  to  be  put  abroad, 
daily,  a  just  expression  of  what  is  thought  and  felt  over  the  whole 
country,  from  whence  an  averagejudgment  may  easily  be  deduced. 
The  consequence  is,  that  with  us,  nothing  that  is  either  vicious 
or  absurd,  whether  in  high  or  in  low  station,  can  stand,  for  any 
length  of  time,  against  this  most  searching  of  all  scrutinies  ;  and 
there  is  rarely,  very  rarely,  the  slightest  real  danger — whatever 
some  people  may  say  or  feel — that  any  measure,  seriously  detri- 
mental, can  be  long  persevered  in  by  any  British  government. 

Among  our  neighbours,  the  press  has  a  totally  different  ofiice 
to  perform.  In  that  country,  the  journalists  direct  the  public 
opinion.  The  leaders  in  political  life  in  France  are  sometimes  the 
actual  editors  of  the  Parisian  papers,  and  they  almost  all  write  in 
them.  This  will,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  good  style  of 
the  composition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  principal  articles  to  be 
found  in  those  columns,  as  well  as  for  their  intolerable  length. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  country,  take 
their  tone  from  these  metropolitan  joumab :  a  very  few  active  men 
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lead  the  whole  nation,  and  have,  in  fact,  a  monopoly  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  public  sentiment.  They  are  the  virtual  despots  of 
the  country  for  the  time  being ;  and  what  is  now  going  on  in 
France  differs  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  what  has  occurred  there 
at  any  given  period  during  the  last  forty  years.  A  small  number 
of  busy  persons — whether  Gentlemen  of  the  Guillotine,  Gentle- 
men of  the  Drum-head,  or  Gentlemen  of  the  Press — have  contrived 
to  manage  la  belle  France,  and  to  dictate  to  la  grande  nation  how 
it  should  feel,  think,  and  act.  In  England,  no  mortal  ever  looks 
at  a  newspaper  to  learn  what  its  editor  thinks  on  any  given  ques- 
tion,— indeed,  no  one  ever  knows  or  cares  who  or  what  the  editor 
is.  The  print  is  read  solely  to  learn  what  is  thought  by  the  best 
informed  men  of  that  particular  party,  of  which  it  happens,  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  considered  as  the  organ.  It  is  the  express 
business  of  the  editor  to  find  out  what  are  generally  held  to  be  the 
soundest  opinions  of  the  sensible  men  of  that  party  to  which  his 
subscribers  are'  attached,  and  to  put  their  actual  views  in  a  distinct 
and  forcible  shape  before  the  public.  This  is  the  whole  task  of 
an  English  newspaper*  But,  in  France,  it  assumes  a  far  different 
office ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  dictates  opinion,  instead  of  echoing  it. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  highly  characteristic,  and  certainly  essen- 
tial, differences  between  the  two  countries.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  add  to  the  catalogue ;  but  we  think  we  have  said  enough 
to  substantiate  our  position,  that  the  institutions  of  England  are  not 
ex  facie  likely  to  be  found  suitable  to  France.  And  what,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  are  we  to  hope  for  in  a  country  where,  although  the 
form  of  government  be  monarchical,  and  representative  in  its 
legislature,  there  is  absolutely  no  aristocracy  either  of  birth  or  of 
wealth — no  effective  church  establishment — little  or  no  religion- 
no  very  commendable  state  of  domestic  manners — and  no  sponta- 
neous public  opinion — ^where  the  general  will  of  the  nation  is  not 
only  concentrated  in  one  city,  but  is  there  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  some  dozen  of  newspapers  ?  Were  the  French  people  sober- 
minded  by  nature,  and  so  educated  as  to  know  the  value  of  good 
government;  were  they  taught  to  respect  and  cherish  ancient 
prejudices  and  customs,  merely  because  they  were  venerable, — had 
they  been  long  tried  and  not  found  so  utterly  wanting  in  political 
sagacity,  we  might  have  some  hopes  that,  by-and-by,  things  would 
settle  into  their  places.  But  of  ail  this  training  there  is,  alas  !  no 
trace  in  France.  The  present  generation,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  suckled  with  blood,  to  have  had  loaded  muskets  and 
fixed  bayonets  for  their  toys,  with  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
blazing  and  screaming  round  them,  for  their  play-ground  ! 

No  one  moment,  that  we  can  recall,  of  the  revolution,  properly 
so  called— -of  the  empire— or  even  of  the  restoration^  has  exhibited 
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the  people  as  knowing  how  to  profit  by  their  opportunities,  in  i 
business-like^  practical  manner.  The  existence  of  privileged 
orders  exempt  from  taxation,  and  of  various  other  abuses  in  the 
old  system,  were  unquestionably  deserving  of  remedy ;  but  the 
curative  process  applied,  was  like  burning  down  a  house  to  get  rid 
of  a  few  sparrows'  nests  under  the  eaves,  or  like  curing  a  man  of 
the  toothache  by  removing  the  jaw.  And  as  to  what  followed 
the  burst  of  Jacobin  ferocity,  can  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine, 
that  free  institutions  inspire  a  love  for  freedom,  and  teach  men  how 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  it— can  they  hesitate,  in  fairness,  to  admit 
that,  vice  cenrd,  the  exercise  of  despotism,  if  its  concomitants  bap^ 
pen  to  fall  in  witb  the  tastes  of  the  country,  teaches  a  love  for  poli-' 
tical  servitude?  Let  us  but  consider  what  has  been  the  education 
of  the  men  who  form  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  who,  as  our 
readers  know,  must  be  of  the  age  of  forty  or  upwards.  The  mem- 
bers who  are  now  sixty  years  old  were  just  of  age  when  the  revo- 
lution broke  out;  so  that  they  have  had  ten  years  of  anarchy,  fifteen 
of  military  tyranny,  and  fifteen  of  politicd  experimenting,  without 
even  a  hope  of  stability.  Those  of  fifty  years  of  age,  were  at  their 
prime,  as  soldiers,  when  Buonaparte  was  made  emperor ;  those  who 
are  now  only  forty,  may  have  fought  in  Spain  and  Russia,  as  well 
as  at  Waterloo.  We  must  be  pardoned  for  asking  what  is  to  be 
expected  out  of  such  a  course  of  experience — especially  when  there 
is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  Napoleon,  with  all  his  imper- 
fections on  his  head,  acted  fully  as  much  the  part  of  a  follower 
as  that  of  a  leader,  and  was,  in  fact,  egged  on  to  most  of  his  least 
excusable  enterprises,  by  die  hearty  cheers  of  the  nation  over 
which  he  ruled — enjoying  unbounded  popularity  so  long  as  his 
career  of  blood  was  crowned  with  success,  and  losing  their 
sympathy  only  when  his  injustice  ceased  to  be  lucrative?  If 
this  picture  be  a  correct  one,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  thf  most 
serious  importance  to  investigate  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
a  country  composed  of  such  loose  materials,  and  acted  upon  by 
impulses  of  such  gigantic  force  as  those  of  a  free  press  and  a 
representative  legislature, — impelling  powers,  which,  even  in 
England,  with  all  her  experience,  and  all  her  numberless  checks 
against  any  undue  velocity,  do  all  but  threaten  to  tear  us  to  pieces 
— a  fate,  indeed,  which  would  probably  soon  befall  us,  if  we 
should  ever  be  deprived  of  any  one  of  those  great  supports,  or 
buttresses,  already  so  often  alluded  to  ;  the  whole  of  which  France, 
in  her  rage  for  reform,  has  cast  to  the  earth,  and  not  even  one  of 
which  can,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  speedily  reproduced  on 
any  such  scene  of  desolation. 

One  of  two  things  must  happen  : — Charles  X.  will  obtain  a 
much  greater  share  of  power — or  the  people  will  luurp  the  so- 
vereignty, 
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vereignty,  and  either  overturn  the  throne  by  sheer  force,  as  they 
did  before,  or  reduce  the  wearer  of  the  crown  to  a  sort  of  presi- 
dent of  their  democracy.  There  is  no  longer  any  intermediate 
class  between  these  two  estates ;  and  one  or  the  other^  it  seems 
manifest,  must,  ere  long,  gain  the  clear  ascendancy. 

It  may  seem  paradoxicid,  and,  no  doubt,  will  sound  very  start" 
ling,  to  assert  that  the  French,  in  our  opinion,  will  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  eventual  freedom,  if,  in  the  present  struggle,  the 
king  shall  gain  the  day.  So  far,  indeed,  from  grieving  to  see  the 
censorship  on  the  press  restored,  or  auguring  ill  of  the  cause  of 
liberty,  from  such  an  event,  we  should  hail  it  as  the  commence** 
ment  of  a  happier  era  for  the  country.  In  England,  any  such 
restraints  on  the  free  expression  of  opinion  are  so  utterly  repugnant 
to  our  feelings,  and  so  contrary  to  all  that  we  have  been  accus-* 
tomed  to,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  argue  the  question  of 
restrictions  on  the  press,  as  applicable  to  another  counti7,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  rank  bigotry,  or  what  is  vulgarly  called 
ultraism.  But  we  shall  not  be  deterred  on  that  account ;  for  it 
must  be  recollected  that  France  has,  in  truth,  hardly  any  sort  of 
resemblance  to  England  in  the  structure  of  society,  or  in  her 
political  habits  and  experience  ;  and  therefore,  those  things  which 
are  a  blessing  to  us  may  well  prove  a  curse  to  her.  The  Eng- 
lish,  by  introducing  their  trial  by  jury  into  Ireland  before  that 
country  was  at  all  fitted  for  such  an  instrument,  inflicted  on  the 
sister  island  evils  which  no  sensible  man  among  ourselves  can  no\y 
disguise  from  himself;  and  why  may  not  the  press  be  made  equally 
an  engine  of  injustice,  amongst  a  people  who  know  nothing  of  free- 
dom from  their  own  experience,  and  who  are  but  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  it  by  report  ?  These  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force,  perhaps,  to  the  case  of  a  representative  legislature,  respect- 
ing the  real  duties  and  advantages  of  which  the  French  appear  to 
us  about  as  ignorant,,  as  they  notoriously  are  of  the  common  forms 
and  courtesies  of  debating.  Let  the  dian^ber  be  elected  by  any 
possible  form  that  human  ingenuity  can  contrive,  still  the  result 
cannot  be  useful,  unless  the  nation  be  really  ripe  for  this  enormous 
and  sudden  change.  People  forget  that  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
French  were  unanimously  me  willing  slaves  of  a  fierce  despot ;  and 
yet  we  are  to  expect  that  in  the  brief  interval  which  has  elapsed,  the 
French — the  volatile  French ! — have  acquired  the  requisite  degree 
of  knowledge  of  this  most  intricate  subject,  to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  in  safety,  and  with  advantage,  an  institution  of  this  most 
perilous  nature !  If  it  be  so,  the  age  of  miracles  is  revived,  and 
the  experience  of  all  history  goes  for  nothing. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  experience  of  history ;  let  us 
look  to  what  is  passing  in  the  world  before  our  eyes  at  this  very 

moment. 
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moment.  What^  for  example,  is  doing  in  South  America  ?  and  Avho 
is  bold  enough  to  bring  forward  any  one  instance  from  that  multi- 
farious list  of  political  experiments,  in  which  a  tittle  of  what  we 
have  set  forth  in  this  article  is  disproved  in  practice  ?  The  South 
Americans  have  had  all  the  fair  play  they  could  possibly  desire ; 
they  have  had  every  variety  of  climate,  and  of  other  circumstances 
to  give  their  operations  a  good  chance ;  and  yet  we  know  that  in 
every  instance,  without  exception,  from  the  gulf  of  California  to 
the  river  Plate,  the  results  have  shown  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
free  forms,  and  mere  paper  constitutions,  to  teach  freedom.  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall  and  other  hasty  writers  on  those  countries,  misled 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  have  contributed  to  the  dis- 
semination of  much  error  on  this  point,  by  assuming  that  the  in- 
habitants, on  being  released  from  their  connexion  with  the  mother 
country,  would  gradually  acquire  a  knowledge  of  civil  liberty,  and 
along  with  that  knowledge  the  institutions,  the  habits,  and  the  man- 
ners requisite  to  secure  its  enjoyment.  Nay,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admit  that  even  so  great  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Canning  suffered 
his  English  prejudices  to  carry  him  far  too  much  into  similar  views 
—and,  what  was  worse,  to  act  upon  them.  But  these  dreams,  for 
they  were  no  more,  are  passed  away,  and  something  very  like 
anarchy  has  ensued  throughout  the  whole  of  the,  *  new  world'  which 
that  generous  spirit  was  rash  enough  to  boast  of  having  '  called 
into  existence/ 

But,  we  hear  it  triumphantly  asked,  if  all  this  be  granted  of 
South  America,  where  liberty  has  certainly  gone  backwards,  what 
do  you  say  to  North  America — to  the  United  States  ?  Has  not 
the  .experiment  of  self-government  succeeded  there  ?  With  due 
deference  and  with  all  tenderness  to  our  transatlantic  brethren,  as 
they  are  miscalled,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  in  almost  everything  material, 
they  have  been  progressing  stem  foremost  ever  since  they  took  the 
helm  into  their  own  hands ;  and  that  their  velocity  in  this  wrong 
direction  is  likely  to  increase,  just  in  proportion  as  their  exclusively 
democratical  system  shall  be  brought  into  more  intense  operation. 
Many  reasoiiers  on  these  subjects  are  apt  to  forget,  that  under 
a  system  of  universal  suffrage,  such  as  obtains  in  the  United 
States,  only  one  class  in  the  community,  are  represented — that 
which  is  the  most  numerous.  This  class,  of  course,  takes  all  the 
power  into  its  hands,  to  the  disregard  of  tlie  feelings  as  well  as  true 
interests  of  all  the  other  orders  of  the  community.  And  it  would 
be  the  most  wonderful  political  phenomenon  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  if  the  United  States,  or  any  other  state,  should  advance 
in  anything  but  population  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  under 
the  absolute  government  of  the  democratical  branch,  exclusive 
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of  all  the  others.     Like  their  southern  neighbours,  however,  they 
have  as  yet  plenty  of  room,  and  consequently  the  anarchy  which 
would  beset  them  in  a  moment,  were  they  crowded  together  under 
their  present  form  of  government,  is  not  yet  apparent  to  a  distant 
eye,  though  sufficicftitly  obvious,  we  are  afraid,  when  viewed  closely. 
Even  in  the  United  States,  however,  the  people,  when  they 
set  up  for  themselves,    did  not  adopt  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  they  could,  all  at  once,  pass  fro^  one  state  of 
government  and  political  habits,  into  another  totally  opposite,  as 
the  French  are  now  vainly  attempting  to  do.     On  the  contrary, 
the  judicious  men  in  America,  at  the  establishment  of  their  new 
government,. endeavoured,  as  much  as  they  could,  to  preserve  the 
ancient  political  fabric  unbroken,  and  to  place  their  country  in  a 
situation  as  little  dissimilar  to  what  it  had  previously  been  in  as 
possible.     They  had  not  the  wild  ambition  to  cast  aside,  in  all 
things,  the  lessons  of  their  ancestors  and  the  mother  country ; 
but  even  they  did  so  to  a  perilous  extent.     In  the  first  tumult  of 
excitement,  they  wantonly  dispossessed  themselves  of  certain  pri* 
mary  advantages,  without  which  free  institutions  are  compara- 
tively of  little  value.    From  the  hour  that,  in  an  access  of  passion, 
they  chose  to  fling  themselves  away  from  their  king,  and  to  re- 
linquish the  immense  benefits  arising  from  a  government  checked 
by  a  powerful  aristocracy,  and  allied  with  a  church  establish- 
ment, and  trusted  exclusively  to  the  democratical  branch  of  the 
community,  they  have  been  doing  nothing  but  propagating  the 
species,  and  chopping  down  forests,  without  advancing  the  cause 
of  good   government,  or  of  any  branch  of  human   knowledge, 
science,   or   art,   one  jot.     We   are  firmly  persuaded,  indeed, 
that  the  original  framers  of  the  constitution,  could  they  return 
to  the  earth,  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  this  pre- 
sumptuous  experiment,  made  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  experi- 
ence, has  failed.     They  would  admit  that  the  principles  we  have 
advanced  in  this  Article,  on  the  utter  inefficiency  of  mere  forms 
to  teach  freedom,  are  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  countries* 
They  would  turn  their  eyes  with  a  mixture  of  envy  and  sorrow 
towards  the  British  provinces  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  are 
enjoying  advantages  so  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  though  their  inhabitants  have  the  good  taste  to  say  less, 
about  the  benefits  they  possess,  and  the  good  sense  to  know  when 
th^y  are  well  off.     Those  colonies  have  now  all  the  advantages 
which  any  of  the  United  States  possess,  superadded  to  that  of 
being  English  subjects,  while  they  are  free  from  most  of  the  bur- 
thens which  rest  upon  their  brethren  at  home.     But  it  is  foreign 
to  our  present  purpose,  to  press  this  comparative  view  of  the  sub- 
ject further,  however  fertile  it  be  in  illustrations  of  the  maxims  we 
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have  laid  down ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  briefly  state  our  conclu- 
sions, as  to  the  future  prospects  of  France,  which,  we  grieve  to 
say,  are  not  very  cheering. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, — and  we  have  heard  the  British 
constitution  well  compared  to  the  Eddy  stone  light-house,  wherein 
the  fixing  of  every  stone  cost  a  series  of  hard  contests  with 
the  elements,  and  which  owes  its  matchless  stability  to  these 
Drotracted  trials  of  patience  and  skill,  working  in  a  good  cause. 
It  is  altogether  presumptuous,  therefore,  in  the  French,  to  hope 
that,  without  running  in  some  degree  the  same  course,  they  can 
gain  the  same  ends.  They  must  begin,  as  we  did,  by  digging  the 
foundation  ;  and  we  are  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  doubt  that  they 
have  solidity  enough  at  bottom,  on  which  to  rest  a  stable  super- 
structure. But  they  must  go  much  deeper  than  they  have  yet 
done,  before  they  can  reach  the  living  rock  on  which  alone  the 
temple  of  true  liberty  can  stand  fast.  At  present,  they  are  build- 
ing, or  attempting  to  build,  their  constitution  upon  sand — upon 
very  quicksands.  If  Louis  XVIII.  had  not,  in  an  evil  hour,  as  we 
must  ever  think  it,  given  the  French  a  Charter,  and  pledged  his 
faith  to  the  maintenance  of  a  form  of  government  totally  unsuited 
to  the  country,  he  and  his  successors,  not  being  entangled  by  this 
crude  and  ill-advised  engagement,  might  in  process  of  time  have 
gradually  adjusted  matters,  so  that  the  people  should  have  come, 
step  by  step,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  a  knowledge,  not  only 
of  civil  rights,  but  of  those  civil  restraints  and  political  self- 
denials,  without  which  nominally  free  institutions,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  are  a  mere  farce.  For  a  nation  to  make  a 
hop,  a  skip,  and  a  jump  from  a  wild,  sanguinary  revolution,  to 
a  liiilitary  despotism,  and  thertce  to  the  tip-top  of  constitutional 
freedom,  is  an  exploit  worthy  of  the  harlequin  of  the  stage, 
which  cannot,  by  any  moral  possibility,  succeed  in  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life.  We  dwell  thus  earnestly  and  repeatedly  upon  the 
dire  necessity  of  this  case,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  our 
readers  to  view  without  being  shocked  the  only  alternative  which 
holds  out  to  France  the  smallest  chance,  as  we  conceive,  of 
anything  like  good  government,  or  to  Europe  at  large  any  hope 
of  future  peace  and  quietness.  It  is  mere  cant  to  talk  of  human 
nature  being  the  same  in  all  countries  and  climates.  It  is  very 
different  in  different  circumstances  ;  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  there 
are  in  political  as  well  as  in  physical  life  many  things  which 
though  meat  to  one  may  be  poison  to  another.  Freedom  to  us  is 
meat  and  drink,  only  because  in  the  course  of  some  half  dozen 
centuries  we  have  habituated  ourselves  to  it,  and,  through  pro- 
per exercise  and  strict  regimen,  can  profit  fully  by  such  strong 
diet 
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*  Noihing  80  ior&gn  but  the  athletic  hind 
Can  labour  into  blood.     The  hungry  meal 
Alone  he  fears  ;  but  ye  of  softer  clay ! 
Avoid  the  stubborn  aliment,  avoid 
The  full  repast' 

What  Mre  should  like  to  see  in  France,  as  being  most  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  its  best  interests,  would  be  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  authority  of  the  crown,  without  its  old  attendant 
abuses.  The  days  of  privileged  orders,  unequal  taxation,  arbitrary 
imprisonments,  forced  services,  and  so  on,  are  gone  by,  we  hope 
for  ever,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Bourbons,  or 
their  friends,  can  possibly  have  the  smallest  wish  to  restore  such 
manifest  evils.  But  we  are  quite  certain  that  any  other  military 
chief  whom  the  French  might  call  in  to  take  the  place  of  their 
legitimate  monarch,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  imitation 
of  Buonaparte,  re-'CStablish,  with  tenfold  rigour,  all  those  privi- 
leges and  unju8texemptions--of  which  we  hear  so  much  when  the 
'ancien  regime'  is  referred  to,  and  so  little  when  the  iron  period  of 
the  Empire  is  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  French  nation,  we 
suspect,  especially  considering  their  history  during  the  last  half 
century,  will  require  to  be  governed  with  what  is  called  a  tight  hand^ 
for  many  years  to  come.  >  And  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Bourbons^ — suppo- 
smg  them  to  succeed  in  regaining,  for  a  time,  the  power  which 
they  ought  never  to  have  relinquished,— will  be  compelled,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  if  not  of  choice,  to  relax  gradually  their  au- 
thority, so  as  to  allow  the  nation  quite  as  much  freedom  of  action 
as  they  can  profit  by.  Freedom — genuine  liberty,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term — can  only  grow  up  by  very  slow  degrees;  and 
when  the  institutions  of  any  country  are  decidedly  in  advance 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  their  establishment,  instead  of  advancing  the  cause,  will 
assuredly  retard  it.  We  therefore  hope  and  trust  that  the  king 
and  his  present  ministers  may  succeed,  if  such  be  their  object, 
in  establishing  a  censorship  on  the  press,  and  likewise  in  acquiring 
so  decided  a  preponderance  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that 
its  existence  as  an  independent  body  capable  of  bearding  the 
monarchy,  as  it  has  recently  done,  shall  be  no  longer  recognised. 
This,  we  own,  will  be  a  virtual  abolition  of  the  Charter,  but  the 
question  is  obviously  reduced  to  this  : — shall  the  Monarchy,  which 
is  suitable  to  the  country,  be  overthrown,  or  shall  the  Charter, 
which,  in  every  possible  view,  is  unsuitable  to  it,  be  abrogated  ? 

It  will  be  asked,  why  need  we  care  what  France  does  .'  Why 
not  let  her  do  as  she  pleases  ?  What  have  we  to  do  with  her  in- 
stitutions, as  a  nation^  more  than  we  have  with  the  domestic  ar- 
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rangements  of  our  next  door  neighbour  in  the  street?  The 
answer  to  this,  unfortunately,  is  but  too  ready.  If  our  neighbour 
merely  beats  his  wife  and  children,  and  regulates  his  personal 
concerns  in  the  worst  way  possible,  we  have  no  right  to  complain ; 
but  if  he  gets  intoxicated,  and  flings  about  firebrands,  so  as  not 
only  to  set  his  own  house  on  fire,  but  to  threaten  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  parish,  we  are  compelled,  in  spite  of  our  love  of 
quiet,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  his  proceedings. 

If  the  French  could  be  circumscribed  by  a  great  Chinese  wall, 
within  which  they  might  cut  one  another's  throats,  and  experiment 
to  their  hearts'  content  on  irreligion  and  democracy,  it  would  signify 
less  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  when  the  amplest  expe- 
rience proves  that  no  commotion  of  any  extent  in  France  ever  fails 
to  embroil  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  when  we  know  that  there  are 
innumerable  objects  of  ambition,  of  aggrandisement,  and  of  na- 
tional revenge,  all  at  this  hour  conspiring  to  stimulate  a  large 
portion  of  the  French  population  to  fresh  wars,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly view  their  present  unsettled  state  without  the  deepest  anxiety. 
We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  only  one 
course  of  measures  by  which  good  order  can  be  preserved ;  and 
however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  our  English  tastes,  the  necessity 
of  the  case  requires  that  we  should  not  shrink  from  the  trial, 
but  be  prepared  to  witness,  as  the  less  grievous  of  two  evils,  the 
temporary  re-establishment  of  a  tolerably  absolute  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  of  France.  If  this  be  impossible,  or  if  the 
attempt  be  bungled  in  the  execution,  we  may  bid  adieu  to  re* 
pose,  and  buckle  on  our  armour  for  another  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
of  wars, — wars  which,  in  the  end,  will  only  leave  things  worae 
than  they  now  are,  and,  if  possible,  carry  the  French  still  further 
off  from  the  grand  goal  of  true  liberty,  of  which,  as  yet,  they  have 
hardly  had  a  glimpse. 

If  it  be  asked  what  our  object  is  in  giving  this  melancholy  pic* 
ture  of  French  affairs,  we  answer,  that  we  do  so  on  two  accounts  :— 
first,  we  think  there  is  always  more  good  likely  to  arise  from  meet- 
ing an  evil  fairly  in  the  face,  and  resolutely  preparing  ourselves  for 
the  worst,  than  in  laying  those  flattering  unctions  to  our  souls 
which  palliate  the  mischief  for  the  time,  but  bring  its  sorrows 
and  dangers  back  upon  us  at  moments  when  we  are  less  able  to 
bear  them.  And  our  second  and  most  material  reason  is,  that  we 
wish  to  make  our  countrymen  feel  the  full  importance  of  the 
political  and  moral  advantages  which  they  possess  over  their 
neighbours.  We  doubt  not  they  are  willing  enough  already  to 
think  well  of  themselves  and  their  institutions,  in  the  abstract,  as 
it  is  called  ;  but  we  wish  to  make  them  take  a  steadier  view  of  the 
details  of  their  constitution,  and  of  their  bearing  upon  one  ano- 
ther. 
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ther,  than  too  many  among  us  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  By 
looking  at  what  is  passing  in  France,  where  similar  objects  are 
aimed  at,  but  in  the  absence  of  similar  means,  we  may  perhaps 
learn  to  appreciate  more  fully  those  advaulages  which  have  so  long 
given  us  the  ascendancy,  and  thence  be  taught  how  they  can  most 
effectually  be  preserved  in  future  tiixies. 

We  promised,  near  the  beginning  of  this  article,  to  give  a 
sketch  of  M.  Cottu's  plan  of  French  parliamentary  reform,  and 
we  shall  do  so  in  a  very  few  words.  He  conceives  it  necessary 
to  create  a  new  body  of  electors  (un  nouveau  corps  de  privU 
l^gies).  These  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
nominal  and  powerless  aristocracy  in  appointing  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  (p.  68.)  The  Chamber,  he  proposes,  shall 
consist  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  members,  instead  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty.  The  deputies  are  to  be  named  by  the  different 
members  of  the  new  privileged  orders,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 

By  the  landed  interest        ....     550 
By  the  magistracy  .         .         .         .  29 

By  the  university 26 

By  commerce 45 

Total  .  .  650 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  consider  the  details  of  this  project, 
which,  however,  are  given  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity  that  will 
amuse  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  such  fanciful  speculations. 
The  whole  affair,  or  any  possible  modification  of  it,  we  look  upon 
as  quite  a  vision. 

But  although  we  think  thus  lightly  of  Mr.  Cottu's  specific 
plan,  we  take  a  far  different  view  of  his  closing  advice  to  the  go- 
vernment, to  act  with  promptitude  at  the  present  crisis. 

*  Nothing/  he  says  with  perfect  reason, '  need  have  prevented  Louis 
XVIII.  from  resuming  the  full  measure  of  the  ancient  royal  authority 
when  he  returned  to  France.  Neither  the  army,  worn  out  by  its 
disasters,  nor  the  senate,  fallen  into  utter  contempt,  were  in  a  situation 
to  resist  or  even  to  modify  his  authority.  He  did,  however,  of  his  own 
accord,  choose  to  limit  his  power,  by  recognizing  the  rights  of  the 
people.' — p.  104. 

But  in  doing  this,  Louis  XVIII.,  according  to  M.  Cottu,  and 
according  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  thing,  did  not  intend  to  abro- 
gate the  rights  of  the  crown  ;  and 

'  If  the  forms  of  government,  authorized  by  the  charter,  so  far  from 
establishing  the  rights  of  the  king  and  of  the  nation,  have  been 
found,  on  the  contrary,  absolutely  detrimental  to  those  rights  respect- 

voL.  xLiii.  NO.  Lxxxv.  R  ively. 
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ively,  the  king  has,  unquestionably,  the  power  of  remodelling  tbose 
forms  which  are  producing  the  mischief.* — p.  104. 

We  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that,  unless  the  existing 
government  adopts^  and  succeeds  in  carrying  into  effect,  tome 
very  decisive  measure  in  the  course  of  the  present  year — there  will 
ensue  another  burst  of  convulsion; — and  Napoleon  has  left  no 
saying  of  more  indisputable  truth  behind  him,  than  that  *  a  revolu- 
tion in  France  is  a  revolution  in  Europe.' 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  oftheHauM  of 
Commons,  on  that  part  of  the  Poor-Laws  relating  to  the  emr 
ployment  or  relief  of  able-bodied  persons,  from  the  Poor-Raie, 
Julys,   1828. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Agriculturists  of  England  on  the  Necessiiy  ef 
extending  the  Poor-Law  to  Ireland,    London.    1850. 

3.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  Pauperism*  By 
the  Right  Honourable  J.  Wilmot  Horton,  M.P.  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  Series.     London.     1830. 

4.  Statement  of  the  Objects  of  a  Society  /br  effecting  Systematic 
Colonization.     London.     1830. 

T  N  every  country  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants  is  com- 
•*•  posed  of  the  labouring  class,  the  hewers  oT  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water,  of  the  men  whose  daily  bread  is  earned  by  the 
sweat .  of  their  brow,  and  whose  condition,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
happy  or  miserable,  must  always  form  the  first  and  most  im* 
portant  consideration  in  every  estimate  that  may  be  drawn  of  that 
country's  social  position.  Tried  by  this  test,  how  stands  the 
British  empire  at  present  ?  We  may  be  admired  and  respected  as 
a  state  by  other  powers  ;  we  may  cover  the  ocean  with  our  vesseb 
of  commerce,  and  our  spacious  harbours  with  those  of  war ;  we 
may  be  acknowledged  as  at  the  heod  of  civilization  in  science, 
in  literature,  in  the  arts ;  the  produce  of  our  industry,  and  the 
aggregate  of  our  wealth,  may  exceed  all  that  imagination  yet  con- 
ceived as  possible ;  but  if  that  wealth  is  so  ill  distributed  that  the 
mass  of  our  population  receive  but  an  inadequate  share  of  what 
their  labour  has  produced ;  if  they  are  condemned  to  toil,  ill-re- 
quited, in  hopeless  indigence,  or  are  barely  preserved  from 
famishing  by  a  surly  and  extorted  charity,  there  is  more  mat- 
ter, in  such  a  condition,  for  regret  than  pride — for  dismay  than 
exultation. 

Nor  is  such  a  condition  a  source  only  of  grief  to  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  well-being  of  their  poorer  fellow-countrymen. 


but 
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but  a  subject  of  serious  and  alarming  contemplatioii  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security.  The 
mass  of  a  community  cannot  be,  in  this  age  and  country  at  least, 
long  depressed  with  impunity.  It  cannot  be  a  safe  state  of  things, 
where  large  bodies  of  men,  in  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  want, 
have  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  spectacle  of  bloated  and 
overgrown  wealth  ;  more  particularly  where  their  increasing  intel- 
ligence, and  the  universal  difi'usion  of  political  discussions,  have 
taught  even  the  lowest  classes  to  think  and  reason  on  the  subject, 
to  know  that  this  enormous  difference  of  condition  is  neither 
natural  nor  necessary,  and  to  ask  themselves  how  it  is  to  be  reme- 
died. In  this  picture,  we  cannot  allow  that  there  is  any  exag- 
geration. True  it  is,  and  to  this  circumstanauce  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  the  security  as  yet  enjoyed  by  society,  in  the  midst  of 
the  elements  of  disorder,  that  this  country  possesses,  in  a  degree 
perhaps  equalled  by  no  other  that  ever  existed,  a  large  and  respect-* 
able  middle  class,  owning  a  very  considerable  share  in  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  and  hence  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  tranquillity.  But  still  with  the  extreme  of  riches  in  the  higher 
classes, — the  fortunes  of  many  private  individuals  surpassing  the 
average  revenues  of  continental  sovereigns — it  is  certain  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people — the  operative  classes,  manufacturing  as 
well  as  agricultural — receive  but  a  very  small  share  of  the  produce 
of  their  industry,  are  constantly  in  a  precarious,  often  in  a  most 
miserable,  condition,  scarcely  able  to  maintain  themselves  on  their 
scanty  wages  when  in  employment,  and  frequently  driven,  for  want 
of  this,  to  the  lamentable  resources  of  pauperism,  mendicancy  or 
crime.  Witness  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturing  districts  in  1 825, 
in  1827y  and  again  in  the  crisis  of  the  past  dreadfui  winter — witness 
the  harrowing  statements  detailed  in  the  parliamentary  reports  of 
the  committees  on  emigration,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  the 
poor-laws  ; — witness  the  general  increase  of  crime — the  offspring 
of  poverty ;  and,  in  Ireland,  the  struggle  that  millions  are  even 
now  maintaining  for  their  potato*  grounds,  that  is^  for  eaiatence, 
with  landlords  and  policemen. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention,  for  our  limits  would  be  inade- 
quate, to  go  into  the  separate  proofs  of  what  we  assert,  in  which^ 
however^  the  documents  we  have  referred  to  will  fully  bear  us  out; 
but  this  much  will  be  disputed  by  few,  that  while  improvements, 
without  number,  in  the  useful  arts,  and  the  opening  of  new 
avenues  for  the  disposal  of  the  products  of  our  industry,  have, 
within  the  last  half  century,  multiplied  enormously  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  nation ;  yet  the  class  to  v?hose  labour  and  skill  we 
are  indebted  for  these  improvements  and  this  wealth  has  had  no 
share  in  the  extraordinary  profits,  but  has,  in  the  meantime,  rather 

B  a  retrograded 
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retrograded  than  advanced  in  happiness  and  comfort.  This  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  three  kingdoms  affords 
matter  for  deep  and  serious  consideration ;  and  we  earnestly  en- 
treat the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  views,  as  to  the 
causes  that  have  brought  about  so  unjust  as  well  as  dangerous  a 
state  of  things,  and  the  remedies  that  are,  in  our  opinion,  alone 
applicable  to  it. 

The  first  feature  that  engages  attention,  is  the  universally- 
acknowledged  redundancy  of  labour  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  every  branch  of  industry.  But  here  a  marked  distinction  must 
be  kept  up  between  the  three  kingdoms,  one  of  which  is  con- 
stantly pouring  its  multitudes  into  the  two  others,  without  any  re- 
ciprocal return.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  redundancy  would  be 
sensibly  and  permanently  felt  in  England  or  Scotland,  were  it  not 
for  the  hordes  of  Irish  who  flock  to  either  country  for  employ- 
ment, and  obtain  it  by  underselling  the  inhabitants  of  both  in  their 
own  markets  for  labour.  In  England  and  Scotland,  measures 
have  been  long  since  taken  by  the  legislature  tending  to  control 
the  over-increase  of  population,  by  enactments  which  throw  the 
unemployed  poor  for  support  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.  In  Ireland  no  such  law  exists ;  and  the  same  circumstance 
which  has  contributed  to  the  unmeasured  increase  of  the  lower 
class  in  Ireland,  has  driven  them  to  resort  to  the  sister  island  for 
the  support  which  they  are  denied  at  home.  Here,  in  the  outset, 
is  a  most  unequal  and  unfair  relative  position  of  the  two  islands : 
so  long  as  this  exists,  not  only  are  the  measures  which  England 
and  Scotland  have  taken  for  keeping  their  own  population  within 
bounds,  wholly  nullified  by  the  anomalous  condition  of  Ireland^ 
but  it  is  even  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  indigenous  in- 
habitants are  or  are  not  in  greater  numbers  than  is  required  by  the 
demand  for  their  labour ;  and  still  less  practicable  is  it  to  devise 
means  for  the  equalization  of  the  supply  to  the  demand.  The  evil 
bas  been  felt  so  heavily  of  late,  as  to  attract,  at  length,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature ;  and  there  are  hopes  that,  in  the  courae  of  the 
next  session,  some  modified  system  of  poor-laws  will  be  applied 
to  Ireland.  The  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  measure  of  protection 
to  both  English  property  and  English  labour  is  manifest, — the 
latter  being  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  competition  of  the 
starving  Irish,  while  the  former  is  taxed  without  other  limit  than 
absolute  exhaustion,  for  the  support  of  an  unemployed  native 
population.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of 
this  article — 

*  The  absence  in  Ireland  of  the  poor-law,  to  which,  in  England, 
landed  property  contributes  so  largely,  affects  tlie  holders  of  that  pro- 
perty in  two  ways  :— 

•  1.  In 
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*  1.  In  the  first  place,  the  poor  of  Ireland  are,  through  want,  com- 
pelled to  migrate  to  this  country  in  hordes  ;  and  being  willing  to  work 
for  the  lowest  pittance  rather  than  starve,  their  only  alternative,  they 
drive  out  of  employment,  in  the  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  of 
England,  thousands  of  native  labourers,  who  fall  back  upon  their 
parishes  for  support,  and  are  maintained  by  them  in  idleness,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  at  an  enormous  expense.  It  is  evidently  the  same  thing 
to  the  English  rate-payers,  whether  they  maintain  the  Irish  paupers 
themselves,  or  an  equal  number  of  their  own  parishioners  turned  into 
paupers  by  the  immigration  of  the  Irish,  and  who,  but  for  this,  would 
find  work  enough  to  maintain  them  independent  of  parochial  relief. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  poor-law  in  Ire- 
land, English  property  is  virtually  rated  to  maintain  a  great  part  of 
the  Irish  pauper  population 

*'  2,  The  second  mode  in  which  this  anomaly  injures  us,  results  from 
the  unequal  circumstances  under  which  the  growers  of  farm-produce 
in  each  country  bring  their  goods  to  the  common  market.  The  Eng- 
lish agriculturist  pays  a  heavy  poor-rate  out  of  the  produce  of  his 
land — (we  have  even  seen  that  he  pajrs  it  in  great  part  towards 
the  support  of  the  Irish  poor  ;)  the  Irish  agriculturist  pays  no  poor- 
rate  at  all !  The  English  farmer  has  to  pay  his  labourers  wages  at 
the  rate  of  from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown  per  day.  The  Irish 
farmer  hires  his  labourers  at  4d,  or  5d.  per  day,  because  even  this 
cruelly  low  rate  of  wages  is  better  than  starving,  the  only  alterna- 
tive for  a  labourer  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  pooT'law  ! 

No  farmer  can  avoid  ruin  if  he  cannot  obtain  in  the  market  a  re- 
munerating price  for  the  produce  of  his  farm ;  that  is,  a  price  which 
will  cover  its  cost,  and  pay  him  a  profit  into  the  bargain.  The  cost 
of  production,  exclusive  of  rent,  consists  in  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tk}n,  of  which.labour  forms  by  far  the  largest  item,  and  the  public 
burthens  on  land.  Now  how  is  it  possible  for  the  English  farmer 
to  get  a  price  in  the  market  sufficient  to  repay  all  this  outlay,  when 
he  is  met  there  by  the  Irish  cultivator,  whose  expenditure  in  labour 
is  not  one-fourth  of  his  own,  and  who  pays  no  poor-rate,  generally 
the  very  heaviest  of  all  the  public  burthens  on  the  English  producer  ? 
The  Irishman,  under  these  circumstances,  can  sell  his  corn,  his  cattle, 
his  hogs,  and  his  butter,  with  a  profit,  at  prices  which  will  not 
keep  the  English  farmer  out  of  jail,  or  English  farms  in  cultivation* 
Is  this  practically  the  case  ?  Let  those  who  attend  the  markets  of 
London,  of  Liverpool,  of  Bristol,  nay,  any  of  the  principal  markets 
of  England,  answer,  if  they  are  not  undersold  in  every  quarter,  and 

in  alnK»t  every  article,  by  Irish  produce No  rational 

person  complains  of  natural  or  unavoidable  disadvantages.  If  the 
soil  or  the  climate  of  England  were  so  inferior  to  those  of  Ireland, 
that  farm  produce  could  not  be  grown  here  except  at  double  the  cost 
of  raising  it  there,  the  landowners  of  England  would  resign  them- 
selves to  their  comparative  poverty,  and  be  content  to  see  the  supply 
of  their  markets  principally  in  the  bands  of  Irish  growers.    But  the 

superiority 
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superiority  which  we  complain  that  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland 
possess  in  the  market  over  those  of  England,  is  owing  to  no  superior 
natural  advantages  whatever.  It  is  purely  artificial  and  factitious.  It 
is  caused  hy  a  difference  in  the  public  burthens  imposed  on  the  land  of 
each  country  by  the  common  L^islature.  The  effect  is  precisely  the 
same,  and  the  equity  of  the  matter  as  perfect,  as  if  Parliament  were 
to  lay  very  heavy  taxes  upon  land  and  labour  in  Yorkshire,  from  which 
all  other  counties  were  exempted.  The  value  of  farms  and  farming- 
stock  in  Yorkshire  would  fall  in  exact  proportion  to  the  disadvantage 
under  which  this  measure  placed  them  in  comparison  with  their  com- 
petitors in  the  markets.  Land,  which  bore  wheat  before,  could  only  now 
bear  oats  and  rye ;  and  that  which  bore  the  latter  crops  before,  \itmld 
now  be  altogether  thrown  out  of  tillage.  It  is  exactly  as  if  a  high 
duty  were  imposed  by  Government  on  all  English-grown  corn,  cattle, 
butter,  and  bacon,  from  which  Irish  produce  of  the  same  kind  was 
free.' — Letter  to  the  AgricuHurists  of  England,  p.  4 — 9. 

We  trust  that  the  agriculturists  of  Britain  will  listen  to  this 
appeal,  and  seeing  how  immediately  their  interests  are  involved  in 
riie  (j^uestion,  will  no  longer  tolerate  so  unequal  a  distribution  of 
public  burdens,  by  which  alone  Irish  landlords  are  enabled  to 
screw  extortionate  rents  from  the  miserable  tenantry,  whom  they 
thrust  upon  England  for  maintenance.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the 
cost  of  re-convejing  Irish  vagrants  to  their  country.  This,  though 
known  to  be  a  burden  of  great  severity  on  those  counties  which 
lie  in  the  most  frequented  routes,  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  enor- 
mous injury  inflicted  on  the  operative  classes  of  Britain,  by  the 
competition  of  Irish  labourers  who  have  no  alternative  but  starva- 
tion—on the  payers  of  rates,  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
British  labourers  thus  thrown  out  of  employment — and  on  the  cul- 
tivators of  land,  from  the  competition  of  Irish  produce,  brought  to 
market  without  any  deduction  for  poor-rate,  and  raised  at  one- 
fourth  of  their  expense  in  labour. 

Equally  cogent  reasons  for  assimilating  the  law  of  Ireland,  in 
thb  respect,  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  found,  in  its  being 
the  only  means  of  making  the  church  of  Ireland  contribute  its 
c]uota,  as  that  of  England  does,  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  It 
is  also  the  only  mode  open  to  us  of  forcing  or  persuading  the 
landholders  of  Ireland,  absentee  as  well  as  resident,  to  set  se- 
riously to  work  in  the  regeneration  of  that  country,  by  the  ena- 
ployment  of  its  poor,  the  introduction  of  work,  capital,  manufac- 
tures, and  a  middle  class.  Above  all,  it  will  force  a  compulsory 
charity  from  the  foreign  absentee,  who,  exacting  the  last  farthing 
from  his  pauper  tenants,  escapes  the  sight  of  the  misery  he  inflicts, 
and  the  tax  which  that  sight  cannot  fail  to  extort  from  all  that 
reside  within  its  influence. 

The  cry  that  hts  beta  raised  already  by  the  Irish  landlords  is, 

that 
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Aat  the  English  poor-law^  applied  to  Ireland^  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  confiscation  of  landed  property — to  an  agrarian  law.  The 
answer  might  be,  that  the  absence  of  a  poor-law  in  Ireland  acts  at 
present  as  an  agrarian  law  upon  English  land.  But  it  has  been 
shown  that,  for  a  proportion  of  their  rents,  they  are  indebted 
to  the  English  poor-law,  which  gives  their  degraded  tenantry  an 
advantage  in  the  English  markets  both  for  labour  and  farm  pro- 
duce over  the  natives ;  therefore,  of  a  reduction  in  rents  to  this 
extent  they  will  have  no  right  to  complain,  since  it  is  so  far 
really,  though  indirectly,  paid  out  of  the  English  landowner's 
pocket  That  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  remainder  of  the 
Irish  surplus  population — that  part  which  dd^s  not  migrate  an- 
nually for  support  to  England — will  not  occasion  any  new  and 
extraordinary  burden  upon  Irish  property,  is  clear,  from  the  simple 
consideration  that  this  surplus,  whatever  it  be,  is  at  present 
wholly  maintained,  in  some  way  or  other,  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  land ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  support  the  law  may  enforce 
for  them,  it  cannot,  if  kept  within  reasonable  limits^  materially 
increase  the  weight  with  which  they  even  now  press  upon  the 
property  of  the  kmgdom. 

Nay,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
economy  on  the  whole ;  for  as,  of  course,  mendicancy  and  petty 
robbery  are  at  present  the  main  support  of  the  redundant  poor^ 
much  is  no  doubt  wasted,  much  finds  its  way  to  the  undeserving, 
the  clamorous,  and  the  impostor,  which  a  systematic  and  organized 
scheme  of  relief  would  save,  and  thus,  probably,  prove  the  lighter 
burden  of  the  two.  The  occupiers,  not  the  owners,  of  land, 
should,  of  course,  as  in  England,  be  liable  immediately  to  the 
assessment  for  this  purpose,  since  they  are  the  persons  upon  whom 
at  present  the  burden  chiefly  falls.  With  regard  to  what  has  been 
objected  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  proper  machinery  in  Ireland 
for  administering  a  poor-law,  we  can  have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  persons  on  Uie  spot,  liable  to  the  rate,  will  not  take  sufficient 
care  to  protect  their  interests,  while  the  poor  will  soon  learn  to  - 
know  aiKl  demand  the  extent  of  the  right  conferred  upon  them ; 
and  as  to  the  authorities  who  should  administer  the  law  judicially, 
surely  whatever  persons  are  fit  to  be  entrusted,  from  their  know- 
ledge and  impartiality,  with  the  execution  of  our  complicated 
statute-law,  will  be  competent  rightly  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
a  single  and  simple  act  of  parliament. 

Those  who  object  to  the  introduction  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland, 
point  to  the  working  of  these  laws  in  English  parishes  for  an 
exemplification  of  the  mischief  they  are  fitted  to  produce ;  and 
this  IS  an  argument  which  weighs,  we  believe,  with  many  who 
do  not  distinguish  the  effects  of  the  simple  poor-law  of  Eliza- 
beth— 
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beth — the  law  of  Cecil  and  of  Bacon  ! — from  those  which  are 
owing  to  its  abuse  and  maladministration.  The  condition  of  the 
agricultural  poor  in  the  greater  number  of  parishes  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England  is  certainly  most  deplorable  :  every  labourer 
is,  as  a  thing  of  course,  on  the  poor-books ;  all  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence^  all  desire  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  exertions, 
18  fast  disappearing.  The  poor-rate  has  there  come  to  be  consi- 
dered the  patrimony  of  the  English  labourer,  to  which,  instead  of 
to  the  earnings  of  his  industry,  he  looks  for  his  maintenance  and 
that  of  his  family.  But  this  moral  as  well  as  physical  degradation 
of  the  agricultural  peasantry  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  result  of 
a  legal  provision  for  the  poor ;  as  may  be  proved  from  the  condi- 
tion of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  where  such  provision 
exists,  unaccompanied  by  these  evils.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  show 
that  they  flow  directly  from  a  fatal  error,  which  has  been  of  late 
years  gradually  introduced  into  the  practical  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  particularly  in  the  western  and  southern  counties ;  an 
error,  of  which  we  believe  it  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  evil  con- 
sequences, unless  it  meet  with  speedy  correction. 

We  allude  to  the  common,  though  notoriously  illegal,  custom 
of  making  up  wages  out  of  the  poor-rate  :  in  other  words,  of  sup- 
porting, at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  the  families  of  labourers  who 
continue  to  work  for  farmers.  It  is  so  easy  to  fall  into  this  prac- 
tice— it  seems  at  first  sight  so  humane,  so  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  poor-law,  that,  when  a  labourer  has  too  large  a  family  to  be 
maintained  out  of  his  wages,  assistance  should  be  given  him  from 
the  parish  funds — that  we  do  not  wonder  at  magistrates  having 
been  incautiously  led  to  tolerate  the  practice.  When  we  con- 
sider it  further,  and  observe  that  the  farmer  who  employs  thb 
labourer  is  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  increasing  his  wages, 
if  he  wish  to  keep  him,  it  becomes  evident  that  he  will,  on  his 
side,  press  the  vestry  to  make  the  allowance.  The  practice  is  thus 
introduced ;  and,  the  ice  once  broken,  it  becomes  the  custom  for 
the  fathers  of  all  large  families  to  receive  an  allowance  from  the 
parish  in  aid  of  their  wages,  which  remain  far  below  the  minimum 
on  which  their  families  can  be  supported.  But  here  we  begin  to 
perceive  the  tendency  of  the  system,  and  naturally  ask  where  it  is 
to  stop — what  determines  a  large  family  ?  Are  all  the  children  in 
a  family  beyond  six  to  be  supported  by  the  parish — or  all  beyond 
four,  or  two,  or  one  ?  Is  it  answered  that  the  current  rate  of 
wages  will  determine  the  limit  up  to  which  the  labourer  is  ex- 
pected to  maintain  his  family  ?  But  what  determines  the  rate  of 
wages  ?  or,  rather,  M-hen  the  supply  of  labour  exceeds  the  actual 
demand,  as  it  universally  does  throughout  Britain,  is  it  not  evident 
that  th^  rate  of  wages  is  itself  lovvered  by  the  influence  of  this 
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system  ?  and  wfaat  limits  can  be  placed  to  its  depression^  under 
that  influence,  other  than  the  very  lowest  sum  which  will  support 
a  man  alone ;  the  wives  and  families  being  altogether  thrown  foi 
maiDtenance  on  the  parish  ? 

In  the  Malthusian  axiom,  that  population  will  everywhere  press 
upon  the  limits  of  subsistence,  and  that  wages  will,  wherever  there 
is  a  su£5ciency  of  hands,  naturally  reduce  themselves  to  the  mini- 
mum ;  the  words  '  limit  of  subsistence/  and  *  minimum  of  wages/ 
must  be  understood  as  relative  solely  to  the  largest  families ,  or 
the  propositions  are  evidently  untrue.     There  cannot  be  two  rates 
of  Avages  in  the  same  place.      In  a  natural  state  of  things,  wages 
cannot  sink  for  a  permanence  below  the  sum  sufficient  to  keep  a 
labourer  wiih  a  large  family  from  starving.     If  they  were  to  fall 
below  this  for  a  time,  die  large  families  must  be  thinned  by  famine 
or  disease,  and  the  increase  of  the  population  checked  till  it  had 
adapted  itself  to  the  demand  ;  and  wages  must  rise  again  at  least 
up  to  that  level,  most  likely  for  a  time  above  it.     But  the  wages 
which  afford  only  the  minimum  of  subsistence  to  a  large  family, 
will  supply  comforts  to  one  of  a  moderate  or  average  size,  and 
luxuries  to  those  labourers  who  have  none.     Thus,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  labouring  population,  probably  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  must,  in  a  natural  state  of  things,  by  the  action  of  this 
general  law,  live  m  comfort^  notwithstanding  that  their  numbers 
are  trenching  on  the  limits  of  subsistence.      The  evil  falls  upon 
the  largest  families,  and  upon  them  alone :  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  since  the  only  remedy  for  a  really  redundant  population  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  labouring  classes  themselves.     They  must  keep 
down  their  own  numbers  by  abstaining  from  imprudent  mak*riages ; 
and  this  they  will  alone,  or  at  least  most  readily,  be  led  to  do,  from 
seeing  the  sufferings  endured  by  those  who  have  large  families. 
The  redundancy  will  in  this  way  be  checked  by  a  moral  restraint, 
self-imposed  by  the  lower  orders  on  their  own  appetites,  and  the 
occurrence  obviated  of  that  direr  species  of  check  which  consists, 
as  we  have  shown,  in  the  thinning  of  the  large  families  by  want 
and  misery.      This  is  the  natural  way  in  which  both  wages  and 
population,  unaffected  by  artificial  restraints  or  encouragements, 
will  regulate  themselves ;  but,  should  a  mistaken  law,  or  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  interfere  with  this  state  of  things,  the  greatest 
mischiefs  may  be  the  consequence.      The  poor-law  system,  as 
practised  in  the  south  of  England,  has  done  this.   It  has  established 
as  many  rates  of  wages  in  every  parish  as  there  are  different-sized 
families.     John,  with  a  wife  and  seven  children,  gets,  as  be  would 
under  a  natural  system,  wages  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  all 
from  starving ;  but  William,  with  a  small  family,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  same  amount  of  wages,  and  being,  therefore,  much 
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better  off  than  John,  gets  likewise  a  starvation  allowance,  according 
to  his  family ;  and  Richard,  a  single  man,  receives  for  bis  labour 
just  enough  to  keep  himself,  and  no  more."*^  Thus  the  aggregate 
wages  of  labour,  or  the  gross  sum  paid,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
wages  or  rates,  to  the  whole  labouring  population  of  a  parish,  is 
reduced  very  far  below  what  it  vrould  be  without  this  unjust  and 
cruel  contrivance ;  the  difference  going,  of  course,  into  the  pockets 
of  the  farmers,  and  eventually  of  the  landlords,  while  it  is  abstracted, 
under  pretence  of  charity  and  benevolence,  from  those  of  the 
labourers  themselves* — the  prime  producers  of  all  the  wealth  and 
luxury  enjoyed  by  the  higher  classes,  who  profit  for  a  time  by  the 
abuse.  The  evil,  however,  by  that  retributive  justice  which  seems, 
as  a  necessary  law,  to  pervade  all  Nature's  works,  reacts  most 
strongly  upon  its  authors  ;  for  the  natural  check  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  labourers,  which  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  large  family,  being  removed,  none  other  remains ; 
or,  rather,  a  premium  is  offered  to  early  marriages  and  the  increase 
of  families,  every  man's  money-wages  advancing  with  every  addi- 
tional child.  The  rate  of  increase  of  population  is  thus  rapidly 
accelerated,  till  the  burden  of  supporting  the  surplus  hands,  added 
to  the  evils  produced  by  the  increase  of  misery,  and  of  crime  con- 
sequent on  misery,  far  more  than  overbalances,  even  with  a  view 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  and  proprietors^  all  they  may 
have  previously  gained  by  their  miscalculating  rapacity.  The 
practice  is  from  the  first  most  unjust  and  cruel  towards  the 
labouring  class,  whom  it  robs  of  the  fair  remuneration  for  their 
toil.  It  interdicts  them  from  bettering  their  condition  by  prudence, 
industry,  skill,  economy — virtue.  It  depresses  them  to  one  level 
of  uniform,  hopeless,  objectless  servitude,  very  little  different,  as 
is  remarked  in  a  pamphlet  we  lately  noticed  upon  this  subject,  from 
slavery — starvation  being  substituted  for  the  whip  as  the  engine  of 
compulsion:  with  this  difference,  however,  tn/avotfro/^^Aex/o^, 
that  his  master  is  deeply  interested  in  maintaming  him  well,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers ;  while  the  labour  of  the 
English  serf  is  so  valueless,  that  he  owes  his  very  hfe  to  the  law, 
which  says  he  shall  not  starve.  In  the  end,  the  destruction  of  all 
energy,  morality,  and  happiness,  in  this  large  class,  together  with 
the  unlimited  increase  of  their  numbers,  which,  in  this  reckless  and 
desperate  condition  goes  on  far  faster  than  it  would  under  a  better 
system,  must  soon  bring  down  a  severe  retribution  on  those  pro* 
prietors  of  land  who  have  fostered  or  permitted  the  growth  of  so 
vile  a  practice.     That  this  ruinous  prospect  does  not  merely  exist 

*  See  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bosworth  and  Bfr.  Briekwell  before  the 
Select  CcmimittM  of  the  Houie  of  Commoas,  on  this  subjocl— IKflport,  July  1829. 
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in  theory  is  proved  bj  parliamentary  returns,  which  show  that,  in 
the  districts  where  this  abuse  of  the  poor-law  has  been  connived 
at,  the  concomitant  increase  of  population,  the  poor-rate,  and 
erimey  has  been  for  some  years  past  more  than  double  that  of  the 
other  unaffected  agricultural  counties  of  England.*  In  Cumber* 
land,  for  instance,  at  this  mbment,  the  poor-rate  averages  Ss.  6d, 
per  head — in  Sussex,  20s. :  in  the  former  county  it  is  a  tax  of 
1».  6d,  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent — ^in  the  latter  of  7s,  6d. ; 
while  in  many  parishes,  peculiarly  tainted  with  this  practice,  it 
reaches  to  30s.  and  upwards. 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  of  the  injustice  perpetrated  by  this 
practice  on  those  occupiers  of  houses  and  small  farms  who  employ 
no  labourers,  while  they  are  forced  to  contribute  to  the  rate  out 
of  which  the  chief  families  of  the  chief  farmers'  labourers  are  sup- 
ported, and  their  wages  in  part  paid.  This,  though  alone  it  would 
be  an  evil  of  magnitude,  is  but  a  trifle,  compared  to  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  labouring  class  at  large. 

The  abuse,  we  would  fain  hope,  needs  only  to  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  meet  with  immediate  correction.  It  is  extortion,  under 
the  mask  of  charity — robbery  and  fraud,  in  the  disguise  of  legal 
authority — an  organized  scheme  for  enslaving  the  whole  la- 
bouring class,  under  pretence  of  relieving  and  employing  them. 
It  overthrows  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  society;  viz., 
that  a  father  shall  support  his  own  children  till  they  are  of  affe 
to  maintain  themselves.  It  is  unchristian ;  illegal ;  ruinous  m 
its  consequences  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  morally  as 
well  as  physically ; — and  if  these  are  not  reasons  for  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  legislature,  there  never  were  nor  ever  will  be 
any.  The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed, in  1828,  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  were  unanimous  in 
recommending  that  a  speedy  stop  should  be  put  to  the  practice ; 
and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Slaney,  and 
read  a  second  time  during  the  last  session :  but,  whether  owing  to 
a  want  of  due  information  on  the  subject  in  the  house,  or  the 
urgent  pressure  of  other  business  on  the  king's  ministers,  it  was 
withdrawn  at  that  stage ;  only,  however,  as  we  trust,  to  be  re- 
introduced and  carried  at  no  distant  date.  Though  no  words  can 
be  too  strong  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  this  system,  we  must 
not  be  understood,  in  what  we  have  said,  as  stigmatizing  the  in- 
tentions of  those  who  have  supported  or  connived  at  it,  whom,  on 
the  contrary,  we  believe  to  have  been  led  by  degrees  into  the 
error,  and  to  have  been  unconscious  of  the  mischief  they  were 
producing. 

*  See  Mr.  Slaaev's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  moving  for  a  Committee 
on  ttiu  subject,  1828,  and  the  Report  of  that  Select  Committee  aheady  rtferrtd  to. 
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The  measures  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  above,  namely, 
the  introduction  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and 
the  immediate  reform  of  the  abuses  partially  prevailing  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-laws  in  England,  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  that  rapid  increase  of  an  unemployed  popu- 
lation, which,  occasioning  in  both  countries  an  accumulated 
mass  of  misery  and  crime,  disturbs  the  well-being,  and  threatens 
the  very  organization  of  society.  These  measures,  however,  can  have 
no  immediate  effect  in  remedying  the  existing  redundancy — other 
means  must  be  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  and  not  a  few  have 
been  proposed  to  public  notice.  These  means  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes  ; — the  first  consisting  of  endeavours  to  increase 
the  effective  demand  for  labour  in  this  country,  by  the  removal  of 
all  unnecessary  impediments  to  its  employment,  by  opening,  if 
possible,  new  avenues  for  productive  occupation,  and  enlarging 
those  that  are  narrowed  at  present  by  the  pressure  of  artificial  cir- 
cumstances ; — the  second  embracing  schemes  for  the  direct  re- 
moval of  whatever  part  of  the  population  may  then  still  remain  in 
excess. 

I.  Firstly  as  to  the  means  open  to  us  of  increasing  the  effective 
demand  for  labour  in  this  country.  And  here  we  shall  probably 
be  met  by  the  trite  but  shallow  argument  of  the  economists,  that 
deficiency  in  the  demand  for  labour  is  a  proof  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
fitably employed ;  and  that,  consequently,  to  force  or  encourage  its 
employment  in  any  way,  will  be  only  a  misdirection  of  capital  from 
those  channels  in  which  it  can  be  most,  to  those  in  which  it  can  only 
be  less,  advantageously  invested  ;  and  this  reasoning  would  be  per- 
fectly just,  if  the  employment  of  industry  and  capital  were  at  pre- 
sent wholly  free^  and  unfettered  by  any  restrictions  or  impedi- 
ments. How  far  we  are  from  so  desirable  a  condition,  let  the 
economist  himself  say,  after  considering  the  complicated  burdens 
that  taxation,  in  a  thousand  varied  shapes,  throws  upon  industiy, 
and  the  shackles  with  which  erroneous  legislation  has  cramped 
and  confined  her  efforts.  It  is  not  the  imposition  of  restraints  or 
bounties  that  we  are  going  to  advocate,  but  their  removal  where 
they  press  unfairly  against  the  employment  of  labour,  or  give  a 
factitious  encouragement  to  the  substitution  of  other  powers  and 
contrivances  for  human  exertion. 

As  one  of  the  existing  impediments  to  the  employment  of 
labour,  we  cannot  avoid  considering  the  system  of  taking  tithes 
in  kind.  This,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  prevents  the  tillage  of 
a  very  great  quantity  of  land,  now  lying  waste,  owing  to  its  not 
being  of  sufiicient  staple  to  return  the  tithe  in  addition  to  the 
t)ther  expenses,  though  it  would  repay  these  alone  with  the  usual 
profit.    There  is  doubtless  also  much  laud  at  present  imperfectly 
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cultivated^  upon  which  additional  capital  would  be  profitably 
expended  in  the  employment  of  additional  labour,  and  the 
growth  of  more  com,  were  the  tithe  restrained,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  at  least,  from  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  produce.  On  its  present  footing  tithe  certainly  ope- 
rates as  a  tax  upon  capital  laid  out  in  improvements  on  land, 
that  is,  in  agricultural  labour  ;  and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
must  narrow  that  avenue  for  the  employment  of  capital  and 
labour,  to  the  injury  of  capitalists  in  the  first  place ;  of  the  la- 
bourers and  landowners  in  the  second ;  of  the  consumers,  who, 
through  an  increased  cultivation,  would  buy  farm-produce  some- 
what cheaper,  in  the  third ;  and  last,  not  least,  of  the  tithe- 
owners  themselves,  to  whom  the  permanent  improvements  that 
would  be  made  in  the  soil,  under  a  composition  for  tithe  for  a 
fair  term  of  years,  could  not  fail  of  proving  a  source  of  great  ulti- 
mate advantage.  We  are  sure  that,  by  consenting  to  such  a  mea- 
sure, which  would  remove  all  that  is  obnoxious  to  the  public 
prejudices  in  tithes,  the  church  in  particular  would  take  the 
most  effectual  step  in  its  power  for .  securing  the  attachment  of 
all  classes' of  the  people,  and  the  permanence  of  its  possessions.'*' 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  calculate  the  degree  to  which  a  general  tithe- 
composition  act  would  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  in  the 
inclosure  and  cultivation  of  lands  now  waste,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  those  already  in  tillage ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  a  great 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  investment  of  capital  on  land, 
and  the  employment  of  that  overgrown  agricultural  population, 
which  now  presses  as  an  additional  burden  on  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil. 

We  believe,  likewise,  that  the  desirable  object  of  making  the 
most  of  the  land  and  labour  existing  in  the  country  is  impeded 
very  materially  by  the  state  of  the  law  relating  to  the  inclosure  of 
wastes  and  common  lands ;  or  rather,  by  the  absence  of  any  general 
law  on  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  incurring  the  great  ex- 
pense of  an  act  of  parliament  in  every  particular  instance  of  in- 
closure. It  is  well  known  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tujy,  nearly  four  thousand  bills  for  the  inclosure  of  wastes,  in  as 
many  parishes,  have  been  passed;  proving,  to  demonstration,  the 
extraordinary  want  of  a  general  and  permanent  law  on  the  subject ; 
while,  in  the  whole  of  that  time,  not  a  step  has  been  taken  towards 
enacting  such  a  law,  and  so  saving  to  the  community  the  prodigious 
waste  of  private  funds  and  public  time  consumed  in  the  passing  of 

«  As  this  sheet  is  passine  through  the  press,  we  have  perused,  we  need  not  say  with 
what  feelings  of  satisfaction,  a  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  this 
subject,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Happy,  indeed,  is  it  for  the  church  of  England  that 
«t  this  Giisia  of  her  history  she  has  such  »  primate  at  her  head  I    . 

so 
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so  many  local  expedients.  Those  who  know  anything  of  the  way  in 
which  acts  of  this  kind  are  passed  through  the  legislature,  will  not 
defend  the  system  by  maintaining  that  parliament  is  the  fittest  court 
that  could  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  how  far,  in  any 
instance,  the  rights  of  private  property  should  be  made  to  give 
way  to  the  public  interests.  There  is  no  species  of  commission 
or  other  machinery,  that  could  be  appointed  under  a  general  law, 
for  the  determination  of  these  questions,  that  would  not  answer 
the  ends  of  justice  better  than  the  present  tribunal.  We  think  it 
would  be  easy  to  devise  measures  which  would  enable  waste  lands 
to  be  brought  into  the  market  with  greater  facility  than  at  present, 
to  tiie  benefit  as  well  of  the  public  as  of  all  who  possess  any 
interest  in  them :  such,  for  instance,  would  be  the  appointment 
of  local  or  ambulatory  commissions,  for  the  survey,  valuation, 
and  allotment  of  the  wastes  in  any  lordship  or  parish,  or  a  portion 
of  them,  when  demanded  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  persons 
interested.  It  might  then  be  expedient  to  allow  the  overseers  of 
parishes  troubled  with  a  superfluity  of  able-bodied  labourers,  to 
purchase  a  part  of  the  waste  in  that  or  any  neighbouring  parish, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  cultivation,  by  means  of  these 
labourers,  employed  under  a  paid  superintendent.  When  it  hap^ 
pens  that  no  waste  land  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  conve* 
niently  met  with  at  an  easy  distance  from  the  homes  of  the  la-> 
bourers,  parishes  might  be  allowed  to  send  their  gang  of  surplus 
labourers  to  execute  contract  work  at  a  distance,  mider  similar 
superintendence,  for  parties  who  were  engaged  in  inclosing  and 
cultivating  waste  land.  Upon  proof  before  a  magistrate  that 
such  paupers  neglected  the  work  they  were  capable  of  performing, 
the  overseer  should  be  empowered  to  discharge  them,  and  refuse 
relief.  In  this  way  the  labour  of  those  who  are  now  demoralized 
and  maintained  in  idleness  would  be  rendered  highly  produc* 
tive. 

A  plan  in  its  essence  similar  to  this  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John 
Hall,  late  overseer  of  a  populous  parish  in  London,  in  a  pam* 
phlet  published  in  18£4.  It  is  also  the  same  which  we  have 
recently  more  than  once  brought  forward,  while  urging  the 
adoption  in  Britain  of  the  system  of  Poor  ColonieSy  which 
has  been,  and  is  still,  pursued  with  such  complete  success  in 
Holland  at  Frederick's-Oord  and  other  establishments.  Those, 
indeed,  who  are  desirous  of  correcting  the  enormous  evils  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  preying  upon  the  lower  classes  of  this 
country,  and  reacting  severely  upon  all  others,  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  method  which,  in  a  country  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  our  own,  has  been  found  so  entirely  to  answer  the 
end  proposed;  nay^  much  more,  to  pipduce  both  n  peeuniary 

profit, 
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profit,  and  a  moral  and  physical  improvement  in  the  population^ 
far  beyond  what  was  calculated  on  by  the  most  sanguine. 

The  law  of  parochial  settlement  may  be  mentioned  as  another 
check  to  the  most  advantageous  employment  of  labour.  It  tends 
to  prevent  farmers  and  tradesmen  from  employing  those  who 
mighty  by  such  service,  or  by  residence,  acquire  a  settlement,  and 
ultimately  become  chargeable  on  them ;  and  in  this  way  checks 
the  migration  of  labour  from  districts  where  it  is  redundant  to 
those  where  there  is  a  deficiency.  Birth  is  the  most  rational 
ground  for  settling  a  pauper  on  any  parish :  it  is  the  easiest  of  all 
to  be  ascertained ;  and  by  restricting  the  question  within  these 
narrow  limits,  an  immense  mass  of  expensive  litigation  would  be 
at  once  annihilated. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  impediments  to  the  employment  of 
labour,  owing  to  which  we  are,  especially  at  the  present  moment, 
aufiering  all  the  evils  of  a  redundancy,  is  the  misdirection  of  tax- 
ation. The  degree  to  which  labour  is  taxed  in  this  country  is  sel- 
dom, perhaps,  considered,  or  there  would  be  less  surprise  excited 
at  the  difliculties  it  has  to  contend  with.  All  writers  seem  to  allow 
that  population  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  so  much  in 
excess,  that  the  price  of  labour  must  continue  at  the  minimum  at 
which  the  labourer  can  be  supported.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  if  this 
minimum  were  reduced,  a  proportionate  addition  would  be  made 
to  the  means  of  employment ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  taxes 
which  go  to  augment  the  necessary  wages  of  labour,  act  directly 
to  diminish  the  demand  for  it.  Now  all  taxes  upon  necessaries 
consumed  by  the  labouring  classes  are  of  this  nature.  Such 
(without  reckoning  the  duty  on  imported  corn)  are  the  duties  on 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  malt,  hops,  beer,  spirits,  licenses, 
leather,  printed  goods,  soap,  tallow,  candles,  butter,  cheese,  and 
coals.  These  are  all  evidently,  for  the  most  part,  taxes  on  labour. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  one  of  his  speeches, .  strongly  expresses  this  fact — 
^  The  high  price  of  labour  in  England  arises  chiefly  from  the  ex- 
cise ;  and  three-fifths  of  the  price  of  labour  are  said  to  come  into 
the  exchequer.'  But  it  will  be  urged  that  these  taxes  are  the  staple 
of  our  revenue  ;  that  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them  ;  that 
government  could  not  go  on  or  keep  faith  with  the  national 
creditor  without  them.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  mere  fallacy « 
We  believe  that  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  might  be  raised, 
with  far  more  economy,  and  less  injury  to  the  resources  of 
the  country,  by  a  direct  tax  upon  property.  But,  if  we  give 
way  to  the  prevalent  objections,  which  we  allow  to  have  con- 
siderable weight,  against  the  imposition  of  what  has  been  con- 
sidered hitherto  peculiarly  a  war-tax;  and  if,  from  the  fear 
of  disturbing    what  are  now  such   productive  sources  of  re* 
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venue,  ministers  refuse  to  contemplate  the  removal  or  di- 
minution of  any  of  these  taxes  on  labour ;  what  we  are  anxious 
to  contend  for  is,  the  propriety  of  taxing,  in  at  least  an  equal 
if  not  a  higher  degree,  those  instruments  of  production  which 
are  substituted  for  human  labour,  in  consequence  of  their 
comparative  cheapness,  this  cheapness  being  in  great  part  owing 
to  their  not  being  taxed  at  all,  or  in  the  same  degree  as  their 
human  competitors. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  horses  and  oxen  used  in  agricul- 
ture. Since  die  removal  of  the  agricultural  horse-tax,  these  ani- 
mals, consuming  no  articles  on  which  excise  duties  or  customs 
are  paid,  are  in  no  degree  taxed.  Here,  then,  is  an  enormous 
premium  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  employment  of  brute 
over  human  labour !  The  man  is  taxed  up  to  three-fifths,  or 
60  per  cent.,  on  his  value  ;  the  animal,  not  at  all !  It  will  not 
do  to  say,  that  by  taxing  horses  you  would  diminish  the  produc- 
tiveness of  capital,  by  forcing  it  out  of  the  most  into  the  least 
profitable  channels.  The  argument  is  equally  good  against  tax- 
ing labour,  which  is  only  rendered  less  profitable  by  being  subject 
to  the  tax  from  which  horses  are  exempt.  If,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  impose  a  tax  on  horses,  you  take  off  any  of  the  numerous 
burdens  that  augment  the  price  of  human  labour,  you  do  not  in  any 
way  diminish  the  producti\ienes8  of  capital ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  employment  of  the  surplus  labourers 
of  the  country,  you  render  productive  that  capital  which  is  now 
wasted  in  supporting  them  in  idleness. 

It  is  the  same  with  machinery.  Great  has  been  the  outcry 
raised,  whenever  our  starving  weavers  have  dared  to  hint  at  a  tax 
on  machinery ;  and,  on  abstract  principles,  they  have  been  cor- 
rectly, and  to  their  own  conviction,  answered.  But  the  error  is, 
that  general  arguments  on  abstract  principled  are  not  applicable 
to  our  present  most  complicated  and  artificial  condition.  We 
should  be  ^glad  to  know  what  reasoning  can  be  advanced  against 
taxing  machinery,  that  is  not  equally  cogent  against  taxing  men  ; 
and,  if  this  is  the  case,  who  will  deny  that,  on  every  ground  of 
justice  and  common  sense,  both  should  be  equally  taxed,  if  taxes 
on  either  are  necessary  ;  that  human  beings,  citizens  of  the  state, 
component  members  of  the  community  for.  whose  benefit  alone  all 
taxes  ought  to  be  imposed,  all  governments  exist,  that  they  should 
at  least  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  brutes  and  machines, 
in  the  competition  for  employment,  which  is  to  them  the  sine  qud 
non  of  existence  ?  It  has  been  said  that  spades  and  ploughs, 
knives  and  hatchets,  are  machines ;  and  since  it  would  be  clearly 
absurd  to  tax  these,  it  has  been  inferred  to  be  equally  unwise  to 
impose  any  impediment  to  the  use  of  the  more  complicated  in- 
struments 
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struments  of  production.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  questions 
of  moral  propriety  or  national  policy,  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere ;  and  we  think  the  following  view  of  the  advantages 
of  machinery  will  enable  us  to  determine  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  encouragement  that  should  be  given  to  it. 

Where  labour  is  deficient,  compared  to  the  demand  for  it,  any 
invention  for  makiog  it  go  further  than  before — for  doing  that  by 
means  of  one  hand,  for  which  ten  were  previously  required,  is  an 
immense  benefit ;  though  even  this  improvement  should  be  left 
to  work  its  own  way,  and  neither  encouraged  by  premiums,  nor, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  exemption  from  taxation.  But,  when 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  labour  itself  is  in  excess ;  when  there 
are  already  no  means  of  employment  for  the  hands,  the  stomachs 
connected  with  which  we  must  at  all  events  feed,  how  can  it  be 
supposed  politic  to  encourage,  by  bounties,  the  substitution  of  other 
instruments  for  manual  labour  ?  Production,  it  may  be  said,  b 
encouraged  ;  but  the  fundamental  axiom  of  political  economy  is, 
that  to  give  factitious  encouragement  to  one  mode  of  production 
over  another  is  faulty,  and,  instead  of  increasing,  must  diminish, 
the  aggregate  productiveness  of  the  country.  Where,  too,  is  the 
use  of  increasing  the  powers  of  production,  if  at  the  same  time 
you  diminish  the  powers  of  consumption  ?  The  distress  under 
which  the  trade  of  the  country  has  laboured  lately  has  been,  by 
not  a  few  writers  and  speakers,  attributed  to  over-production. 
We  are  not  among  those  who  consider  this  distress  as  the 
product  of  any  one,  or  two,  or  three  causes, — but  neither  can 
we  have  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  has  been,  in  a  very  conside- 
rable degree,  the  effect  of  the  artificial  encouragement  given,  by 
exemption  from  taxation,  to  inventions  for  superseding  labour, 
while  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  hands  whom  we  no  longer  employ. 
The  notion,  that  it  can  be  nationally  profitable  to  save  the  em- 
ployment of  labour  by  improvements  in  machinery,  when  those 
whose  labour  is  thus  supplanted  must  be  supported  in  idleness 
at  the  public  expense,  is  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  for  the 
owner  of  a  pair  of  carriage -horses,  who  is  obliged  by  law  or 
the  will  under  which  he  inherits,  to  keep  them  on  good  pro- 
vender in  his  stable,  to  attempt  to  save  money  by  setting  up 
a  steam-coach.  And  yet  it  is  in  obedience  to  this  idea  that 
the  legislature  has  hitherto  scouted  the  proposal  of  making 
machinery  liable  to  any  tax,  while  the  human  machine  pays  a 
tax  perhaps  of  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  labourer  is  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
steam  power ;  and  his  maintenance  in  inactivity  becomes  a  dead 
loss  to  the  community ;  far  more  than  out^balaucing  whatever 
VOL.  XLiii.  NO.  Lxxxv.  s  advantage 
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advantage  is  derived  from  the  diminished  price  of  the  articles 
nvhich  the  steam  and  iron  workmen  fabricate  in  an  abundance,  that 
increases  as  the  means  of  purchasing  them,  in  this  country  at 
leasty  diminish.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  the  advantage  of 
increased  production  is  spread  over  the  whole  world — the  sacrifice 
falls  upon  us  alone !  The  benefit  of  every  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery is  shared  by  all  our  customers  for  the  goods  which  ma- 
chinery enables  us  to  supply  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  before.  But 
while  the  Russians,  Danes,  Turks,  North  and  South  Americans, 
and  so  on,  are  getting  our  manufactures  at  half  the  price  they 
formerly  paid,  we  barely  get  the  cost  price,  with  the  current  profit 
on  capital ;  while  we  lose  from  having  to  support  all  the  British 
kbourers  whom  the  machinery  has  turned  adrift.  Nay  more, 
the  very  costs  of  production,  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  po- 
pulation, are  in  part  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate ;  so  that  our  foreign 
customers  are  actually  getting  our  manufactures  at  much  less 
than  the  price  their  production  costs  this  country  at  large,  even 
when,  what  does  not  always  happen,  the  manufacturer  and  ex- 
porter realise  a  profit.  As  the  poor-rate  is  chiefly  paid  by  the 
owners  of  real  property,  this  portion  of  it  operates  as  a  tax  levied 
upon  that  class,  and  expended  in  giving  a  bounty  to  the  exportation 
of  manufactures  without  an  adequate  return  ;  in  other  words,  tn 
paying  for  the  clothing  of  the  Americans,  Russians,  Danes,  &c. 
Much  has  been  talked  of  a  redundancy  of  labourers,  and  for  years 
it  has  been  the  stalking-horse  of  our  alarmists.  Can  there  not  be 
a  redundancy  of  inanimate  as  well  as  of  animated  machines?  If 
it  be  wrong  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  labourers,  when  an 
increase  of  misery  can  only  follow  an  increase  of  numbers,  is  it 
Qot  equally  wrong  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  machineiy, 
when  it  must  produce  the  same  result  ?  Indeed,  it  seems  ex- 
traordinary that  attention  should  not  yet  have  been  strongly  at- 
tracted to  this  anomalous  feature  in  our  domestic  policy.  We 
maintain  that,  at  a  time  when  neither  employment  can  be  found 
foe  our  manufacturing  population,  nor  a  market  for  our  manu- 
factured goods,  we  are  offering  (in  a  comparative  exemption  from 
tax)  a  high  legislative  bounty  to  the  production  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  manufactures,  by  application  of  the  least  quantity 
of  human  labour. 

We  anticipate  that  to  all  we  have  advanced  it  will  be  answered, 
that  machinery  is  only  an  improved  method  of  employing  labour ; 
that  a  machine  is  itself  the  product  of  labour,  and,  therefore,  taxed 
indirectly  in  the  elements  of  its  production  ;  and  that  to  tax  it  a 
aecond  time  would  be  equally  unwise  and  unjust.  Now,  if  it 
were  true  that  machinery  consisted  wholly  of  labour  worked 

up 
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up  in  it,  the  argument  would  stand ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Of 
the  sum  laid  out  in  any  improved  machinery,  besides  the  cost  of 
labour  employed  in  making  and  in  working  it,  a  large  portion  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  iron  and  coal  mines^  of  brick 
fields,  quarries,  and  timber,  from  the  increased  demand  for  these 
articles,  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  enjoy  a  monopoly. 
Another  large  portion  goes  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  patentee 
and  maker  of  the  machine,  also  monopolists  in  their  way.  These 
items,  besides  the  additional  profit  to  the  manufacturer  employing 
the  machine,  and  which  is  his  inducement  for  doing  so,  all  come 
out  of  the  fund  which  before  was  solely  laid  out  upon  labour, 
and  are  deductions  from  the  general  fund  for  its  employment, 
consequent  on  every  improvement  on  machinery.  These  items 
jMiy  no  tax;  and  it  is  this  difierence  which  constitutes  the  unfair* 
ness  of  taxing  labour,  and  not  taxing  machinery  to  the  same 
extent. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. — We  do  not  desire  to  see  ma-^ 
chinery  or  agricultural  horses  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  to  their 
gross  cost  as  the  human  machine — ^that  is,  to  three^fifths  of  their 
value.     The  above  remarks  show  that  machinery  (and  the  same 
irgtunent  applies  to  horses)  is  already  in  part  taxed  in  the  labour 
that  b  worked  up  in  it.      It  is  the  remaining  portion  only  that  is 
ID  equity  liable  to  be  directly  taxed  ;  and  it  is  precisely  die  non- 
taxation  of  this   portion  which  gives  the  legislative  bounty  to 
machinery  and  horses.     If  we  are  told  of  the  difficulty  or  impos* 
sibility  of  calculating  the  proportion  of  these  elements  in  the  cost 
of  machinery,  we  answer  that  this  is  no  argument  against  the 
attempt ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  exists  an  obvious  and  easy 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  minimum  of  tax  that  should  be 
imposed,  in  the  actual  redundancy  or  full  employment  of  labour. 
Let  us  suppose  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  imposed  on 
machinery  and  horses;  if,  in  consequence  of  this  stimulus  to  the 
employment  of  human  labour,  the  surplus  labour  of  the  country  is 
aot  wholly  absorbed,  it  will,  we  think,  prove  the  tax  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  protect  the  working  class  against  the  unfair  competition 
of  animal  and  mechanical  power;  if  it  be  fully  absorbed,  it  may 
then  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  tax  gradually,  preserving  it  always 
it  such  a  point  as  will  suffice  to  maintain  in  full  employment  all 
the  effective  labour  of  the  country,  without  impeding  the  utmost 
productiveness  of  the  national  capital,  by  preventing  machinery 
from  coming  in  aid  of  labour,  when  a  real  saving  would  result 
from  its  use.      Such  a  tax  will  only  check  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery,  when,  though  it  may  answer  the  ends  of 
the  manufacturer  by  increasing  his  profits,  it  would  occasion  a 
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loss  to  the  community  by  throwing  and  keeping  out  of  employment 
numerous  families^  whose  maintenance  in  idleness  is  a  heaner 
burden  than  can  be  compensated  by  the  increase  of  profits  to  a 
few  individuals.  It  may  be  urged  that  to  ascertain  the  redundancy 
or  non-redundancy  of  labour  at  any  time  throughout  the  country, 
is  a  difficult  if  not  an  impossible  task.  It  certainly  supposes  the 
adoption  of  some  more  organized  system  for  registering  paupers 
than  at  present  exists ;  but  if  our  hopes  are  realized,  of  shortly 
seeing  a  legal  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  to  be 
preserved  from  famishing  by  their  landlords,  there  will  then  be  no 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  registration  throughout  the 
kingdom,  as  will  enable  government  or  the  public  to  command  at 
any  time  a  knowledge  of  the  degree  to  which  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  the  three  kingdoms  exceeds  or  falls  under  the  demand  for 
it.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  show  how  serviceable  such  a  knowledge 
would  be  with  a  view  to  many  other  purposes  besides  that  of  re- 
gulating the  tax,  which,  injustice  to  our  unemployed  and  indus- 
triously disposed  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  positive 
waste  of  the  national  resources,  it  seems  expedient  to  place  on 
their  competitors  for  employment — brutes  and  machinery. 

That  a  tax  on  machinery  and  agricultural  horses  would  be 
highly  productive,  we  think  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  that  minis- 
ters would  be  enabled  by  it  to  remit  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  taxes  which  at  present  weigh  upon  human  labour.  Thus, 
whatever  is  added  to  the  cost  of  one  element  of  production  will 
be  taken  olF  another  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  even  any  manufac- 
tured goods  would  be  increased  in  cost  by  the  tax,  which  will 
only  occasion  more  of  labour  and  less  of  machinery  to  be  em- 
ployed in  their  fabrication.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  known  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  poor-rate,  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  their  wages 
and  comforts,  the  cotton  weavers  have  lately  been  able  in  some 
places  to  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  the  steam-looms. 
Now,  whenever  the  respective  powers  of  machinery  and  hand 
labour  are  so  nearly  balanced,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  reduction 
in  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
trifling  tax  on  machinery,  would  give  the  weavers  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  contest,  bettering  their  condition,  and  enabling 
them  to  retain  the  work  in  their  own  hands,  without  adding  any- 
thing to  its  cost 

We  have  no  fears,  therefore,  that  a  tax  on  machinery  would 
drive  our  manufactures  out  of  the  foreign  markets,  since,  properly 
regulated,  it  would  not  increase  their  price.  But  even  should  it 
in  some  degree  produce  this  effect,  we  are  still  justified  in  calling 
for  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  of  employment  now  given  to 
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machinery,  by  its  exemption  from  tax,  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
unemployed  population,  and  of  those  who  have  to  support  them 
in  idleness, — a  monopoly  by  which  the  country  gains  a  penny  at  the 
cost  of  a  pound.  If  any  branch  of  our  export  trade  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  what  is  virtually  a  bounty  on  exportation,  this  proves 
it  to  be  carried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  country,  and  the  sooner  we  get 
rid  of  it  and  turn  our  labour  and  capital  to  some  other  purpose  the 
better.  Where  is  the  national  advantage  of  an  extension  of  foreign 
trade,  which  fills  our  workhouses  with  idle  paupers,  for  the  sake 
of  clothing  the  continental  peasantry  in  cheap  calicoes  ? — ^which 
occasions  poverty  and  misery  at  home,  in  order  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  South  American  peon  ?  For,  it  must  be  repeated, 
a  trade  may  be  individually  profitable,  but  nationally  injurious ; 
and  the  contrary  is  an  evident  fallacy,  which  more  than  one  po- 
litical economist  has  inadvertently  adopted.  In  the  advantage 
of  the  freest  competition  among  all  the  branches  of  industry,  we 
are  the  firmest  believers ;  but  this  absolute  freedom  is  wholly  un- 
attainable in  our  burdened  condition.  The  next  aud  nearest  ap- 
proach it  is  in  our  power  to  make  to  perfect  freedom  of  industry, 
IS  the  equcdization  of  those  burdens  which  we  cannot  remove ;  the 
taking  care  that  they  do  not  weigh  exclusively  on  one  branch, 
leaving  any  other  free  ;  that  one  instrument  or  mode  of  production 
is  not,  by  the  awkward  application  of  taxation,  artificially  re- 
stricted in  a  greater  degree  than  another.  It  is  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  our  legislature,  that  the  factitious  encouragement  of 
any  mode  of  production  beyond  another  can  only  lead  to  a 
waste  of  the  national  wealth ;  and  we  should  conceive  it  a  ne- 
cessary corollary,  that  if  industry  must  bear  a  certain  weight  of 
shackles,  she  will  suffer  least  from  them,  her  motions  will  be 
kaai  impeded,  when  they  are  equally  distributed  over  all  her 
members.  All  we  ask,  then,  is,  that  men  heavily  taxed  shall  no 
longer  be  placed  in  competition  with  untaxed  brutes  and  ma- 
chines ;  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  equality  at 
least ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  have  not  dwelt  on  what  would 
otherwise  admit  of  some  discussion,  namely,  the  expediency  of 
encouraging  the  growth  of  men  and  citizens,  rather  than  of  brutes 
and  steam-engines ;  nor  on  the  obvious  arguments  that  flow  from 
consideration  of  the  right  of  our  working  classes  to  more  than  an 
equalization  of  burdens,  to  protection  against  machinery,  so  long 
as  our  landlords  are  protected  against  the  competition  of  foreign 
corn-growers,  or  our  manufacturers  against  that  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

,   II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject,  namely 
(he  means  which  may  be  adopted  for  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
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over-population  by  the  direct  removal  of  whatever  part  of  dra 
labouring  class  may  still  be  in  excess,  after  every  reasonable  en- 
couragement has  been  given  to  their  profitable  employment  at 
home,  by  the  measures  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  for  that 
purpose. 

And  here  in  the  outset  we  are,  perhaps,  going  to  startle  our 
readers  by  contending,  that  a  real  redundancy  of  labour,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  cannot  exist — cannot,  that  is,  except  through 
the  carelessness  or  mismanagement  of  the  government  that  permits 
it ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  confining  our  views  to  a  spot  of  limited  ex- 
tent, and  neglecting  to  take  those  obvious  measures  in  our  national, 
which  every  prudent  person  does  take  in  his  individual,  capacity, 
either  to  produce  no  more  of  any  article  than  he  consumes,  or 
to  dispose  of  all  he  does  produce  beyond  his  own  consumption, 
that  we  find  ourselves  at  all  in  the  predicament  of  being  ovei^ 
burdened  with  population :  that  is,  with  the  power  and  capacity 
of  producing :  embarrassed  by  the  abundance  of  that  which,  pro- 
perly used,  is  as  emphatically  wealth,  as  mines  of  precious  metal, 
or  lands  of  unexampled  fertility.  It  is  true,  that  for  years  past 
the  cry  has  been  echoed  from  all  sides,  that  the  country  is  over- 
peopled. Mr.  Mai  thus  has  ^  frighted  the  isle  from  her  propriety,' 
with  tales  of  dire  distress  which  the  ^  principle  of  population ' 
has  produced,  is  producing,  and  cannot  fail,  for  all  time  to  come, 
to  produce.  We  have  been  taught  to  think  the  time  near  at  hand 
when,  like  rats,  we  shall  be  driven  by  excess  of  numbers  to  eat 
one  another.  Mothers  have  been  long  looked  upon  as  the  great 
pests  of  society — Dr.  Jenner  as  the  prime  enemy  to  humanity, 
for  having  cut  off  one  of  the  ancient  natural '  checks  to  popula- 
tion.' A  regiment  of  chubby  urchins  excites  a  shudder  in  the 
humane  political  economist,  who,  in  their  actual  health  sees 
only  the  promise  of  their  future  misery.  Proposals  have  seriously 
been  made  for  applying  the  ^ check  direct'  to  the  procreative 
faculty ;  and  the  honours  of  immortality  largely  promised  to  him 
who  shall  invent  some  less  disagreeable  but  equally  effective  mode 
of  stopping  the  increase  of  mankind.  Fortunately,  Nature  laughs 
at  these,  as  at  all  our  mad  and  fruitless  efforts  to  defeat  her  pro- 
visions. She  moves  majestically  forward  in  her  great  purpose  of 
producing  the  largest  possible  amount  of  happiness,  regardless  of 
our  vain  struggles  to  mar  her  projects,  or  lessen  the  number  of 
those  by  whom  her  bounties  are  enjoyed.  Fortunately,  we  re- 
peat, for  we  venture  to  declare  ourselves  supporters  of  the  ex- 
ploded theory,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  as  nluch  in  its 
numbers  of  able  hands  and  arms,  as  in  its  capital,  its  soil,  or  its 
minerals.     But  for  the  melancholy  results  of  the  mistake,  we 
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ihould  be  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  population-panic  of  the  titnes^ 
nMUDtaioing,  as  we  cannot  but  do^  that  a  redundancy  of  able  la"- 
bourers  ought  to  be  no  more  injurious  to  a  country  than  a  redun<» 
dancy  of  com  to  a  farmer^  or  a  redundancy  of  shoes  to  a  cobbler* 
If  a  fanner  grows  more  com  than  he  can  himself  eat^  or  a  shoet> 
maker  persists  in  making  more  shoes  than  his  family  can  wear, 
what  do  they  with  the  surplus  of  their  respective  stocks?  They 
dispose  of  it  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  the  articles,  and  receive 
an  equivalent  in  return.  If  a  capitalist  has  more  gold  than  he 
requires  for  present  use,  does  he  complain  of  its  redundancy  ?— # 
No ;  he  places  it  out  with  those  who  are  in  want  of  it,  and  who 
will  pay  him  interest  for  its  employment.  Now  are  there  no 
means  of  placing  out  to  profit  the  surplus  of  that  part  of  our  national 
capital  wnich  consists  of  muscles  and  sinews,  of  skill,  strengihy 
and  industry?  The  economist  will,  perhaps,  answer  No;— ha 
will  point  to  the  unemployed  thousands  of  Ireland ;  to  the  £ng"» 
lish  paupers,  that  are  shut  up  all  the  day  like  cattle  in  poimds, 
fed  at  the  cost  of  their  parishes,  but  purposely  prevented,  by  this 
ingenious  contrivance  from  doing  anything  that  might  pay  for  theiF 
subsistence.  These  facts,  however,  prove,  at  the  very  utmost,  no 
more  than  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  actual  demand  for 
labour  in  E^^land  and  Ireland,  compared  to  the  actual  supply. 
They  tell  the  most  resolute  disbeliever  in  the  possible  productive-^ 
ness  of  the  hitherto  waste  acres  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  only  that 
there  are  in  these  islands  more  hands  than  can  be  profitably  em-* 
ployed  there.  But  there  are  also  more  cotton*stufis,  and  more 
knives  and  scissors,  in  these  countries,  than  can  be  profitably  dtB« 
posed  of  there.  The  remedy,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
would  seem  to  be  to  export  the  article  from  a  country  where,  owing^ 
to  particular  circumstances,  its  production  exceeds  its  consump-' 
tion,  to  one  where  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  it  is,  consequently, 
of  higher  value  than  in  its  native  place.  Are  there  no  good  mar« 
kets  for  labour  left  in  the  world  ? — is  the  whole  globe  overstocked 
with  this  article  ?  So  far  from  it,  there  are  many  countries  where^ 
labour  would  produce  a  return  ten-fold  its  value  here.  There' 
are  soils  that  only  ask  to  be  fertilized  by  this  British  *  drag,'  U> 
enable  them  to  repay  ten  times  the  cost  of  keeping  it  uselessly  at 
home.  While  in  Britain  thousands  are  supported  in  absolute' 
idleness,  and  other  thousands  are,  in  Ireland,  murdering  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  some  miserable  plot  of  barren  soil,  on* 
which,  by  hard  labour,  they  may  raise  a  coarse  and  scanty  sub- 
sistence, there  exist  millions  upon  millions  of  fertile  acres  belong* 
ing  to  the  British  empire,  unoccupied,  wholly  useless,  but  needing 
only  to  be  scratched  by  a  hasty  ploughshare  to  throw  up  abun- 
dant 
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dant  crops  of  corn^  and  wine,  and  oil,  upon  whichour  redandaat 
labouring  population  could  not  only,  by  their  now  profitless  and 
undemanded  labour,  maintain  themselves  in  comfort  and  plenty, 
instead  of  rags  and  indigence,  but  raise,  into  the  bargain,  an 
amount  of  surplus  produce  which  would  enable  them  to  become 
profitable  customers  to  those  who  remain  at  home ;  to  take  off, 
in  time,  our  cottons  and  cloths,  even  though  we  should  prockice 
them  twice  as  quickly  as  we  do  now. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  political  economy,  that  demand  and  supply 
will  in  the  long  run  find  their  level — that  there  cannot  be  a  per- 
manent demand  without  soon  occasioning  a  proportionate  supply. 
Why.  is  it,  then,  that  the  great  demand  for  labour,  which  is  well 
known  to  exist  at  the  antipodes,  is  not  supplied  out  of  our  abun- 
dance here  i  Is  it  the  distance  that  prevents  the  establishment  of 
the  equilibrium  ?  Not  so  ;  for  it  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
does  not  prevent  our  receiving  tea  from  China,  or  sending  hard- 
ware to  India.  The  difference  between  the  value  of  a  labourer 
here  and  in  Australia  will  far  more  than  pay  hii  freight.  But  you 
cannot  sell  him  when  you  get  him  there  !  This  then,  after  all,  is 
the  only  reason  that  can  be  given  why  labour  is  not  exported  for 
the  profit  it  ought  to  yield ;  why  our  stout  and  able  workmen 
remain  at  home,  a  drug  and  a  burden  upon  Britain,  while  they  are 
worth  their  weight  in  silver  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  So  true 
is  this,  that  more  than  one  colonist  has  seriously  expressed  an 
opinion  that  no  other  measure  than  the  importation  of  slaves  can 
develop  the  real  resources  of  our  Australian  colonies.  But  let  us 
look  more  closely  at  this  mighty  difficulty. — True,  we  cannot 
purchase  a  labourer  like  a  horse,  carry  him  out  to  Port  Jackson, 
and  sell  him  with  a  profit  on  the  whole  outlay ;  but  if  be  is  willing 
to  go,  this  will  relieve  our  delicacy  from  scruples  about  purchasing 
or  stealing  him.  If  he  is  likewise  willing  and  able,  upon  arriving 
there,  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  passage  with  a  profit,  or  if  any  one  is 
willing  to  pay  it  for  him,  under  certain  conditions  on  his  part, 
what  more  is  wanting  to  make  him  as  valuable  an  article  for 
exportation  as  cloth  or  cutlery  ?  Ay,  but  there's  the  rub  ! — how 
to  secure  the  repayment  of  this  outlay  with  the  profit !  Labourers 
who  are  out  of  work,  and  starving  here,  may  promise  largely  in 
order  to  get  ferried  over  to  their  Eldorado :  they  may  be,  and 
thousands  are,  willing  to  subscribe  any  reasonable  articles  of  in- 
denture, binding  themselves  to  serve  the  person  who  pays  their 
passage,  or  his  nominee,  for  a  term  of  years,  until  the  debt  they 
have  incurred  is  fully  paid.  But  when  they  arrive,  they  find  the 
current  wages  of  free  labourers  so  extremely  high,  that  they  are 
tempted  to  resort  to  every  imaginable  trick  and  knavery  to  break 
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dietr  engagement.  Abundant  difficulties^  in  fact^  of  Ais  kind  faav« 
been  practically  experienced,  or  the  exportation  of  labourers,  on 
these  terms,  would  have  been  long  since  in  general  use.  One 
cause  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  English  law  of  indenture,  and 
that  by  which  all  disputes  between  masters  and  servants  are  settled 
here,  does  not  prevail  in  the  colony  ;  where  a  servant,  neglecting 
his  work  or  breaking  his  indenture,  is  liable  to  a  pecuniary  penalty 
only,  not  a  personal  one ;  and  the  exaction  of  that  pecuniary 
penalty,  which,  in  fact,  then  becomes  a  simple  debt,  is  in  practice 
found  next  to  impossible.  The  extension  of  the  English  law  to 
Australia,  by  an  order  in  council,  would  no  doubt  be  of  consi* 
derable  service  in  facilitating  the  emigration  of  Jabourers  under 
indenture. 

But  this  is  at  best  but  a  faulty  mode  of  supplying  the  article. 
Constant  bickerings  will  always  be  taking  place  between  master  and 
man,  where  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  the  former  to  over-work 
his  servant,  and  of  the  latter  to  get  quit  of  his  contract  by  inducing 
his  master  to  discharge  him  for  incapacity,  or  misbehaviour,  or  in 
any  way  he  can  contrive.  Moreover,  the  labourer,  under  this 
system,  will  do  as  little  work  as  he  can.  In  short,  there  will  be 
an  absolute  waste  of  much  time,  power,  skill,  and  expense,  which 
might  be  avoided,  if  the  labourer  could  be  left  free  to  hire  himself 
to  the  highest  bidder  for  his  work,  and  at  wages  that  would  increase 
with  the  skill  and  industry  he  exerted.  Now  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  to  contrive  a  method  of  securing  the  repayment  of  the 
cost  of  conveying  labourers,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to 
carry  their  labour  in  perfect  freedom  to  the  best  market  afforded 
by  the  colony.  But  for  this  purpose  individual  efforts  are  shown 
by  experience  to  be  inadequate ;  and  this,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
precisely  one  of  those  conjunctures  in  which  it  is  desirable  for  the 
government  to  interfere,  and  direct  the  collective  power  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  state  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  evidently 
required  in  the  general  interest,  but  which,  from  the  necessity  of 
an  extended  and  organized  system,  and  the  support  of  lawy  the 
peculiar  department  of  government,  is  not  attainable  by  individual 
exertion. 

More  than  one  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object  presents  itself. 
Government,  for  instance,  might  either  undertake  at  once  the 
expense  and  arrangements  for  conveying  labourers  to  the  colony, 
or,  leaving  this  to  trading  importers,  only  become  answerable  for 
the  repayment  of  the  passage-money,  either  at  once  or  by  instal- 
ments. An  office  might  for  this  purpose  be  appointed  in  the 
colony,  at  which  every  labourer,  as  he  arrived,  should  be  registered, 
— the  cost  of  his  passage,  with  that  of  insurance  on  his  livmg  long 
enough  to  repay  the  sum,  debited  to  him ;  and  he  might  then  be 
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allowed  to  work  where  and  how  he  chose,  on  the  sole  oonditioD  of 
paying  a  certain  sum,  weekly  or  monthly,  to  government,  towards 
the  redemption  of  the  debt  incurred  by  his  importation.  The 
collection  of  theae  instalments  from  labourers  scattered  over  tbo 
colony  could  be  effected  by  the  same  machinery  as,  and  would 
hardly  be  more  difficult  than,  the  collection  of  any  other  tax :  and, 
at  all  events,  would  be  far  more  easUy  effected  by  government 
than  by  individuals,  who  cannot  enforce  their  claims  but  by  bor« 
rowing,  in  an  awkward  manner,  the  aid  of  government.  But 
should  this  plan  be  supposed  impracticable  or  unadvisable,  there 
are  other  indirect  ways  of  levying  the  same  sum,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  shall  be  unfelt,  perhaps  unsuspected,  by  the  labourer  as  he 
pays  it.  It  is  not  now  we  have  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  this 
art  of  legerdemain !      The  measure,  then,  which  we  would  pro- 

C)se  for  the  purpose,  is  a  general  tax  on  the  employment  of 
hour  in  the  colony,  to  be  levied  upon  employers. 
A  tax  of  this  kind  would  be  readily  paid  by  capitalists  if  they 
knew  that  its  produce  was  fairly  and  economically  expended  in 
the  introduction  of  fresh  labourers,  since  the  costs  of  cultivation 
would  be  by  no  means  increased — the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
labour  more  than  compensating  the  tax.  It  would  soon  be 
seen  that  the  tax  will  be  paid  only  in  appearance  by  employers,  who 
will  be  instantly  repaid  by  their  labourers  m  the  shape  of  a  dimi^ 
nution  of  wages, — for  the  following  reason*  In  all  new  countries, 
where  fertile  land  is  to  be  had  on  easy  terms,  labour  always  obtains 
the  maximum  of  payment ;  that  is,  it  keeps  up  to  the  highest  point 
at  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  competitioo,^ 
markets,  8cc.,  it  is  profitable  to  employ  it.  A  tax  on  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  would  lower  this  point  by  rendering  labour  unpro^ 
fitable,  except  at  a  rate  diminished  by  exactly  the  amount  of  the 
tax :  wages  will,  therefore,  fall  to  this  extent,  and  the  tax  will  really 
be  paid  by  the  labourers  themselves ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  principle  is  surely  right  which  makes  the  labourer  himself 
responsible  for  the  expense  of  removing  him  from  a  country  wbert 
he  can  get  no  work,  even  at  starvation  pay,  to  one  where  wages 
are  so  high  as  to  enable  him,  by  the  industry  of  a  few  years,  to 
set  up  as  a  capitalist  and  settler  himself.  The  pressure  of  the  tax 
upon  him  would  be  trifling,  and  being  indirectly  levied,  he  would 
never  be  aware  that  he  was  paying  it ;  the  wages  he  would  still 
receive  would  be  affluence  compared  to  his  condition  before  his 
removal  from  Britain;  and  no  objections  are,  therefore,  to  be 
anticipated  from  him.  Even  this  is  placing  a  tax,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, in  a  more  unfavourable  light  than  it  merits ;  since  in  reality 
it  would  be  a  burden  on  no  one,  but  would  be  paid  out  of  the 
profit  made  by  the  appliccUion  oflabowr^  valudess  here,  to  land  in 
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ihe  colony  li^iA  only  requires  Ubour  io  fyroduce  wealth.  Tha 
iiecessmry  expenses  of  this  application  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
proceeds,  not  only  without  prejudice  to  any  of  the  parties  con- 
eemed,  but  evidently  to  their  common  advantage ;  the  remaining 
profits,  vrhich  would  not  otherwise  have  existed,  being  shared 
amongst  them.  If  the  produce  of  this  tax  were  mortgaged  in 
advance — that  is,  a  sum  raised  upon  the  security  of  it — the  scheme 
might  be  immediately  commenced  on  a  large  scale,  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  farthing  from  the  national  purse :  it  would 
wholly  pay  its  own  expenses.  The  prospect  it  would  hold  out  to 
settlen  of  providing  a  regular  supply  of  labourers,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  wanted,  so  as  to  prevent  wages  reaching  to  an  extra- 
vagant  price,  would  afford  the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  iutroduc* 
tionof  capital  into  the  settlement ;  and  the  progress  of  colonization, 
under  such  auspices,  must  be  rapid,  uniform,  and  immediate.  To 
Britain  the  advantage  would  be  double: — Istly,  We  should  dispose 
of  our  surplus  stock  of  labourers,  not  only  without  the  slightest 
sacrifice,  but  with  the  direct  and  immediate  saving  of  all  that  they 
and  their  families  now  consume  in  idleness  at  home.  2dly,  We 
should  acquire  a  new  and  thriving  market  for  our  manufactures. 
The  very  individuals  who  are  a  burden  and  a  grievous  expense  to 
ue  here,  will  be  converted  in  the  colony  into  certain  and  profitable 
customers,  raising  food  or  raw  materials  to  exchange  with  the 
labour  of,  perhaps,  an  equal  number  of  those  who  remain  at 
home.  And  for  these  advantages  what  is  to  be  paid  ?  Posi* 
tively  nothing :  a  simple  exercise  of  volition  by  government  might 
to-morrow  secure  them  all,  to  both  country  and  colony,  at  no 
cost  virhatever.  They  will  flow  necessarily  from  the  establish* 
meot  of  an  organized  system^i  sanctioned  by  government,  for  trans^ 
porting  labourers  out  of  this  country  to  meet  the  demand  for 
labour  in  Australia ;  the  expense  being  defrayed  out  of  the  dif«» 
ference  between  the  earnings  of  the  labourers  here  and  in  Aus^ 
tralia ;  and  being  but  a  small  fractional  part  of  that  difference,  the 
remainder  will  be  divided  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer, 
and  will  be  net  profit  to  the  community. 

We  repeat  that  it  is  because  government  alone  possesses  the 
power  of  raising  funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  of 
general  benefit,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  ensure  their  payment,  and 
that  without  a  murmur ;  while  individuals  have  to  struggle  with  a 
thousand  difficulties  in  procuring  such  payment,  even  with  the  aid 
of  government;  it  is  because  a  labourer  is  not,  like  a  bale  of 
cotton,  impassible,  and  to  be  sold  in  the  market  to  repay  his 
freight,  that  the  importation  of  labour  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  as  to  the  expediency  of  leaving  demand  to  supply 
itself  by  individual  competition,  and  renders  it  advisable  for 
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government  to  step  in  to  supply  the  colony  with  the  labovuners 
it  so  much  needs,  out  of  the  abundance  with  whicli  we  are  glutted 
here, — repaying  itself,  by  the  simple  machinery  of  a  tax,  out  of 
the  profits  that  must  accrue  from  the  measure  to  all  tlie  parties 
concerned.  Even  were  other  means  adequate  to  the  purpose,  the 
security  and  regularity  which  would  attend  the  emigratioQ  of 
labourers  under  government  auspices — the  certainty  of  the  absence 
of  fraud  and  imposition — the  facility  and  confidence  with  which 
both  voluntary  emigrants,  and  parishes  burdened  with  poor,  could 
apply  at  a  government  office,  instead  of  to  speculating  traders — 
the  sanction  it  would  give  to  what,  under  the  idea  of  esBpo/naitofi, 
many  well-disposed  individuals  might  otherwise  rehise  to  counte- 
nance or  engage  in — these,  and  many  other  advantages,  must 
render  a  scheme  of  emigration,  conducted  by  government,  incal- 
culably preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object 

We  have  spoken  all  along  of  Australia,  because  it  is  the  only 
one  of  our  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape,  to  which 
this,  or  indeed  any  scheme  for  exporting  labour^  will  apply. 
To  the  Canadas  it  is  inapplicable  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of 
the  United  States  ;  to  which  labourers,  after  they  have  beeQ 
carried  out  at  the  expense  either  of  government  or  individuals, 
may,  and  of  course  would  migrate,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax, 
or  the  repayment,  in  any  shape,  of  the  cost  of  their  passage. 
Probably  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  foresaw  this,  and  was  thus  induced 
to  prefer  establishing  his  emigrants  as  cohmsti,  rather  than  as 
labourers.  However  this  may  be,  the  former  plan  has,  we  fear, 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  erroneous.  The  expenses  are  at 
least  trebled :  the  cost  of  passage  being  all  that  an  emigrant  la- 
bourer requires ;  while  the  settler  must  have  advanced  to  him,  in 
addition,  a  twelvemonth's  rations,  land,  took,  seed,  and  stock. 
Indeed,  the  result  of  the  experiment  already  instituted  has  shown, 
what  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  this  extraordinary  expense 
defeats,  in  most  cases,  its  own  object : — the  land,  stock,  tools, 
and  rations,  advanced  by  government,  being  frequently  converted 
into  spirits,  and  the  settler  returning,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  his 
old  and  natural  condition  of  a  day  labourer,  but  with  habits  of 
intemperance  and  idleness,  induced  by  the  mistaken  liberality  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  at  the  outset.*  We  are  afraid  the 
instances  of  another  complexion,  to  which  we  referred  in  a  late 
Number,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Head's  little  book,  are  but  the  rare 
exceptions  to  a  very  general  rule. 

Giving  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  the  highest  credit  for  the  excellence 
of  his  intentions,  and  the  undaunted  zeal  M'ith  which  he  has  con- 

*  See  a  valuable  letter  from  a  lettler,  publithed  in  Hall*i  IVarc^  in  Ainerica. 
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ttnued  to  reproduce  before  the  pubKc  a  subject,  which,  we  scruple 
■ot  to  say,  ranks  in  the  first  order  of  national  importance,  we  yet 
cannot  avoid  thinking  this  defect  in  his  plans  to  be  radical,  and  to 
have  been  partly  the  cause  of  the  coldness  with  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  regarded  by  the  country  at  large,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  parliament  to  make  advances  for  the  purpose  of  prosecut- 
ing them  any  further.  The  feeling  of  indifference  to  anything 
like  a  government  scheme  of  emigration,  which  was  so  generally 
spread  by  the  faults  of  that  proposed  last  year,  will  not,  however, 
we  hope,  pievent  the  adoption  of  an  organized  system  of  emi- 
gration, such  as  we  are  now  recommending, — an  emigration  of 
labourers  not  colonittSf  to  supply  the  demands  for  labour  of  settling 
capitalists, — an  em^ation  which,  from  the  first,  will  pay  its  own 
expenses.  Nor  do  we  believe  there  is  a  man  in  England  more 
likely  to  lend  efficient  assistance  to  this  plan,  than  Mr.  W.  Hoiton 
himself,  provided  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  deserves  the  prefer- 
ence over  that  which  he  originally  proposed;  nor,  indeed,  what- 
ever specific  plan  may  be  ultimately  adopted,  will  the  world  refuse 
to  his  name  the  highest  honours  connected  with  the  realization  of 
the  general  scheme. 

To  determine  what  amount  of  tax  will  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  requires  more  detailed  information  on  the  current  rate 
of  wages,  aiid  prices  of  provisions,  in  the  colony,  than  we  at  this 
moment  can  lay  our  hands  on ;  but  we  submit  the  following  as 
a  rough  estimate,  tending,  at  least,  to  show  that  a  very  mode- 
rate imposition  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A  tax  of  but 
sixpence  per  day  on  every  labourer  would  provide  ample  funds 
for  the  amiual  exportation  of  a  large  number,  without  the  least 
risk  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  this  country.  For,  supposing  each 
labourer  to  work  on  an  average  but  seven  years  before  he  retires 
or  dies,  the  produce  of  this  tax  upon  his  employment  during  that 
term,  would,  if  mortgaged,  yield  upwards  of  50/.,  a  sum  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  the  passage  of  a  man  and  his  wife  to  New 
South  Wales.  Let  us  suppose,  what  we  believe  is  not  far  from 
the  truth,  that  the  united  colonies  of  the  Cape,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  possess  at  present  a  population  of  10,000 
labourers,  a  tax  of  sixpence  a-bead,  per  day,  would,  in  the  first 
year,  produce  near  80,000/.,  which,  even  without  anticipating  the 
produce  of  future  years,  would  carry  over  about  2000  young  la- 
bourers with  their  wives.  But  since  the  number  of  labourers  im- 
ported would  be  immediately  liable  to  the  tax,  adding  twenty  per 
cent,  to  its  amount,  and  that  those  already  there  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying their  numbers,  the  aggregate  annual  increase  of  the  tax, 
from  these  combined  causes,  can  hardly  be  less  than  thirty  per  cent. 
Next  year,  therefore,  ^600  couples  may  be  imported  ;  in  the  third 
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year,  3380 ;  in  the  fourth,  4400 ;  in  the  fifth,  near  6000 ;  and  ao 
on,  if  they  are  wanted,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio.  It  is  the  proa* 
pect  of  this  great  future  increase  of  the  returns  of  the  tax,  wUch 
induces  us  to  propose  that  they  should  be  mortgaged  at  the  be- 
ginning, for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  exportation  at  once 
on  a  large  scale.  But  an  experiment  will,  perhaps,  be  advisable 
at  first,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  labour  can  be  absorbed  and 
maintained  by  the  present  demand.  This  is  clear,  that  with  the 
increased  importation,  the  demand  for  labourers  there  will  in- 
crease :  in  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  inducement  which  dieapneu 
of  labour  added  to  cheapnest  of  land  will  hold  out  to  settling 
capitalists;  in  the  next,  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital 
within  the  colony,  from  the  high  profits  these  advantages  will  oc- 
casion there ;  and,  lastly,  from  the  labourers  themselves^  after  a 
few  years'  service,  becoming  candidates  for  grants  of  land,  and 
employers  of  labour,  out  of  the  savings  of  their  wages. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  named  at  the  head  of  this  article*  la  pab- 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  a  plan  similar  to  the 
above,  but  substituting  for  the  tax  on  the  employment  of  labour,  a 
tax  on  rents,  and  a  high  price  on  all  lands  granted  by  government 
The  latter  part  of  the  proposal  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
obtaining  any  proceeds  from  the  former  ;  for  where  land  of 
the  best  quality  is  to  be  had  for  nothing,  there  can  be  no  rents. 
But  the  effect  of  this  high  price  must  infallibly  be  to  force 
the  employment  of  capital  upon  inferior  soib  already  appro- 
priated, instead  of  the  best  now  lying  waste.  To  determine 
this  waste  of  capital,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  can  hardly  be  a 
wise  measure.  Again,  since  the  tracts  of  land  already  appropri- 
ated, though  not  cultivated,  are  very  large,  government  wouM 
Bot  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  single  new  grant  at  the  high  price 
mentioned,  until  every  acre  of  these  private  estates  had  been  sold 
at  the  same,  or  a  somewhat  lower  price,  and  reduced  to  cultiva- 
tion. Many  years  must  elapse  before  this  takes  place,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  owners  of  diese  estates 
would  be  the  only  gainers  by  the  measure,  while  the  sale  of 
government  lands  would  produce  nothing.  Moreover,  since  it  is 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  most  fertile  land  which  forms  the 
main  inducement  to  settlers,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  to  insist  on  a 
high  purchase  price  for  government  grants  would  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  migration  of  settlers  and  capital  to  that  colony  in  which 
the  experiment  was  tried,  and  divert  the  stream  of  colonization  to 
North  or  South  America,  or  wherever  land  was  to  be  had  on  more 
favourable  terms.  A  tax  on  rent,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
raising  the  price  of  lands,  if  proposed  as  a  means  for  defraying  the 

*  Statement  i>f  the  Objects  of  a  National  Colonisation  Society,   iti^gway.    1830. 
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expense  of  immediately  importing  labourers^  is  perfecdy  futile, 
siace  at  present  rent  does  not  exist,  except  in  the  shape  of  interest 
on  capita]  expended  on  clearing  land  and  erecting  buildings.  To 
tax  this,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  colonization,  in  other  words,  the 
expenditure  of  more  capital  in  the  same  way,  would  be  eminently 
unwise. 

•  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  approve  of  the  means  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gouger  for  raising  an  emigration  fund,  but  think  it  more 
advisable  to  resort  to  a  tax  on  labour,  which  is  not  open  to  any 
such  objections,  is  more  simple,  and  goes  more  directly  to  the 
point ;  the  money  paid  out  of  die  price  of  labour  in  the  colony 
being  immediately,  or  rather  previously,  employed  in  providing  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  article.  So  far,  therefore,  from  offering  any 
impediment  to  the  introduction  of  capital  by  settlers,  the  produce 
of  the  tax  being  expended  in  increasing  the  supply,  and  therefore 
keeping  down  the  price  of  labour,  it  would  give  the  utmost  en- 
couragement to  the  cultivation  of  fresh  land,  and  the  employment 
of  more  labourers,  to  the  immediate  increase  of  the  tax,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  supply.  The  consumption  of  food  by  the  new 
labourers  would  take  off  the  surplus  produce  raised  by  those  pre- 
viously imported,  and  a  beneficial  circle  of  cause  and  effect 
would  thus  be  created,  tending  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  the 
colony  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  and  to  the  ultimate  production  of  a 
lesult  which  almost  defies  exaggeration. 

With  regard  to  what  forms  a  main  topic  in  Mr.  Gouger's 
pamphlet,  namely,  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  dispersion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  new  country,  we  think  the  tendency  to  such 
spreading,  and  its  *  barbarizing  effect,'  both  very  much  exag-* 
gerated,  and  that  whatever  degree  of  '  concentration'  is  desirable, 
may  be  secured  by  other  means  than  the  imposing  a  high  price  on 
grants  of  land.  It  is  true  that  the  passion  for  a  wild,  roving,  and 
savage  life  is  seen  to  be  occasionally  powerful  in  colonists,  and 
may  grow  by  indulgence  ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  it  will 
be  found  to  prevail  sttx>ngly  among  those  who  are  transplanted 
from  a  country  like  Britain,  where  they  have  been  habituated  to 
the  division  of  labour,  and  made  practically  acquainted  with  its 
advantages.  If  left  to  themselves,  such  persons,  we  think,  will 
hardly  spread  further  than  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  labour  and  capital,  to  produce  the  greatest  quan 
tity  of  wealth  to  each  individual,  which  must  coincide,  in  the  ag« 
gregate,  with  the  greatest  increase  of  wealth  to  the  whole.  The 
wants  of  social  intercourse  and  aid,  of  protection  from  the  na-* 
tiveSj  of  roads,  mlirkets,  stores,  tradesmen,  and  occasional 
labourers,  will  be  felt  too  strongly  by  all  to  allow  of  their  being 
'  spread/  as  Mr,  Gouger  anticipates,  *  over  the  colonial  wastes, 
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and  degenerating  into  half  savages.'  But  if  it  be  to  a  certain  ex 
tent  desirable  to  enforce  concentration,  it  may  be  easily  provided 
for  by  a  guarded  disposal  of  the  grants  of  land,  at  a  price  some- 
thing more  than  nominal,  as  five  shillings  per  acre ;  and  the  annex- 
ation of  conditions  capable  of  being  strictly  enforced,  with  regard 
to  their  effectual  cultivation,  communications,  &c.  The  end  will 
be  obtained  in  this  way  far  better  than  by  requiring  a  high  pur- 
chase price  for  land ;  which  1st,  will  not  prevent  those  who  prefer 
a  wild  to  a  civilized  life,  from  settling  as  squatters  without  title ; 
2d,  will  force  the  employment  of  capital  on  inferior  soils  now  ap- 
propriated ;  dd,  will  produce  no  revenue  till  every  acre  of  land 
now  private  property  is  sold  or  cultivated ;  4th,  will  decidedly  dis- 
courage colonization  by  capitalists,  without  whom  no  progress  can 
be  made  at  all :  for,  as  Adam  Smith  has  correctly  stated,  the 
essential  elements  of  rapid  colonization  are  dear  labour  and  cAeap 
land  ;  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  the  latter  forms  the  most  power- 
ful attraction  to  capitalists,  the  former  to  labourers.  The  high 
price  of  labour,  also,  by  making  a  large  family  a  source  of  wealth 
to  every  man,  gives  the  highest  encouragement  to  the  increase  of 
the  colonial  population ;  while  ^  the  cheapness  and  plenty  of  good 
land  encourage  improvement,  and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay 
those  high  wages.  In  those  wages  consists  almost  the  whole  price 
of  the  land ;  and  though  they  are  high,  considered  as  wages  of 
labour,  they  are  low,  considered  as  the  price  of  what  is  so  very 
valuable.  What  encourages  the  progress  of  population  and  im- 
provement encourages  that  of  real  wealth  and  greatness.'* 

Nature  has  supplied  us  in  our  colonies  witli  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  of  fertile  laud.  Capitalists  are  ready  and  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
labourers, — of  those  labourers  whose  numbers  are  so  redundant 
at  home  that,  under  existing  circumstances, — for  we  must  repeat 
that  we  have  great  doubts  whether  this  is  necessarily  the  case, — 
employment  cannot  be  found  for  them  on  terms  that  will  keep 
life  together.  This  supply,  then,  is,  in  the  interest  of  both 
countries,  the  great  object  which  government  ought  to  have  in 
view.  And  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  what 
method  is  more  apposite  and  less  likely  to  discourage  either  capi- 
talists or  labourers,  than  a  small  tax  levied  on  the  value  of  the 
labour  which  its  expenditure  conveys  to  the  colony  ?  Such  a  tax 
will  be  as  readily  paid  by  the  employers  of  labour,  as  are  the  mer- 
chants' charges  of  importation  on  any  other  article  in  great  request 
by  the  consumer. 

In  other  respects,  Mr.  Gouger*s  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  great 
attention,  displaying,  as  it  does,  many  novel  views  on  the  import- 
*  Wealth  of  Nations.    Book  IV.  chap.  vii. 
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ant  question  of  the  means  by  which  the  pressure  of  population 
on  states  may  be  turned  from  a  curse  into  a  blessing.  The  cal- 
culationsy  in  particular,  of  the  numbers  which  it  may  be  neces* 
sary  to  remove  in  order  to  maintain  the  resident  population  at  that 
limit  which  will  aiford  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  all,  merit  the 
utmost  consideration. 

It  is  observed,  that  by  selecting  for  emigration  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  previous  to  their  marrying,  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced  in  checking  the  increase  of  the  residents,  as  if  many 
tones  the  number  were  taken  at  a  more  advanced  age,  when  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  them  are,  perhaps,  past  procreation,  or  have 
already  produced  a  family.  Thus  suppose  the  population  of 
twenty  millions  to  increase  annually  four  per  cent.,  by  which  it 
would  double  itself  in  twenty  years,  the  highest  rate  of  increase 
ever  alledged  by  Mr.  Malthus  himself  to  exist  in  any  country. 
Suppose,  too,  the  annual  number  of  marriages  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  to  be  as  one  to  one  hundred ;  which  is  pro- 
bably rather  above  than  below  the  truth;  two  hundred  thousand 
couples  will  marry  every  year.  By  exporting  four  per  cent,  of 
that  number,  or  eight  thousand  couples,  the  annual  increase  would 
take  place  in  the  colony  instead  of  in  the  mother  country.  The 
expense  of  transporting  an  adult  to  the  Cape  or  Australia  averages 
fiOf. ;  therefore,  for  320,000/.  annuaUy  laid  out  in  this  way, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  might  be  maintained  at  its  present 
nufmcr,  even  though  the  tendency  of  its  population  to  increase 
should  equal  that  assumed  by  Malthus  respecting  countries  like 
North  America.  But  since  the  actual  ratio  of  increase^  in  the 
British  islands  is  not  more  than  one  half  of  this,  the  expenditure 
of  half  that  sum,  or  about  160,000/.,  would  wholly  prevent  any 
increase.  Were  the  proposed  tax  on  labour  imposed  on  the  co- 
lonies, and  the  sum  of  160,000/.  raised  for  a  few  years  on  the 
security  of  its  proceeds,  until  the  number  of  labourers  in  the  colony 
had  brought  the  tax  up  to  that  annual  amount,  the  increase  of 
our  population  might  be  at  once  effectually  stopped. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  enough,  for  that  the  existing 
number  is  too  great  We  must  read  and  study  Mr.  Sadler's  forth- 
coming work  before  we  pronounce  it  to  be  too  great  absolutely  ; 
— but  suppose  we  grant  all  that  is  asked.  What  then  can  be 
easier  than  to  reduce  it  by  an  excess  in  the  annual  exportation 
beyond  the  number  required  to  prevent  an  increase  ?  Thus,  if 
a  second  sum  of  160,000/.  were  applied  to  this  purpose  for  the 
first  five  or  ten  years,  the  population  would  be  annually  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  at  present  increases ;  a  process 
which,  as  it  would  depopulate  the  country  entirely  in  about  forty 
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jremrs,  will  dearly  be  iufficient  to  thiA  the  population  to  any  da* 
airable  extent. 

If  we  consider  that  the  poor-rate  of  England  o/an^  amouats 
anoualiy  to  above  seven  millions,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is 
spent  in  supporting  unemployed  labourers ;  and  that  of  tha  re- 
mainder much  must  be  saved  by  a  measure  which  would  almost 
wholly  banish  want  from  the  country,  we  shall  think  such  a  result 
cheaply  purchased  at  an  expense  of  about  300,000/.,  or  of  double 
^at  sum,  (should  the  correctness  of  our  calculations  be  doubted,) 
were  it  even  to  fall,  as  we  have  shown  it  need  not,  upon  the  moiber 
country.  And  this  will  help  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
prodigious  beneBt  that  must  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  systa- 
matic  exportation  of  marriageable  couples  on  this  principle,  inde- 
pendent of  the  advantage  to  be  anticipated  from  the  creation  of  a 
Dew  market  for  our  manufactures  in  the  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  colony. 

Though  we  consider  a  tax  oti  colonial  rents  inapplicable  to 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  emigration  fund,  we  are  willing  to 
lllow,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  ministers,  that,  in  a  more  advanced  stage, 
a  portion  of  such  rents  may  form  a  very  proper  subject  of  tax- 
ation; nay,  may  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  community,  be  taken  by  government  a^  a 
substitute  for  other  sources  of  necessary  revenue.  We  hope, 
indeed,  that  this  consideration  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
disposal  of  all  future  grants,  in  which  either  a  quit-rent  might 
be  reserved  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  annual 
rent,  without  prejudice  to  the  settler ;  or,  which  would  be  far 
better,  the  grants  might  be  made  only  for  long  terms,  renew- 
able every  ten  years,  at  a  fixed  number  of  years'  purchase. 
A  permanent  and  increasing  source  of  revenue  would  tlius  ht 
opehed  to  the  future  government  of  the  country,  so  as  wltolly  ie 
iprevent  the  necessity  of  those  injurious  schemes  of  taxation,  by 
which  the  employment  of  capital  and  industry  is  so  generally  and 
unfortunately  burdened  in  all  old  countries.  The  difference,  in 
present  value,  between  this  kind  of  property  and  a  grant  in  fee, 
would  hardly,  in  any  degree,  check  the  investment  of  capital  in 
its  improvement  and  cultivation.  This,  however,  is  a  digressioa 
from  the  immediate  subject  of  discussion. 

We  think  it  i|[uite  possible  to  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  and  the  other  writers  on  population,  who  maintain  the  pro- 
position that,  cdBterii  paribus,  numbers  uniformly  increaae  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  diminish  with  their  diminution — ^ 
yet  to  deduce,  from  their  own  premises,  a  very  different  inference 
from  that  adopted  by  the  authors  in  question.     They  all  arg^e, 

that 
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dial  to  prevent  the  sufitringB  from  want  and  diMtsa,  which  mutt 
accoBDpany  the  struggles  of  a  population  against  those  Kmitt  to  its 
ucraaee,  which  consist  in  a  defioiem^  of  food,  endeavour  should 
ba  made  to  prevent  it  by  checks  of  a  milder  eharacter,  such  as 
SHwal  restraint,  and  the  exereise  of  a  prudential  abstinettce  from 
Biamage*     Our  inference,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  same  pre* 
misea,  would  be,  that  the  endeavour  should  be  applied  not  lo 
limit  the  number  of  feeders,  but  to  increase  the  supply  of  food. 
Granting  all  they  ask  as  to  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  multiply, 
we  should  still  deny  utterly  the  neseftoiy  tendency  of  this  mul^ 
lipUcation  to  produce  sirring,  and  the  fonsequent  propriety  of 
ebecking  it.     We  should  deduce,  from  their  own  statements  con-^ 
oeniing  the  prod^ious  activity  of  ike  principle  of  population, 
the  expediency,  not  of  establishing  new  checks,  but  of  removing 
tbat  which  now  principally  opposes  the  spread  of  population  and 
human  happiness,^-4iamely,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsist^ 
ence.     Unless  it  could  be  said  that  the  toarld  is  already  fully 
peopled,  and  that  all  its  fisrtile  soils  are  in  cultivation,  the  pro** 
blem  would  seem  to  us  to  be,  not  how  to  diminish,  but  how 
la  dispene. ;   not  to  exterminate,  but  to  locate  in  the  most  ad-* 
vaottigaotts  positions;  not  to  lessen  the  number  of  consumers, 
biftt  to  increase  the  means  of  consumption.     So  long  as  there 
la  any  uncultivated  comer  of  the  globe  where  the  labour  of  a 
man  can  procure  an  abundance  of  food  for  himself  and  his  fa^ 
Biily^  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  control  the  wise  provisions 
trhich  nature,  in  her  benevolence,  has  established  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  species;   that  is,  for  augmenting  the  mass  of 
rational  happiness*     How  foolish,  dien,  is  it,  if  not  impious,  to 
daviee  schemes  for  checking  population  at  present,  when  Britain 
QJena— riaying  her  domestic  wastes,  and  the  possibility  of  im- 
praving  her  internal  agriculture,  entirely  out  of  view) — possesses, 
in  bar  colonies,  sufficient  fertile  and  unoccupied  land  to  supply 
food,  with  proper  cultivaticm,  to  twenty  times  tfie  twenty  mil- 
bans  which  are  now  c<nnplained  of  as  too  numerous !     It  will 
not  be  seriously  urged,  that,  the  globe  being  limited,  and  the 
poseibla  increase  of  mankind  unlimited,  except  by  famine,  we 
ought  to  begin  now  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  the  struggle  that 
^[es  hence  may  be  maintained  by  its  populaUon  against  the 
failure  of  subsistence.    We  may  safely  leave  so  distant  a  future 
to  the  same  Providence  which  has  brought  us  progressively  for- 
ward to  the  point  of  improvement  where  we  are,  and  in  which 
ana  acre  of  ground  will  even  now  support  many  times  the  number 
of  individuals  which  it  did  only  a  few  centuries  back. 
The  population  writers  have,  throughout  their  arguments,  gone 
1^  assmnpion,  rather  implied  than  expressed,  that  every 
T  2  nation 
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nftlion  is  limited  to  certain  fixed  boundaries.  But  the  assumptioii 
is  a  bare  hypothesis,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  fact.  There  is 
no  law  natural,  human,  or  divine,  to  forbid  a  people  from  enlarging 
its  territocy  as  its  numbers  increase.  Had  Adam  or  Noah  un- 
luckily argued  like  them,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  their  sons 
to  submit  to  prudential  restraint,  and  be  careful  not  to  over-people 
paradise  or  the  ark,  where  should  we  have  been  now,  and  what 
would  the  world  have  remained  ? — A  wilderness,  or  peopled  only 
by  brutes.  If  a  society  suffers  from  the  pressure  of  population,  if 
its  members  are  too  closely  packed,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from 
drafting  its  superfluity  to  other  lands,  where  nature  is  prodigal  of 
her  bounty,  and  the  luxuriant  soil  runs  now  to  waste,  but  only 
asks  the  hand  of  man  to  pr6duce  an  abundance,  not  of  food 
merely,  but  of  comforts  and  luxuries  ? 

It  will  be  said,  for  it  is  the  only  answer,  that  these  lands  lie  at 
a  distance  from  the  older  and  densely-peofrfed  countries ;  and  the 
able-bodied  pauper,  who  is  starving  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  is, 
by  his  very  poverty,  deprived  of  the  means  of  transporting  himself 
to  the  former.  And  is  it  come  to  this  ?  After  all  our  vaunted 
advances  in  art,  in  science,  in  morals,  is  Eairope  stiB  at  such  a 
point  of  barbarous  and  almost  infantine  simplicity,  that  in  those 
even  among  her  states,  which  are  at  the  head  of  civilization,  an 
object,  confessedly  for  the  general  benefit,  must  be  foregone,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  attained  by  indiridual  efforts;  that  nations 
possessed  of  wealth  beyond  the  imagination  of  Croesus,  whose  go- 
vernments expend  vast  revenues  in  maintaining  the  dignity  and 
splendour  of  thrones,  and  other  indirect  modes  of  benefiting  their 
people,  allow  a  large  proportion  of  that  people  to  drag  on  a  miser* 
able  and  useless  existence  from  day  to  day,  a  burden  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  wealthier  classes,  whose  property  they  consume,' 
without  any  return,  merely  because  those  destitute  individuak  can- 
not, unassisted,  remove  themsdves  to  those  shores,  where  they  would 
infallibly  become  a  source  of  wealth  and  happiness  to  themselves 
and, the  mother  country?  Can  it  be  that  nations  have  not  yet 
devised  so  obvious  a  method  for  turning  the.  increase  of  their 
numbers  to  advantage,  as  the  establishment  W  a  system  of  colo- 
nization, by  which  a  general  curse  may  .be  converted  into  a 
general  blessing-r-a  herd  of  idle,  criminal,  and  viretched  paupers,, 
into  a  band  of  happy,  industrious,  and  thriring  customers  ? 

We  cannot  allow  that  either  the  government  or  the  legislature 
understand  the  nature  of  the  duties  they  have  undertaken,  or  even 
rightly  view  their  interest  as  private  individuals,  if  they  are  not 
aware  that  .the  condition  of  the  labouring  class — ^the  great  bulk 
of  Uie  people— ought  to  be  the  first  and  most  important  object  of 
their  solicitude.    That  this  class  is  .at  present  in  a  most.depressed 
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.«id  degraded  state;  is  praved.by  the  reports  of  their  own  com- 
.  jDittees ;  and  it  is  most  certain  that,  in  a  country  possessed  of 
such  vast  wealth  and  resources,  this  can  only  be  owing  to  the 
faultioess  of  her  institutions,  or  the  mismanagement  of  her  rulecs. 
The  right  of  property  itself  is  subservient  to  the  general  welfare ; 
and  that  welfare  is  clearly  not  promoted  by  a  distribution  of  pro- 
perty which  confers  princely  wealth  on  a  few,  and  condemns  the 
industrious  multitude,  by  whom  that  wealth  is  fabricated,  to  the 
alternative  of  hopeless  toil  or  abject  pauperism.  The  very  multt* 
tude  itself  is,  or  shortly  will  be,  capable  of  reasoning  thus. .  Intel- 
ligence is  spreading  fast  even  among  this  degraded  class,^ — intelli- 
gence, which  offers  the  firmest  security  for  their  peaceable  conduct, 
if  accompanied  by  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  established 
order,  but  which  is  to  be  dreaded  by  all  who  are  so  interested, 
when  the  spirits  whom  it  animates  have  everything  to  gain,  and 
nothing  to  lose,  by  convulsion  and  anarchy. 

If,  under  the  influence  of  these,  ideas,  the  legislature  should 
earnestly  apply  itself  to  the  task  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  lower  orders,  we  consider  the  first  and  most  mdispensable  step 
to  be,  the  placing  the  poor  of  Ireland  on  the  same  footing  wito 
those  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  parochial  relief;  so  as  to 
take  from  the  latter  the  intolerable  burden  of  supporting  the  sur- 
plus labourers  of  Ireland  in  addition  to  her  own.  Of  equal  im- 
portance with  this  measure  is  the  correction  of  the  illegal  and 
abominable  abuse,  which^  in  some  districts,  taints  the  administra- 
tion of  the  English  poor-law,  and  turns  to  poison  what,  properly 
used,  is  a  salutary  and  beneficial  provision.  So  long  as  these  two 
great  but  simple  improvements  are  uneffected,  we  must  despair 
of  s^ing  any  permanent  or  real  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  class,  whatever  other  remedies  may  be  adopted. 
These  steps  taken,  it  will  remain  to  remove  the  existing  redun- 
dancy of  population  by  such  measures  as  we  have  ventured  to  re- 
commend, viz.: — J.  A  general  tithe-composition  act ;  and  ia  bill 
for  facilitating  the  inclosure  of  wastes,  and  their  cultivation  by 
parochial  paupers :  2.  The  removal  of  those  taxes  which  press 
peculiarly  on  labour — to  be  replaced  either  by  a  property  tax,  or 
by  moderate  taxes  on  the  horses  used  in  agriculture,  and  on  ma- 
chinery :  And  lastly,  a  systematic  exportation  of  labourers  to  our 
cobnies,  particularly  Australia  and  the  Cape,  carried  on  by  go- 
vernment, and  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the  labour  ex- 
ported^ and  employed  there. 
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Aet.IX.--1.  TTiMjikU9nihePf9$miiJ)istfmi.  Lmdoo.  IM9. 
t.  An  Inquiry  ini9  Of  Nahire,  Eximt,  md  Cauies  %f  the  Dh- 

tret9  rifiM  iB2$.     London.  18£9. 
J.  On  the  Dietrtend  State  of  the  Cwniry,    By  a  Merehani 

London.  1830. 

ON  two  points,  we  presume,  no  doubt  can  be  said  any  longer 
to  remain  ;-r-fir8t,  that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  this  country  have  for  some  time  laboured  prevail, 
in  various  degrees  of  intensity,  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world ;  and,  secondly,  that  one  great  proximate  cause  of  thos^ 
difficulties  is  the  progressive  fall  in  the  money-price  of  all  com- 
modities. It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  as  many  different  solutions 
should  have  been  offered  as  there  are  different  countries  which 
suffer  under  the  visitation,  and  as  there  are,  in  each  country,  different 
opinions,  interests,  and  political  parties.  Thus,  in  France,  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  existing  restrictions  on  commerce, — in 
£ngland,  '  free  trade,*  the  *  corn  laws/  and  '  Mr.  Peel's  bill/ 
have  severally  been  strenuously  accused  of  having  engendered  the 
avil.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  underrating  the  importance  of 
these,  and  other  similar  influences,  within  tneir  proper  sphere ; 
but  the  incongruity,  in  accounting  for  a  general  effect  by  causes, 
the  operation  of  which  is  confined  within  so  much  narrower  limits, 
it  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  influence  of  peace, — more  especially  of  a  general  peace 
succeeding  a  general  war, — is  entitled  to  more  consideration. 
In  various  ways  peace  operates  to  reduce  the  costs  of  production, 
or  the  natural  price  of  commodities ;  but  although  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost-price  may,  in  its  progress,  be  productive  of  some 
little  loss  to  the  holders  of  stocks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
general  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  community  at  large  is  de- 
cidedly beneficial,  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  consumer  without 
being  prejudicial  to  the  producer.  For  if  A.  can  manufacture 
two  pairs  of  stockings,  and  B.  two  yards  of  linen,  at  the  same  cost 
00  formerly,  respectively,  one  pair  of  stockings  and  one  yard  of 
linen,  it  is  evident,  first,  that  A.  is  not  injured  by  selling  the  stock- 
ings he  produces  at  one  half  of  their  former  price,  and  secondly, 
Aat  he  is  benefited  by  the  reduced  price  at  which  he  can  now 
procure  the  linen  which  he  consumes ;  and  thus  B.vke  versd^  and 
so  on  throughout  the  whole  series,  whatever  be  its  extent.*  It 
has  been  said,  however,  that  peace  has  moreover  caused  'over- 
production,' whereby  the  market  prices  of  commodities  have  beea 
generally  depressed  below  their  cost  prices.  Temporary  gluts 
m  particular  commodities  of  particular  markets,  certainly  have 

•  Vide  Storch,  Couw  d'Economie  Politique.    Paxis  edition,  1. 1  p.  460. 
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occurred,  and  it  mny  ilfo,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  tfaej  are 
naturally  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  peaceful  than  in  warlike 
times ;  but  unless  not  onlj  a  general,  but  a  permanent  glut  bd 
assumed,  which  would  be  as  monstrous  in  theory  as  entirely  des- 
titute of  foundation  in  fact,  we  do  not  see  how  what  has  beetl 
termed  '  over-production '  can  be  made  available  in  explanation 
of  the  object  of  our  inquiry,*  The  effect  of  the  greater  regu- 
larity and  abundance  with  which  markets  are  usually  supplied 
in  peace,  is,  howeverj  undoubtedly  to  bring  down  the  market 
price  of  commodities  to  a  closer  approach  of  the  cost  price 
than  is  generally  the  case  during  war,  and  thus  to  diminish  the 
profits  of  the  producers.  In  pre-eminently  productive  commu* 
nities,  more  particularly,  this  effect  of  peace  will  of  course 
cause  disappointments  and  complaints  proportionally  grievouf 
and  loud  as  industry  and  commerce  have  become  more  or  less 
habituated  to  the  excitements  of  war,  Theuce,  for  some  time, 
a  listless,  discontented  state  of  the  public  mind  is  apt  to  arise, 
not  uuvisited  by  mischievous  illusions,  causing  temporary,  more 
or  less  decided,  relapses  in  the  formerly  hypersthenic  habit.  At 
length,  however,  men*s  ideas  and  habits  are  forced  to  conform 
to  the  even  tenor  of  the  course  of  things  in  times  of  general  peace, 
and  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  is  tlien  felt  to  be  completed. 
In  this  respect  the  present  circumstances  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  periods  of  general  tranquillity  succeeding  the  Thirty  yeara' 
war  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  draw 
the  parallel,  if  our  space  admitted  of  such  a  digression. 

Peace,  then,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  whole  of  the  reduc* 
tion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  price  of  commodities*^ 
and  even  for  the  depression  of  the  market  price  to  the  extent 
of  lowering  the  rate  of  profits.  But  it  affords  no  explanation 
of  a  fall  of  prices,  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in 
the  costs  of  production  and  the  depression  of  the  rate  of  profits. 
Yet  that  prices  have  for  some  time  past  been  constantly  impelled 
beyond  those  limits  in  their  fall,  the  progressive  destruction  of 
one,  and  the  retirement  of  another  portion  of  the  capital  invested 
in  industry, — the  sinking  credit  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade 
and  commerce,  and  the  general  despondency  which  prevails  among 
the  productive  classes^  sufficiently  attest. 
*'  The  steadiest  industry  *  (sajrs  the  spirited  author  of  the  panapblet 

*  The  commcicUl  reports  ftrom  nearly  all  markets,  and  on  nearly  all  commodities^ 
mnark  on  the  circumstance  of  ktocks  having  gradually  decreased  in  the  course  of 
last  year,  and  being  generally  lower  at  the  dose  than  »t  the  commencement  of  it,  and 
pf  pricf  s  y«t  having  continued  to  give  way,  thus  dioippointing  all  those  confident  aa- 
ticipations  of  an  advance  of  pricM  which  were  founded  on  the  stricter  limitation  of  the 
supply  to  the  actual  demand,  which  has  of  late  been  observabW  in  tht  grwt  majority 
sf  tna  paacipAl  coaunoditiMb 
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first  on  our  list)  can  no  longer  ensure  success.  The  best  founded  ex- 
pectations end  but  in  disappointment — ^the  wisest  schemes  lead  but  to 
ruin.  It  is  not  one  branch  of  industry  only  that  feels  the  pressure  of 
the  times— one  manufacture  that  is  unsuccessful — all  are  equally  borne 
do\ni  by  one  general  oppression.  Nor  is  the  evil,  though  more  acutely 
felt  in  England,  peculiar  to  this  country.  The  industry  of  every 
quarter  of  the  world  attests  its  infliction.  From  the  Neva  to  the 
Ganges,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  influence, 
lessened  or  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  commercial  systems  of  each 
country,  acts  in  every  region  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  Effects  so  uni- 
versally  felt,'  he  proceeds,  '  it  would  be  unphilosopfaical  to  ascribe 
to  any  but  an  universal  cause,  and  none  is  adequate  to  produce  them 
but  the  increased  value  of  the  precious  metals.' 

We  are  much  surprised  that  the'  fact  here  indicated  should  as 
yet  have  failed  of  receiving  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  so  ob- 
viously its  due,  more  especially  as  a  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 
supply  of  precious  metals  must  be  considered  as  the  very^  founda- 
tion on  which  every  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  money- 
price  of  commodities  ought  to  proceed.*  If  the  great  proximate 
cause  of  the  existing  diflSculties  be  an  alteration  that  has  taken  place 
and  still  is  in  progress  in  the  general  measure  of  value,  it  is  essential 
to  the  safety  of  all  public  and  private  property  that  this  should  be 
properly  and  generally  understood.  If  such  be  indeed  the  main 
source  of  the  present  distress,  grave  and  aflSicting  though  it  be,  it 
evidently  furnishes  no  cause  for  despairing  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
country, — for  those  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future,  which  have 
of  late  troubled  the  public  mind ;  above  all,  for  arraying  in  hos- 
tile contention  against  each  other  the  several  classes  and  interests 
of  the  community.  A  just  appreciation  of  its  influence  will  teadi 
our  landlords  and  their  tenants  not  to  despond  under  the  infliction, 
and  direct  their  attention  to  means  of  real  relief  which  are  yet 
far  from  being  exhausted ;  while  our  merchants  andnianufacturers 
will  leani  from  it,  not  to  waste  their  spirit  and  strength  in  ineffec- 
tual struggles  against  a  current,  with  which  no  exertions  can 
successfully  contend,  but  prudently  to  rest  on  their  oars  until  the 
propitious  tide  returns,  as  it  sooner  or  later,  more  or  less  strongly, 
but  infallibly,  will. 

To  contribute  in  some  measure  to  these  salutaiy  ends,  we  pro- 
pose to  prove  that  a  considerable  rise  has  occurred  in  the  ex- 
changeable  value  of  the  precious  metals, — and,  by  consequence,  in 
that  of  the  money  of  the  world,f — during  the  last  twenty  years ; 

^»t, 

*  See  Lowe,  Pteeent  State  of  Enriand,  1822,  p.  267 1  Tooke  on  High  and  Lov 
Prices,  2d.  edit.,  1824,  p.  382-392 ;  the  same  aiithor*s  Considerations  on  the  State  of 


the  Currency,  1826,  p.  52;  and  the  Postscript  to  his  Second  Letter  to  Lord  Ghrenrille, 
'329,  n.  91-107. 
t  Not,  tbenfore,  in  that  of  cowries  or  maoatM^  tobaooo  or  laU^  sloekfiih  or  Hon, 
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l9t,  by  showing  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  decrease  in 
Ae  supply,  ^hile  there  has  been  a  similar  increase  in  the  demaqd 
of  preaous  metals  since  1810;  £dly,  by  reference  to  the  money 
prices  of  wheat  in  Europe,  taking  the  average  every  ten  years,  as 
a  criterion  of  the  effect  of  the  altered  proportion  between  the  pre* 
cious  metals  and  other  commodities  on  the  value  of  money.  . 
Having  done  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  effects 
of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  on  the  condition  of  different  classes 
of  the  community,  in  which  the  characteristic  features  of  present 
circumstances  will  immediately  be  recognized :  concluding  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  remedies  applicable  to  this  state  of  things, 
and  on  the  prospect  we  have  of  its  termination. 

The  productiveness  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Europe 
was  on  the  decrease,  and  the  money-price  of  commodities  exhi- 
bited a  tendency  downwards,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. Nor  was  the  addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  precious 
metals  very  considerable  for  some  time  after  tlie  discovery  of  the 
new  continent,  150^;  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  J  5299  and 
Peru,  1533.  It  was  not  till  after  the^  treasures  of  the  Cerro  de 
Potosi  had  been  discovered  in  1545,  and  the  Veta  Madre  of 
Guanaxuato  had  begun  to  be  worked  in  1556,  nor  until  (about  the 
same  time)  mining  had  become  an  object  of  regular  industry  in 
America,  that  the  treasures  of  the  New  World  poured  in  on  the 
Old  in  such  abundance  as  to  produce  a  sensible  effect.  It  was 
felt  in  the  rise  of  prices  in  England  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  in  the  markets  of  the  world  generally  appears  to 
have  reached  its  extreme  limit  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth, 
century.  The  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  had  then  fallen 
to  one-fourth  of  what  it  had  been  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  the  money  prices  of  commodities  were  raised  fourfold. 

Humboldt  estimates  the  importation  of  treasure  from  America 
into  Europe,  between  1546  and  1600  at  1 1 ,  and  between  l60 1  and 
1700,  at  16,000,000  dollars  annually.  The  supply  still  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  from  1700  to  1750,  averaged  22,500,000 
dollars  annually.  The  demand,  however,  had  now  also  in- 
creased in  an,  at  least,  equal  ratio  ;  and  Doctor  Smith  has  satis- 
factorily shown,  that  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  experienced 
no  further  depreciation  between  1640  and  1775,  and  that  the 
money  price  of  commodities,  during  that  period,  remained  nearly 
stationary,  with  a  slight  tendency  even  to  fall. 

From  1770,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  great  productive- 

nor,  in  short,  in  the  value  of  any  money  in  which  the  nredeus  metals  do  not  enter,  sub- 
stantiallv  or  ideally,  as  material.  Yl  e  conceiTS  we  have  sufficient  guarded  aranst 
bein^  misunderstood,  by  saying  {be  '  moliey  of  the  woild/  which  u  nothing  bin  geU 
fmd  sdver,  in  coin  and  ingots. 

msas 
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Dollars.                                          DolUm 

M«dco 
Peru    . 

23,000,000    BuMKMAyiM      4,850,000    NewGrayida 

6,240,000    ChiU       .    .    .    2,060,000.   Brazils    .    . 

luall      ...    43,500,000  dollars  annually. 

oesfl  of  some  of  the  old,  aad  the  discovery  of  new  tnittes,  (GueU 
gayoc  ID  Peru,  and  the  mioertl  repository  of  Catorce  in  Mexico,) 
aided  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  imparting  a  fresh  sti<» 
mulus  to  the  mining  industry  of  America  generally,  the  product 
rose  more  rapidly.  Humboldt  estimates  the  importation  of  Ame- 
rican  gold  and  silver  into  Europe  between  1751  and  1800  at 
55,500,000  dollars  annually,  and  states  the  total  produce  of  the 
American  mines  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  as 
follows : 

Doll«n. 
M90,00e 
4|360|000 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  estimate,  however^  the  coinage  in 
Mexico  increased^  and  averaged,  from  1800  to  1810,  22,5()4,7€t 
dollars  annually.  Adding  l-6ih  for  unregistered  metal,  we  may, 
therefore,  state  the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  at  £6,500,000, 
and  that  of  America  generally,  before  1810,  at  47,000,000  dol- 
lars annually.  Contemporaneously  with  this  rapid  growth  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  the  credit,  bank,  and  paper-money  systems 
experienced  an  hitherto  unknown  development  and  extension |  aod 
the  money  prices  of  commodities  during  this  period  (1770^ 
1810)  accordingly  steadily  continued  to  rise. 

Let  us  observe  here  in  passing,  that  the  advantages  have 
scarcely  yet  been  duly  appreciated  which  England,  in  parti- 
cular, reaped  from  this  progressive  fall  in  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  of  money.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of 
this  period  that  English  industry  had  taken  a  more  decided  turn 
towards  manufactunng  pursuits.  Hargreavesi  in  1767,  had 
invented  the  jenny ;  Arkwright,  tlie  same  year,  brought  forward 
his  improvements  in  spinning;  and  James  Watt,  the  following 
year,  took  out  a  patent  for  his  steam-engine.  On  the  tidfe 
of  rising  prices  that  set  in  at  this  critical  epoch,  and  unchangingly 
continued  to  flow  for  a  period  pf  forty  years,  not  only  those  im* 
.portant  inventions,  but  every  undertaking  of  industry  or  specula^ 
tion  of  commerce,  were  borne  up  and  succeeded  beyond  the  moat 
sanguine  expectations ;  and  it  was  this  uniform  and  often  splendid 
success,  which  created  and  matured  that  spirit  of  enterprise  iu  th^ 
British  manufacturer  and  merchant,  which  has  raised  Great  Bri- 
tain to  her  present  eminence;  which  then  gave  her  a  start,  that 
has  since  enabled  her,  in  the  race  of  domestic  prosperity,  to  leave 
all  other  nations  wide  behind  her. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  this  era,  the  Wars  arising  out  of 
the  French  Revolution  supervened,  and  added — to  the  abundant 
supply  of  precious  metals,  to  the  extension  of  credit^  to  the  in- 
creased 
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Vacated  mU§  ef  ptper  monej^-^ Atir  aeti? «  influence  m  tminlnj^ 
m  stiU  further  rise  of  prices. 

* ToUuntur  in  altum, 

Ut  lapsu  grayiore  ruant.* 

In  1810,  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Spanish  America  broke 
out;  they  raged  with  the  greatest  fury  in  most  of  the  principal 
mining  districtSi  and  the  richest  American  mines  were  abandoned 
and  partly  inundated, .  The  disastrous  consequence  was  an  imme- 
diate decrease  of  the  produce  to  one-third  of  its  former  amount. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  with  which 
Mr.  Ward  has  so  meritoriously  availed  himself  of  his  opportuni- 
ties as  his  Majesty's  charg6  d'affaires  in  Mexico,  from   1825  to 
1827}  for  more  conclusive  data  on   the  produce  of  the  Mexican 
mines  since  1810,  than  we  possess  on  that  of  any  part  of  South 
America :  a  defect,  however,  which  the  recent  motions   of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowneand  Sir  James  Graham  in  parliament  lead 
us  to  hope  will  shortly  be  remedied*     According  to  Mr.  Ward,* 
the  coinage  in  the  metropolitan  and  six  provincial  mints  of  Mexico 
amounted,  during  the  sixteen  years^  1811  to  1826,  to  an  aggre^ 
gate  of  ......  168,297,400  doUtttf. 

Xhf  coinage  ia  tbe  matropoUs  in  1827  and  1828  ho*  been 

stated  at  ....  5,700,853      ^ 

If  we  suppoBB  the  coinage  in  the  four  provincial  mints  still  em- 

^ed  to  have  been  in  1827  and  1828      .  •  6,001,747      „ 

Wa  shall  have  i>r  te  eighteen  yeaxs,  181 1  to  1828,  a  total  of    180,000,000  dollars^ 
or,  on  an  average,  10,000,000  dollars  annually. 

If,  on  one  hand,  1,000,000  a  year  more  ought  to  be  added  to 
this  amount  for  unregistered  metal,  on  the  other,  all  the  metal 
coined  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  immediate  produce  of  the 
mines.f  Gold  and  silver  plate  of  churches  and  private  individuals 
was  from  181 1  to  18  Id  sent  to  the  mints  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
1,000,000  annually;  the  remittances  of  specie  from  England  on 

■  ■  1    '   ■      ' ■      ■  ,      ■  ■      .. ,,m 

•  Mexico  in  1827.    2  voU.    London.     1828. 

f  The  coinage  of  the  provincial  mints  from  1811  to  1826  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward  at 
48,275,165  dolurs  in  the  general  resum^  of  the  whole  coinage  ;  the  sum  of  the  de- 
tail dates  is,  however,  49,084,564  doUaxa.    We  have  taken  this  latter  amount     - 

Mr.  Ward  could  i^t,  in  tact,  collect  that  the  actual  produce  of  the  mines  sinoe 
1810  had  been  higher  than  4,790,000  dollars  annually.  Humboldt  says  'the  mining 
dbtrkts  of  Ouanazuato,  Gatorce,  Zaeatecas,  Real  del  Monte,  and  the  new  Biscaina 
luniiab  nea^jr  tho  whole  of  the  Mexican  produce  of  gold  and  silver.*  Now,  Oua- 
naxato,  which  in  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  18  lU  1^  yielded  590,164  marcs  pf 
silver,  and  1920  marcs  of  gold  annually,  furnished,  from  1811  to  1819,  only  221^549 
flMvcsef  silver,  and  015  marcs  of  gold;  and  fVom  1820  to  1825,  95,946  marcs  of 
lUvcr,  and  430  marcs,  of  gold  annually  j-r-Catoive,  instead  of  3,500,000  ddkurs  pre- 
vious to  1810,  only  6U0,000  dollars  annually  from  1811  to  1825;  the  Biscaina  of  Rwd 
del  Monte,  instead  of  875,000  dollars  annually  from  1794  to  1801,  only  14,285  dol- 
lars annually  from  1809  to  1823  ;  and  the  produce  of  Zacatacas,  which  was  about 
2,000,000  of  doBam  annoally,  preytons  to  1810,  had  fallen  off  to  one-half  of  that 
smoont,  lAlkaiigk,  cttapana  with  other  districts,  tthad  snflbred  least 

accoimt 
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account  of  the  first  Mezican  loan  raised  m  this  country,  and  bj 
the  English  mining  associations,  which  went  to  swell  the  amount 
of  the  coinage,  may  be  estimated  at  2,000,000 ; — and,  finally,  the 
coin  which  issued  from  the  provincial  mints  between  1811  and 
1821,  was  of  so  low  a  standard,  that  it  is  now  only  taken  at  a 
discount  of  from  15  to  20  per  cenL  We  cannot,  therefore,  esti- 
mate the  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  since  1810  higher 
than  at  the  amount  of  the  coinage,  viz.,  10,000,000  of  dollars 
annually. 

Of  the  annual  produce  of  the  South  American  mines  since 
1810,  Mr.  Jacob,  in  a  communication  inserted  in  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Tooke's  work  on  High  and  Low  Prices,  gives  the 
following  estimate  :— 

DoUan.  Dollan.  Dollars. 

<Peru       .        .    2,000,000  I  OiUi       .        .       800/)00 1  Brisils       .    I,736,e0« 
Buenos  Ayres      1,500,000  I  New  Grenada,      2,000,000) 
Total,  8,036,000  doUan.' 

*  Of  Peru,*  Mr.  Jacob  remarks,  *  the  produce  could  only  be  guessed 
at  from  knowing  that  some  of  the  mines  had  stopped  since  181 1,  and 
that  the  Pasco  mines'  (which,  from  1752  to  1801,  had  yielded  upwards 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  annually,)  '  still  produced  very  little.* 
^  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  scene  of  ravaging  wars  from  1810,  and 
chiefly  in  the  mining  districts.  When  Puyreddon  seized  on  La  Pto 
and  Potosi,  in  1811,  none  of  the  mines  w^re  at  wdrk.' 

Of  132  ingenios  (stamping-mills)  which,  in  the  most  pros- 
perous period  of  mining  on  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  had  full  em- 
ployment, Captain  Andrews,*  in  1826,  found  only  twelve  n 
existence,  and  thepopulation  of  the  town  reduced  from  130,000 
to  9000.  Mr.  Temple  says,  that  of  forty  ingenios  in  active 
work  a  few  years  before  the  revolution,  and  producing,  at  a  mo- 
derate calculation,  8000  marcs  of' silver  weekly,  (about  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  annually,)  there  were,  in  1827,  only 
fifteen  working  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  producing,  on  an  ave- 
rage, 1500  marcs  of  silver  weekly,  (about  663,000  dollars  an- 
nually). In  General  Miller's  Memoirs  it  is  stated,  that,  from 
1810  to  1825,  the  mint  of  Potosi  coined  at  the  average  rate  of 
only  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  In  1826  it  was  again  on 
the  increase  ;  and  Mr.  Temple  informs  us,  that,  in  that  year,  the 
Rescate  Bank  of  Potosi  had  purchased  from  the  mines  of  Potosi, 
Portugalette,  and  Chayanta,  177,127  marcs  of  plata  pina  (about 
1^500,000  dollars  in  value). 

*  By  recent  accounts  from  Chili,'  Mr.  Jacob  proceeds,  *  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  is  stated  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  S00,000  dol* 
lars.' 

Mr.  Caldcleugh,!  in  1821,  estimated  the  general  produce  at 

*  IVaYdf  in  South  America.  f  Calddeugb's  IVmTds. 
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500,000  dollars;  but  Mr.  Miers  ♦  states  the  coinage,  which,  in 
1817,  amounted  to  1,161,283  dollars,  to  have  fallen  off  down  to 
193,000  dollars  in  1824.     Mr.  Jacob  says, 

« By  a  report  presented  to  Congress  from  the  executive  government 
of  New  Grenada,  it  appears  that  the  working  of  the  mines  had  been 
resumed,  and  had,  which  is  stated  boastingly,  in  the  year  1822,  pro- 
duced 1,870,000  dollars The  state  of  the  Brazil  gold  washings 

is  traced  from  the  **  Correo  Braziliense,"  "  Balbi,  Essai  Statistique," 
Koster,  and  other  late  travellers.' 

According  to  Humboldt,  however,f  the  produce  of  gold  which 
paid  the  quinto  averaged,  from  1811  to  1825,  only  1093  pounds 
(=755,000  dollars)  annually,  to  which  four-fifths  (=604,000 
dollars)  may  be  added  for  gold  which  evaded  the  duty,  j;  The 
sroduce  had  since  fallen  off  still  more,  and,  according  to  the 
^aron  von  Eschwege,  did  not,  in  1824,  amount  to  more  than 
584  pounds  (  =  k)6,000  dollars),  including  unregistered  gold.  Mr. 
Walsh  §  mentions  that  the  duty  on  gold  paid  at  the  Caza  da  fun 
dagao  of  Sahara,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1825,  was  only  one 
ounce ;  and  that  the  value  of  all  the  gold  raised  in  the  comarca 
of  Rios  das  Mortes,  and  passed  into  the  caza  of  S.  Joao  d'  el 
Rey,  in  1827,  did  not  exceed  104,000  dollars.  The  produce 
entered  at  S.  Joa5  in  1828,  however,  Mr.  Walsh  estimates  at 
about  5200  marcs  (=680,000  dollars). — ^The  success  which  has 
attended  the  working  of  the  mines  of  the  Gongo  Soco  estate  by 
the  Imperial  Brazilian  Mining  Association,  has  added  an  aggre- 
gate of  7664  pounds  of  gold  (=  1,731,000  dollars)  to  the  produce 
of  the  last  three  years.  ||  If,  on  the  strength  of  these  data,  we 
estimate  the  annual  produce  of  Brazik  from  1811  to  1821  at 
1,350,000,  from  1822  to  1826  at  400,000,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  at  1,000,000  dollars,  this  will  give  an  average  or 
1,^40,000  dollars  annually  for  the  last  nineteen  years. 

*  I  am  satisfied,'  Mr.  Jacob  thus  concludes  his  remarks, '  that  my 
statement  of  the  produce  from  1810  to  1821  is  too  high,  and  I  should 
not  now  (14th  May,  1824),  if  I  were  to  make  the  estimate,  take,  the 
annual  average  higher  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars ;' 
in  which  he  includes  Mexico  with  eight  millions,  leaving,  as  the 


•  TVa^eb  in  Chili. 

f  Eaai  Fblit  tur  la  Noar.  Efp.    lime  edit.    Parit,  1827. 
t  The  revenue  from  the  Quinto  do  oiro  in  Bnudl  averaged— 
From  1774  to  1784,  69  arrobai  annually.  I  From  1810  to  1817, 22  arrobas  annually. 
—  1785  to  1794,  45     „  »        I    —   1818  to  1820,   6      „  „ 

E99.  FoHi,  2ded.  iiiL  p.  450. 
{  Notices  of  Braxil  in  1828  and  ld29.    2  vols.    London,  1830. 
II  The  produce  of  the  Gongo  Soco  minea  ia  r^Kurted  to  have  been— 

1826,  550  pounda  of  gold.         I  1828,  1062  pounda  of  gold. 

1827,  2008     „  „  i  1829,  4044     „  „ 

Fiom  Jan.  9th  tD  Feb.  17tii,  1830,  it  was  470  pounda. 

annual 
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«Dnuml  produce  of  the  South  American  tninee,  four  miltioos  of 
dollars.  This  we  consider  as  a  sufficiently  close  tpprozimatioa 
to  the  truth  ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  recent  partial  increase 
of  the  produce,  we  shall  estimate  it  at  five  million  dollars,  and 
adding  that  of  Mexico,  ten  millions,  we  have,  as  the  annual 
average  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  production  of  Aosenea, 
since  1810,  fifteen  million  dollars,  or  less  than  one-third  of  what 
it  was  previously  to  1810. 

The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  gold  and  silver  from  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
amounted  to  4,000,000  dollars.  Passing  over  a  trifling  increase 
of  about  6000  marcs  of  silver  in  the  produce  of  the  Saxon  mines, 
we  cannot  trace  that  there  has  been  any  increase  of  the  produce 
since  1810,  except  in  the  Russian  empire.  Until  1817  the  pro- 
duce of  gold  in  the  Urial  was  only  20  poods  annually ;  from  1818 
to  1823  it.  averaged  about  50  poods ;  and  from  1824  to  1B29  it 
has  amounted  to  rather  more  than  250  poods  annually.* — Hie 
total  produce  of  all  the  Russian  mines,  from  1704  to  1810,  had 
been  1726  poods  of  gold,  and  6 1, 859 poods  of  silvenf  In  the 
year  1828  it  amounted  to  318  poods  of  gold,  and  1093  poods  of 
silver.  The  value  of  this  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  last  six 
years  may.  be  stated  at  3,000,000  dollare  annually  ^  and  the  an- 
nual amount  of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  since  1810,  may  thence  be  estimated 
at  5,000,000  dollars. 

The  annual  produce  of  gold  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Mr.  Crawford:^  states  at  £,080,000 
dollars.  That  of  Senegambia,  Guinea,  and  the  Coast  of  Afnee 
generally,  has  been  stated  variously,  and  may  be  taken  at  1,000,000 
dollars.  No  data  exist  as  to  the  produce  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Central  Asia,  Tonkin,  China,  and  Japap. 

*  Vii. :—        1824  .  205  pood»-(l  pood  s  464  lb.  SngUth.) 

1825  .  237      „  I         -•       / 

1826  .  232      „ 

1827  .  282      „ 

1828  •  291      „ 
To  June  1829  .  142      „ 

Humboldt,  in  a  paragraph  vrhich  he  was  induced  to  publith,  in  oidir  to  guatd 
against  being  considered  at  the  promulgator  of  somo  inconre^  accouota,  nhm  tiie 
journals  had  eiven  of  the  produce  of  the  Russian  minei  siace  hit  rttuKB  £^m  Banaan 
Asia,  states  tbe  total  produce  of  gold  of  the  Ural — 
From  1814  to  1823  at    304  poods. 
„    1824  ^  1828  „  1247 

Topther  at  1551  poods,  worth  about  ];,OM,000  M1«b. 

{Vide  H«nrman*s  Wichtigkeit  des  BergbauesTon  Rttstlaad,  1810. 
Hlttoty  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  London,  1820. 

The 
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-^  The  accduRt^  theiii  of  the  total  atmual  supply  of  gold  and 
silver  ifviU  stand  thus  ;— 

Prcvlont  to  1810.  Qnbttqveat  to  1810. 

Europe  and  Northern  Atia       .     4000,000  dollars,  5,000,000  dollarf. 

Indian  Archipelago         .         .     2,980,000      „  2,9S0,000      „ 

Africa           ....     1,000,000      „  1,000,000      „ 

.  47,000,000      „  15,000,000      „ 


Total  .         .  54,980,000  doUazt.       23,980,000  doQan. 

pecrease  of  the  annual  supply  since  1810,  31,000,000  dollars — 
amounting;,  during  the  la;it  nineteen  years,  to  an  aggregate  of 
589,000,000  dollars. 

Even  if  the  demand  had  remained  stationary,  a  defalcation  in 
the  supply  to  such  an  amazing  amount  must  have  affected  the 
Relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  event  since  the  discovery  of  America,  with  which  indeed  it 
is  in  this  respect  alone  to  be  compared,  or  rather  contrasted.  But 
the  rapid  growth,  during  this  period,  of  the  capacity  of  the  two 
great  absorbents  of  the  precious  metals,  commerce  and  luxury,  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary  decrease  of  the  sup- 
ply. A  glance  at  the  import  and  export  lists  of  the  different  nations 
which  compose  the  civilized  world,  at  the  commencement  and  at 
the  close  of  the  last  twenty  years,  suffices  to  convince  us  of  the 
remarkable  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  and 
activity  of  international  commerce,  and  the  more  silent  growth  of 
internal  trade,  though  less  palpable,  is  not  the  less  certain.  Con- 
sidering, then,  the  increase  in  the  mass  of  cfommodities  in  circu- 
lation now,  compared  with  what  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago  ; 
the  accelerated  movement  with  which  the  growth  of  the  population 
has  proceeded  since  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  the  quickened 
pace  with  which  commerce  and  civilization,  hand  in  hand,  are 
striding  onwards  extending  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  shall 
hardly  be  deemed  guilty  of  exaggeration,  if  we  assume  that, 
deducfia  deducendis,  an  increase  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  10  per  cent.,  must 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Storch,*  correcting 
the  estimate  of  Humboldt,  computed  the  metallic  circulation  of 
Europe  alone  in  1815  at  1,320,000,000  of  dollars;  at  present  it 
may  be  stated  at  1,600,000,000.  The  population  of  Europe  at 
the  former  period  was  190,000,000,  it  is  now  210,000,000. 

This  is,  however,  only  the  ordinary  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  demand  for  coin  during  this  period :  but  we  have 
now  also  to  take  into  calculation  a  sudden  extraordinary  in- 
crease since  1815,  to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  the  circulating  me- 

•  Couri  d'Econ.  Polit.  i  iv.  Note  xil 
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timate  of  it  at  30,000,000  doUtrs  annually  as  a  very  mbdtnrte 
one.  CerUinly,  we  need  not  fear  being  charged  with  exaggerating 
the  fact,  if  we  content  ourselves  to  estimate  at  that  amount  this 
species  of  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  whole  ci* 
vilized  or  commercially  connected  world. 

Let  us  now,  without  wishing  to  lay  any  undue  stress  upoa  the 
•xperiment,  but  merely  pour  la  curumU  dufait,  hazard  an  attempt 
%t  giving  a  numerical  statement  of  the  actual  supply  and  demand 
pf  precious  metals  for  the  last  nineteen  years,  llie  supply  fot 
these  nineteen  years  has  averaged  23,980,000  dollars  annually, 
making  an  aggregate  of  455,620,000  dollars.  The  demand  may, 
perhaps,  be  stated  as  follows— 
(«)  TAkin{cthemetaUkcircuUtionofthewotldftt3,()00,000.000 

of  doUan,  and  estimating  the  waste  by  wear  and  tear, 

melting  and  recoining,  and  the  loss  l^  ihipwrecka  and 

in  other  ways  at  2  per  mille,  annually,  it  would,  hi  nineteen 

years  amouit  to        .  .  .  114,000,000  DoIlttS. 

(h)  The  increase  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  circulating  medius|» 

which  has  become  requisite  since  1810,  we  will  estimate  at 

6  per  cent  .  .  =180,000,000      ^ 

(e)  The  chasm  b  the  circulation,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 

paper-money  since  1815,  and  filled  up  by  gold  and  silver 

com,  at  .  .  .  .  300,000,000      ^ 

And  finally — 
(</}  The  consumption  of  precious  metals  by  the  manu&ctoriet 

and  artificers  at  30,000,000  annually,  amounting  in  nine- 

teenyearsto  ...  .  57O,O0OjMO      « 

WhidigiTee  us  for  the  demand,  since  1810,  a  total  of  «  1,164,000,000  „  ^ 
Deduct  the  supply  from  Um  mines  •  ♦  455,620,000      „    . 

And  the  deficiency  will  appear  to  have  been  .  708,380,000  DoUai% 

to  which  amount  there  must  have  been  a  drain  on  the  existing 
stock.* 

If, 


•  It  may  possibly  be  thought  by  some^  tiiat  so  great  an  wumm  ^  ^^ 
over  the  supply  proves  too  much,  and  that  an  abstraction  of  such  a  sum  fipom  w 
existing  stock  could  not  have  been  effected  without  becoming  more  clearly  manifeit 
to  every  perception  than  has  been  the  esse.      But  the  following  data  towards  an  esti- 


p  ^  ,„^  — f^  ^.  —  discovery  c- , ,..., 

absence  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  formed,  we  must,  however,  conswler  tlw 
estimate  as  certainly  too  high.  Gerboux  (de  la  legitiation  monttaire)  computes  me 
metallic  drculation  of  Europe,  at  that  time,  at  only  1 14,000,000  dollars.  We  will  take 
the  whole  stock  of  the  world  of  gold  and  silver,  in  1492,  at     .  2,000,00,0000  Dollan. 

Of  the  additions  that  have  since  been  made  to  it  we  can  form 

ii  tolerable  estimate  to  the  following  extent : — 

1.  Produce  of  the  American  mines  since  1492.    From  1492 

to     1803,     according     to    Humboldt     (inclusive     of 

25,000,000,  the  spoil  of  the  first  conquest)  .  5,731,000,000      ^ 

[In  the  documents  from  which  Humboldt  drew  his  data  of 

the  coinaffe  of  Mexico,  the  coinage  of  gold  from  1^90  to  1733, 

estimated  at  24,237,766  doUv^ sad  from  1750  tol777,lmQwn 
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'  if^  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  no  falting  off  in  the  produce 
pf  the  American  mines,  the  supply  during  these  nineteen  years 
would  have  amounted  to  1,053,620,000  dollars,  or  very  nearly 
have  covered  the  whole  demand,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
Increase  in  it,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  paper-money.  \ 

We  repeat,  however,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  attach  any,  undue 
importance  to  a  calculation,  founded  on  assumptions  which  may  be» 
if  not  refuted,  at  least  disputed.  We  take  our  stand  on  the  plain 
find  undeniable  facts,  that  there  has  since  1810  been  a  defalcation 
tn  the  usual  supply  of  precious  metals^a  Iwcrum  ceisans  to  thf 
amount  of  589,000,000  dollars ;  that  we  have  also,  by  the  de* 
struction  of  paper-money  since  1815,  suffered  a  damwm 
emergens  ot  300,000,000  dollars ;  and  finally«  that  the  ordinary 
demand  has,  at  the  same  timei  gi^atjy  and  notoriously  increased. 
No  one  will  deny  that  these  form  su^fBcient  grounds  for  the  pre«» 
sumption — that  they  amount  in  fact,  d  priort,  to  the  strongest  pos* 
sible  proof — that  a  considerable  rise  in  the  relative  value  of  the  pre* 
eious  metab  itmst,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  have  taken  place. 
But  that  such  rise  has»  in  point  qf  facti  really  occurred,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  prove,  A  posteriori^  by  applying  to  the  present 

to  liave  been  21,536,980  dollars,  docs  not,  boweYer,  i^ipear 
to  liave  been  induded.  Prom  niese  45/74)746  dollars  may 
be  deducted  tbe  amount  of  mens  recoinagt  of  old  coin  from 
1733  to  1822,  which  amounted  to  10,714,363  doUars.] 

And  we  may  then  add  to  Humboldt'p  statement    .         •        35,000,000  DoUars. 
From  1804to  1810,  seven  years,  at    47,000,000  doUan        329,000,000      „    ^ 
From  1811  to  1829,  twentY.nine  yean,  at  15,000,000  doUi.    435/)00,00#      n 
%  IVoduoe  of  the  miuM  of  Europe  and  North^  Aaia,  from 
1492  to  1825,  according  to  Malchus  (Statistik  und 
Staatenkunde,  1826} 600,000,000      „ 

From  1826  to  1829,  four  yMii,  at  7,000,000  doUars         •      28,000,000      » 
[Humboldt,  incidentally  andiinthout  entering  into  details, 
touposes  it  at  6,000,000  francs  annually,  which  would  girt 
ooly^aboot  600,000,000  doUan  since  1492.] 
■  3.  Tk^  "Mpply  from  the  coasts  ol  Africa,  tinos  1492|  we  wlU 

take  at «  150,000,000     ^ 

These  items  gin  a  total  ef 0,808,000,000     ,» 

Out  of  which  we  wiUsqppoie  to  have  diaiq^peared  by  watte 
and  every  species  of  consumption       •         «         *        2,308,000,000     „ 

Which  stm  leaves  Hi 7»000,0C0,000      n 

To  this  Is  to  be  added  ttie  wrodnce  of  the  mines  of  Central  Asia,  the  Indian  AicM* 
pelago.  Tonkin,  China,  and  Japan,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  since  1492,  of  which  we 
can  form  no  conjectme,  and  from  which,  likewise,  the  consumption  and  waste  would 
have  to  be  deducted.  The  decrease  in  the  existing  stock  of  precious  metals,  whidi 
has  been  operated  since  1810,  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent. : 
no  greater  decrease,  certainly,  than  may  be  easily  conceived,  especially  if  we  consider 
ttiat  tha  drain  has  been  severest  upon  the  stock  of  America,  and,  in  tbe  firstinataace, 
flMiaftM,  proportiooablylesffi^iaSiyraitts  yet^tasuaciaiittoefifectthstgWMrsl 
xise  in  the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  whidi  we  havs  witasNsdt 

u2  case 
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case  the  most  accredited  test  which  we  possess,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  in  this  matter, — we  mean,  the  average  prices  of  com  in 
money. 

Mr.  Jacob's  report  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  Ae  com 
trade  (dated  Febmary,  1826),  and  the  returns  of  his  Majest/s 
consuls  on  the  prices  of  corn^  have  enabled  us  to  compile  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  variations  in  the  decennial  average  prices 
of  wheat  at  eleven  different  points  of  Europe,  for  some  of  which 
the  data  commence  from  the  year  1700.  The  price  of  the  first 
ten  years,  at  each  of  the  seven  places  for  which  our  accounts  begin 
with  the  year  1700,  we  have  stated,  =  100  ;  the  first  price  at  each 
of  the  remaining  four  places,  for  which  the  accounts  do  not  begin 
so  early,  we  have  stated  at  the  average  of  the  line  in  which  that 
first  price  has  been  inserted.  The  subsequent  figures  show  the 
relation  of  the  subsequent  prices  to  the  first.  In  the  thirteenth 
column  of  our  table  we  have  given  the  total  average,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  we  have,  in  the  same  manner,  added,  from  Mr. 
Rooke's  'Inquury  into  the  Principles  of  National  Wealth,'  the 
prices  of  agricultural  labour  in  Cumberland  since  17S0,  corre- 
sponding, we  believe,  pretty  nearly,  with  those  in  other  parts  of 
England.  The  last  columns  contain  the  annual  average  amount 
of  the  coinage  in  Mexico  and  Potosi — a  tolerably  correct  index  of 
the  variations  in  the  general  supply  from  the  mines. 
.  The  prices  of  wheat  in  England  and  of  agricultural  labour  in 
Ci^mberland  have 'been  reduced  to  the  bullion-price.  Our  ina- 
bility to  reduce  to  similar  uniformity  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Bour- 
deaux,  commencing  in  the  year  1700,  and  those  of  rye  and  barley 
mixed  (used  for  bread)  in  Sweden,  which  reach  still  further  back, 
has  reluctantly  compelled  us  to  reject  those  interesting  particu- 
lars, which,  however,  appear  to  accord  with  the  results  given  in 
the  thirteenth  column,  and  would  have  served  to  extend  the  base 
on  which  it  rests.  Although  a  fuller  account  of  the  prices  of  corn 
in  Europe,  than  this  table  contains,  would  have  been  very  de- 
sirable, we  have,  on  consideration,  preferred  to  leave  it  the  frag- 
ment it  must  be  confessed  to  be,  rather  than  to  impair  its  authentic 
character,  by  supplying  its  deficiencies  from  other  less  accredited 
sources.  It  reaches  ohly  down  to  1826.  The  scanty  and,  in  parts, 
absolutely  deficient  harvests  of  .the  Jast  two  or  three  years  have 
sustained  the  prices  of  com  since,  while  those  of  all  other  com- 
modities have  continued  to  fall;  yet  even  scarcity  has  not  been 
able  to  raise  the  money  price  of  com  to  what  it  was  during  the 
ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  last  war.* 

•  The  aTenu;e  price  of  wheat  in  England,  1827—1829,  was  59^.  per  quarter,  and 
would  have  to  be  represented  by  171  ia  tfas  table  we  nve,  laisiDg  the  £iigli4^«r«rage 
for  1820-.1«29  to  168. 
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Of  die  effect  of  local  causes  on  the  prices  there  we  several  in* 
dications  in  this  table,  and  the  differences  which  the  prices  at 
Amsterdam  and  Dortrecht  exhibit  are  so  frequent  and  considei^ 
able  as  even  to  raise  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  at  least  one  of 
the  returns  from  these  places.  In  the  total  average  of  the  eleven 
returns  these  discrepancies,  however,  maj  be  considered  as  very 
nearly  obliterated. 

The  powerful  influences  of  peace  and  war,  and  of  the  difference 
of  seasons,  being  more  extensive  and  uniform,  have  left  stronger 
traces  on  the  general  price.  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  quarter  of  a  century  of  general  tranquillity  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713)i  and  of  the  last  ten  years^  no  one  of  the  periods 
enumerated  in  our  table  was  wholly  exempted  from  war.'*'  But 
the  depression  of  the  average  from  111  in   174t  to  90  in  17|f» 


♦  1702  —  1713 
1739  —  1748 
1756  —  1763 
1775  —  1783 
1793  —  1816 


Wefe  yean  of  mate  or  lets  ezteniiviB  warfare  in  Europe,  !ii 
.  which  England  took  part 

may 
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may  safely  be  taken  as  a  clear  instance  of  the  admitted  effiMt 
produced  on  prices  by  a  general  peace, — as  that  from  1713  to 
17$99  ^  pcupres,  vfns — aided  by  a  nearly  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession o^  generally  plentiful  harvests,  such  as  the  chroniclers 
record  from  1730  to  1756.  It.  amounted  tq  19  per  cent.  Yet 
peace,  unattended  by  plenty,  MX>uld  seem,  in  the  ins^nce  of  the 
last  average  in  our  table,  to  hate  precipitated  the  prices  from  one 
decennium  to  another  full  38  per  cent. !  Thus,  also,  the  unusual 
proportion  of  greatly  deficient  crops  between  1764  and  1776  only 
raised  the  average  of  17 i^  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent,  in  17^ 
But  all  this  will  cease  to  appear  anomalous  if  we  attend  to  the  in« 
crease  in  the  supply  of  preciou?  metals  from  17-H  to  17|f,  which 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  demand,-r-to  the  decrease  in 
that  supply  in  17|^,  which  took  its  effect  on  prices  in  the  follow- 
jpg  decennium — and  to  the  sudden  defalcation  in  the  produce 
of  the  mines  which  we  have  proved  to  have  occurred  since  1810. 
The  influence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  peace  and  war,  on  prices 
is  undisputed,  and  no  one  can  esteefn  more  highly  dian  we 
do  the  ability,  the  circumspection,  and  the  general  success  with 
which  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Tooke,*^  and  by  Mr. 
Lowe.f  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that 
these .  respectable  writers  have  unaccountably  omitted  to  attend 
sufficiently  to  the  most  obvious  and  general  cause  of  the  fluctua- 
tions in  toe  money-price  of  commodities,-^the  variations  in  the 
supply  of  precious  metals.  Certainly  their  valuable  investigations 
would  have  been  greatly  benefited,  and  would  have  led,  wo  con- 
-oeive,  to  much  more  comprehensive  and  practically  important 
results,  if  they  had  bestowed  the  same  degree  of  attention  and 
research  on  this  as  on  other  parts  of  their  subject 

The  invariable  parallelism  between  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
money  price  of  commodities  on  one  hand,  and  the  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  produce  of  the  mines  on  the  other,  the  following 
concentration  of  the  results  of  our  table  may  serve  to  present  to 
iht  view  with  improved  effect ; — 

AT«rift  Prieci  of  Wliett        AbiiimI  amount  of  CoIiMfe 
Periods.  TeMf.  Id  I!arope.  In  Mexico  and  Potod, 

Sn  VoUarm. 

1700—1739     .  .     40     .  .  ,  .     100       9,232,000 

1740—1769     .  .     SO     .  .  .  ,     118       14,070,000 

1770—1789     ..     80     ....     137       21,420,000 

1790—1809     ..     SO     ....     212       25,803,000 

1810—1819     .  .     10     ....     285       11,500,000 

1820—1826     .  .       7     ....     141       9,500,000 

When  fiicts  speak  so  plainly,  comment  is  unnecessary.  The 
evidence  they  afford  is  equally  strong  and  unequivocal,  and  must, 

*  On  High  and  Low  Prices.  f  Ftesent  State  of  England. 

we 
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He  lB6ti1d  tliiik,  m^  tterj  unprejudiced  inqvirer^  at  length  set 
mt  rest  the  qiuntid  isexaia  of  the  '  cause  and  nature  *  of  the  present 
general  fall  of  prices.* 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subiect  we  shall,  how- 
ever, avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  the  double  entry  of 
the  British  exports  <^  manufactures  and  produce  (at  an  invariable 
official,  and  at  their  fluctiAiting  marketable  value)  affords  us  of 
esamining  a  little  into  the  progress  and  extent  of  die  fall  in  the 
■Kmeyoprice  of  other  commodities  besides  com. 

AcccRxiing  to  a  recent  return  of  exports  and  imports  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Waith«* 
man,  the  official  value  of  British  manufactures  and  produce,  com« 
pared  with  their  declared  or  invoice  value,  was  in  ISU  and  in 
1809,  as  follovrs ; 

lUlatiTe  proportion  of  tht  o|h 
Years.  OflScial  Value.  Declared  ralae.  cial  to  the  declared  ralue. 

1811  j£2l,723,538  £30,850,618  a:100:141 

1899  55,405,7S3  35,212,873  at:  100:    64 

If  we  reduce  the  declared  value  of  these  exports  in  1811  to  the 
gold  standard,  the  proportion  to  the  official  will  then  be  =Ell6,t 

and 

♦■ ■  ■ ■  ■■■.■—,■■.  Ill     ,^ 

*  We  h^«,  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry,  abstained  from  alluding  to  th« 
iitiribution  of  the  precious  metals,  involving  the  causes  of  temporary  local  modincatioos 
in  their  exchangeable  value.  It  is  a  fit  and  intereiiting  subject  for  a  distinct  investl- 
jraiion,  but  would  only  have  unnecnsarily  encumbered  us  on  the  present  occatioo. 
Thi^prodmee  of  the  mines  is  the  source  of  thf  general  supfdy,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
(he  general  demand,  the  primary  cause  of  every  permanent  alteration  in  the  relative 
▼alue  of  the  precious  metals  throughout  the  world,  and  this  was  the  object  of  the 
prtsent  inquiry.  As  we  have,  however,  been  compelled  to  eonlent  vm  here  with  t 
nference  to  European  prices  only, — part  pro  Mo, — it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  decrease  in  the  produce  of  Uie  American  mines  was,  at  first,  not  very  sensibly 
felt  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  her  receiving  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver 
^laie  and  coin,  which  existed  in  Spanish  America  before  1810,  but  lias  since,  to  a 
^eat  extent,  disappeared  thoe.  TSU  within  the  last  ten  years  the  value  of  the  pre- 
dous  metals  still  continued  so  mudi  lower  in  Europe  than  in  Asia,  as  to  render  ex- 
ports of  specie  from  Europe  to  Asia  profitable,  and  it  is  only  since  1825  that  a  decided 
reversion  of  the  current  appears  to  have  taken  place,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
loUawinf  stattmeat,  whidi  w«  regret  onr  inal^ility  to  bring  down  to  the  present 
moment:'^-- 

AnmuJ  awwft  B^grt  of  Odd  and  Sllttr. 

Pcrtodf.  From  Gnat  Britain  to  From  the  Baa  Indiot  to 

tlta  KaM  Indiao.  Groat  Britain. 

1815  —  1819 .      £.529,649 £,     607 

1820  —  1824 241.961 43,582 

1825  —  1827 5,170 73,250 

If  we  leave  the  declared  value  in  1811  at  141,  without  reducing  it,  and  take 
100,  the  above  table  will  then  have  to  be  altered  thus : 


.,{ 


1811  =  100 

1812  97 

1813  95 

1814  96 

1815  84 


1816  =:  86 

1817  72 

1818  77 

1819  77 

1820  65 


1821  £  63 

1822  59 

1823  67 

1824  53 

1825  58 


1826  s  54 

1827  50 

1828  49 

1829  45 


The  total  amount  of  the  fall  of  prices  in  this  country,  as  respects  theie  exports, 
ivoold  then  uipear  to  have  been  since  18  U  ^  55  per  cent,  in  which  theefi^of  the 
*     '     •  alt^ations 
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and  if  we  «tete  thb  s  100,  tbe  progreM  of  di&  Ml  of  |nices  im 
this  countty  will,  on  ah  examination  of  the  retorns  in  questioDjt 
appear  to  have  be^n  as  follows: 


1811 

=:  100 

1816 

=2  84 

T821  tr:  77 

1826  rs 

66 

1812 

90 

1817 

86 

1822 

71 

1827 

61 

1813 

83 

1818 

88 

1823 

69 

1828 

60 

1814 

94 

1819 

90 

1824 

84 

1829 

55 

1815 

87 

1820 

79 

1625 

7^ 

The  fall  in  the  money  price^f  the  series  of  cbmixiodities  in-^ 
eluded  in  these  exports  accordingly  appears. to  hate  been  46  per 
cent,  since  181 1.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  dftUlo  assist  us 
in  an  analysis  of  this  fall  into  its  constituent  elements,  we  feel 
justified  in  assuming,  as  the  result  of  the  be^t  consideration  we 
have  been  able  to  ^ive  the  subject,  that  if  we  take  the  efiect  of 
peace  in  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of  production  and  of  the  rate 
of  profits  at  15  to  20  per  cent.,  ample  allowance, will  have  been 
made  for  the  influence  of  that  cause  on  the  prices. .  The  remain- 
ing 25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  fall  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  die  pre- 
cious metals. 

In  particular  commodities  the  fall,  calculated  on  the  returns  of 
their  declared  value  in  1814  and  18^8,  has  been  as  follows : — In 
cotton  manufactures,  55  per  cent. ;  in  silk  do.  &5;  in  linen  do. 
45 ;  in  woollen  do.  32 ;  in  brass  and  copper  do.  27 ;  in  cutlery 
and  hardware,  33 ;  in  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought,  32 ; 
in  tin,  unwrought,*  36 ;  in  lead  and  shot,  27  ;  in  British  refined 
saltpetre,  66 ;  in  coals  and  culm,  23 ;  in  soap  and  candles,  56 ;  in 
ham  and  bacon,  beef  and  pork,  30 ;  in  fish  of  all  sorts,  36 ;  in 
bread  and  biscuit,  20 ;  in  seeds  of  all  sorts,  42 ;  and  m  plate, 
plated  ware,  jeweUery,  and  watches,  7,  There  has  been  a  further 
declension  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  the  above  articles  inl829.t 

altcaratioiis  in  iSne  cmtency  is  included.  Freed  fnnn  that  element  the  fall  abore  has 
been  found  =  45  per  cent.  The  difference  may  properly  be  ascribed  to  the  resump* 
tion  of  cash  paymentsi  and  amounts  to  10  per  cent. 

*  In  tiie  third  of  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  thii  article  the  fall  in  the  prices 
of  minerals  is  thus  stated : 

Prices  daring  tbe  wtr.  PreMot  Prices* 

per  ton  .  .      £105 

«        .  .  72 

,,        .      •         .  12 

"     •  •        5  -. 

5s.  0  :  9«. 

f  '  Cotnmerce  has  continued  in  a  depressed  state  during  die  whole  of  this  year 
(1829),  and  prices  that  were  generally  coniddered  very  low  at  the  close  of  1828,  have 
experienced  a  fiirther  reduction.' — ^Prince's  Price  Current 

'  It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that  nearly  every  description  of  goods,  whether  a 
raw  article  or  manufactured,  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  low  rate  during  the  year 
n829\  that  growers  and  producers  are  suffering  severely,  the  value  having  receded 
far  below  remunerating  prices,  a  state  ^te  unnatural,  and  which  cannot  c^itinue.*— 
I4icholson*s  Price  Ciinent 

L  A  con 
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Copper 

£200 

Tin 

120 

L*id  ■   . 

25 

Irdn 

15 

Salt 

1 

Distrm^^'pm  Country.  9ffl 

A  oanssdenble  proportion  of  tbemj^  BlaOf  have  been  sbi(q[)ed  for 
British  racrcbaats  and  manufacturers .  to  foreign  markets^  where 
the  declared  value  has  not  been  realized — the  gross  fall  in  cotton 
manufactures  since  1814  amoimted  in  1829  to  69  per  cent. 

One  species  of  manufacture  appears  to  have  nearly  maintained 
its  price ;  peace  and  lowered  profits,  jointly,  have  only  affected 
it  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent.  It  is  the  last  m  the  above  list,  and 
its  solitary  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  general  downfall  marks,  with 
happy  effect^  what  haspreserved  it  from  the  fate  which  has  laid  all 
the  other  prices  prostrate  around  it.  Opposita  juxta  se  ponta 
tnagu  elticescunt 

The  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  is,  that  the  general 
fall  in  the  money  prices  of  commodities ,  which  since  1811  ap- 
pears to  have  beeui  at  a  moderate  estimate,  =  50  per  cent.,  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  caused— 1st,  To  the  amount  of  16 
per  cent.,  probably,  by  the  diminution  in  the  costs  of  production 
and  the  depression  in  the  rate  of  profits — the  effects  of  peace. 
2dly,  To  the  amount  of  10  per  cent,  as  respects  this  country,  and, 
probably,  some  others,  similarly  situated,  by  alterations  in  the  na^ 
tioncU  currency.  And  3dly,  To  the  amount  of  25  per  cent,  by  the 
rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  precious 
metcds,  constituting  the  material  of  the  money  of  the  world.  !Not 
dwelling  on  the  first  of  these  causes,  and  subtracting  the  sup- 
posed amount  of  its  effect  on  prices,  as.  quite  guiltless  of  the 
'  present  distress,'  and  rather  tendmg  to  mitigate  it — the  remaining 
35  per  cent,  of  the  fall  will  present  itself,  then,  under  the  aspect 
of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  Our  next  business  is  tp  examine 
bow  thb  rise  generates  distress. 

Viewed  generally,  the  effect  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  is 
at  once  perceived  to  be,  that,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  that  rise,  all 
those  who  had  previously  contracted  obligations  to  be  dis- 
cliarged  in  fixed  amounts  of  money,  become  losers;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  to  whom  they  are  bound,  become  gainers 
by  the  occurrence.  The  reverse  takes  place  in  th.e  case  of  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  money ;  and  in  both  cases  loss  and  gain  would, 
at  first,  appear  to  be  equally  balanced.  A  little  consideration, 
however,  will  make  it  evident  that,  although  every  alteration  in 
the  general  measure  of  value  must  be  considered  an  evil,  that 
which  throws  the  whole  weight  of  the  unjust  pressure  on  the 
debtors  is  by  far  the  greater,  as  it  originates  much  more  intense 
suffering, — as  it  affects  with  peculiar  severity  the  condition  of  the 
industrious  and  productive  classes  of  the  society, — and  as  the 
creditors,  far  from  being  gainers  to  the  extent  that  the  debtors  are 
losers,  do  not,  in  the  end,  probably  owing  to  the  ruin  of  the  latter, 
obtain  even  that  amount  which  would  justly  have  been  their  due. 
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A  rise  in  th*f  value  of  money  is  therefore,  in  t  nationd  polflt  of 
view,  an  unmitigated  evil ;  while  the  reverse,  on  the  contrary,  \h 
tliminishing  the  pressure  of  debts  and  the  burthen  of  taxes,  and 
in  bestowing  on  the  poor  and  industrious  the  entire  amount  which 
it  abstracts  from  the  wealthy  and  indolent,  will  generally  operate 
us  a  national  advantage. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  direct  consequences  of  a  rise  in  the 
valuer  of  money  alone  that  constitute  the  whole  of  the  evil.  The 
addition  which  that  rise  causes  to  the  pressure  of  every  debt,  evciy 
tax,  in  short  every  previously  fixed  money  payment,  cannot  be 
evaded ;  the  operation  of  the  present  rise,  for  instancCj—^suppos- 
ing  it  s:35  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  amount  of  government  taxes, 
\vhich  the  population  of  Europe  pays,  =  1,0€5,000,000  dollars, 
— as  an  additional  impost  of  358,000,000  dollars,  is  inevitable. 
But  were  the  rise  only  to  take  place  so  as  to  become  at  once 
generally  known  and  understood,  it  would  not  generate  one-half 
of  the  '  distress*  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  owing  to  its  silent  and 
unsuspected  progress,  and  to  the  success  with  which  it  escapes 
detection,  under  cover  of  the  multitude  and  complication  of  other 
circumstances,  which  constantly  operate  on  prices;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  popular  indisposition  to  regard  the  general  measure 
of  value  otherwise  than  as  invariable.  Thence  the  unwearied 
perseverance  in  accounting  for  the  fall  of  prices  by  any  other 
cause  rather  than  this  ;  and  thence,  necessarily,  the  indulgence  of 
hopes,  the  reliance  on  calculations,  founded  on  past  experience, 
and  exciting  to  speculation  and  activity  at  the  very  time  when  a 
recognition  of  its  real  features  M^ould  impress  upon  every  one 
engaged  in  commercial  and  industrious  pursuits,  the  expediency 
and  prudence  of  maintaining  a  strictly  passive  attitude.  If  we 
consider  that  capital  to  an  immense  amount  has  thus  been  de- 
stroyed,— suffering,  moral  and  physical,  to  a  truly  harrowing  de- 
gree, inflicted,  not  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  money  itself,  but  absolutely  only  as  the  deplorable 
consequence  of  the  general  unconsciousness  of  its  existence  and 
operation,  we  shall  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  importance,  nay,  tb^ 
urgent  necessity,  of  correct  and  adequate  notions  being  at  length 
promulgated  on  this,  the  main  cause  of  the  *  present  distress/ 
Actirig  under  the  impulse  of  that  impression,  we  now  proceed  to 
trace  some  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  which  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  necessarily  and  incidentally,  produces  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  principal  classes  of  the  community. 

In  this  procession  of  sufferers,  precedency  is,  on  every  ground^ 
unquestionably  due  to  those  who  derive  their  income  from  the 
produce  of  the  soil — the  landlords  and  their  tenants.     Let  us  sup- 
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1^086^  ^  mottey  prio«  «l  dw  total  gnm  ptodooe  of  %  foim  in 
1811,  <£100;  the  M  io  prices  tittce  1811,  a 50  per  cent.;  and 
ttie  monej  value  of  the  produce  in  18€9»  accordingly,  £60.   Let, 
#n  the  other  hand,  in  181 1, 
The  tent  be  fixed  in  nxmejr  £90 ;  the  taxes,  ^10 ;  makbg  the 

fixed  money  charge    ...»  £90 

Tie  consumption  of  the  cultivators  during  the  production,  80/. ; 
tithes  and  contingencies,  10/. ;  labour  and  ordinary  |hx>» 
fito,40/.  .  .  •  »  •       £70 

which  would  give  for  all  ou^oin^,  including  ordinary  profits,  jfioo 
balanced  by  the  money  amount  which  the  produce  realizes. 

In  18S9,  however,  the  money  value  of  that  produce  is  reduced 

to  =:  50/.  Rent  and  taxes  are  still  nominally  the  same,  viz.  £S0 

The  labour  and  commodities  consumed  in  production  have  fallen 
in  price,  but  the  fall  being  progressive,  prices  are  higher 
dnnng  the  process  of  production  than  when  it  is  completed, 
and  the  produce  is  brought  to  market.  We  will,  therefore, 
take  those  outgobgs  wluch,  in  1811,  were  TO^  now  at         ^38 

The  total  outgoings  in  1829,  then,  are  •  .  £9% 

while  the  total  produce  is  <mly  j&50,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  jC18. 

This  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  a  rise  in  th^ 
value  of  money  operates  on  the  condition  of  the  farmer.  In  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  rise,  the  pressure  of  rent  and  taxes  on  land 
increases ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  reduction  of  the  other 
elementary  costs  of  production  never  reaches  the  extent  to  which 
the  farmer  finds  prices  reduced,  when  he  brings  his  produce  tO 
market.  Year  after  year  he  makes  up  the  deficiency  out  of  his 
capital,  confident  of  the  speedy  return  of  better  times,  because 
unable  to  discover  the  inrisible  hand  which  adds  its  weight  to  the 
burthen  of  rent  and  taxes,  and  relentlessly  perseveres  in  depriving 
his  labour  of  its  reward.  But  the  years  roll  on^  and  bring  no 
improvement :  his  capital  is  at  length  exhausted,  and  ruin  ensues. 
Others  succeed  him,  and  still  share  the  same  fete.  The  effect 
then  reaches  the  landlords.  Rents  are  reduced ;  yet  the  difficulty 
of  their  collection  increases :  another  and  another  reduction  suc- 
ceeds, still  attended  with  similar  results.  In  short,  so  long  as  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money  is  in  progress,  die  destruction  of  capital 
invested  in  farming,  the  reduction  of  the  income  of  the  landlords, 
the  increase  in  the  pressure  of  nominally  the  same  amount  of 
taxes  on  land,  likewise  proceed. 

The  manufacturer  comes  next     Calculating  on  the  stability  of 

^  But  we  need  not  ttmpotea,  case  of  this  kind.  The  very  case  itself  is  described  by 
Uie  sutlers  in  our  public  prints.  In  the  Times  newspaper  of  Nov.  21  and  25,  1829, 
tppeared  two  statements— 4he  one  from  a  Middlesex,  the  other  from  a  Surrey  farmer 
-«4o  wbich  cw  readers  may  turn.  See  also*' Present  OperatioB  of  the  Act  of  Pirlia- 
Btnt  of  July,  1819,  commonly  called  Mr.  Peel*9  Bill/'    London,  1830,  p.  38-41. 
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tKe^sting  pnces  of  his  manufiACture,  he  makes. his  purchaae  oC 
the  raw  material,  and  proceeds  to  his  task.  It  is  completed,  and 
he  briogs  bis  product  into,  the  market.  But,  be  this  at  home  or 
abroad,  he  finds,  to  his  dismay,  that  prioes  have,  in  the  meanwhile, 
given  way,  and  that  be  has  been  labouring  in  vain.  And  this  is 
assuming  the  most  favourable  case ;  for  too  frequently  he  cannot 
even  realize  the  capital  sunk  in  the  production.  Unconscious  of  the 
true  cause  of  his  failure,  he  ascribes  it  to  circumstances,  transitoij 
in  their  nature,  and  justifying  the  hope  of  future  better  success. 
Thus  he  returns  to  his  task ;  but  again  and  again  the  result  is  the 
same.  Diaheartened  by  the  '  badness  of  the  times,'  the  prudent 
man  then  limits  his  operations  to  the  extent  .of  his  *  orders. ' 
Gqaded  on  by  repeated  ill  success,  the  adventurous  redoubles  his 
exertions.  Languor  and  ruin  are  the  respective  consequences. 
The  rent  of  manufactories  has,  by  this  process,  been  reduced  on 
an  average  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
one-half  of  the  capital  fixed  in  machinery,  &c.,  has  thus  been  lost. 

The  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labourers  share  in  the 
misery  of  the  lowered  condition  of  their  employers,  and  while  the 
same  cause  that  produced  it  continues  to  operate,  the  numbers 
that  are  thrown  wholly  out  of  employment  continue  to  increase. 
Oppressed  alike  by  idleness  and  want,  they  are  seen  lounging 
about  the  purlieus  of  their  former  activity,  suggesting  the  image 
of  the  suffering  groups  stretched  round  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  in 
listless  expectation  of  the  stagnant  waters  being  touched  by  the 
returning  angel, — the  longed-for  moment  of  their  general  im« 
piersion  into  the  healing  element. 

Next  it^  succession  the  merchantt  importing  and  exporting 
commodities  on  his  proper  account,  fixes  our  attention.  Watching 
the  fluctuations  in  the  relation  between  demand  and  supply,  at 
home  and  abroad,  he  frames  his  dispositions  so  as  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  what  rise  of  the  markets  his  information  and  past 
experience  may  lead  him  to  anticipate.  But  however  correct  his 
information,  however  sanctioned  by  past  experience  his  conclu- 
sions, the  rise  which  he  contemplated  as  certain,  does  not  take 
place,  and  his  operation  ends  in  disappointment.  In  proportion, 
now,  as  he  persists  in  confiding  in  tne  justness  of  calculations, 
into  which  the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  measure  of  value 
does  not  enter  as  an  element, — in  proportion  as  he  fortifies  him- 
self against  importune  doubts  by  repeating  that  '  this  unnatural 
state  of  things  cannot  continue,* — as  his  temper  incites  him  to 
'  lick  against  the  broad,'  his  losses  will  be  certain  and  great 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  takes  warning  by  the  repeated  checks 
he  experiences,  he  suspends  all  operations,  subsides  into  inac- 
tivity, and  limits  his  care  to  the  preservation  of  what  wealth  he  re- 
tains. 
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tains.  Tlius,  either  paralysb  or  fever  seizes  on  Bacon's '  veiw 
porta  of  the  state/  and  '  the  body  nourishes  little.' 

The. train  now  brings  up  the  commisMian-'inerchant  and  the 
IrroAr^ythe  wholesale  ymd  iiierefail  d^/eryrepresenting  a  numerous 
clasSy  loudly  complaining  of  a  grievous  reduction  of  their  incomes. 
Yet  the  quantum  of  their  business  and  labour,  and  the  rate  of  their 
remuneration,  have  undergone  no  decrease;  but  as  the  former 
charge  their  commission,  and  the  latter  their  profits  on  the  money 
▼alue  of  their  sales,  and  that  has  been  reduced,  their  incomes 
iave  thus  suffered,  and  '  the  taxes  levied*  on  their  reduced  emolu- 
ments now  become  ^  the  cause  of  great  embarrassments  to  these 
trlasses  of  the  trading  community.'  The  shipownen,  too,  and  the 
entire  class  of  carriers  in  the  service  of  international  and  domestic 
commerce,  have  suffered,— the  rates  of  freight  and  carriage  having 
fallen  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which  the  value  of  their  car- 
goes has  undergone.*  The  muster  of  artisans  and  tradesmen 
among  the  sufferers  for  a  while  remains  incomplete ;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  the  general  reduction  invades  also  their  profits,  and  sends 
them  in,  like  the  rest,  complaining  of  the  pressure  of  the  times.— ^ 
With  rueful  countenance  the  capUaUst  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  cor^ 
ikge.  Alarmed  by  the  evident  unprofitableness,  and  the  constant 
recurrence  of  ruinous  losses  in  trade, — warned  by  the  experience, 
that  every  gleam  of  returning  prosperity  is  but  the  precursor 
of  denser  gloom,  he  has  retired  his  investments — ^recalled  his 
loans  from  trade,  as  from  '  a  burning  city,  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion.' Deprived  of  his  best  customers — 'the  productive  classes, 
whose  condition  no  longer  affords  the  requisite  security — ^he  now 
waits  in  vain  for  an  effectual  demand  in  the  money  market,  and 
though  he  again  and  agiain  reduces  the  rate  of  interest  at  which 
he  offers  hb  capital,  a  great  portion  of  it  will  still  remain  unem^ 
ployed.     And  thus  his  income  is  reduced.i- 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  distress,  operated  by  the  rise  in  the 
•value  of  money,  the  fundholder  and  annuitant,  the  placeman  and 

•  Freighu  between  During  the  war. 

England  and  «  '^  ^ 

Calcutta     .        per  ton  ^€30    0  to  £35    0 

West  Indies    .        „         10    0         15    0 

North  America       ,,  7     0  9     0 

See  No.  3  of  the  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  our  article. 

t  *  In  London,  the  hanken,  the  monied  men  of  all  descriptions^  complain  of  the 
glut  of  nooney.  We  hear  of  seven  or  eight  millions  deposited,  fur  want  of  employ- 
ment, in  the  Bank  of  England  alone In  the  country,  you  hear  of  notning 

but  the  bewailing  of  industry  and  the  want  of  money,  confidence,  and  credit  Hie 
comiizy  banker,  rSuctant  to  make  advances,  and  the  prudent  man,  who  is  still  solvent, 
cautious  and  tardy  in  applying  for  them,  because  productive  speculation,  however 
carefully  conducted,  holds  out  too  little  prospect  of  gain,'  &c. — See  Mr.  Uuskisson's 
Speech  on  the  State  of  th^  Coimbry. 
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die  peosioniflt,  he  whose  telcty  kts  been  fixed  previous  to  &e 
rise,  and  the  mortgagee,  are  die  only  real  gainers.  All  these 
lindy  that  the  purduuing  power  of  their  income  has,  during 
the  last  twenty  years^  been  nearly  doubled ;  while,  in  an  equal 
proportion,  the  weight  of  their  claims  on  the  productive  and  in* 
dustrious  classes  is  by  these  felt  to  have  increased.  In  fact,  the 
whole  sum  of  additional  enjoyments  gained  by  the  former  has 
been  lost  by  the  latter ;  and  so  long  as  the  same  cause  oiperates, 
the  progress  of  the  spoliatiou  will  continue.  Suck  are,  generally, 
and  in  the  present  instance,  some  of  the  elSects  of  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money.  In  proportion  as  the  cause  is  unsuspected  or  de^ 
fied,  they  are  At%\x}xctivt^^volentem  faJba  dtmtnif  noteniem  irahwiii 
in  proportion  as  a  community  is  Mrealtby  and  productive,  they 
will  be  severely  and  acutely  felt. 

The  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  general  fell  of  die  money 
prices  of  commodities,  since  181 1,  being  thus  disposed  of,  others 
of  great  interest  arise.  Is  the  momentum  ef  the  action  of  that 
cause  on  prices  now  exhausted,  or  is  it  still  in  operation  ?  If 
still  in  operation,  when  is  it  likely  to  terminate  1  And,  lastij^ 
what  remedies  does  the  case  admit  of? 

We  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  main  cause  of  die  great 
declension  of  prices  since  1811  is  still  in  active  operation, 
although  with  diminished  power  and  effect.'^  Let  us  suppose  th^ 
past  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  the  mines  to  have,  at  the  pre^ 
sent  moment,  produced  its  full  effect  on  prices  :-«-i>If  the  supply 
henceforth  be  equal  to  the  demand,  die  new  relation  wfaicb  hai 
been  established  between  the  precious  metals  and  other  common 
dities  will  not  be  disturbed,  and  prices,  by  that  cause,  not  affected; 
if  the  supply,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidly  increase,  so  as  sensibly 
to  exceed  the  demand,  the  precious  metals  (and  money)  will  then 
fall,  and  commodities  rise  in  their  relative  value ;  but  if,  finally, 
the  supply  still  continue  deficient,  money  will  continue  to  rise 
and  commodities  to  fall.  The  question  then  resolves  itself  into 
this :  which,  among  these,  is  our  case  at  present  ? 

*  A  revival  of  trade  is  felt  at  the  present  moment,  which,  altfaouffh  much  Um 
lauded  by  the  parties  immediately  interested  than  by  the  loolters^n,  is  still  tnffidently 
obvious  not  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  The  prices  of  ildme  commodities,  for  instance 
cotton,  and  English  and  low  foreign  wool,  nave  accordingly  rallied,  and  partlv  even 
risen,  since  the  commencement  of  this  year,  to  nearly  the  amount  of  their  ndl  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  It  is,  however,  to  be  wished,  that  this  improventnt,-^ 
the  effect  of  that  well-known  pulsation  which  throbs  in  trade  as  in  every  thing  else, 
— may  not  be  mistaken  for  more  than  it  really  is.  The  demand  was,  the  whole  of 
last  year,  at  so  very  low  an  ebb,  that  the  only  wonder  has  been  how  it  could  remain 
to  long  in  &at  state.  Now  that  it  returns,  it  finds  stocks  low,  and  production  checked, 
which,  under  other  drcumstaaces,  would  have  had  quite  another  meet  on  prices  thtn 
the  slight  and  partial  one  which  has  at  present  tsksa  pkce* 

The 
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Tbe  annual  supply  laay  be  sUted  M^foUowi: 

Europe  and  Northern  Alia*        .        .       7,100,000  DoUart. 
Indian  Arqlapelago  (?)  .        •        •        •     2fiOOfiOO      „ 
Africa  ....  1,000,000      „ 

America  (most  probably  less  than)    -    .      17,000,000     „ 

Making  a  total  of  .  .  28,000,000 

The  demand,  ou  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  estimate  lower,  on  an 
average,  than  between  45,000,000  and  50,000,000  dollars  an^ 
■aally.  There  would,  accordingly,  still  appear  to  be  a  defi^t 
cieucy  of  about  90,000,000  dollars  annually,  to  which  amount  the 
drain  on  the  existing  stock  of  precious  metals  continues  operatingi 
lo  cause  a  still  further  decline  in  the  money  price  of  commodities. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  how  long  this  will  yet 
continue.  Mr.  Ward,  however  desirous  to  be  moderate  and 
tireumspeet  in  Us  calculations,  still  takes,  we  believe,  rather 
a  sanguine  view  of  the  question,  when^  in  answer  to  it,  he  conjee^ 
turea  that  the  produce  of  the  Meaican  mines  will,  in  1835,  be 
nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  previous  to  1810,  that  is  £6,000,000 
dollars.  The  addition  of  13,000,000  dollars,  which  he  anticipated, 
lo  the  produce  in  1830,  from  the  operation  of  seven  English,  one 
German,  and  two  North  American  companies,  working  Mexican 
mines,  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  certain  virill  not  be  made  good. 
The  price-lists  of  the  shares  of  the  Anglo- American  mining  com^ 
panies, — a  tolerable  index  of  the  estimation  of  the  present  returns 
and  future  prospects  of  these  undertakings  among  the  parties 
immediately  interested  therein,— do  not  encourage  veiy  sanguine 
expectations  of  a  speedy,  considerable  addition  to  the  supply 
from  this  source,  although  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver^ 
measured  by  other  commodities,  directly  tends  to  increase  their 
pro6ts.  Generally  speaking,  the  unsettled  state  both  of  Mexico 
and  the  South  American  States  must  have  the  effect  of  keeping  in 
abeyance  for  some  time  yet  to  come  the  full  development  of  the 
mining  industry  of  America. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  reports  we  have  to  expect  from  His 
Majesty's  consuls  in  Mexico  and  South  America  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  very  interesting  subject,  and  that  they  may  do  it 
generally  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  it  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Ward,  with  regard  to  Mexico.     In  the  mean  while  no  one  who 

*  Humboldt,  in  the  newspt^per-paragraphquoted  above,  gives  the  ibllowmg  state- 
ment: — 

Incorrectly  tUted  in 
Actual  annual  produce.  other  Joomalii  at 

*  ■       v>  ■  -^  ^  '■ 

Eorope  and  Northern  Asia:  gold    26,500  marcs  of  Cologne        57,387  marcs. 
\  „  »lvw  292,000  ^  457,942     „ 

baa 
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has  at  all  informed  himself  on  the  subject  can  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain the  notion  which  has  been  broached,  that  the  mineral  wealth  of 
America  has  been  exhausted  by*the  pa&t  w*orkings*  On  the  con- 
trarjy  there  cannot  be  the -least  doubt  that,  under  favourable  cir« 
cumstancdsy  the  produce  will  again  reach,  not  only  the  former,  but 
eventually  a  much  greater  amount.  However  long  the  advent  of 
that  period  may  be  deferred — -be  it  te)i,  be  it  twenty  years,  be  it 
even  longer — ^arrive  it  most  assuredly  will ;  and  with  it — redeuni 
Saturnia  regna — rising  prices,  general  success  in  commer(:ial  and 
industrious  pursuits,  lightaaed  burthens,  a  favourable  change  in 
the  relative  condition  of  the  productive  classes,  and  whatever  else 
is  antithetical  of  our  *  present  distress*'  Let  this  well-founded 
hope  solace  all  those  who  would  at  present  despair  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  country,  as  if  this,  to  ^borrow  a  scholastic  distinction, 
were  -di  finis  finium^  and  not  z  finis  in  cons^queniiam  veniem^ 

As  to  the  remedies  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  the.  ca$e  admits  of 
— it  must  be  clear  that  all  means .  by  which  the  supply  of  pre- 
cious metals  can  be  increased  and  the  deoEtand  diminished,  are 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  directly  remedial* .  Within  the  reacb 
of  this  country,  unfortunately,  there  are  no»means  to  increase  the 
supply,  except  indirectly,  by  the  policy  (in  other  respects  no  ieas 
obvious)  of  assisting,  if  possible^  the  infant  States  of  South 
America  and  Mexico  to  emerge  from  then*  present  lameptable 
condition  of  anarchy.  But  the  demand  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  diminished,  by  a  rehabilitation  of  die  coodemi^ed  paper- 
circulatioa  throughout  Europe  ;  and  in  this  country  all  rthat  is  de- 
sirable and,  indeed,  necessary  to  be  done,  in  this  respect,  might, 
we  are  quite  convinced,  be  accomplished  by  a. sfieedy  and. suffi- 
cient reform  of  the  English  banking  s^-stem.  Bu(  this  is  a  subject 
for  separate  treatment.  We  dwelt  on  it  at  some  length  in  our  last 
number,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  return  to  it  in  our  next 
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when  denied  public  aid,  have  exhausted  upon  their  inventions  their 
private  resources,  and  terminated  their  days  in  poverty,  or  in  prison. 
We  might  bewail  those  melancholy  examples  where  youthful  en- 
thusiasm has  been  chilled  by  the  apathy  of  power,  and  where  dis- 
appointed hope  has  turned  the  luxuriance  of  genius  into  the  wild 
shoots  of  mental  alienation.  Every  day  indeed  we  meet  veith 
the  victims  of  our  patent  laws,  that  fraudulent  lottery,  which  gives 
its  blanks  to  genius  and  its  prizes  to  knaves, — which  robs  the  poor 
inventor  of  the  wealth  which  he  has  either  earned  or  borrowed, 
and  transfers  it  to  the  purse  of  the  attorney-general  and  the  keeper 
of  the  great  seal  of  England. 

From  general  observations,  which  are  calculated  to  make  but 
a  transient  impression,  we  shall  proceed  to  an  examination  of  our 
scientific  establishments.  Without  expecting  that  any  of  our  phi- 
losophers should  be  cabinet  ministers,  or  privy-councillors,  or 
ambassadors,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  that,  in  a 
country  like  Great  Britain,  a  variety  of  her  public  institutions 
would  have  furnished  ample  provision  for  scientific  men.  As 
mistress  of  the  ocean,  her  board  of  longitude  should,  like  that  of 
France,  have  furnished  an  elegant  endowment  for  many  of  her 
philosophers ;  her  lighthouse  boards,  with  their  immense  revenues, 
might,  like  the  corresponding  board  in  France,  have  given  situa- 
tions, to  others ;  her  boards  of  manufactures  might  have  been  ap- 
propriately conducted  by  men  who  combine  practical  with  theo- 
retical knowledge ;  her  mineral  treasures  might  have  proffered  a 
tithe  of  their  produce  to  reward  the  knowledge  which  explored 
them,  and  applied  them  to  the  arts ;  her  Royal  Societies  might 
have  added  several  official  situations;  and  her  Universities,  beside 
the  ordinary  chairs  for  professional  education,  might  have  con- 
tained others,  which,  while  they  attracted  men  of  great  name 
vrithin  their  precincts,  left  them  sufficient  leisure  to  pursue  their 
researches.  All  this  might  have  been  expected  in  Fngland,  be- 
cause it  is  found  in  other  countries  less  able  and  less  called  upon 
to  be  liberal  to  their  philosophers. 

But  how  greatly  are  these  expectations  disappointed !  The 
Board  of  Longitude  was  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
Lords  and  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  8cc.  &c. ;  under  the 
Astronomer  Royal  and  certain  professors  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; under  the  President  and  three  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  under  three  scientific  Commissioners,  chosen  by  the 
Admiralty,  who  received  100/.  per  annum,  and  one  of  whom, 
acting  as  a  secretary,  had  a  salary  of  300/.,  and  200/.  additional 
for  superintending  the  ^  Nautical  Almanac'  This  singularly 
constituted  board  was  abolished  in  1828, — and  simply,  we  believe, 
because  it  was  considered  as  actually  useless.   Its  failure,  however, 
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as  an  useful  institution,  if  it  did  fail,  arose  from  the  very  ciroiin-^ 
stance  that  it  was  not  managed,  like  the  French  board,  by  scientific 
men,  with  regular  salaries,  personally  responsible  for  the  rewards 
which  they  conferred,  and  the  publications  which  they  issued. 

Great  Britain  possesses  three  lighthouse  boards;  viz.,  that 
of  the  Trinity  House,  the  Scottish  lighthouse  Board,  and  the 
Board  for  improving  the  Fort  of  Dublin.  With  respect  to 
the  exact  constitution  of  some  of  these  boards,  we  are  not  ac« 
curately  informed ;  but  we  know  that  the  funds  which  annually 
pass  through  their  hands  cannot  be  greatly  less  than  100,000^ 
They  have  engineers,  secretaries,  and  trellsurers,  who  receive  good 
salaries,  and  in  one  of  the  boards  we  believe  the  members  are 
paid ;  yet,  by  a  fatality  which  impends  over  every  British  institu* 
tion,  not  one  of  all  the  numerous  members  and  officers  of  these 
three  scientific  boards  is  a  man  of  science,  or  is  even  acquainted 
with  those  branches  of  optics  which  regulate  the  condensation  and 
distribution  of  that  element  which  it  is  their  sole  business  to 
diffuse  over  the  deep. 

The  Scottish  board  consists  of  the  two  law-K>fficers  of  the  crown, 
six  provosts,  two  baillies,  and  fourteen  sheriffs  of  maritime  counties, 
who  discharge  their  duties  gratuitously  and  faithfally.  But,  how* 
ever  great  may  be  the  zeal  and  the  legal  knowledge  of  its  members, 
such  a  board  imperiously  requires  the  assistance  of  scientiiic  men, 
capable  of  examining  and  introducing  the  most  improved  systems 
of  illumination ;  and  even  if  these  were  amply  paid  from  the  funds 
of  their  respective  boards,  the  saving  to  the  country  would  be  in- 
calculable. Constituted  as  they  now  are,  they  are  unable  to  per- 
form the  functions  which  are  assigned  them.  The  apparatus  for 
fixed  and  moveable  lights  is  much  more  complicated  than  that  of 
a  telescope  and  other  optical  instruments ;  and  yet  even  the  British 
government  would  stand  appalled  before  an  act  of  parliament 
which  should^  place  the  instruments  of  our  observatories  under  the 
charge  of  the  maritime  provosts  and  sheriffs  of  Scodand. 

That  grave  inconveniences  arise  from  boards  thus  composed  ii 
not  left  to  conjecture,  a  striking  instance  having  occurred  in  the 
very  boards  under  consideration.  The  inventor  of  a  new  com* 
pound  lens,  and  of  a  particular  apparatus  connected  with  it,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  invention  in  18 IK*  Some  years  afters- 
wards,  a  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
brought  forward  the  same  lens  and  apparatus  as  a  new  and  im* 
poHant  improvement  in  lighthouse  illuminfrtion*  It  was  submitted 
to  the  mOst  severe  trials  by  the  French  lighthouse  board,  composed 
1  of  some  of  .the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  naval  oflicers  in 

. «  See  ihQ  £<liabiiPg;h  1?raniaction«;  voL  zi«  p.  Z3,  for  the  partTcolars  of  the  follow- 
ing'statement 

'  •  .  Paris, 
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Paris,  and  was  found  to  be  greatly  superior  to  every  other  mode 
of  illumination.  It  was  adopted  in  the  great  national  lighthouse 
of  Cordouan,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  its  universal  intro- 
duction on  the  coasts  of  France.  The  author  of  the  invention 
had  previously,  but  vainly,  attempted  to  draw  to  it  the  attention 
of  the  engineer  of  the  Scottish  lighthouses ;  but,  fortified  by  its 
actual  introduction  in  a  foreign  country,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  three  lighthouse  boards  of  Great  Britain,  and  offered  his  gra- 
tuitous services  in  bringing  into  use  the  new  system.  The  Scot* 
tish  lighthouse  board  went  so  far  as  to  order  one  of  the  lenses  to 
be  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  inventor.  The 
Trinity  board  made  some  trials  with  the  lens  before  it  was  sent 
from  London ;  and  the  board  in  Dublin  declined  doing  anything 
in  the  matter.  No  other  step  has  been  taken ;  and  tlie  inability 
of  these  boards  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  invention  has  pre- 
vented it  from  being  substituted  for  those  unscientific  methods 
which  are  used  on  every  part  of  the  British  shores. 

Scotland  contains  three  other  boards  of  a  scientific  character^ 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  viz.,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  promoting  the  Manufactures  of  Scotland,  the  Board  for  the 
British  and  White  Herring  Fishery,  and  the  British  Society  for 
extending  the  Fisheries  and  improving  the  Sea-coasts.  These 
boards  present  to  us  the  same  extraordinary  constitution  as  the 
lighthouse  board.  They  are  all  managed  by  unpaid  commissioners. 
Who  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  subjects  that  come  before  them ; 
and  there  is  not  in  these  boards,  nor  among  their  stipendiary  offi- 
cers,* a  single  man  of  science ;  and  the  board  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  coast  does  not  seem  to  contain  even  a  single  engineer, 
but  consists  of  individuals  who,  if  they  know  anything  of  our  coasts 
at  all,  must  have  seen  them  from  the  wicket  of  a  ba£hing*machine, 
or  over  the  bulwarks  of  a  steam-boat. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  cannot  be  understood  as  reflecting 
upon  the  individuals  who  have  given  their  unhired  services  to  the 
public.  We  have  witnessed  their  aeal ;  but  the  affairs  of  the 
boards  are  virtually  under  the  management  of  officers  who  are  not 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
blame  the  honourable  men  upon  whom  the  yoke  has  been  imposed; 
\*e  blame  the  meanness,-^shall  we  not  add  the  ignorance,— of  the 
British  government,  who,  with  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  country,  have  kept  out  of  every  board  the  only 
men  who  were  qualified  to  fill  tnem ;  and,  with  false  views  of 
'         ^~- ■ 1 — ■  ^      *-  "^ 

•  Mr.  dkone^  tweaAy  wlppoinim^  SeCretnriF  to  the  Boairi  of  .Trtuteea,  ^bygh  hishly 
qualified  for  the  office  i«  not  in  exception  to  our  remark,  for*  the  «|ala<y  n$»  Heen 
viUidniwn,  and  he  performa  his  d|itiea  giiaktt|o«i^4  AbU  nam  are  tuie  of  offife 
whin  its  emohmieiilv  ari  aboliibsd*   '     , 

Y  2  .  economy, 
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economy,  have  devolved  them  on  the  gratuitous  management  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  three  scientific  societies  of  Great  Britain  present  to  us 
many  singular  phases^  which  we  are  persuaded  no  foreigner  can 
comprehend,  and  of  which  few  of  our  countrymen  are  aware. 
They  contain  no  official  situations  capable  of  affording  a  provision 
even  for  a  single  philosopher ;  they  are  constituted  on  a  plan  which 
necessarily  throws  them  under  the  management  of  persons  little 
acquainted  with  science ;  and  they  are  not  only  supported  by  the 
subscriptions  of  their  own  members,  but  some  of  them,  if  not  all, 
pay  taxes  to  government  for  the  rooms  which  hold  their  collections, 
and  in  which  their  sittings  are  held.  The  Royal  Society  of  London 
has  three  stipendiary  officers,  viz.,  the  senior  secretary,  who  receives 
105L  per  annum;  the  junior  secretary,  who  receives  110/.,  51. 
being  allowed  for  making  the  index  to  the  Transactions ;  and  a 
foreign  secretary,  who  receives  20/.  When  we  consider  the  duties 
which  belong  to  these  offices,  especially  the  superintendence  of 
the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  of  which  two  volumes  are  pub- 
lished annually,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  secretaries  receive 
an  inadequate  compensation  for  their  labours ;  and  if  they  are 
either  professional  men,  or  have  the  power  of  increasing  their 
income  by  their  hterary  exertions,  they  must  be  considerable  losers 
by  holding  their  appointments.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  is,  we 
believe,  in  the  very  same  predicament ;  or,  if  a  remuneration  is 
annexed  to  any  of  its  offices^  these  offices  are  certainly  not  held 
by  men  of  science. 

In  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  none  of  the  office-bearers 
receive  any  salary.  The  Society,  however,  have,  on  three  occa- 
sions, liberally  given  a  present  to  their  general  secretary  for  his 
trouble  in  superintending  their  Transactions ;  but  this  sum  would 
not  average  more  than  20Z.  or  SOL  per  annum.  This  institution 
presents  some  interesting  points  of  consideration.  It  receives  no* 
thing  whatever  from  government,  nor  from  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 
nor  from  any  individual  endowments.  It  is  supported,  wholly  by 
the  subscriptions  of  its  members.  It  pays  to  government,  or  to 
the  board  of  trustees  who  act  for  the  government,  an  annual  rent 
of  260/.  for  its  apartments ;  and  it  is,  besides,  well  taxed  for  the 
blessed  light  which  exhibits  its  meagre  and  pillaged  collections.* 

Since 

*  After  such  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  provincial  societies,  the  reader  will 
naturally  ask,  to  what  purpose  are  their  funds  a[^ied,  or  for  what  object  is  thdr 
existi^ncc  prolonged  ?  This  question  may,  we  think,  be  usefully  and  satisfactorilT 
answered.  The  metropolitan  societies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  cannot  hope  to  publish 
Transactions  like  those  of  London  and  Paris,  containing  maoy  profound  inquiries  or 
▼aluable  discoveries.  Papers  of  such  a  description  will  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  where  there  are  now  several  splendid  bequests  for  rewarding  orig' 
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Since  our  scientific  boards  and  institutions  contain  no  situations 
for  scientific  men,  we  shall  now  inquire  if  any  shelter  is  afforded 
them  within  the  walls  of  our  eight  universities.  On  this  subject^ 
JMr.  Babbage  has  the  following  observations : — 

^  *  There  are  no  situations  in  the  state,  there  is  no  position  in  so- 
ciety*  to  which  hope  can  point  to  cheer  hiin  (the  young  philosopher) 
in  his  laborious  path.  If,  indeed,  he  belong  to  one  of  our  universities, 
there  are  some  few  chairs  in  his  own  ahna  mater,  to  which  he  may,  at 
some  distant  period,  pretend :  but  these  are  not  numerous ;  and,  whilst 
the^  salaries  attached  are  seldom  sufficient  for  the  sole  support  of  an 
individual,  they  are  very  rarely  enough  for  that  of  a  family.'— p.  37. 

•  Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  sufficient  encouragement  is  already 
afforded  to  abstract  science,  in  our  different  universities,  by  the  pro- 
fessorships established  at  them.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  power  of 
such  institutions  to  create  5  they  may  foster  and  aid  the  developement 
of  genius ;  cmd,  token  rightly  applied^  stick  stations  ougkt  to  be  its  fair 
and  honourable  rewards.  In  many  instances  their  emolument  is  small ; 
ondy  when  otherwise,  the  lectures  which  are  required  from  the  professor 
are  not,  perhaps,  in  all  cases,  the  best  mode  of  employing  the  energies 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  inventing.' — p.  19. 

A  small  number  of  chairs  in  our  universities  are  certainly  the 
only  rewards  which  are  open  to  scientific  ambition  ;  but  when  we 
consider  how  many  of  these  have  been  filled  either  from  political 

researdies ;  so  that  our  provincial  Transactions  must  always  be  works  of  secondary 
merit.  The  purposes  of  these  institutions  axe  not  on  this  account  firustrated.  It  is  no 
smaU  obiect  to  bring  together  the  scientific  men  of  a  large  city,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  official  dignity,  who  are  willing  to  support  sucn  institutions  by  their  wealth 
and  their  co-operation.  Science  gains  greatly  b}r  this  indirect  patronage.  The  youn^^ 
•spirant  after  fame  is  encourag^  in  his  pursuits  by  having  such  individuals  as  his 
audience.  The  jealousies  of  scientific  rivalry  are  repressed  in  an  assembly  of  so 
miscellaneous  a  composition ;  and,  while  the  working  members  derive  new  zeal  from 
the  approbation  of  their  more  elevated  colleagues,  these  again  are  repaid  by  the 
amusement  or  the  instruction  which  they  receive,  or  by  the  consciousness  of  sup- 
porting an  institution  of  national  utility. 

But  the  principal  advantages  of  provincial  societies  must  be  sought  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  local  researches,  which  they  alone  can  carry  on :  wq  allude  to  the  examination 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  and  to  inquiries  into  its  meteorological  and 
magnetical  phenomena.  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  has  particularly  distin- 
guished itself  in  these  valuable  researches,  and  has  liberally  devoted  its  funds  to  every 
auch  object  that  has  been  proposed  to  its  consideration.  They  have  established 
registers  throughout  Scotland  for  ascertaining  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  atmosphere.  By  means  of  an  instrument,  constructed  by  Professor  Hansteen 
for  the  Society,  Mr.  I)unlop  has  determined,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  lines  of  equal  intensity ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  valuable 
still,  they  estabUshed,  in  1823,  a  series  of  hourly  meteorological  observations,  which 
have  disclosed  some  most  important  general  laws  respecting  the  distribution  of 
temperature.  These  observations  were  carried  on  at  Leith  Fort  by  the  non-commis- 
■ioiiedofficenof  the  garrison,  during  1824,  1825,  1826,  and  1827;  but  suppressed 
in  1828  by  order  of  Ueutenant-Colonel  Rogers,  under  cirqun^stances  which  we  have 
Pother  room  to  describe  nor  temper  to  duun^rixe. 

influence, 
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influeaoe,  or  the  personal  imvour  of  die  petront,  the  actuml  mmiber 
considered  as  the  rewards  of  eminence  is  greatly  diminished. 
Few,  however,  though  they  be,  they  will  operate  as  an  excitement 
to  the  young  philosopher  in  his  sacrifice  of  all  other  professional 
expectations ;  but  the  benefit  thus  conferred  upon  saence  is/  in 
our  opinion,  ht  outweighed  by  the  baneful  influence  which  such 
situations  produce  on  the  philosopher  who  obtains  them.  In  this 
age  of  extended  and  diluted  knowledge,  popular  science  has 
become  the  staple  of  an  extensive  trade,  in  which  charlatans  are 
the  principal  dealers.  No  sooner  is  a  professor  installed  behind 
the  counter  of  his  lecture-room,  than  it  becomes  his  single  object 
to  enrich  himself  with  the  fees  of  his  ready  money  customers.  His 
handbills  announce  the  qualities  of  his  wares ; — the  cups  and 
balls  and  the  fire-works  of  science  are  summoned  into  requisition, 
and  by  the  legerdemain  and  alchemy  of  his  art  be  transmutes  his 
baser  metals  into  gold. 

If,  what  is  not  uncommon,  the  individual  never  studied  his  science 
till  he  became  a  teacher  of  it,  he  will  enter  con  amore  into  the  spirit 
of  diverHuemenfM  so  well  suited  to  his  genius  and  acquirements. 
But  if  his  ambition  has  been  that  of  fame,  and  his  career  that  of 
discovery,  by  what  process  is  he  to  descend  into  the  popular 
arena  of  a  lecture-room  ?  If  he  teaches  his  science  as  a  chain  of 
demonstrated  truths,  his  auditors  are  incapable  of  following  him ; 
and  he  must  either  bring  himself  to  the  level  of  the  humblest 
illustrations,  or  surrender  the  emoluments  which  are  to  support 
himself  and  his  family.  He  has,  indeed,  no  alternative.  He  is 
forced  to  become  a  commercial  speculator,  and  under  the  dead 
weight  of  its  degrading  influence,  his  original  researches  im'^  either 
neglected  or  abandoned.  The  mammon  of  knowledge  has  be** 
gulled  many  of  her  most  ardent  votaries,  and  some  of  our  proudest 
intellects  have  fallen  in  their  attempts  to  explore  the  Eldorado  of 
science. 

In  the  case  of  chairs,  where  the  emoluments  are  derived 
principally  from  a  salary,  or  where  no  duty  at  all  is  performed,  or 
where  the  subject  is  of  an  unpopular  nature,  such  as  the  higher 
mathematics,  8cc.,  the  professor  has  no  sacrifice  to  make  either  of 
time  or  of  scientific  character,  and  he  is  enabled  to  pursue  his 
researches,  and  along  with  his  own  fame  to  advance  that  of  his 
university  and  of  his  country.  These,  therefore,  are  the  only 
university  appointments  which  are  of  real  use  in  the  promotion  of 
science. 

For  the  truth  of  these  views  we  might  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  many  distinguished  names,  but  facts  speak  more  loudly  than 
authorities.  Mr.  Babbage  has  asserted,  that  ^  the  great  inven- 
tions of  the  age  are  not,  with  us  at  least,  always  produced  lA 

universities ;' 
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imivMiidct ;'  but  we  go  much  firtber,  and  maititain,  that  the 
great  inventions  and  discoveriee  which  have  been  made  in  England 
during  the  last  century  have  been  made  without  the  precincts  of 
our  universities.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  recall  the 
labours  of  Bradley,  £)ollond,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Maskelyne^ 
Rumford,  Watt^  Wollaston,  Young,  Davy,  end  Chenevit ;  and 
among  the  living,  to  mention  the  names  of  Dalton,  Ivory,  Brownj 
Hatchett,  Pond,  Herschel,  Babbage,  Henry,  Barlow,  South^ 
Faraday,  Murdoch,  and  Christie ;  nor  need  we  have  any  hesitation 
in  adding,  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  not  a  single  discovery 
or  invention,  of  prominent  interest,  has  been  made  in  our  col* 
leges»  and  that  there  is  not  one  man  in  all  the  eight  universities  of 
Great  Britain  who  is  at  present  known  to  be  engaged  in  any 
train  of  original  research. 

Since  our  scientific  men  then  can  find  no  asylum  in  our  uni-^ 
versities,  and  are  utterly  abandoned  by  our  government,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  vrhat  are  their  occupations,  and  how  are  they 
saved  from  that  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  have  so  often 
embittered  the  peace,  and  broken  the  spirit  of  neglected  genius  t 
Some  of  them  squeeze  out  a  miserable  sustenance  as  teachers  of 
elementary  mathematics  in  our  military  academies,  where  they 
submit  to  mortifications  not  easily  borne  by  an  enlightened 
mind.  More  waste  their  hours  in  the  drudgery  of  private  lec- 
turing, while  not  a  few  are  torn  fi^m  the  fascination  of  original 
research,  and  compelled  to  waste  their  strength  in  the  compo- 
sition of  treatises  for  periodical  Works  and  popular  compilations.* 
Nay,  so  thoroughly  is  the  spirit  of  science  subdued,  and  so 
paltry  are  the  honours  of  successful  inquiry,  that  even  well-' 
remunerated  professors,  and  others  who  enioy  a  competent  in- 
dependence and  suflicient  leisure,  and  are  highly  fitted  by  their 
talents  to  advance  the  interests  of  science,  are  found  devoting 
themselves  to  professional  authorship,  and  thus  robbing  their 
country  of  those  services  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need. 

*  In  1817,  the  year  before  Dr.  Young  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  with  a  aalaiy  of  SOe/.  per  annum,  hk  valuable  time  was  wasted  in  pro^ 
ieasional  autbonh^),  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  a  correspon- 
dent :  '  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  from  you  at  all  times  any  account  of  your 
interesting  investigations ;  out  do  not  send  me  any  infbrmation  you  are  not  prepared 
to  have  mentumed  again,  for  I  am  ahrayt  scribbling  someUiiag  anonymous,  and  I 
am  very  citable  of  introducing  vour  experiments,  w&re  perhaps  you  would  not  wish 
them  to  appear — but  I  cannot  help  it — I  can  only  give  you  fair  warning.  I  have 
indeed  very  lately  been  entering  into  some  optical  subjects  pretty  much  at  large ;  hut 
I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  them  for  a  long  time.'  How* 
ever  valuable  Dr.  Young's  compositions  are,  yet  his  fame  rests  upon  his  optical  dis- 
coveries, and  science  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  direction  of  his  talents  to  any 
other  subject  His  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  did 
honour  to  the  Admiralty  ^  and  had  Pkovidenoe  spared  his  valuable  life,  we  should 
have  witnesMdi  in  bis  aeieatific  difoovariap,  tbo  hafpy  influspce  of  th«  le^sur^  wjuch 
it  gave  him.  "  -  "^ 

Having 
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Having  thus  exhibited  viiat  we  conceive  is  a  cotrect  picture 
of  the  degraded  state  of  science  in  England,  it  may  be  expected 
that  some  means  should  be  suggested  for  its  revival ;  but  these 
means  are  so  very  obvious,  that  the  .reader  canpot  fail  to  have 
anticipated  them. 

The  first  remedy  which  suggests  itself  relates  to  the  condition 
of  our  univenities.  The  principal  object  of  all  university  ap- 
pointments is  to  provide  the  best  possible  system  of  instruction 
for  the  young,  and  whatever  interferes  with  this  must  be  regarded 
as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  When  a  candidate  of 
popular  talents  and  practical  skill  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  is 
opposed  to  a  philosopher  of  great  name  and  profound  acquire- 
ments, the  patrons  of  the  chair  are  placed  in  a  dilemma  of  un- 
usual difficulty.  Their  first  impulse  has  always  been  to  reward 
the  man  of  genius,  and  to  shed  the  lustre  of  his  glory  round 
the  institution  over  which  they  preside.  They  fondly  hope,  that 
the  fame  of  his  talents  will  attract  crowds  of  admiring  disciples, 
and  that  his  example  and  his  counsels  will  rouse  and  foster  the 
genius  of  his  pupils.  But  these  advantages,  however  real,  are 
dearly  purchased  by  the  rejection  of  a  popular  teacher,  who 
zealously  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  labours  of  instruction. 

This  difficulty  may  be  removed  in  two  ways :  professorships 
might  be  established  for  the  maintenance  of  men  of  genius, 
whose  duty  should  be  limited  to  the  advancement  of  science  by 
their  original  researches,  and  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  meu 
who  hold  out  the  promise  of  great  acquirements;  or  if  such 
endowments  should  be  considered  as  too  much  for  the  liberality 
of  government,  some  of  the  existing  professorships  might  be 
doubly  filled,  by  an  Emeritus  professor  of  high  name,  and  by  a 
popular  deputy  appointed  either  by  the  professor  or  by  the  patron. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  economy,  and  would  ensure  every 
advantage  to  the  university  and  to  the  pupils.  When  the  iucome 
of  the  chair  amounts  to  from  8002.  to  \000l.  or  upwards,  this  plan 
is  perfectly  practicable ;  but  we  conceive,  that  even  when  it  is 
only  600Z.  or  700/.  under  one  professor,  the  circumstance  of  the 
chair  being  tilled  by  two— a  popular  lecturer  and  a  gifted  philo- 
sopher, would  of  itself  render  its  emoluments  sufficient  for  die 
maintenance  of  both.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
London  University  or  King's  College  should  have  commenced  its 
career,  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy  as  Emeritus  .Professor  of  Che- 
mistry— Dr.  Young,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy — 
Dr.  Wollaston,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy, 
and  Mr.  Ivory,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics,  would  not 
such  names  have  attracted  crowds  of  pupils,  not  only  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  but  from  the  remotest  comer  of  Europe? 

In 
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In  like  manrier^  the  arrangement  which  we  have  proposed,  though 
on  a  much  more  limited  scale,  would  jet  produce  proportional 
effi^ts. 

But  this  is  not  a  mere  speculation.  It  may  be  said  to  exist  to 
a  certain  degree  in  all  cases  of  superannuation,  where  the  salary 
18  received  by  the  incumbent,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fees 
by  bis  colleague  or  assistant,"*"  and  we  believe  it  actually  exists  in 
several  foreign  universities.  In  the  English  universities  and  in 
that  of  Dublin  some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  cases 
where  the  chairs  have  been  endowed  by  individuals,  but  in  Scot- 
land no  such  difficulty  is  presented.  A  royal  commission  exists 
at  this  moment  for  improving  the  Scottish  universities,  but  with 
a  fatality  characteristic  of  a  government  which  knows  little  and 
cares  less  about  the  interests  of  philosophy,  there  is  not  in  that  com^ 
mission  a  single  man  of  science.  They  are  said  to  have  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  Edinburgh  as  a  sinecure,  and  to  have  proposed  to  double  the 
duty  of  the  professors — measures  which  are  highly  injurious  to 
that  university  as  a  seai  of  scvenccy^f  however  useful  the  last  of 
them  may  be  to  it  as  a  seat  of  education. 

The  next  remedy  which  we  have  to  suggest  for  the  revival  of 
science,  relates  to  the  organization  of  our  scientific  societies ;  and 
if  anything  really  effectual  is  ever  to  be  done,  it  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  such  a  measure.  Actuated  by  an  ardent  zeal 
for  its  interests,  Mr.  Babbage  has  pointed  out  many  defects  both 
in  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
ought  to  be  instantly  remedied.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  would  doubtless  be 
able  to  lind  as  many,  if  not  more,  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  Such  defects,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  treat  with  in- 
dulgence. Persons  who  are  deeply  occupied  with  their  own 
stupes  and  affairs,  cannot  devote  much  personal  attention  to  the 
management  of  the  societies  of  which  they  happen  to  be  influential 
members.  It  is  often  necessary  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of  an 
institution,  to  break  its  own  rules ;  and  when  such  an  act  ema- 
nates from  good  intentions,  we  must  view  it  as  a  virtue  rather  than 
as  a  crime.  We  are  persuaded,  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  would  willingly  promote  any  reform  necessary 
to  its  improvement ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  same  liberal 

*  During  the  twenty  years  that  Professor  Playfair  fiUed  the  mathematical  Chair  at 
Bdinborgl^  Dr.  Ferguson  received  the  salary. 

t  We  allude  to  the  future :  for  in  a  university  where  science  is  not  pursued  for  its 
own  sake,  where  original  research  is  ahaudoned,  and  where  three  or  four  of  the  pro- 
fwsors  occupy  their  superabundant  leisure  in  editing  periodical  works,  an  augmenta- 
tion of  do^  mij^t  have  an  useful  effect 

spirit 
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spirit  exists  among  the  ofloe*beareni  of  the  Edinburgh  snd  Dublin 
institutions* 

But  there  is  one  censure,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Babbage, 
which,  we  think,  all  these  institutions  have  deeply  incurred. 
They  have  not  employed  their  influence  with  the  government^ 
either  in  staging  its  destroying  arm,  in  calling  into  action  its 
powers  of  domg  good,  or  in  demanding  its  bounty  for  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  were  especially  placed  under  dieir  patronage. 
If  these  three  societies,  represented  by  such  eminent  presidents  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Brinkley  (Bishop  of  Cloyne),  and  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  had  combined  to  save  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
it  is  impossible  that' any  government  could  have  resisted  their 
appeal ;  and  if  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  on  whom  the  obli* 
gation  lay,  had  represented,  to  the  proper  quarter,  the  pre-emi- 
nent services  of  Mr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  Ivory,  these  great  men  would 
have  held  a  more  comfortable  and  a  more  prominent  position  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen. 

The  changes  which  Mr.  Babbage  has  proposed  upon  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  judicious  though  they  be,  are  too  slight  to 
produce  any  decided  results ;  and  unless  government  shall  grant 
salaries  to  a  certain  number  of  its  most  distinguished  men  of  sci- 
ence, as  is  done  in  every  otKer  country,  no  effectual  improvement 
can  take  place.  In  return  for  this  bounty,  the  society  would  be, 
as  it  were,  the  scientific  advisers  of  the  crown.  They  would 
superintend  public  experiments,  report  on  all  scientifie  measures 
submitted  to  government,  and,  in  short,  perform  those  multi- 
farious and  valuable  duties  which  are  so  admirably  discharged  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  This  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Society  might  easily  be  effected  without  disturbing 
the  position  of  its  other  members.  These  members,  though  much 
more  numerous,  would  form  a  class  corresponding  to  the  acade^ 
micicns  libres  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  who  receive  no  salary, 
and  perform  none  of  the  professional  duties  of  the  stipendiary 
members. 

But  however  desirable  these  changes  would  be  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, their  influence  would  be  limited  and  their  operation 
cramped,  unless  our  literary  and  scientific  men  are  allowed,  like 
other  ranks  in  society,  to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  No 
statute,  indeed,  disqualifies  them  from  holding  the  titles  which  re* 
ward  the  services  of  other  men ;  but  custom,  as  powerful  as  statute, 
has  torn  all  such  hopes  from  their  grasp;  and  while  the  mere  pos- 
sessor of  animal  courage,  one  of  the  most  common  qualities  of  the 
species,  has  been  loaded  with  every  variety  of  honour,  the  possessoi; 
of  the  highest  endowment?  of  the  mind, — he  whom  the  Almighty 
has  chosen  to  make  known  the  laws  and  mysteries  of  hit  works,*-^4M^ 
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sriio  hat  devoted  his  lifei  and  sacrificed  hia  bealtb  and  the  intareflta 
of  hia  family,  in  the  most  profound  and  ennobling  pursuits, — ^is 
allowed  to  live  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  to  sink  into  the  grave 
ivithout  one  mark  of  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  his  country. 
And  why  does  England  thus  persecute  the  votaries  of  her  sci-f 
ence  ?  Why  does  she  depress  them  to  the  level  of  her  hewers  of 
wood  and  her  drawers  of  water  ?  It  is  because  science  flatters  no 
courtier,  mingles  in  no  political  strife,  and  brings  up  no  reserve 
to  the  minister,  to  swell  his  triumph  or  break  his  fall.  She  is  per- 
secuted because  she  is  virtuous ;  dishonoured  because  she  is  weak. 

*  Amongst  the  various  proposals  for  encouraging  science  (says  our 
author),  the  institution  of  an  order  of  merit  has  been  suggested. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  whilst  in  most  of  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  such  orders  exist,  fbr  the  purpose  of  rewarding,  by  honorary 
distinctions,  the  improvers  of  the  arts  of  life,  or  successful  discoverers 
in  science,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  established  in  England, 

*  Our  orders  of  knighthood  are  favourable  only  to  military  dlstincT 
tion.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  for  such  institutions,  that 
tbey  are  a  cheap  mode  of  rewarding  science ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  objected,  that  they  would  diminish  the  value  of  such 
honorary  distinctions  by  making  them  common.  The  latter  objection 
is  of  little  weight,  because  the  numbers  who  pursue  science  are  few, 
and  probably  will  long  continue  so.  .  ^  .  Another  proposal,  of  a 
similar  kind,  has  also  been  talked  o^r— one  which  it  may  appear 
almost  ridiculous  to  suggest  in  England,  but  which  would  be  con- 
sidered so  in  no  other  country.  It  is  to  ennoble  some  of  the  greatest 
scientific  benefactors  of  their  country.  Not  to  mention  political  causes, 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  are  constantly  recruited  from  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  bar.  Why  should  not  the  family  of  that  man,  whose 
name  is  imperishably  connected  with  the  steam-engine,  be  enrolled 
amongst  the  nobility  of  his  country  ?  In  ability  and  profit,  not  merely 
to  that  country,  but  to  the  hunian  race,  his  deeds  may  proudly  claim 
comparison  even  with  the  most  splendid  of  those  achieved  by  classes 
so  rich  in  glorious  recollections.' — ^p.  198, 

The  experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  forbids  us  to 
indulge  in  such  reasonable  expectations,  and  in  the  list  of  honours 
which  have  been  conferred  since  the  peace  of  1816  there  are  suf* 
ficient  grounds  for  this  prohibition.  No  fewer  than  97  Knights 
Grand  Crosses,  164  Knights  Commanders,  and  a  whole  regiment 
of  Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  have  been  appointed 
since  that  period:  these  are  all  military  and  naval  men;  and, 
though  the  order  does  admit  the  civil  servants  and  benefactors  of 
the  state,  yet  only  fifteen  of  this  class  have  been  appointed,  and 
not  one  of  these  knights  are  men  either  of  science  or  of  literature. 
In  the  long  list  of  Knights  Bachelors,  we  meet  with  a  singular 
assemblage  of  ehaiactefa— judges^  lawyers^  8oldien>  saitors,  phy- 
sicians. 
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siciansy  surgeons,  apothecaries,  painters,  architects,  booksellersy 
and  quack  doctors,  and  all  the  operatioes  of  the  political  machine, 
are  marshalled    in    ludicrous  juxtaposition.      A  few  honoured 
names,  indeed,  grace  the  multiforious  list,  but  not  a  single  philo- 
sopher, not  a  single  literary  or  scientific"*"  character  is  to  be  found. 
The  reign  of  George  IV,,  therefore,  however  brightly  it  has 
shone  with  deeds  of  arms,  will  derive  no  lustre  from  the  patronage 
of  science  and  philosophy.     In  the  eulogies  recently  pronounced 
upon  our  late  gracious  sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  R.  Peel  characterized  his  majesty  as  the  patron  of  art  and  tf 
artists.     This  tribute,  slender  as  it  is,  was  sincerely  paid,  and 
justly  merited ;  but  its  limitation  to  a  single  branch  of  the  imiia^ 
tive  arts  was  in  itself  a  censure  upon  the  neglect  of  all  the  higher 
departments  of  science  and  industry ;  and  must  be  regarded  as  an 
admission,  from  the  highest  authority,  of  the  views  which  have 
occupied  the  preceding  pages.     Our  lamented  sovereign,  how- 
ever, is  entitled  to  higher  praise.     He  founded  two  annual  medals 
of  fifty  guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society,  for 
scientific  discoveries ;  and,  with  true  liberality,  he  not  only  gave 
similar  medals  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  but  established 
ten  pensions  of  lOOZ.  each,  for  meritorious  and  not  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  that  body.     This  great  service  to  the  cause  of  learning 
we  owe  to  the  patriotism  ^f  the  venerable  Dr.  Burgess,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  so  ably  fills  the  chair  of  the  institution  which 
he  planned.     The  commencement  of  another  reign  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  a  new  epoch  ;  and,  at  a  period  when  the  warrior  rests 
from  his  toils,  we  trust  that  our  gracious  sovereign  will  take  into 
his  favour  the  cultivators  of  the  arts  of  peace — that  he  will  extend 
the  liberality  of  the  crown  to  every  variety  of  genius,  and  shed 
the  honours  of  the  state  upon  every  class  of  its  benefactors.     The 
reign  of  William  III.,  while  it  was  endeared  to  Englishmen  by 
the  political  rights  which  it  secured,  was  rendered  illustrious  over 
Europe  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  the  noble  rewards 
which  he  received  from  his  sovereign.     Nations  who  never  heard 
of  the  former,  still  cherish  the  latter  with  affectionate  remem- 
brance ;  and  the  noble  act  of  Charles  Montague  will  be  re- 
membered when  the  revolution  of  that  day  is  forgotten  amid  the 
events  of  more  recent  convulsions. 

But  there  is  yet  another  department  of  British  interests  which 
has  experienced  the  same  depression :— our  mechanical  and  che- 
mical arts — the  foundation  of  British  industry — the  basis  of  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  wealth.  Discoveries  in  abstract 
science,  however  rich  and  ample  may  be  their  blossom,  do  not 

*  With  Uie  «B09ption  of  Sir  B.  Seppingi,  the  improver  of  our  fihips  of  war. 
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at  once  bring  their  fruits  into  the  national  treasnrjr*  Many  a 
winter  intervenes  between  their  spring  and  their  harvest,  and 
centuries  often  elapse  before  they  find  a  practical  application ; 
but  the  inventions  of  mechanical  genius,  and  the  processes  in 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  advance  into  immediate  maturity, 
and  while  they  add  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  people, 
they,  in  the  same  proportion,  contribute  to  the  resources  of  the 
state.  All  nations,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  have 
agreed  in  protecting  the  arts  of  industry,  and  the  liberality  of  our 
ancestors  devised  a  scheme  for  the  same  purpose.  This  scheme 
constitutes  the  patent  laws  of  Great  Britain, — a  system  of  vicious 
and  fraudulent  legislation,  which,  while  it  creates  a  factitious 
privilege  of  little  value,  deprives  its  possessor  of  his  natural  right 
to  the  fruit  of  his  genius,  and  which  places  the  most  exalted 
oflScers  of  the  state  in  the  position  of  a  legalized  banditti,  who 
stab  the  inventor  through  the  folds  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
rifle  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

The  author  of  any  literary  composition,  whether  it  be  a  folio 
volume  or  a  ballad,  enjoys,  by  the  laws  of  England,  the  sole  right 
of  publishing  it  for  twenty-eight  years  certain,  and,  if  he  survives, 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  only  tax  exacted  by  the  govern- 
ment is  the  presentation  of  eleven  copies  to  the  public  libraries  of 
the  kingdom.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  an  author  in  Great 
Britain  who  is  not  grateful  to  the  legislature  for  this  wise  and 
liberal  enactment.  The  tax,  which  is  scarcely  entitled  to  that 
name,  is  a  mere  trifle,  amounting  only  to  the  price  of  the  paper 
of  eleven  copies,  if  the  work  is  a  successful  one  ;  but  if  the  work 
does  not  sell,  the  tax  becomes  nothing,  for  the  eleven  copies  have 
no  value,  and  it  is  better  for  the  author  that  they  should  be  depo- 
sited in  the  public  libraries  than  converted  into  waste  paper. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  author  of  a  work  has  its  property 
secured  to  him  by  statute,  without  paying  for  the  privilege.  The 
painter,  the  engraver,  the  draftsman,  the  geographer,  the  hydro- 
grapher,  and  the  sculptor,  enjoy  the  same  valuable  right ;  and  so 
complete  is  the  protection  extended  by  the  law,  that  piracy  is 
almost  unknown,  and  works  thus  secured  constitute  a  property 
which  can  be  transferred  with  as  much  safety  as  land  or  stock. 

The  case,  however,  is  very  difierent  with  the  inventor  of  new 
machines  and  the  discoverer  of  new  arts.  He  who  has  invented 
a  new  steam-engine  cannot,  like  the  author  of  a  new  romance, 
dispose  of  it  forthwith.  He  must  devote  himself  night  and 
day  to  the  practical  application  of  his  principle :  he  must  con- 
struct models  and  perform  experiments,  and  work  either  in 
the  dark  or  with  the  assistance  of  tried  friends,  lest  some  pirate 
robs  him  of  his  idea^  and  brings  it  eariier  into  psc,     Wh^  his 
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Yiews  are  conpletecly  and  hk  hopes  of  pecuniary  rdimburse-^ 
ment  raiaedy  be  applies  for  that  privilege  which  the  patent  laws 
hold  out  to  him  ;  but,  before  he  can  receive  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  invention  throughout  the  British  dominions,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  down  the  sum  (to  him,  in  all  likelihood,  enormous)  of  300/. 
QX  400(. — >a  direct  tax  upon  his  genius-Hiot  upon  the  products  of 
his  genius,  for  nothing  is  yet  produced* 

14  ow,  the  invention,  thus  loaded  with  a  tax  of  3502.,  mUst  belong 
to  one  of  five  classes  :-^ 

!•  It  may  be  one  of  inestimable  and  immediate  value^  not  only 
to  the  country,  but  to  the  human  race-^-euth  as  the  steam-engine 
or  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  therefore  capable  of  rewarding 
the  labours  of  its  author. 

24  It  may  be  an  invention  of  no  intrinsic  value,  which,  from  the 
extent  of  the  demand,  may  give  employment  to  many  idle  hands 
•^•require  for  its  construction  many  taxable  materials,  and  form  an 
article  of  export^  so  as  to  become  profitable  to  the  community,  and 
thus  reward  the  ingenuity  of  its  author. 

S.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  but 
which,  from  the  state  of  the  arts  and  other  causes,  does  not  come 
into  actual  use  till  the  period  of  the  privilege  is  expired. 

4.  It  may  bd  an  invention  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  first  classes, 
and  yet  the  demand  may,  from  its  very  nature,  be  so  limited ,  and 
the  expense  of  bringing  it  into  use  so  great,  that  the  profits  are 
fwthing,  or  at  all  events  less  than  350/.,  the  price  of  the  patent. 

5.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  no  use  at  all,  and  one  which 
evinces  the  folly  of  the  patentee  who  seeks  for  a  privilege,  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  government  who  grants  it. 

'  JSow,  in  the  two  first  of  these  cases^  is  it  just  or  honourable  that 
an  inventor,  who  has  performed  such  great  services  to  his  country, 
should  be  taxed  with  3501,  for  performing  these  very  services^  even 
though  he  shall  be  remunerated  by  his  patent  7  In  the  third  and 
fourth  case,  is  it  just  that  an  inventor  should  pay  350/.  for  bringing 
into  use  a  valuable  invention,  by  which  he  has  been  either  wholly 
or  partly  ruined  ?  Or  is  it  just,  in  the  fifth  case,  that  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  sanguine  projector  should  be  fined  350/.  for  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  giving  a  new  manufacture 
to  the  state  ? 

There  is  no  principle  of  equity  upon  which  such  a  tax  can  be 
defended,  even  if  the  statute,  by  which  it  is  levied,  confers  a  real 
and  substantial  privilege.  But  the  privilege  actually  conferred  is 
almost  wholly  illusory,  because  it  can  be  set  aside  upon  the  most 
frivolous  grounds ;  and  a  patent  right  can  never  be  considered  as 
transferable  property  till  its  validity  has  been  tried  before  a  court 
gf  law,  at  aawpensa  of  one  or  more  thdutaad  pounds* 
:  r     ■  It 
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'  It  will  no  iotibt  be  iaiid  diat  tbe  uncertainty  -of  a  patent  right 
arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  difficulty  of  protecting  a  me- 
chanical invention  or  a  process  in  the  arta ;  but  tnis  difficulty,  or 
rather  this  incapacity  ctf  our  legitflaton  to  detite  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  the  productions  of  91^11,  instead  of  authorising  them  to 
letYy  a  tax  upon  inventions  vkrhicb  they  are  unable  to  defend,  should 
have  led  thcma  to  confer  bounties  or  rewards  upon  those  who  risk 
their  time  and  their  fortune  in  labours^  which  are  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  protection  of  the  law. 

If  we  take  the  average  number  of  patents  at  150  every  year,  and 
the  average  expense  so  low  as  BOO/,^  tbe  sum  paid  annually  by  in- 
ventors will  be  about  45,000^.,  of  which  about  lOOOl.  passes  into 
the  treasury^  while  the  remaining  SS^OOCd.  goes  into  the  pockets 
ef  the  officers  of  the  crcmn.  This  tax,  heavy  as  it  is«  is  scarcely 
felt  by  wealthy  inventors,  but  it  operates  as  an  absolute  prohibition 
sigainst  the  poor  inventor ;  and^  consequently,  against  nine-tenths 
of  those  individuals  who  are  most  capable  of  advancing  tbe  inte*- 
liests  of  the  arts. 

Such  is  a  faint  picture  of  the  evils  of  our  patent  lavfs-^evils 
which  had  become  so  intolerable,  that  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed,  in  18^9^  to  inquire  into  tbe  subject. 
Their  report>  which  is  printed,  contains  much  important  informa- 
tion ;  but  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses,  relative  to  the  conse- 
quences of  making  patents  cheap,  are  so  extraordinary,  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  most  superficial  inquiry.  They 
are  almost  all  of  opinion  that  paient$  should  not  be  too  cheap, 
lut  the  country  should  be  inundated  with  them.  One  individual 
only,  Mr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins^  has  viewed  the  subject  with  the 
ieelings  of  a  patriot  and  the  sagacity  of  a  philosopher. 

*  I  would  propose  patents,'  says  he,  •  to  be  put  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  copyrights,  or  rather  as  statuary.  •  .  .  If  I  take  a  piece 
of  clayt  and  model  the  likeness  of  a  human  head,  or  any  other  form 
that  my  fancy  may  dictate,  and  cast  a  copy  of  tbe  same  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  I  have  a  patent  or  exclusive  right  to  sell  copies  of  it,  6y  merely 
putting  my  name  and  dale  of  publication  upon  each  copy  ;  but  if  I  take 
the  same  piece  of  clay,  and  spend  the  same  time  upon  it,  and  model  an 
useful  article — a  teapot,  for  instance,  and  cast  it  in  metal,  I  must  pay 
from  lOO/.  to  400/.  for  a  patent  for  that  article.  ...  If  patents 
were  given  free  of  cost,  the  public  would  be  benefited  by  the  inven- 
tions of  the  sober-minded ;  and  thus  a  source  of  permanent  wealth 
to  the  country  would  be  opened.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  many 
cases  in  whion  a  poor  inventor  has  remained  poor,  while  the  capitalist 
has  realised  a  great  fortune  by  the  invention.  ...  I  firmly  believe 
1  am,  at  the  present  moment,  the  confidential  depositary  of  important 
inventioas,  which,  if  they  could  be  patented  free  of  cost,  and  thus 
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become  marketable  commodities,  they  vxndd  immediately  occasion  ern^ 
ployment  to  thousands  of  people.' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if 
patents  were  made  too  cheap,  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  would  be  put  to  great  inconvenience.  Without 
noticing  the  novelty  of  the  principle  of  taxing  inventors  for  the  con* 
venience  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  towns,  we  may  ask  if  die 
manufacturers  here  referred  to  are  the  pirates  who  lie  in  wait  for 
the  poor  man's  inventions,  or  the  respectable  tradesmen  who  would 
scorn  to  touch  the  property  of  their  neiglibour?  The  former 
do  not  deserve  our  sympathy,  and  the  latter  do  not  require  it. 
If  the  tradesman  has  been  in  the  previous  use  of  the  invention, 
no  patent  can  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  use  it ;  nay,  the 
patent  itself  falls,  and  the  invention  is  thrown  open  to  the  com- 
munity. But  if  an  increase  in  the  number  of  patents  is  an  evil, 
which  no  sensible  man  can  admit,  the  best  way  of  diminishing 
their  number  is  to  prevent  them  from  being  granted  for  frivolous 
and  ludicrous  objects,  and  not  to  tax  the  wise  and  the  poor,  and 
thus  suppress  inventions  of  real  utility  to  the  nation. 

In  1829,  for  example,  the  number  of  patents  in  actual  operation 
was  1855.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  total  abolition  of  fees 
should  raise  that  number  to  5000,  the  consequences  would  be  the 
same  as  if  the  number  of  books  and  pieces  of  statuary,  &c.,  were 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  chance  of  piracy  and 
litigation  may  be  said  to  be  increased,  because  the  number  of 
articles  capable  of  being  pirated  has  been  augmented ;  but  as  a 
very  great  portion  of  the  additional  number  of  patents  must  be 
for  inventions  of  trivial  value,  there  could  be  no  motive  for  their 
invasion,  and  litigation  never  takes  place  but  in  the  case  of 
patents  that  are  either  rewarding,  or  likely  to  reward,  the  in- 
genuity of  the  patentee.  But  even  if  the  abolition  of  fees 
should  introduce  a  new  source  of  litigation,  it  would  entirely 
put  an  end  to  those  ruinous  and  expensive  lawsuits  which 
arise  from  the  deficiencies  of  the  Specification  and  other  causes. 
In  place  of  injurious  consequences,  great  and  incalculable  be- 
nefits would  immediately  arise  from  the  abolition  of  fees.  The 
inventive  genius  of  the  nation  would  be  instantly  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  every  species  of  manufacture,  and  new  sources 
of  wealth  and  of  revenue  would  be  created.  Mr.  B.  Rotch 
states,  on  his  personal  knowledge,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  patents 
that  would  be  brought  out,  if  the  expense  and  hazards  of  the  present 
system  were  diminished ;  and  we  can  add  also,  that  we  know  of 
many  valuable  inventions  that  have  been  kept  secret  for  years,  and 
which  will  probably  die  with  their  inventors. 

But  in  whatever  light  we  view  the  abolition  of  patent  fees,  ^ 

must 
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must  be  admitted  that  a  real  difficulty  exists  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  inventors.  When  a  patentee  applies  for  an  exclusive 
privikge,  there  are  two  parties  whose  interests  are  supposed  to. 
be  at  stake — the  inventor^  and  the  public,  as  represented  by  the 
government.  These  parties  meet  on  the  uudei*stood  principle, 
that  the  one  has  a  secret  to  communicate,  and  the  other  a  pri- 
vilege to  confer  in  return.  The  conditions  required  from  the 
patentee  are,  that  he  really  possesses  a  secret,  and  honestly  com- 
municates it.  If  either  of  these  conditions  is  not  complied  with, 
the  privilege  granted  by  the  government  is  null  and  void.  In 
order  to  ensure  to  the  community  the  advantages  of  the  invention, 
the  patentee  makes  affidavit  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the 
invention  is  new,  and  that  he  is  the  sole  inventor ;  and  he  com- 
municates the  particulars  of  his  secret  in  a  document  called  the 
Specification,  Hence,  if  the  invention  has  been  made  or  pracr 
tised  previously,  or  if  the  patentee  has  acquired  the  secret  from 
another,  or  if  he  has  incautiously  made  it  known,  or  if  his  specifi- 
cation does  not  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  it — in  all  these  cases 
the  patent  becomes  void,  and  may  be  formally  cancelled  by  an 
apphcation  to  the  crown. 

Now,  this  distressing  result  may  arise  either  from  fraud,  or  from 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  patentee.  If  he  knew  that  his  inven- 
tion was  old,  or  if  he  concealed  the  true  secret  of  it  from  the 
public,  then  we  can  have  tio  sympathy  with  him  for  the  forfeiture 
of  his  privilege,  and  he  is  justly  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  350/. ; 
but  if  the  patentee  is  an  honest  man,  who  not  only  is  the  true 
author  of  die  invention,  but  has  obtained  the  highest  profes- 
sional assistance  to  enable  him  to  communicate  faithfully  and 
clearly  his  invention  to  the  public,  then  the  repeal  of  such  a 
patent  must  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  oppression  and  dishonesty  on 
^  part  of  the  government.  It  is  an  act  of  oppression,  because 
^e  law  deprives  him  of  the  part  of  the  invention  which  may  really 
belong  to  him,  and  which  he  has  clearly  and  faithfully  described ; 
and  it  is  an  act  of  dishonesty,  because  the  government  retains  pos- 
session of  the  large  sum  of  money  by  which  the  cancelled  privi- 
lege has  been  purchased.  Thus,  despoiled  of  his  invention,  and 
robbed  of  his  all,  the  poor  man  is  sent  back  to  his  starving 
family^  branded  with  the  character  of  a  plagiarist,  and  ruined  by 
J^e  «v>8ts  of  the  very  action  by  which  he  has  been  deprived  of 
ws  rights. 

In  the  precedmg  c«u»  we  have  supposed  that  the  inventor  had, 
without  his  knowledge,  been  anticipated  In  some  part  of  his  in- 
vention ;  but  even  when  the  patentee  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
original  inventor — when  his  invention  is  allowed  to  be  one  of 
national  benefit,  and  when  he  has  rigorously  fulfilled  all  his  obli- 
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gatioDs  to  the  public,  yet  the  law  contrives^  on  the  most  (nvolous 
and  vexatious  grounds,  to  rob  him  of  his  privilege.  In  forty-nioe 
trials  on  the  validity  of  patents,  no  fewer  than  thirty  patents  have 
been  repealed,  and  in  all  these  cases  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  public  were  losers  rather  than  gainers  by  the  decision ; 
while,  in  all  the  cases  where  valuable  patents  have  been  sustained, 
the  public  have  been  as  great  gainers  as  the  patentee.  As  this 
is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  we  believe  has  never  yet  been 
taken,  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  by  a  reference  to  well- 
known  facts.  When  Sir  R,  Arkwright  secured  by  patent  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  his  spinning  machinery,  he  sold  licenses  for  making 
and  using  it  to  a  great  extent ;  but  when  the  patent  was  repealed, 
his  rivals  in  trade  received  no  other  benefit  than  the  exemp- 
tion from  paying  the  license,  and  this  only  for  a  few  years  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term.  Now,  the  price  of  this  license  was 
so  trivial,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  concerns  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  that  the  same  enormous  fortunes  would  have 
been  realized  whether  the  patent  stood  or  fell.  Had  the  patent 
remained  in  force,  each  manufacturer  had  a  motive  to  invent  and 
improve,  so  as  to  relieve  himself  from  the  license  by  the  use  of 
new  machinery;  but  the  moment  the  patent  was  thrown  open, 
and  all  the  manufacturers  placed  on  the  same  level,  this  powerful 
stimulus  to  invention  was  removed. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  celebrated  eon^ 
tested  patents  of  Watt  and  Dollond ;  the  first  of  which  was  nearly 
lost,  while  the  second  was  supported  more  by  the  good  feeling  of 
the  judge  than  by  die  application  of  a  sound  principle  of  law. 
Had  these  two  patents  been  repealed,  the  public  would  have  lost 
those  enormous  advantages  which  they  derived  from  all  the  sub- 
sequent labours  of  Watt  and  Dollond.  Mr.  Watt,  and  his 
eminent  partner,  Mr.  Boulton,  brought  the  steam*engine  to  svA 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
minor  improvements,  their  engines  at  this  moment  surpass  those 
of  every  rival  manufacturer;  and  such  were  the  exertions  of 
Dollond,  after  the  confirmation  of  his  patent,  that  the  achromatic 
telescope  has  not  received  a  single  improvement  from  any  of  his 
English  rivals.  When  those  patents  expired,  rival  manufacturers 
derived  immediate  advantage  from  the  improvements  made  by  th^ 
patentees;  and,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public  and  r^  the 
revenue,  all  Europe  was  long  supplied  with  the  **ciim-engines 
and  the  achromatic  telescopes  of  Kncln"'^ 

It  would  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  legal  des- 
potbm,  could  we  exhibit  a  detail  of  the  specific  grounds  on 
which  individual  patents  have  been  attacked  or  repealed ;  but 
our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  state  a  few  simple  oases.     Th# 
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tdlebrated  patent  of  Mr.  Watt  was  nearly  lo«t>  on  Ae  ground 
that  it  was  for  a  princ^k,  (viz.,  the  principle  of  separate  cour 
denaationO  and  not  for  a  nendHbU  mbMtance.  The  judges  werr 
divided,  and  no  decision  was  pronounced ;  but  in  a  subsequent 
trial  the  patent  was  supported*  In  IB  13  Lord  Cochrane  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  method  of  lip^hting  cities,  townii  and  villages  ( 
and  in  bis  specification  he  described  a  mw  lamp,  most  ingeniously 
suited  to  those  special  purposes.  This  patent  was  repealed,  on 
the  ground  that  the  patent  should  bave  been  taken  for  an  Wh' 
frwed  lamp.  Mr.  Jessop  took  out  a  patent  for  a  new  waieh, 
whereas  only  a  particular  movement  in  the  watch  was  new.  The 
court  heU  that  the  patent  should  have  been  for  the  particular 
movement  only,  and  in  consequence  of  this  it  was  repealed. 
Now,  this  decision  would  have  been  just,  bad  the  patentee 
claimed  a  right  to  the  old  parts  of  the  watch ;  but  this  he  did  not^ 
and  therefore  the  public  could  not  be  injured  by  its  being  called 
a  new  watch.  But  independent  of  this,  we  maintain  that  old  and 
new  parts  combined  constitute  a  new  WHOLB-«*a  machine  whiob 
never  existed  before ;  and  however  fow  be  the  new  parts,  and 
however  numerous  the  old,  yet,  if  the  new  parts  enable  the  whole 
machine  to  produce  a  new  effect,  or  a  better  effeet  thau  wts  ever 
produc«d  before,  the  whole  machine  is  a  new  one. 

A  mof  t  extraordinary  decision  was  given  by  Lord  Ellenborougfa# 
in  1817,  in  the  case  of  Metcalfs  patent  for  a  U^^ered  hair  or  hwi 
hrueh^  This  most  ingenious  invention,  which  has  now  come  into 
general  use,  is  a  brush  in  which  the  central  briftles  of  each  cluster 
project  a  little  beyond  the  rest,  and  thus  enable  the  brush  to  pene* 
trate  the  hair  much  better  than  when  the  bristles  are  of  equal  length* 
Rival  brushmakers  applied  for  a  repeal  of  the  patent ;  and  the 
following  is  the  account  of  the  decision,  given  by  Mr,  Farey. 

'  Lord  £Um^b&raugh^^^^  Tapering  means  graduaUy  converging  to  e 
point:  according  to  die  specification,  the  bristles  would  be  of  unequal 
length,  but  there  could  be  nq  tapering.  If  that  ipord  be  used  in  tie 
general  sense,  the  description  is  defective  ;  if  the  term  has  by  usage 
of  trade  a  different  meaning,  it  may  be  received  in  its  perverted 
sense ;  but  I  cannot  hold  out  any  prospect  that  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  grammatical  cansideraiion  (}  !)  can  be  removed."  After  sojne 
ferther  evidence,  which  did  not  remove  the  difficulty,  his  Lordship 
*^»8ed  the  jury  to  find,  that  it  was  not  a  tapering,  hut  only  an  unequal 
^""^•~ Verdict  for  the  crown.  A  motion  was  made  next  term  for  a 
new  trial,  but  w^  refused.'— ««wr<  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  p,  808. 

In  opposition  to  this  kgal  quibble,  we  assert  that  the  brush 
was  a  tnpering  brush,  because  the  whole  mass  of  bristles  consti- 
tuting the  brush  diminished  by  regular  gradations  from  their 
I^ace  of  insertion  to  their  summits.    Each  cluster  of  die  bftstlea 
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tapered  like  the  human  hand,  which  comes  to  its  termination  by 
the  successively  diminishing  lengths  of  the  thumb  and  the  four 
£ngers ;  and  as  the  word  *  tapering'  is  applied  to  the  hand«  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  each  cluster  of  the  brush,  and,  consequently, 
to  the  whole.  But  the  word  *  taper'  does  not  imply  an  imper- 
ceptible diminution  of  thickness*  It  is  applied  to  the  finger^ 
which  tapers  by  three  joints ;  and  to  spires,  towers,  and  pagodas^ 
which  undergo  successive  diminutions  per  solium.  But  if  this 
decision  was  founded  upon  an  absurd  criticism,  the  principle  of 
law  which  would  have  given  eflScacy  to  the  criticism,  had  it  been 
just,  was  still  more  absurd.  The  patent  was  set  aside  by  a  defect 
in  the  specification,  owing  to  the  supposed  improper  use  of  the 
word  •  tapering  ;'  but  this  was  one  of  those  numerous  cases  where 
a  specification  was  entirely  unnecessary  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
public.  The  brush  itself  told  its  own  construction,  and  it  wis 
impossible  for  any  man  to  see  it  without  being  able  to  make  it 
Lord  Ellenborough  therefore  repealed  a  patent  for  what  was 
allowed  to  be  a  new  invention,  and  where  the  specification  alone, 
and  the  invention  alone,  communicated  to  the  public  the  true 
secret  of  the  inventor. 

In  1778,  when  an  action  for  infringing  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's 
patent  for  spinning  machinery  was  tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  the 
obscurity  and  imperfection  of  the  specification  were  urged ;  and 
because  certain  workmen  could  not  make  the  machinery,  a  verdict 
was  given  against  the  patentee.  In  1785,  when  another  action 
was  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas,  a  verdict  was  given  finr  ike 
patentee,  on  the  ground  that  several  witnesses  had  made  the 
machinery  from  the  specification  alone;  and  yet,  in  the  same  y€»r, 
this  patent  was  repealed  !  Such  was  the  fate  of  an  invention 
which  produced  a  saving  of  several  hundred  thousand  pound* 
per  annum,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  Bridsh 
wealth.  The  inventors  of  this  extraordinary  machinery  were 
Hargrave,  Arkwright,  and  Crumpton.  Hargrave's  patent  for  a 
spinning-jenny,  in  1767,  was  invaded  by  an  association  of  pirates. 
Ruined  in  his  circumstances,  and  persecuted  by  the  mob,  he  died 
in  poverty  and  want,  in  the  middle  of  a  population  that  had  grown 
rich  by  his  inventions.  Crumpton  suffered  similar  persecutions ; 
but,  after  languishing  in  poverty  during  a  long  life,  a  reward  f>f 
5000L  Mas  at  last  obtained  from  parliament.  Sir  Richar**  AAr 
Wright  suffered  great  losses  by  his  patents ;  and  r^c,  after  they 
were  set  aside,  he  acquired  an  immpn«©  fc^nune,  along  with  many 
others  who  had  availed  themselves  of  his  inventions. 

These  observations  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  our  patent-laws,  and  will,  we  hope,  convince  him  of  the 
necessity  for  iheir  repeal.     The  subject  is  supposed  to  be  beset 
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witb  insuperable  difficulties,  but  these  difficulties  appear  fonni-» 
dable  only  to  those  \Fho6e  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  present 
system*  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  inventors,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  public,  might  be  effected  by  the  following  means ;— * 

1.  Every  application  for  a  patent  should  be  made  to  one  of 
three  scientific  boards— one  in  each  metropolis  of  the  three  .king- 
doms— whose  especial  business  it  should  be  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  present  and  past  state  of  the  useful  arts. 

2.  If  the  board  should  determine  that  the  invention  is  new,  the 
patentee  should,  from  that  moment,  be  absolutely  secured  in  all 
the  advantages  of  his  patent  for  fourteen  years. 

3.  The  specification  should  be  drawn  up  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board,  and  the  patentee  should  make  oath  to  its  correctness. 

4.  If  an  inventor  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  the  board's  re^ 
jecting  his  invention  as  old  or  frivolous,  let  him  take  out  his 
patent  as  it  is  done  lit  present,  periculo  petentis.  This  arrange- 
ment would  remove  entirely  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  decisions  of  a  board. 

If  the  board  should  grant  an  absolute  privilege  for  an  invention 
previously  used  and  abandoned,  the  patentee  would  still  deserve 
it  for  introducing  a  forgotten  invention  into  actual  use ;  and  if  the 
invention  should  happen  to  be  in  use  by  one  or  more  individuals, 
these  individuak  might  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  situation  of 
those  who  had  received  a  license  from  the  patentee* 

If  the  government  should  decline  to  pay  the  members  of  these 
boards,  it  might  be  done  by  fees  from  the  patentees ;  or  a  fund 
might  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  all  patent  articles,  and  patent 
licenses.  Even  if  the  present  system  of  fees  should  remain  un- 
altered, there  is  not  a  patentee  in  the  kingdom  who  would  not 
willingly  secure  his  privilege  by  paying  a  considerable  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  board. 

Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  satisfy  every  lover  of  his 
country  that  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  England  are  in  a  wretched 
state  of  depression,  and  that  their  decline  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  supineness  of  the  government;  to  the  injudicious 
organization  of  our  scientific  boards  and  institutions ;  to  the  indirect 
persecution  of  scientific  and  literary  men  by  their  exclusion  from 
all  the  honours  of  the  state;  and  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
tribute  which  die  patent-law  exacts  from  inventors.  In  a  country 
which  has  so  long  derived  its  truest  greatness  from  being  the 
laud  of  Newton,  and  which  is  now  rendered  illustrious  over  all 
the  earth  by  one  living  star  of  its  literature,  can  we  look  with 
indifference  at  this  prostration  of  our  intellectual  strength  ? — 
can  we  behold  unmoved  the  science  of  England,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  her  arts,  struggling  for  existence,  the  meek  and  un- 
armed victim  of  political  strife  ?     An  association  of  our  nobility, 
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elergy^  gentry^  tod  phUdsophers,  can  alotie  draw  til6  attentioii  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  nation  to  this  blot  upon  its  fame*  Our  aris^ 
tocracy  will  not  decline  to  resume  their  proud  station  as  the  patrons 
of  genius ;  and  our  Boyles,  and  Cavendishes,  and  Montagues,  and 
Howards,  will  not  renounce  their  place  in  the  scientific  aonala  of 
England.  The  prelates  of  our  national  church  will  not  refuse  to 
promote  that  knowledge  which  is  the  foundation  of  pure  religion, 
and  those  noble  inquiries  which  elevate  the  mind,  and  prepare  it 
for  its  immortal  destination  ! 

If  this  effort  feul^  we  must  wait  for  the  revival  of  better  feelings^ 
and  deplore  our  national  misfortune  in  the  language  of  the  wise 
man — *  I  returned,  and  saw  under  the  sun  that  there  is  neither  yet 
bread  to  the  wise^  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understandings  nor  jet 
favour  ta  men  of  skill/* 


Art.  II. — 1.  On  Credit  Currency.    By  S.  Paulett  Serope,  Esq. 

London.  1830. 
%•  Abitraot  Propontiona  ttnuhmg  Banking.  Edinburgh*  1830* 
l^O  more  important  question  of  public  economy  is  likely  to 
-^^  present  itself  to  the  considerittion  of  the  legislature  than  thst 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  ex'- 
isting  charter  expires  in  1833.  That  the  species  of  monopoly 
which  was  originally  conferred  upon,  and  which  to  a  certaio 
extent  is  still  retained  by,  this  establishment,  has  worked  great 
practical  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  is  a  fact  which 
Cannot  be  disputed  :  by  preventing  more  than  six  partners  from 
joining  in  banking  speculations,  it  has  deprived  the  community 
of  incalculable  advantages.  Their  monopoly  has  enabled  the  pro- 
prietors of  Bank  stock  to  derive  a  large  extra  profit  from  the 
employment  of  their  capital ;  but  this,  although  by  no  means  a 
trifling  advantage,  reaped  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  is  a 
very  inconsiderable  item  in  the  sum  total  lost  to  us  through  the 
operation  of  the  Bank  Charter.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  esti- 
mate, we  must  also  calculate  the  sums  which,  front  time  to  time, 
have  been  lost  in  various  districts,  through  the  failure  of  insolvent 
banks  ;  and  to  this  must  be  added,  what  is  still  more  important 
and  difficult  to  compute,  the  amount  of  what  has  been  lost  tbtmigh 
the  want  of  that  stimulus  to  industry  and  economy  widch  is  well 
known  to  be  powerfully  applied  by  local  banks,  established  and 
conducted  on  correct  principles. 

The  proprietors  of  Bank    stock  will,  we  may  rest  assured, 
struggle  hard  to  retain  at  l^ast  that  part  of  their  exclusive  privi- 

♦  We  are  happy  to  observe  that,  since  the  first  part  of  this  article  was  printed  oS, 
ttkS  honour  of  knighthood  has  been  coafened  on  Mr.  South. 
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1^0  which  pi^vents  die  formation  of  baakiofMsoiUpaiiiesy  eidier 
established  on  the  principle  of  ioint-stoclt^  or  having  more  thin 
six  partners,  in  tlie  metropolis :  they  well  know  that  private  hanks, 
a>tnpo8ed  of  a  small  number  of  partners,  and  conducted  upon  a 
sjstem  which  necessarily  excludes  the  public  from  all  knowledge 
of  their  affairs,  can  never  rival  their  establishment  in  general  esti«« 
mation ;  and  thej  are  aware  that  this  superior  credit,  as  long  as  it 
can  be  maintained,  must  secure  to  them  the  safest  and  the  most 
lucrative  portion  of  the  banking  business  of  the  country.  On 
this  pointy  howeveri  we  have  no  doubt  the  Bank  will  be  met 
with  effectual  resbtance*  The  removal  of  the  impolitic  restric- 
tions  which  clog  the  trade  of  banking  would  ii^vitably  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  numerous  banking  companies,  with  a  large  paid** 
up  capital,  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis.  The  credit  and 
resources  of  these  institutions  would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time^  emancipate  the  Trciasury  from  its  present  dependence  upon 
the  Bank  of  England;  and  from  this  result  alone  a  considerable 
saving  would  annually  accrue  to  the  nation.  For  the  trouble  taken 
in  receiving  the  taxes,  paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and 
conducting  the  various  other  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  Ek-' 
chequer,  the  Bank  now  receives  a  per  centage^  or  commission, 
which  amounts  annually  to  about  260,000Z. ;  to  which  must  be 
added,  the  profit  derived  from  the  use  of  a  floating  balatice  due  to 
the  pttblio)  never  less  in  amount  than  four  millions  sterling.  This 
balance*  employed  in  discounting  mercantile  bills  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent,  yields  a  revenue  of  l60,000{.  per  annum,  which  beirig 
added  to  the  commission  of  fi60,000{.,  givfes  a  total  of  4^,000/. 
as  the  profit  which  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  derive  every 
year  from  the  connexion  subsisting  between  that  establishment 
and  the  Treasury.  Now  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  money  transactions  must  at  once  perceive  that  this  is 
an  enormous  compensation  for  managing  the  pecuniary  aflairs  of 
tiie  nation.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  transactions  of  the 
Bank  with  the  state  are  attended  with  very  little  risk ;  its  losses 
on  this  account  being  limited  to  occasional  forgeries  in  the  sale 
of  stock,  which,  on  an  average  of  years,  are  of  very  trifling 
amount.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  the  profits  derived  by 
the  Bank  of  England  from  its  connexion  with  the  state  ought  not 
to  exceed  a  fair  compensation  for  the  labour  performed,  together 
with  an  adequate  premium  for  the  risk  incurred  from  forgeries. 
We  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  200,0002.  per  annum  ^ould 
amply  compensate  the  Bank,  for  the  labour  and  trouble  of  re« 
ceiving  the  taxes,  and  paying  the  dividends  and  Treasury  orders  ; 
and  we  are  quite  sure,  that  20/XX)2.  per  annum  would  be  an 
ample  premium  to  cover  any  losses  which  it  might  sustain  from 

forgeries ; 
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forgeries ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Bank  receives  at  least  ^00,0001. 
per  annum  from  the  public,  to  which  it  has  no  just  title.     As 
long,  in  truth,  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  permitted  to  enjoy  its 
present  monopoly,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks, 
which  might  rival  it  in  credit  and  resources,  the  nation  is    at  its 
mercy :  the  restrictions  on  banking  effectually  exclude  from  the 
field  all  efficient  competitors,  and  the  Treasury  must  submit  to 
any  terms,  however  extravagant,  which  the  directors  choose  to 
demand.     If  private  banks  offered  to  transact  any  branch  of  our 
pecuniary  affairs  on  more  reasonable  terms,  the  answer  of  ministers 
would  unavoidably  be,  *  Your  credit  is  not  such  that  we,  as  guar- 
dians of  the  public  interest,  can  entrust  you  with  the  balances 
which  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  left  in  your  hands/     The 
proprietors  of  Bank  stock  have  thus  contrived  to  obtain  for  that 
establishment  exclusive  privileges,  which  effectually  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  rivals  ;  and  then  make  the  absence  of  all  other  banks 
of  undoubted  credit  the  ground  of  extorting  an  enormous  com- 
pensation for  managing  our  money  affairs.   Private  individuals  get 
their  business  transacted  without  any  compensation  beyond  that 
which  accrues  from  the  use  of  the  balances  which  they  allow  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  their  bankers ;  but,  although  the  state 
balances  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  England  bear  a 
much  higher  proportion  to  the  sum  total  of  the  national  transac- 
tions, than  the  balances  of  individuals  bear,  on  the  average,  to  the 
amount  of  their  banking  accounts,  the  public  allows  to  the  Bank 
of  England  not  only  the  profit  arising  from  the  employment  of  this 
balance,  which  cannot  fall  short  of  160,000Z.  per  annum,  but, 
over  and  above,  a  commission  amounting  to  260,000/.  per  annum. 
No  wonder  that  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  should  cling  tiwr- 
dicus  to  their  exclusive  privilege  of  acting  as  the  bankers  of  the 
state.  The  establishment  of  additional  joint-stock  companies,  with 
a  large  paid-up  capital,  would  in  a  very  few  years  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Treasury  to  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  50  per  cent. 
in  the  management  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  state. 

But  the  saving  which  would  accrue  from  a  more  economical 
management  of  these  affairs  is  one  of  the  least  advantages  which 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  result  from  releasing  the  trade 
of  banking  from  the  restrictions  by  which  it  is  now  hampered. 
Its  emancipation  would  raise  up  a  sound  system  of  credit  and 
accommodation,  which  has  been  long  familiar  to  our  northern 
neighbours,  but  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had  but  a  very  limited 
jexperience.  By  affording  facilities  to  the  formation  of  joint-stock 
companies,  government  would  succeed  in  gradually  correcting 
the  wretched  system  of  banking  which  has  hitherto  acted  as  a  drag 
upon  the  industry  of  England  :  the  public,  having  the  option  of 
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resorting  to  banks  of  undoubted  credit  and  solvency'^  wouTd  ^a-* 
dually  cease  to  entrust  their  pecuniary  transactions  to  establish-^ 
ments  which  cannot  offer  them  an  equal  assurance  of  stability,  A 
sound  system  of  banking  would  by  degrees  spread  itself  through 
the  country,  without  even  calling  upon  the  legislature  to  interfere 
positively  in  the  affairs  and  management  of  any  subsisting  banks. 
Private  banks  could  not  long  maintain  a  successful  competition 
against  the  superior  resources  of  joint-stock  companies.  Many  of 
the  advantages  which  Scotland  has  derived  from  a  correct  system 
of  banking  we  have  already  pointed  out ;  and  proportionate  to  the 
benefits  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  reaped  from 
the  operations  of  their  banks,  are  the  losses  which  we  have  sus- 
tained from  adhering  to  a  contrary  course.  Indeed,  with  respect 
to  this  very  important  branch  of  public  economy,  we  seem  desirous 
of  showing  how  well  we  can  move  in  fetters :  we  appear  willing 
to  clog  the  freedom  of  our  motions,  in  order  that  we  may  not  too 
rapidly  outrun  other  nations  in  the  race  of  prosperity. 

The  banking  system  of  our  neighbours  presents  three  great  and 
leading  features :  it  offers  to  the  frugal  a  safe  and  at  Uie  same 
time  a  profitable  depository  for  their  savings ;  the  industrious  it 
furnishes  v^ith  loans,  advanced  upon  cash-credits  ;  and  the  public 
at  large  it  provides  with  a  safe,  economical,  and  convenient  cir- 
culating medium.  The  utility  of  the  two  former  functions  is 
too  manifest  to  admit  of  dispute,  but  with  regard  to  the  latter 
function — that  of  providing  a  circulating  medium — it  is  stre- 
nuously contended  that  this  is  not  an  essential  feature  of,  but 
merely  an  adjunct  to,  the  system.  Tbose  who  hold  this  opinion 
urge  that,  although  the  Scotch  system  of  bankng  be  good  as  it 
stands  at  present,  it  would  be  still  better  without  this  adjunct, 
which  they  represent  as  an  unnecessary  and  even  injurious  excres- 
cence. From  these  views  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
our  unequivocal  dissent :  far  from  regarding  this  function  as  an 
excrescence,  which  might  be  lopped  off,  if  not  with  advantage,  at 
least  without  injury,  we  consider  it  as  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
^stem  practically  turns.  Our  readers  ueed  scarcely  be  reminded, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  important  transactions  of 
those  banks — receiving  deposits  and  advancing  loans  upon  cash- 
credits — is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  branches,  dispersed 
throughout  the  various  districts  of  that  country ;  the  expense  of 
maintaining  these  local  establishments  is  considerable,  and  would, 
unquestionably,  exceed  any  profit  which  could  accrue  to  the  parent 
bank,  from  its  deposit  and  cash-credit  transactions  alone :  the 
loss  thus  occasioned  is  now  made  up  to  the  parent  banks  by  the 
profit  derived  from  the  circulation  of  their  notes.  If  the  parent 
banks  were  deprived  of  this  source  of  emolumeut,  it  cannot  admit 
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of  a  doubt  that  all^  or  at  least  nearly  all^  the  braHohea  would  be 
relinquished.  In  some  towns  and  populous  places^  they  mif^t 
clear  their  expenses  and  maintain  their  ground^  even  if  this  pre- 
mium were  withdrawn;  but  from  the  poorer  and  more  thinly 
populated  districts^  wherfe  the  accommodation  which  they  furnish 
IS  most  wanted)  and^  perhaps^  most  useful^  they  would  infallibly 
disappear*  The  witnesses  examined  by  ihe  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  principles  and 
practical  operation  of  the  system^  were  very  closely  questioned  as  to 
this  point ;  and  their  uniform  answer  was>  that  without  the  profit 
arising  from  the  circulation  of  a  paper  currency  undei*  five  poundsi 
the  branch  banks  could  not  be  continued,  the  commission  of  one 
per  cent,  (which  is  the  difference  between  the  interest  allowed  upon 
deposits  and  that  charged  on  advances  made  under  cash-credits) 
not  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  defray  the  Unavoidable  expenses 
of  such  establishments  in  thinly^populated  districts  and  small 
towns,  where  the  amount  of  the  business  transacted  is  necessarily 
limited*  It  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  members  composing 
that  committee,  diat,  either  by  allowing  so  much  less  interest  upon 
deposits,  or  charging  so  much  more  interest  upoti  cUsh-credit  loans, 
the  banks  of  Scotland  might  make  tip  for  the  loss  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  discontinuance  of  paper  money.  This  sugges- 
tion the  witnesses  effectually  rebutted^  by  observing  that  either  of 
these  two  modes  of  supplying  the  defalcation  which  would  arise 
from  the  withdravral  of  a  paper  currency,  would  inevitably  prove 
fatal,  at  least  to  the  cash-credit  branch  of  the  system.  The  interest 
allowed  upon  deposits  is  always  reduced  to  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
it  can  be  maintained  Without  driving  away  the  capital  ilow  entrusted 
to  the  management  of  the  Scotch  bankers  t  an  additional  reduc- 
tion, even  of  a  very  trifling  amount^  might,  and  unquestionably 
would,  force  a  vefy  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  body 
of  depositors  to  withdraw  their  funds,  and  seek  out  for  another 
and  more  profitable  channel  of  investment.  The  interest  now 
allowed  upon  bank-deposits  is  less  by  ten  shillings  per  cent* 
than  could  be  obtained  on  private  loans ;  but  the  superior  credit 
of  the  banks^  as  well  as  various  other  advantages  incident  to  this 
niode  of  investment,  induce  capitalists  to  give  it  the  preference. 
If,  however,  the  rate  of  interest,  already  below  the  average 
level  of  what  is  obtained  on  private  loans,  should  be  still 
further  reduced,  it  is  certain  that  the  capitalist  would  no  longer 
transact  his  affairs  through  the  medium  of  the  banks,  but 
would,  rather  than  consent  to  a  further  sacrifice^  expose  himself 
to  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  dealing  directly  with  the  private 
borrower*  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  augment  tiie  profits  of 
the  Scotch  banks,  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  upon 
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deposits  still  fyrtber  below  the  average  rate  of  interest  in  the 
general  money-market  of  the  empire^  would  unavoidably  fail^  It 
wottldj  indeed^  appear  about  as  rational^  as  well  as  effectual,  as 
en  attempt)  by  means  of  a  sievei  to  keep  the  water  of  one  side  of 
a  stream  higher  than  the  level  of  the  same  channel  on  the  other 
side^  The  bankers  of  Scotland  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  repute* 
tion  of  being  not  only  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  their  own 
business^  but  also  pretty  much  alive  to  their  own  interests }  and 
we  may,  therefore,  be  well  assured  that  this  wary»  sagacious,  and 
intelligent  class  of  traders  never  allow  a  rate  of  interest  upon  de- 
posits which  exceeds  by  a  single  shilling  what  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  retain  the  capital  now  entrusted  to  their  management* 
Comparing  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  from  the  withdrawal 
of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  money  which  now  passes 
through  their  hands,  with  the  profit  which  would  accrue  from 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  upon  the  remainder^  they 
ahrive  at  the  practical  conclusioui  that  the  former  would  morQ 
than  counterbalance  the  latter. 

Ecjually  futile  would  pfove  the  endeavour  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  revenue  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  a  paper 
circulating  medium,  by  the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  is  now  charged  upon  loans  advanced  on  cash-credits.  Thjb 
rate  of  interest  charged  upon  these  loans  is  already  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  the  money-markets  The  borrowers  are 
willing  to  bear  this  extra  charge  rather  thati  encounter  the  trouble 
and  delay  which  generally  emberrass  all  applications  to  private 
capitalists :  but  if  the  banks  should  raise  the  interest  charged 
upon  cash-credit  loans  still  higher  above  the  average  level  of  the 
money-market,  it  would  inevitably  hate  the  effect  of  driving  at 
least  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  class  of  borrowers  to  deal  di-^ 
rectly  with  the  class  of  lenders ;  and  the  additional  profit  Mrhieh 
would  accrue  on  the  loans  advanced  to  the  lesser  nutiiber,  which 
might,  perhaps,  still  continue  to  deal  with  the  bank,  would  not 
countervail  the  unavoidable  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  its  presetit 
custom.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  practical  result  would  be 
precisely  the  same ;  if  the  banks  reduced  too  low  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest upon  deposits,  they  would  have  less  to  lend  ;  if  they  charged 
too  high  an  interest  upon  loans,  they  would  diminish  the  number 
of  borrowers :  and  hence  would  unavoidably  follow  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  various  branches  now  maintained  by  the  parent 
institutions. 

It  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted,  that  the  establishment  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  for  the  purpose  Of  employing  in  discounting 
bills  of  exchange  such  balatices  as  might  be  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  theur  customers^  would  be  an  important  improve- 
ment 
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tnent  upon  our  present  practice  o(  banking.  Commercial  capi^ 
talists  would  by  this  means  be  furnished  with  safe  depositories 
for  such  small  balances  as  would  be  required  for  conducting 
their  daily  transactions;  the  aggregate  of  these  balances  would 
afford  a  supply  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  discounting  good 
bills  of  exchange  ;  and  the  credit  of  joint-stock  companies  would 
secure  the  resources  of  these  institutions  from  being  crippled  by 
the  influence  of  those  circumstances  which  so  often  induce  the 
customers  of  private  banks  to  withdraw  their  balances  with  the 
abruptness  of  terror.  But  although  this  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement on  our  subsisting  practice,  it  would  still  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  efiiciency  and  utility  of  the  system  which,  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  has  prevailed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  :  and, 
in  spite  of  old  Hesiod's  maxim,  no  statesman,  who  is  master  of 
his  craft,  will  content  himself  with  half  an  advantage  when  the 
whole  is  practically  within  his  reach.  No  community  can  derive 
from  banking  all  the  advantages  which  the  practice  is  capable 
of  yielding,  until  establishments  have  been  everywhere  organized, 
on  principles  which  must  attract  to  these  reservoirs  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  each  district,  to  be  then  laid  out  in  encouraging 
enterprise  and  developing  the  resources  of  productive  industry. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points — 

*  It  is  astonishing,'  observes  Mr.  Scrope,  *■  to  what  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients persons  are  driven  in  England  for  the  utilization  of  what- 
ever small  sums  they  have  saved,  in  consequence  of  the  English 
banks  not  allowing  interest  upon  deposits.  The  establishment  of 
savings'-banks  was  of  incalculable  advantage  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
amount  of  deposits  in  them  being  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
poundsy  the  difficulty  of  placing  out  larger  sums  vnth  safety  has  led 
to  much  destruction  of  capital^  and  great  individual  misery.  In  a 
small  country  district,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  writer,  two  attor- 
nies  have  successively  failed,  within  a  few  years  one  of  the  other ; 
the  first  to  an  amount  of  near  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  second 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand.  The  creditors  of  both,  on  ex- 
amination, were  found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  old  servants,  re- 
tired tradesmen,  and  farmers,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such 
persons,  who  had  deposited  their  small  fortime^  with  either  attorney 
on  his  personal  responsibility.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  had  there 
been  a  bank  of  acknowledged  security  in  this  district,  which,  like  the 
Scotch  banks,  allowed  a  fair  interest  on  deposits  of  any  amount,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  property  would  have  been 
lodged  there  in  safety,  and  hundreds  of  individuals  preserved  in  a 
state  of  comfort,  who  are  now  reduced  in  their  old  age  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  parish  paupers.* 

Our  own  experience  enables  us  fully  to  corroborate  this  state- 
ment ;  we  have  personally  witnessed  several  instances  of  a  similar 
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kind^  in  which  either  the  failure  of  iilsolvetit  attomies,  or  country 
banks  which  allowed  interest  upon  deposits,  has  overwhelmed  4 
very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  at  once 
with  poverty  and  despair.  But  however  useful  the  northern  banks 
may  be^  as  depositories  for  the  savings  of  the  economical  classes^ 
they  are  still  more  valuable  to  the  public,  on  account  of  the  en- 
couragement which,  through  their  system  of  cash-credits,  they 
hold  out  to  enterprise  and  industry.  Their  managers  are  impelled 
by  the  most  powerful  motives  to  exert  themselves  in  discovering  a 
lucrative  method  of  laying  out  the  capital  placed  in  their  hands : 
this  being  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  get  back  the  interest 
which  they  allow  upon  deposits*  It  is  their  prime  object  and 
business  to  search  for  instruments  fit  to  render  productive  the 
capital  entrusted  to  their  management;  and  these  instruments  can 
be  found  only  in  that  class  of  men  who,  possessing  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  industry,  are  destitute  of  the  capital  required  for  the 
undertakings  in  which  their  enterprise  may  lead  them  to  engage^ 
The  bankers  are  to  the  full  as  anxious  to  discover  persons  of 
this  description,  in  order  to  lend,  as  these  persons  themselves 
can  possibly  be  to  find  out  capitalists  from  whom  they  may 
borrow.  It  is  this  saving  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and 
encouragement  to  industry  on  the  other,  which  have  mainly  con« 
tributed  to  the  advances  which  Scotland  is  acknowledged  to  have 
made  in  wealth  and  prosperity  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  present  banking  system,  the  people 
of  that  country  had  no  safe  depositories  in  which  they  could  have 
placed  small  savings  ;  hence  their  savings  were  hoarded  up,  and 
remained  unproductive,  both  to  the  owners  and  the  community. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  every  shilling  which 
an  economical  member  of  the  community  is  enabled  to  save  is 
instantly  carried  to  the  local  bank,  whence  it  passes  into  the  hands 
of  some  industrious  and  enterprising  person^  who  will  employ  it 
profitably. 

Another  observation  may  be  added  in  this  place.  Banks, 
which,  by  their  credit  and  known  solidity,  have  conciliated  public 
confidence  so  far  as  to  attract  into  their  coffers  the  aggregate 
savings  of  each  district,  in  the  form  of  deposits,  bearing  interest, 
are  equally  useful  everywhere :  they  stimulate  to  industry  and 
economy  the  artisan  and  mechanic,  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
labourer.  But  the  practice  of  granting  cash-credits  appears  less 
indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  the  commercial  than  for  the  wants 
of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  little  shopkeeper  or  tradesman  of 
fair  character  can  easily  get  goods  on  credit  from  some  wholesale 
dealer  ;  the  want  of  capital  does  not,  therefore,  utterly  preclude 
any  individual  belonging  to  this  class  from  commencing  business 
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on  his  own  account :  but  the  former  who  wants  capital  has  no 
resource  of  this  kind ;  whatever  improvements  he  may  desire  to 
accomplish  must  be  delayed  in  every  instance,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  altogether  relinquished,  because  he  cannot  com- 
mand the  means  required  to  carry  them  into  execution.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  impediment  to  agricultural  improvement  might  be 
obviated  by  a  loan  advanced  to  the  farmer  by  some  private  friend  or 
by  a  bank ;  but  granting  that  th(^  necessary  accommodation  could 
be  thus  obtained,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  much  more  expensive 
to  the  party  accommodated  than  a  cash^credit  of  equal  efficiency. 
Under  the  system  of  cash^credits,  a  maximum  is  fixed,  above  which 
the  borrower  is  not  allowed  to  draw  upon  the  bank ;  but  he  is 
not  obliged  to  take  the  whole  of  this  at  once,  and,  in  consequence, 
pay  interest  upon  it :  he  draws  it  out  gradually,  as  his  necessities 
require,  and  interest  is  charged  only  from  the  time  when  each 
particular  sum  is  drawn  out;  on  the  other  band,  he  is  not  only 
allowed,  but  expected,  to  pay  into  the  bank  the  proceeds  of  the 
produce  of  his  farm,  which  from  time  to  time  he  disposes  of  in 
the  market ;  and  on  these  payments  interest  is  also  allowed  on  the 
credit  side  of  his  account.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
farmer  who  conducu  his  affieiirs  with  the  aid  of  a  cash*credit, 
never  pays  interest  for  more  money  than  he  actually  employs  in 
his  business,  nor  keeps  a  pound  lying  idle  and  unproductive  in 
his  desk.  This  economy  of  capital  forms  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
banking  system  of  the  North,  and  gives  the  industrious  classes 
there,  in  all  their  operations,  a  very  great  advantage  over  ours. 
When  an  English  farmer  sells  any  portion  of  his  produce,  he  has 
generally  no  alternative  which  can  serve  his  purposes  better  than 
to  keep  the  proceeds  locked  up  in  bis  drawer  until  the  next  rent- 
day.  He  may,  it  is  true,  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  some  country 
banker,—- but  then  he  can  get  no  interest  for  it ;  and,  besides,  the 
banker  may  fail.  The  resu)t  of  this  absence  of  the  stimulus  of 
profit  on  the  one  hand,  combined  with  the  fear  of  loss  on  the  other, 
is,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
in  this  country  remains,  during  intervals  of  considerable  length, 
absolutely  idle.  The  individual  loss  thus  incurred  by  each  farmer 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  public 
is,  unquestionably,  of  very  great  amount.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  banking  system  of  our  northern  neighbours,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  mass  of  capital  is  in  a  state  of  constant  circula- 
tion ;  no  portion,  however  minute,  remains  for  the  space  of  one  day 
stagnant.  The  Scottish  system  of  banking  may  therefore  claim  the 
merit  of  producing  the  greatest  practicable  results  with  the  least  ex* 
penditure  of  means.  Compared  with  England,  the  araountof  capital 
employed  in  productive  industry  in  the  sister  kingdom,  appears  in* 
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considera|>le  i  but  the  facilitj  m  w«1I  as  raf^dity  with  whiefa  this  oapi^ 
tal  circulates  more  than  compensates  for  this  deficiency :  and  takmg 
into  consideration  the  different  extent  of  the  surfaces  over  which 
they  are  spread,  it  may  be  asserted,  on  the  best  grounds,  that  the 
scanty  capital  of  Scotland  yields  annually  a  larger  produce,  both  to 
the  owners  and  the  public  at  large,  than  the  much  more  abun- 
dant capital  of  England;  it  being  well  known,  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  system  of  deposits   and  cash«credit8,  a  given 
extent  of  land  may  be  equally  well  cultivated  with  two-thirds  or 
perhaps  one>»half  of  the  capital  which  would  be  required  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  England,  where  it  may  be  assumed  that,  com- 
bining time  with  amount,  one-half  of  the  whole  farming  capital 
remains  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  and,  by  consequence,  unpro^ 
ductive.    It  is  also  clear,  that  under  the  Northern  system,  capital 
must  be  more  equally  diffused  than  it  is  in  England  4  the  surplus 
of  the  wealthy  farmer  passes  without  delay  into  the  bank  reservoir, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  his  less  opulent  neigh^    . 
hour,  who  stands  in  need  of  temporary  assistance.     In  England, 
the  agriculturist  who  possesses  capital  sufficient  to  meet  the  most 
expensive  seasons  or  emergencies,  must  at  certain  times  have  a 
considerable  portion  lying  dead  upon  his  hands ;  while  the  tillage 
of  farms  in  his  vicinity,  occupied  by  less   fortunate   persons, 
languishes  for  want  of  funds.     Hence  a  double  injury :  the  rich 
agriculturist  loses  from  an  overplus,  and  the  poor  one  from  a 
defective  supply  of  capital.     Umler  the  Scottisn  system,  on  the 
contrary,  the  supply  is  mvariably  and  regularly  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  each  individual  at  every  season ;  the  ridi  man  need  not 
beat  the  expense  of  more  capital  than  can  be  profitably  absorbed 
in  his  business ;   and  his  poorer  neighbour,  of  fair  reputation  for 
honesty  and  industry,  may  always  command  an  abundant  supply*. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  manifest,*  that  pecuniary  accom- 
modation, by  way  of  private   loan,  is  not  only  more  expensive 
when  procured,  but  incalculably  more  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
than  it  is  under  the  cash-credit  system  of  Scotland.      Private 
individuals  who  lend  upon  personal  security,  incur  at  all  times  a 
very  considerable  risk  of  losing  their  money ;  fully  occupied,  in 
general,  with  their  own  pursuits,  they  have  no  leisure  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  their  debtors ;  and  if  they  enjoyed  the  leisure  required  for 
this  purpose,  they  possess  no  means  of  acquiring  much  information 
as  to  this  point,  which  may  be  useful  to  them ;  hence  it  occurs  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  money  lent  upon  personal  security  is  finally 
lost  to  the  owner.    Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may,  therefore, 
tay  that  the  practice  is  unknown  in  England  i  however  industrious 
and  steady  a  poor  man  may  show  himself  in  this  country,  he  can 
nurely^  if  ever>  obtain  a  Loan  of  money  upon  his  own  personal 
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security ;  and  still  more  rarely  can  he  prevail  upon  any  persons  of 
substance  to  become  bound  for  him,  if  he  should  meet  with  a 
capitalist  willing  to  accommodate  him  on  these  terms.  But  the 
money  lent  under  cash-credits  is  advanced  upon  a  system  which 
almost  infallibly  ensures  its  repayment.  It  is  the  first  object  of 
a  Scotch  banker  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  person  who 
applies  to  him  for  a  cash-credit,  and,  from  the  moment  in  which 
this  accommodation  is  granted,  it  becomes  his  regular  and  inces^ 
sant  business  to  watch  with  Uie  utmost  care  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  his  debtor ;  and  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  this 
object,  he  requires  little  further  aid  than  that  which  is  furnished 
him  by  his  own  books.  By  examining  the  accounts  of  any  person 
accommodated  with  a  cash-credit,  he  can  tell  at  once  and  at  any 
period  whether  his  debtor  is  relaxing  in  industry,  and  whether,  in 
consequence,  any  portion  of  the  capital  lent  runs  the  risk  of  being 
lost  The  moment  such  a  person  ceases  to  pay  into,  as  well  as 
draw  from,  the  bank,  the  suspicions  of  the  manager  become 
excited ;  an  explanation  is  instandy  demanded,  and  if  this  should 
not  prove  satisfactory,  the  cash-credit  is  withdrawn,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  rigorously  enforced*  By  glancing  their  eyes 
once  or  twice  a  week  over  their  books,  the  managers  can  ascer^ 
tain  what  their  cash-credit  debtors  are  about,  and  how  they  are 
going  on,  very  nearly  as  well  as  if  they  accompanied  them  to  eveiy 
fair  or  market  in  the  district.  The  moment  any  commodity  is 
sold,  the  proceeds  are  eagerly  taken  to  the  bank :  firstly,  because 
this  tends  very  materially  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  borrower; 
and  secondly,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  lose,  even  for  a  single 
day,  the  interest  which  accrues  upon  deposits  from  the  hour  in 
which  they  are  lodged.  The  managers  of  the  Scotch  banks  thus 
constitute  a  species  of  social  police,  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
that  has  been  ever  known  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  :  they 
form  a  corps  of  thoroughly-organized  and  vigilant — what  shall  we 
call  them  ? — spies,  impelled  by  the  strong  impulse  of  interest  to 
watch  with  the  most  careful  attention  the  conduct  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  classes  engaged  in  productive  industry.  The  pro- 
digious influence  which  such  a  system  of  vigilant  inspection  and 
control  must  exercise  over  the  whole  of  the  industrious  popula- 
tion is  far  too  palpable  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  point  it  out  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

To  the  influence  of  this  admirably  organized  system  may 
justly  be  ascribed,  in  perhaps  a  more  especial  manner,  the  rapidity 
with  which  agriculture  has  advanced  in  Scotland,  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Whenever  the  landowners  of  any 
district  determined  upon  commencing  a  career  of  improvement, 
their  first  measure  has  generally  been  to  encourage  the  introduce- 
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tjon  of  a  branch  bank ;  and  few  are  the  instances  in  which  the 
advantages  anticipated  from  this  preliminary  step  have  not  been 
realized.  The  small  sums  saved  by  the  working  classes  were 
regularly  deposited  in  the  local  bank,  whence  they  found  their 
way  in  larger  masses  among  the  farmers  of  the  district.  Having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  this  capital,  in  the 
form  of  wages,  came  a  second  time  into  the  pockets  of  the 
labouring  classes,  who  added  to  their  previous  deposits  every 
shilling  which  they  could  save  from  their  weekly  earnings.  There 
18,  therefore,  good  ground  for  asserting  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Scotland  has  been  reclaimed  and  im* 
proved  not  only  by  the  labour,  but  also  by  the  savings,  of  the 
working  peasantry :  a  result  which  has  been  alike  beneficial  to  all 
the  parties  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  To  the  land- 
lord it  has  proved  the  source  of  an  augmented  rent ;  to  the  farmer 
it  has  yielded  a  handsome  profit,  over  and  above  the  interest  paid 
for  the  capital  which  he  borrowed  of  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  his  improvements ;  and  to  the  working  classes  it  has 

E roved  the  means  of  furnishing  not  only  constant  employment,  but  a 
igher  compensation  for  their  labour.  The  capital  saved  and  depo- 
sited in  the  banks  by  this  class  has  enabled  the  farmers  of  every  dis* 
trict  to  undertake  agricultural  improvements  :  this  has  created  an 
additional  demand  for  labour,  and  raised  wages  ;  and  the  economy 
thus  encouraged  by  banks  for  deposits,  has  produced  a  reaction 
highly  favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  body  of  labourers.  Nor 
is  this,  however  important  in  itself,  the  only  advantage  which  such  a 
system  of  banking  holds  out  to  the  industrious  and  valuable  class  of 
day-labourers  ;  for  it  not  only  improves  their  circumstances  while 
they  continue  day-labourers,  but  at  all  times  and  in  every  district 
it  places  within  the  reach  of  all  the  individuals  of  this  class  who 
happen  to  possess  energy  and  enterprise,  the  means  of  emerging 
from  their  original  condition— of  passing  from  the  class  which  sells 
into  that  which  buys  labour.  From  the  mal-organization  of  our 
banking  establishments,  no  person  belonging  to  the  working  portion 
of  the  community,  whatever  may  be  his  industry  and  frugality, 
stands  much  chance  of  being  able  to  rise  from  his  original  station : 
in  order  to  effect  this,  he  must  begin  by  saving  the  capital,  without 
which  he  cannot  even  commence  his  career.  This,  it  is  evident, 
must  at  all  times  be  a  difiicult  and  tedious  acquisition.  The  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  life  must  be  consumed  in  scraping  together 
the  naeans  without  which  he  cannot  even  attempt  to  improve  his 
condition.  In  Scotland,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case — there 
the  ladder  of  social  advancement  is  practically  open  to  the  poorest 
bind  or  mechanic :  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  conduct  him  suc- 
cessfully and  certainly  to  the  top,  that  he  should  either  inherit  or 
VOL.  XLiii.  NO.  Lxxxvi,  2  A  save 
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Bave  the  capital  required  to  enable  him  to  eoiximencehis  pK)gre88 ; 
all  that  he  wants  is  the  possession  of  that  degree  of  resolution, 
industry,  and  frugality,  which  shall  inspire  confidence  among  his 
neighbours :  if  he  possesses  these  requisites^  the  capital  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  settmg  him  forward  in  life  will  be  instantly  and  even 
eagerly  placed  at  his  disposal.  We  are  borne  out  by  a  multitude 
of  facts  when  we  state  that  a  very  large  portion  of  thfe  most  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  of  the  agriculturists,  as  well  as  manufac- 
turers, of  Scotland,  consists  of  persons  who  have  emerged  front 
the  class  of  working  labourers, — who  began  the  world  without 
any  capital  of  their  own,  and  owe  their  present  eflluence  en- 
tirely to  the  accommodation  which  their  early  good  conduct 
secured  to  them,  through  the  medium  of  cash-credits.  This 
inspires  the  peasantry  and  mechanics  of  the  north  with  feelings 
of  self-respect  and  independence^  which  are  seldom^  if  ever, 
found  among  the  same  classes  elsewhere.  According  to  the 
present  arrangements  of  England,  the  productive  portion  of 
the  community  is  divided  into  two  great  and  distinct  classes— 
the  class  of  capitalists,  who  hire  labour ;  and  the  working  clasS| 
who  let  their  labour  for  hire.  Between  these  is  placed  a  great—- 
an  almost  insuperable  barrier ;  in  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  this 
impediment  to  the  advancement  of  the  industrious  does  not  exist. 
To  the  humblest  individual  the  road  to  competence,  and  even  to 
the  greatest  affluence,  is  perfectly  open  fVom  the  beginning ;  and 
at  every  step  of  his  progress  he  finds  a  ready  supply  of  the  means 
requireid  for  the  prosecution  of  any  undertaking  m  which  he  may 
choose  to  engage. 

The  interests  of  our  agriculturists  of  every  degree  ikre  deeply 
involved  in  the  introduction  of  a  sound  system  of  banking:  to 
the  class  of  landowners,  more  especially)  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  :  in  its  practical  operation  it  would  veiy 
greatly  increase  the  competition  for  land,  and  consequently  aug*- 
ment  the  revenues  now  derived  from  that  species  of  property. 
It  is  a  fact  which  must  attract  the  attention  of  every  English- 
man who  happens  to  visit  Scotland,  that  land  there  yields  to  the 
owner  a  much  higher  rent,  than  land  of  equal  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness either  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is, 
we  believe,  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  in  England  the  rise  of 
rents  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  addition  which  hu 
been  made  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil :  the  net  produce,  or 
landlord's  share,  bearing  now  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  for> 
merly  to  the  gross  produce,  and  consequently  to  the  capital  laid 
out  in  the  improvement  of  tillage.  Certain  economists  would  have 
Ais  believe  that  this  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  principle  which 
they  pretend  to  have  ditcoveredi  as  applicable  to  capital^  wbea 
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laid  out  ill  the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  they  dssure  us  that  the  last 
'  dose  of  capital  so  employed  knust  necessarily  yield  A  smaller 
fetum  of  produce  than  any  previous  dose  of  equal  amount,  and 
that  therefore  the  proportion  of  rent  to  gross  produce  must  di'^ 
minish  \vith  the  improvement  of  tillage/  Upon  this  argument  \i^^ 
beg  to  observe,  that  if  the  del  produce  or  reUt  of  land  must 
diminish  in  its  proportion  to  the  gross  produce,  according  to  A 
general  principle  regulating  the  profits  of  additional  capital  wheti 
laid  out  in  the  culdvatidn  of  land^  tve  might  expect  to  fiud  it 
operating  everywhere  alike:  but  this  is  not  borne  dut  by  the 
experience  of  the  practical  cultivator }  oti  the  contrary,  it  is  a  ^Vell 
known  fact,  that  while  in  England  the  net  produce  or  rent  of 
land  has  diminished  in  proportion*  to  the  mss  produce,  the  rent 
or  net  produce  of  land  in  ScotUnd  has  in  its  proportion  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  gross  amount  of  the  improved  produce. 
The  rent  of  land  in  England  is  generally  calculated  at  one^fifth, 
Seldom  at  mdre  than  one-third,  of  the  grosft  produce ;  the  rent 
of  improved  hnd  in  Scotland  Itmounts  generally  to  one-half,  some- 
times, we  suspect,  to  two-thirds,  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil. 
A  part  of  this  difierence  may,  no  doubt,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
totnparative  .exemption  of  the  northern  division  of  the  empire  from 
the  payment  of  tithes  and  poor-rates;  but  after  making  the  most 
ample  allowance  which  can  be  required  oti  account  of  these  two 
charges  incident  to  the  occupation  of  farms  in  England,  there 
will  still  appear  a  very  considerable  excess  in  the  proportion  of 
Scottish  rents  to  gross  produce,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  some 
other  cause.  Now  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  advantage-^ 
this  proportionate  excess  of  revenue  derived  from  land — arises 
chiefly  from  the  operation  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking ;  and 
it  arises,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  following  manner. 

In  many  parts  of  this  country,  estates  continue  still  to  be 
let  on  the  ancient  system,  in  small  farms  ;  the  occupiers  of 
this  class  of  farms  seldom  possess  the  capital  required  for  their 

t roper  cultivation,  and  there  are  no  banking  establishments  at 
and  which  can  make  up  this  deficiency ;  hence  the  land  is  im- 
perfectly tilled,  the  gross  produce  small,  and  the  rent  low.  A  Very 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  of  England  has,  however, 
heen  te-modelled  upon  the  modern  system^  and  thrown  into  large 
hrms.  But  these  farms  can  only  be  occupied  by  wealthy  capital- 
^ts,  who  are  accustomed  to  live  in  an  expensive,  and  sometimes 
^n  in  an  extravagant  manner :  it  is  manifest,  that  this  excess 
^f  expenditure  must  be  replaced  out  of  the  crop,  and  hence  it 
arises,  that  although  the  gross  produce  raised  on  these  farms  is 
equal,  perhaps,  to  that  which  is  raised  on  land  of  similar  quality 
^  Scotland,  still  the  aurplus  revenue  of  the  owner  is  much  smaller. 
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The  rent  of  large  farms  in  the  south  must  be  governed  by  the 
habits  of  the  class  of  farmers  who  alone  possess  sufficient  capital 
to  occupy  them :  the  little  farmer,  who  possesses  no  capital,  and 
has  nothing  to  recommend  him  except  his  industry  and  economy, 
is  utterly  precluded  from  becoming  a  competitor  for  one  of  these 
farms.  But  mark  the  difference  with  regard  to  the  fanns  of  Scot- 
land. Here  the  landowner  has  it  in  his  power  to  avail  himself  of 
a  competition  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  class  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  it  is  not  confined,  aa  in  England, 
to  those  who  are  already  possessed  of  the  necessary  amount  of 
capital,  but  it  takes  in  every  cultivator,  however  humble  his  con- 
dition, provided  he  comes  forward  with  an  established  reputation 
for  good  conduct  and  industry.  These  qualifications,  which  pe- 
culiarly fit  him  for  the  successful  occupation  of  a  farm,  con- 
stitute the  strongest  recommendation  which  he  can  present  to  the 
managers  of  a  Scotch  bank.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss 
for  capital  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking.  Farmers  of  this 
description  will  naturally  live  in  a  more  economical  manner  than 
could  be  expected  of  men  who  possess  a  considerable  capital ; 
hence  they  combine  every  requisite  which  a  landlord  can  desire 
in  a  tenant.  I'hey  possess  great  practical  skill  in  an  avocation 
to  which  they  have  been  regularly  trained ;  they  are  perseveringly 
industrious — and  economical  to  a  degree  which  borders  even  upon 
penuriousness ;  and  the  capital  of  which  they  are  destitute  is 
readily  and  even  eagerly  furnished  them  out  of  the  accumulated 
savings  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  In  Scotland,  the 
rent  of  land  is,  therefore,  regulated  by  the  amount  which  the  com- 
mand of  capital  enables  this  industrious  and  economical  body  of 
cultivators  to  pay  for  their  farms.  Industry  and  economy  become 
thus  the  efficient  regulators  of  rent  in  that  part  of  the  empire  ;  in 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  expensive  habits  of  that  class  of 
capitalists,  who  alone  possess  the  means  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pation of  large  farms,  constitute  the  general  regulators  of  the 
surplus  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the  landlord. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  the  cost  of  labour  forms 
a  very  important  item  in  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  land.  Admitting  that  the  land- 
owners of  this  country  have  been  considerable  gainers  from  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  upon  their  estates  by  large 
farmers,  it  is,  we  think,  quite  certain,  that  if  capital  to  an  equal 
amount  had  been  laid  out  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  small  farmers,  (supposing  them  to  be  possessed  of  equal  skill 
and  energy,)  it  would  have  been  productive  of  a  much  greater 
effect.  Experience  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  per- 
son practically  conversant  with  agriculture^  that  the  small  farmer 
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who  lays  out  a  given  amount  of  capital  in  paying  the  wages  of 
labour — who  looks  to  everything  himself^  and  who,  instead  of 
saying  to  his  workmen,  *  Go  and  execute  the  task  which  is  set 
out  for  you/  says,  *  Let  us  go  and  dig  together,'  will  obtain  for  his 
money  much  more  labour  than  a  gentleman  farmer.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  agriculturists,  that  the  labourers  of  the  present  day 
perform  much  less  work  than  their  predecessors  thirty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  Under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  small 
farmer,  the  labourer  is  furnished  with  no  opportunity  of  loiter- 
ing or  neglecting  his  work;  but  when  he  works  for  a  large  far- 
mer, under  the  occasional  superintendence  of  a  hireling  looker, 
he  is  set  free  from  all  efficient  controul,  and  performs  for  his  hire 
just  as  much  work  as  his  conscience  dictates.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  a  given  quantity  of  labour — not  a  given  number  of  labourers 
— costs  a  large  farmer  probably  twice  as  much  as  the  same  quan- 
tity of  labour  costs  the  small  farmer  ;  and  this  extra  cost  of 
labour  must  ultimately  fall  upon  the  landowner,  and  diminish  the 
amount  of  his  rent. 

The  banking  system  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it,  in  most  in- 
stances, unnecessary  for  the  landowners  to  have  recourse  to  a 
practice  which  has  worked  so  much  injury  to  the  peasantry  of 
England — that  of  consolidating  and  enlarging  farms  ;  and  even 
where  it  has  been  adopted,  it  has  not  been  pushed  to  the  same 
pernicious  extent  as  in  the  improved  districts  of  this  country.  A 
writer,*  possessed  of  extensive  knowledge  of  this  subject,  states 
that,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  which  he  had  per- 
sonally surveyed,  he  found  farms  to  vary  in  extent  from  twenty-five 
to  four  hundred  acres,  the  average  being  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  But  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  husbandry  of  Scotland  is  the 
important  fact,  that  the  occupier  of  twenty-five  acres  cultivates  his 
little  farm  with  as  much  energy  and  intelligence  as  his  neighbour, 
who  holds,  perhaps,  four  hundred.  By  the  same  authority  which 
we  have  already  cited  we  are  told  that  even  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
the  country  many  farmers  who,  in  point  of  hard  work,  mean  ac- 
commodation, plain  living,  are  on  a  level  with,  or  perhaps  below, 
the  ordinary  condition  of  an  English  day-labourer,  still  possess 
great  agricultural  skill,  and  exhibit  remarkable  examples  of  correct 
and  successful  cultivation ;  while,  among  the  more  opulent  and 
independent  farmers,  who  live  in  the  easiest  style,  there  is  a  very 
general  spirit  of  industry,  accompanied  by  the  closest  application 
to  business.  The  landowners  of  England,  when  desirous  to  im- 
prove their  estates,  have  in  general  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
their  little  tenantry,  because  this  class  of  occupiers  was  destitute 
both  of  the  capital  and  the  knowledge  indispensable  for  the  pro- 

*  Robertson's  Rural  RecoUectioD8|  p.  536. 
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secution  of  improvement.  But  nmong  our  oeigbbour^i  this^ 
change  was  not  found  to  be  a  necessary  preliminaiy  of  improve* 
mept.  The  accommodation  fMrnisbed  by  cas^-credit^  ha^  enabled 
the  small  farmer  of  Scotland  to  become  the  efficient  improver  of 
his  limited  tract  of  land  ;  it  is,  no  doubty  true,  tba(  some  of  those 
who  occupied  land  undt^r  the  ancient  system  as  cottiers,  have  been 
pushed  into  the  condition  of  day*labourers ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that,  if  possessed  of  energy  and  activity,  the  means  of  emerging 
from  this  condition  have  been  always  within  their  reach.  In  the 
south,  the  changes  effected  in  the  rural  economy  of  our  improved 
districts  have  been  followed  by  consequences  of  a  much  darker 
complexion  :  wherever  the  system  of  consolidating  farms  has  been 
adopted,  |be  whole  body  of  ancient  occupiers  has  been  displaced, 
in  order  to  ms^ke  room  for  wefilthy  capitalists ;  the  little  farmers 
have  consequently  sunk  into  day*labourers,  and  it  would  fippear 
scarcely  less  than  a  miracle,  that  i^ny  one  of  them  should  now 
supceed  ip  emerging  from  the  pauper  class  to  which  he  has  been 
degraded. 

If  a  sounder  practice  of  banking  had  been  organized  in  this 
country,  it  would  have  enabled  landlords  to  dispense  with  the  sys- 
tem which  has  reduced  their  old  tenants  to  the  condition  of  day- 
labourers.  It  is  from  the  want  of  properly  organized  institutions 
for  banking,  that  the  capital  requKed  for  the  improvement  of 
tillage  has  in  this  country  become,  unluckily,  separated  froip 
the  economical  practice  of  this  important  branch  of  industry : 
the  large  farmers  nearly  monopolize  all  the  capital  embarked 
in  agriculture ;  but  in  its  actual  outlay,  this  capital  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  it  would  have  gone,  if  expended  under  the  frugal 
management  of  the  class  of  little  farmers.  Hence  we  see,  in 
the  practice  pf  agriculture,  on  the  one  hand,  the  applipation  of 
capital  without  economy  or  management ;  on  the  other,  economy 
and  management  without  the  possession  of  adequate  capital.  If 
any  arrangements  or  institutions  could,  therefore,  be  devised, 
which  would  place  within  the  reach  of  the  small  farmer  the 
capital  which  is  now  engrossed  almost  entirely  by  the  iarge 
farmer,  or  confer  upon  the  latter  the  ability  to  conduct  his  opera- 
tions with  the  economy  and  frugality  which  characterize  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  former,  agriculture  would  gradufilly  arrive  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  improvement.  That  the  large  farmer,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  looker,  contrives  to  occupy  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  should  ever  rival  the  economy  with  which  a  small  farmer 
conducts  the  tillage  of  one  hundred  acres,  it  would  manifestly 
be  vain  to  expect ;  the  only  alternative  which  is,  therefore,  left 
for  those  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture^ is,  to  organize  a  system  of  banking  which  will  accom- 
modate 
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modatc  th^  little  fiu-roar  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  capital 
which  he  want«  for  the  profitable  practice  of  hi3  art. 

It  cannot  be  di$putecl,  that  if  the  occupier  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  should  possess  sufiicient  capital  to  make  his  farm  yield,  ia 
thegrossyOne^tenth  part  of  the  produce  grown  upon  one  thousand 
occupied  by  a  large  farmer,  his  more  frugal  habit§  of  living,  and 
more  economical  expenditure  in  the  wages  of  labour,  would  leave 
a  much  larger  surplus  as  the  share  of  the  landlord.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  not  occupied  by  the  class 
of  small  farmers,  is,  from  their  deficiency  of  capital,  considerably 
less  ia  amount  than  that  which  is  grown  upon  an  equal  extent  of 
surface  by  the  large  and  opulent  farmers ;  but  even  under  this 
disadvantage  their  more  careful  management  enables  the  race  of 
small  farmers  to  pay  their  landlords,  in  most  c^ses,  at  leasit  an 
equal  rent,  But  supposing  their  capital  to  be  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  large  farmers,  the  expenses  incurred  in  cultivation  being 
less,  it  amounts  to  demoQstration  that  they  could  pay  a  higher 
rent  for  their  farms« 

It  is,  no  doubt|  true,  that  the  occupation  of  land  in  small  farms 
requires  on  the  part  of  the  owner  an  augmented  outlay  of  capital 
in  the  construction  of  farm  buildings :  the  construction  of  ten 
homesteads,  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  farms  of  one  hundred 
acres  each,  being  more  expensive  tlian  the  construction  of  one 
homestead  for  the  occupation  of  one  thousand  acres.  We  rather 
apprehend,  however,  that  the  excess  qf  outlay  required  for  such  a 
purpose  is  generally  magnified  in  the  minds  of  landowners  beyond 
the  real  truth.  They  keep  in  view  the  expensive  accommodation 
required  for  the  one  large  farmer,  and  in  thinking  of  ten  home- 
steads they  can  hardly  abstract  their  minds  from  similar  esta- 
blishments. But  it  is  manifest,  that  ten  farm-houses  and  home- 
steads which  would  answer  all  the  wishes  and  necessities  of  ten 
holders  of  one  hundred  acres,  might  be  built  at  an  expense  which 
would  pot  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  one  house  and  homestead  fit 
to  accommodate  the  one  opulent  occupier  of  a  thousand  acres. 
At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  by  combining  a  system 
of  banking  which  would  place  a  sufficient  supply  of  capital  within 
the  reach  of  the  small  farmers,  with  the  subdivision  of  a  large  farm 
of  one  thousand  acres  into  ten  small  farms  of  one  hundred  acres 
each,  the  owner  would  obtain  an  increase  of  revenue  greatly  over- 
balancing the  interest  of  any  capital  which  he  could  be  required 
to  lay  ov^t  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  an  arrangement  into 
effect. 

If  the  division  of  a  farm  of  one  thousand  acres  into  a  number 
of  smaller  farms  should  only  yield  an  increase  of  revenue  adequate 
^  cover  the  additional  expenditure  incurred  in  the  construction  of 
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fiarm  buildings,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  change  would  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  owner^  by  affording  him  a  much  better  se-* 
curity  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  rent :  in  all  times  of  agricul- 
tural vicissitudes,  the  small  occupiers  have  invariably  been  found 
more  regular  and  certain  in  their  payments  than  the  large  farmers. 
In  the  periods  of  severe  distress  through  which  the  agricultural 
classes  have  recently  passed,  the  losses  sustained  by  landowners 
arose  generally  from  the  failure  of  their  larger  tenants ;  seldom, 
or  perhaps  never,  from  that  of  the  little  farmer.  This,  indeed,  is 
a  consideration  which  acquires  additional  importance  from  the 
present  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes.  From  various  causes, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  in  this  place,  the  lai^e 
farmers  of  this  country  have  suffered  a  loss  of  capital,  whidi 
threatens  the  contraction,  if  not  the  extinction,  of  the  system  under 
which  they  cultivate ;  we,  in  a  word,  see  reason  to  suspect  that  in 
almost  every  district  of  the  empire  the  land-engrossing  system  is 
on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  and  that  the  landowners  will  be 
driven  to  look  out  for  a  substitute.  Their  own  interest  will  thus 
probably  force  them,  in  the  end,  to  adopt  a  sound  and  politic 
system  in  the  appropriation  of  land. 

It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  impracticable  to  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  bue  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  advantages— of  the  money 
profit — which  these  two  classes  (the  class  of  land-owners  and  the 
class  of  labour-owners)  reap  from  the  operation  of  the  Scottish 
system  of  banking  ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  calculation 
of  the  social  and  political  results  produced  by  institutions  which 
thus  apply  a  powerful  and  permanent  stimulus  to  the  industry  and 
economy  of  a  whole  community.  The  whole  working  population 
of  Scotland  live  and  habitually  act  under  the  impression  that 
nothing  except  their  own  sloth  and  misconduct  can  impede  their 
progress  in  the  road  to  wealth ;  the  desire  of  bettering  their 
condition  naturally  results  from  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
obtain  the  means  necessary  for  realizing  the  object  of  their 
wishes ;  and  in  this  manner  the  most  powerful  of  human  motives 
is  brought  to  bear  practically  and  unceasingly  upon  the  morals 
and  habits  of  the  whole  class.  We  therefore  concur  with  those 
who  ascribe  the  industry  and  economy  for  which  the  working 
classes  in  Scotland  appear  generally  so  distinguished,  mainly  if 
not  entirely  to  the  intluence  of  these  institutions.  We  are  also 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  that  system  of  banking 
the  comparative  lightness  of  the  burdens  borne  by  the  wealthier 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  and  relieving  the  indigent. 
Like  every  other  community,  the  population  of  Scotland  contains 
within  its  bosom  an  abundant  proportion  of  poor  persons ;  but 
very  few  destitute  paupers,  relying  for  support  upon  contributions 
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levied  upon  others.  The  indufttrious  and  able-bo(iMi  popula* 
tion  of  that  country,  however  poor,  is  not  placed  beyond  the 
influence  of  hope;  each  individual  hopes,  nay,  feels  confident, 
that  by  industry  and  frugality  he  may  better  his  condition ;  it  is 
only  in  some  urgent  and  unforeseen  extremity,  that  he  will  relin- 
quish this  expectation,  and,  by  accepting  alms,  forfeit  that 
reputation  for  industry,  and  independence,  which  alone  can 
enable  him  to  command  the  means  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  society. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  mass  of  the  industrious 
classes,  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  more  especially,  have  been 
plunged  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  despair  :  they  are  conscious 
that  no  degree  of  industry  and  economy  can  put  it  in  their  power  to 
emerge  from  their  original  condition,  because  there  are  no  institu- 
tions, like  the  Scotch  banks,  ready  to  assist  them  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  struggles  for  competence  and  independence. 
Owing  to  this  cause,  the  working  classes  in  the  south  have  been 
converted  into  a  caste,  like  the  pariahs, of  Hindoostan  :  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  community  there  is  a  wide  gulph,  which 
they  despair  of  being  ever  able  to  pass ;  hence  they  are  callous  to 
those  considerations  which  practically  prove  the  powerful  means  of 
instigating  to  good  conduct  and  industry.  They  become  neces- 
sarily careless  of  all  consequences,  and,  m  a  state  of  hopeless  and 
discontented  pauperism,  consume  in  unproductive  idleness  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  funds  which,  under  a  better  arrangement, 
would  make  an  incalculable  addition  to  their  own  comforts,  as 
well  as  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth. 

We  happen  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  a  country  parish 
into  which  the  modem  rage  for  enlarging  farms  has  not  yet  made  its 
way  :  it  contains  about  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  divided  into 
holdings  of  unequal  extent,  and  occupied  by  a  numerous  and  con- 
tented race  of  small  cultivators ;  few,  if  any,  farms  containing  less 
than  fifty,  and  none,  probably,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  The  labour  here  is  executed  almost  entirely  by  the  farmers 
and  their  families,  aided  by  hired  servants  who  live  in  the  house,  and 
are  in  every  respect  treated  by  their  employers  like  members  of  their 
own  families.  They  are,  indeed,  generally  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
some  neighbouring  farmer,  whose  smaller  occupation  or  numerous 
family  renders  it  practicable  for  him  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
some  of  his  children.  They  are  thus  in  all  respects  the  equals  of 
the  children  of  those  farmers  into  whose  families  they  enter  as  do- 
mestics ;  hence  it  frequently,  we  may,  indeed,  add  generally, 
happens  that  these  hired  servants  form  matrimonial  connexions 
with  the  sons  or  daughters  of  those  who  thus  become  their  tem- 
porary employers.  In  order  to  prepare  for  this  event,  and 
provide  the  means  of  stocking  a  small  farm,  both  parties — the 

male 
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male  and  t}i«  femaleT-^witb  scarcely  an  exception,  are  foiiud 
to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy.  It  often  happens  that  one 
of  tbes^  small  farms  is  well  and  sufficiently  stocked  hy  the  savings 
made  by  a  young  couple  of  hired  servants  between  the  age  of 
sixteen^  when  they  go  out  to  service,  and  five  or  six  and  twenty, 
when  they  may  find  it  prudent  to  marry.  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  persons  who  thus  begin  the  world  with  the  accumu- 
lation saved  from  their  yearly  wages  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
found  to  r^mit  either  in  economy  or  industry,  when  settled  upm 
a  small  farn)  occupied  on  their  own  account :  on  the  contrary,  they 
generally  become,  if  possible,  still  more  conspicuous  for  both  these 
qualities,  By  dint  of  perseverance  in  their  frugal  and  laborious 
career,  many  of  them  are,  in  the  course  of  time,  enabled  to  remove 
into  a  larger  farm ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  couple 
who  commence  their  life  on  one  of  the  smallest  farms,  end  it  on 
one  of  the  largest  which  the  parish  contains  f'*'  Svep  the  rent  which 
they  pay  for  the  land  appears  fully  equal  to  what  the  owners 
could  obtaip  by  throwing  their  estates  into  larger  farms ;  but  it 
mMSt  be  also  added  in  their  behalf,  that  throughout  the  whole 

*  Tnie  it  is^  that  in  ad^tion  to  the  paupers  already  descried,  t^e  parish  contaiu 
a  few  old  and  infirm  men,  destitute  of  relations ;  they  do  not,  however,  like  regularly 
trained  vagrants,  wander  over  the  country  at  large ;  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
limits  of  their  own  parish,  and  have  cetiain  days,  on  whiohi  atd)^r«nt  bouaes,  they 
regularly  receive  auns,  soqietimes  in  small  sums  of  money,  but  most)y  in  provisions. 
They  belong,  in  fact,  to  that  nearly  extinct  class  of  beggars,  so  exquisitely  despibed 
by  Wordsworth : — 


<  He  travels  on,  a  solitary  man ; 

llis  staff  trl^l■  vith  him ;  scarcely  do  his 

feet 
Disturb  the  summer  dust :  he  is  so  still 
In  look  and  motion,  that  the  cottage  curs, 
£re  he  have  pass'd  the  door,  wiU  turn  away, 
Weary  of  barking  at  him. 

While  thus  he  creeps 
From  door  to  door,  the  villagers  in  him 
Behold  a  record,  Fbich  together  binds 
Past  deeds  and  offices  of  oiarity, 
Else  unremember'd. 

Among  the  farms  and  solitary  hnta, 
Hamlets,  and  thinlv  scattered  villages, 
Where'er  the  aged  oe^gar  takes  his  rounds. 
The  mild  necessity  of  ase  compels 
To  acts  of  love ;  and  habit  does  the  work 
Of  reason ;  yet  prepares  that  after-joy 
Which  reason  cherishes. 

Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head ! 
And  while,  in  that  vast  solitude  to  which 
The  tide  of  things  has  borne  him,  he  appears 
To  breathe  and  live  but  for  himself  alone, 
Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  good  which  the  benignant  law  of  heaven 
Has  hung  around  him ;  and  while  life  is  his^ 


StiUleihim  OTompttheimletter'd  TiUagen 
To  tender  onices  apd  pensive  thqu^ts. 

Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head  I 
And  long  as  he  can  wander  let  him  breathe 
The  firesnness  of  the  valleys ;  let  his  blood 
Struggle  w)th  frosty  air  and  winter  snows; 
And  let  the  charter  d  wind  that  sweeps  the 

heath 
Beat  his  grey  locks  against  hb  wither^dfiiee. 
Reverence  the  hope,  whose  vital  anxiousnen 
Gives  the  last  human  interest  to  his  heart. 
May  never  house,  misnamed  of  inoustrt, 
Make  him  a  captive ! — for  that  pent-up  din, 
Those  life-consumiqg  sounds  that  dog  the 

air, 
Be  his  the  natural  silence  of  old  age ! 
Let  him  be  fvee  of  mountain  soUtimes, 
And  have  around  him,  whether  heardornot, 
The  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  birds, 
And  let  him,  where  and  when  he  will,  rit 

down 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  grassy  bank, 
Of  highway  side,  and  with  the  little  birds 
8hare  nis  chance-^ther'd  meal ;  and  finally, 
As  in  the  eye  of  Natxure  he  has  lived, 
So  in  the  eye  Qf  Nature  let  \am  die  !* 
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exUMat  of  dii  4piiHmoQ9,  tb^  kipg  Qf  i^iglascl  pp^seatea  uot  a 
more  ipdu^U'iou^y  a  more  9ober,  or  ^  ippre  pencpublQ  body  of 
subjaqt«.  Penal  crimes  ai*e  unknpwn  ^mong  them ;  the  records 
of  the  ^qunty  in  wbipb  the  parish  is  situate  will  ttbow,  that  for  a 
whole  pentury  pot  oqe  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  {grraigned  fDr 
a  cringe,  or  even  imprisoned  for  a  misdemeanour.  The  rates 
levied  last  year  in  this  parish*  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
amonnted  tq  about  sii^-penpe  per  t^cre  ;  out  of  this  was  defrayed 
the  county  rate^  the  remainder  biding  giv^n  to  helpless  widows 
and  orphan  children,  An  application  from  an  able-bodied  la-i 
bourer  for  relief,  either  fof  himself  or  his  family^  is  a  oircum*^ 
stance  which  never  opcnrs  |  the  most  helpless  and  aged  persons, 
who  have  children  able  to  work^  never  fall  nppn  the  parish ;  theiv 
relatives  would  consider  such  an  event  a  disgrace,  which  nothing 
could  wipe  out ;  and  rather  than  incur  it  they  will  undergo  any 
hardship,  and  submit  to  any  deprivation.  The  practical  result  of 
thi^  arrangenient  must,  we  think,  more  than  satisfy  every  man 
who  is  not  besot^d  by  th^t  misnamed  philosophy  of  the  presenf 
day,  which  sets  gain  in  the  front  of  every  earthly  good,  and,  with-« 
out  scruple,  sacrifices  to  the  n^amn^on  of  pro^t  the  feelings  and 
comforts  of  a  whole  community. 

We  must  also  add,  that  ^  system  of  banking  whioh  advances 
loans  upon,  cash-credits  and  allows  inter^t  upon  deposits,  would 
produce  a  very  great  advantfige  to  that  class,  pqmerous  in  every 
wealthy  community,  which  subsists  upon  revenues  derived  from 
realized  capital.  By  ^xt^pding  the  field  of  productive  omploy-» 
ment,  it  would  necessarily  tend  tQ  r^i^e  th^  rate  pf  interest.  The 
value  of  money,  like  that.qf  every  Qth^r  commodity,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  proportipn  which  thp  demand  bears  to  the  supply. 
Where  an  apcumulation  of  capital  takes  place,  without  a  corre-r 
sponding  extension  of  the  field  on  which  it  may  be  productively 
employed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  inWrest  qf  money,,  or  in  other 
words  the  annpal  revenue  ^ocruing  from  any  given  portion  of  this 
accumulatefi  mass,  must  diminish  in  amount.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  channels  of  industry  are  not  improperly  clogged,  and  the 
opportunities  for  the  productive  employment  of  capital  keep  pace 
with  the  apcumulation  of  wealth,  the  interest  of  money  will  retain 
its  level.  Hence  it  is  clear,t  that  whatever  makeq  a  new  opening 
for  the  profitable  outlay  of  capital  must  prove  advantageous,  not 
only  to  the  parties  actually  engaged  in  productive  undertakings,  but 
also  to  thp  whole  body  of  capitalists ;  by  extending  the  whole 
mass  over  a  wider  surface,  it  will  lessen  the  depth  pressing  upon 
any  particular  part  of  it,  and  tend  to  augment  the  income  which 
the  money-lender  shall  draw  from  his  capital.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  practice  oper4tion  of  the^e  institutions,  the  accumulated 
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savings,  Mrhich,  to  a  very  lai^ge  amount,  are  now,  under  the  ma« 
nagement  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  bankers  of  Scotland, 
spread  throughout  that  country,  encouraging  and  feeding  its  indus- 
try, would  necessarily  have  found  their  way  into  our  own  money* 
market,  and,  of  course,  depressed  still  further  the  low  rate  of  inte- 
rest which  capital  already  yields  in  this  country.  Without  risk, 
trouble,  or  expense,  the  capitalists  of  Scotland  can  realize  at  all 
times,  through  the  medium  of  their  banks,  a  higher  return  for 
their  money  than  by  investing  it  in  the  public  funds.  The  secu- 
rity is  in  every  respect  quite  as  good,  we  rate  of  interest  higher, 
and  the  expense  of  management  lower ;  the  deposits  are  made  by 
the  capitalist  at  his  own  door,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pay  for 
commission,  agency,  or  postage. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  much  of  the  difficulty  under  which 
the  agricultural  classes  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  been 
suffering,  arose  from  the  imperfection  and  consequent  derange- 
ment of  our  practice  of  banking.  This  we  believe  true,  that 
previously  to  1826  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  national 
capital  had  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  country  bankers,  vi'ho 
allowed  interests  upon  deposits  which  they  afterwards  lent  out  on 
various  securities  to  the  productive  classes  of  their  respective 
districts  :  the  panic  of  ]  825-6,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  so 
many  banks,  together  with  the  suppression  of  the  one  pound 
note  circulation,  have  caused  the  capitalists  to  withdraw  these 
deposits.  Hence,  the  productive  classes,  and  more  especially 
the  class  engaged  in  agriculture,  can  no  longer  command  that 
accommodation  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
the  country  banks.  The  operations  of  productive  industry  are 
thus  impeded  by  the  witlidrawal  of  that  capital  which  used  to 
feed  them.  To  this  cause  must  also  be  ascribed  the  glut  in  the 
metropolitan  money  market,  which  has  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  to  employ  money  to  advantage,  and  has  consequently 
reduced  very  greatly  the  rate  of  interest.  The  capital  which, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  country  bankers,  used  to  be 
spread  over  the  surface  of  England,  and  employed  in  small  portions 
in  promoting  the  various  operations  of  industry,  has  been  with- 
drawn ;  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  some  speculator 
in  the  money  market,  engaged  in  advancing  loans  to  foreign 
states,  or  in  some  mining  or  other  undertaking  in  distant  coun- 
tries. This  process  is  known  to  be  in  extensive  though  in  silent 
operation;  and  the  effect  upon  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  oiu* 
native  land  must  in  the  end  prove  highly  disastrous.  In  his 
memorial  on  banking,  Mr.  Henry  Burgess  states,  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  a  country  banker,  who,  till  of  late,  generally 
employed  all  his  surplus  capital  amongst  the  industrious  classes 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  bank.  He  has  recently,  for  a 
considerable  time,  lent  100,000^.  to  a  wealthy  agent  in  London 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  who  has  again  lent  that  and  other  sums 
of  .a  large  amount  to  a  great  house  in  the  city,  engaged  in  work- 
ing mines  in  Sweden.  Another  city  firm  is  adopting  measures  for 
working  mines  in  Asia.  In  this  manner  capital  is  withdrawn 
from  the  humble  sources  of  industry,  producing  misery  in  the 
homesteads  of  Englishmen,  to  aid  the  distant  speculation  of 
some  overgrown  capitalist,  the  glittering  evidences  of  whose 
wealth  serve  to  dazzle .  and  mislead  the  public  mind  upon  this 
question. 

To  the  want  of  that  secure  and  profitable  channel  of  invest* 
ment,  furnished  by  country  banks  established  on  sound  principles, 
must,  we .  think,  be  ascribed  the  cash  speculations  in  which 
so  many  of  our  countrymen  have  recently  embarked  and  sacri- 
ficed their  capital.  Debarred  from  the  opportunity  of  enf- 
ploying  the  savings  of  their  industry  at  home,  they  ventured 
upon  the  precarious  experiment  of  laying  them  out  in  foreign 
countries.  This  it  is  which  has  driven  the  monied  classes  to 
engage  in  those  wild  enterprises  which  have  been  attended  with 
such  ruinous  results.  If  the  home  field  of  productive  industry 
were,  by  a  sound  system  of  banking,  thrown  open  to  the  capi- 
talists of  this  country,  they  would  seldom  go  abroad  in  search  of 
those  hazardous  entei-prises,  which  have  already  inflicted  such  irre- 
parable evils. 

We  consider  it,  then,  as  quite  evident,  that  the  owners  of 
money  in  England  are  to  the  full  as  much  interested  as  the 
owners  of  land  and  the  owners  of  labour ^  in  resisting  the  revival 
of  exclusive  privileges  which  might  prevent  or  impede  the  for- 
mation of  safe  establishments  for  granting  loans  upon  cash- 
credits,  and  receiving  deposits  bearing  interest.  Such  institutions 
would  instantly  infuse  new  vigour  into  the  industry  of  the  nation, 
animate  the  drooping  energies  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  open  a  wide  field  for  the  profitable 
employment  .of  the  superabundant  capital  of  the  country.  But 
by  giving  a  new  direction,  as  well  as  a  new  impulse  to  industry, 
establishments  of  this  nature  would  also  prove  the  means  of  aug- 
nieiiting  the  national  revenues.  Increased  productiveness  would 
necessarily  be  followed  by  an  increased  consumption  of  taxable 
commodities ;  this  would  open  a  new  source  of  revenue  to  the  state, 
and  by  expanding  the  surface  upon  which  taxation  falls,  would 
lessen  the  pressure  upon  that  part  of  it  which  at  present  bears  the 
^ole  burden.  An  increase  of  revenue  thus  obtained  would  enable 
the  Treasury  to  remit  taxes  in  proportion  to  its  amotmt.  It  would 
ihus  appear  that  there  is  no  class — that,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
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ceptiod  of  the  proprietors  of  bank  stocky  there  is  no  individual 
in  England — who  would  not  be  benefited  either  directly  oi^ 
indirectly,  by  the  introduction  and  discreet  extension  of  a  soand 
and  well-organized  Bysteth  Of  banking.  Such  institutions  would 
cause  the  prostrate,  and  despairing,  and  oppressed  class  of  la- 
bourers to  be  once  tnore  visited  by  the  encouragement  of  hope ; 
the  industrious  and  frugal  they  would  present  with  at  least  an 
opportunity  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  intolerable 
thraldom  and  hopeless  misery  into  which  thiey  have  sunk :  to 
the  owners  of  capital  laid  out  in  land  or  in  other  investments,  Acy 
would  be  found  the  source  of  an  improved  revenue ;  and  finally, 
by  multiplying  the  products  of  industry,  they  would  yield  an  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  state. 

In  a  matter  of  this  magnitiide,  Mrhei^  ignorance  or  selfisfanesi 
may  inflict  an  irreparable  injury  upon  the  community,  we  call 
Upon  the  public  to  be  On  their  guard ;  let  them  act  as  if  they 
feared  the  worst  that  can  happen,  and  be  prepared  to  resist  any 
attempt  which  may  be  made  to  continue  its  present  monopoly  to 
the  Bank  of  England. 


Art.  III.—I.  The  Life  of  keginald  Heber,  2>.D.,  Lord  :6ish^ 
.    ofCalcuttcL     By  his  Widow.     2  vols.  4 to.     London.   1830. 
2.  The  Last  Days  of  Bishop  Heber,     By  Thomas  Robinson, 
A.M.,  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  and  late  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
his  Lordship.     Madras,  printed.     London,  reprinted,  1830. 

rpHE  name  of  Reginald  Heber  now  belongs  to  the  history  of 
X  the  Christian  church ;  it  takes  its  place  among  those  whose 
canonization,  in  earlier  times,  would  have  been  demanded  by 
the  general  sentiment;  and,  though  in  Protestant  £urope  no 
earthly  power  is  recognized  as  having  a  right  to  pronounce  on  the 
final  state  of  any  human  being,  or  to  demand  the  veneration  of 
posterity— yet  the  unanimous  sentence  of  ail  enlightened  age  may 
well  supersede,  and  would  certainty  derive  no  weight  from,  an 
authoritative  ratification.  He  whose  Christian  virtues  have  thus 
enshrined  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all 
ranks  and  classes,  would  gain  nothing  to  his  pure  fame  by  the 
solemn  judgment  of  a  public  tribunal.  In  the  admiration  of 
this  remarkable  man,  party  and  sectarian  jealousies  have  been 
forgotten ;  while  those  who  may  wonder  that,  like  Pope« 

'  Even  in  a  bishop  they  can  spy  desert/ 

have  acknowledged  with  cheerful  readiness  that  here,  at  least, 

they  have  discovered  *  a  saint  in  lawn' — we  find  a  Very  remarkable 

and  interesting  proof  of  the  immen^  tphem  over  Which,  by  the 

•  propagation 
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propagation  of  the  English  language  and  opihions,  the  example 
of  good  men  among  ourselves  may  extend  its  influence,  in  the 
enthusiasm  excited  in  America  by  the  Christian  character  of  Re- 
ginald Heber.  His  biographer  records  with  the  strong  expressions 
of  gratitude  which  the  circumstances  demand,  that '  in  no  country 
has  his  name  been  more  honoured  than  in  that  with  which  he  had 
no  connexion,  and  where  he  had  few  personal  acquaintances; 
and  where,*  she  adds,  '  we  may  observe  with  no  feeling  but  of 
respect  for  the  national  characteristic,  there  is  a  strong  general 
predilection  towards  objects  of  admiration  of  home  rather  than 
of  English  growth/  Bishop  Heber's  Journal  in  India  was 
speedily  reprinted  in  New  York,  where,  in  the  words  of  hi^ 
wido\V*8  correspondent,  *  it  was  read  by  night  and  by  day  ivith 
the  most  profound  interest  and  deep  enthusiasm/ 

*•  Me  also  told  her,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canandaigua,  a  village 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  county  of  New  York,  dn  thij  direct 
l*oad  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  were  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  talents 
mnd  virtues  of  its  author,  and  with  the  piety  wliich  hreathes  through 
every  sentence,  that  they  caused  his  name  to  he  engraved  in  letters  of 
gold  on  a  rock  of  granite,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  outer  foundatiotl 
of  their  episcopal  churchy  as  a  memorial  of  their  veneration  for  his 
character.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  vestry  of  St  John's  churchi 
in  the  same  village,  requested  Mr.  Wood  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  that  church  to  his  memory.  It  is  composed  of 
white  marble,  having  an  urn  on  the  top  with  the  following  inscrip* 
tion  in  golden  letters,  engraven  on  its  tablet : — "  To  the  piety  and 
virtues  of  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  1829*"  At  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Abott,  the  lady  of  Professor  Abott,  of  the  college  in  Exeter,  the 
words  ••  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Heber,"  have  been  engraved 
on  the  front  foundation  of  St.  John's  church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Charles  Burroughs  is  the  rector.* 

The  volume  of  Bishop  Heber's  Sermons  preached  in  England 
was  republished  in  New  York,  with  more  than  usual  care  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  paper  and  printing.  According  to  the  preface, 
written  by  an  eminently  respectable  clergyman  of  that  city, — 

'  No  expense  has  been  spared  ;  for  the  object  of  the  publishers  was 
not  so  much  pecuniary  profit,  as  to  evince  the  respect  with  which  the 
character  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  viewed  in  this  country. 
Pew  individuals  of  the  present  age,  born  and  nurtured,  and  perform- 
\xkg  their  important  functions  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us,  havd 
ever  excited  Such  warm  and  such  general  interest  in  their  favour. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  scholar,  and  the  republic  of  letters  extends  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe ;  he  was  a  poet,  and  increased  the 
literary  treasures  of  a  language  which  is  also  oor  mother- tongue  \ 
but»  more  than  all,  he  was  prominent  in  a  cause  which  breaks  down 
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all  barriers  of  distinction  between  men,  and  unites  those  wbo  are 
engaged  in  it  in  bonds  of  the  most  aflfectionate  brotherhood  A 
devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  missions  during  his  whole  professional 
life,  and  at  last  a  voluntary  martyr  to  that  sacred  cause,  it  was  in 
this  character  he  excited  our  deepest  interest,  and  in  contemplating  it 
with  admiration  and  respect,  his  elegant  attainments,  his  extensive 
learning,  and  poetical  inspiration  were  comparatively  unobserved.' 

It  is  not  often  that  we  dare  controvert  one  of  the  tritest  moral 
axioms  of  our  great  master  of  nature^ — 

*'  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones/ 
So  it  will  not  be  in  this  case.  Who,  on  reading  these  observa- 
tionsy  which,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  almost  unlimited  currency 
in  the  United  States,  will  presume  to  calculate  on  the  effect  they 
may  produce  on  the  general  feeling  ?  The  actions  performed  by 
a  good  man  in  the  centre  of  India,  from  the  humblest  and  most 
unpresuming  sense  of  duty^  without  the  slightest  view  to  their 
publicity,  may  not  merely  excite  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  pure 
Christian  piety  in  regions  separated  by  half  the  world,  but  even 
tend  to  soften  the  national  jealousies  of  two  great  rival  peoples. 
On  our  part  we  may  freely  confess,  that  the  high  moral  sense 
displayed  in  their  admiration  of  Bishop  Heber  would  by  no 
means  be  forgotten  in  our  general  appreciation  of  the  American 
national  character ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  strong 
enthusiasm  excited  by  our  Indian  bishop  will  not,  in  some  hearts 
at  least,  be  associated  with  kindly  feelings  towards  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth.  The  subject  may  awaken  thoughts  still 
more  grave  and  profound.  Is  it  not  of  somewhat  promising 
omen,  to  those  who  look  forward  to  a  better  state  of  things,  to 
arise  from  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization, 
that  such  high  and  general  interest  should  be  excited  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  calm,  and  peaceful,  and  unpretending  virtues  of 
Christianity?  The  character  of  Heber  speaks  to  none  of  the 
fierce  and  violent  passions  of  our  nature :  it  has  nothing  to  com- 
mend it  to  political  or  sectarian  zeal ;  it  owes  no  portion  of  its 
fame  to  the  blind  and  headlong  vehemence  of  party  spirit.  Some 
may  assert  that  private  friendship  has  been  too  fervent  in  its 
encomiastic  language,  or  that  the  peculiar  situation  of  his  biogra- 
pher, naturally  claiming  indulgence,  or  rather  exciting  general 
interest,  has  thus  given  to  the  name  of  Heber,  for  the  present,  a 
relative  rank  and  station  in  his  age,  beyond  its  real  merits  or 
importance ;  still,  many  able  and  eloquent  friends  have  paid  the 
most  affectionate  tribute  to  departed  worth,  or  genius,  or  good- 
ness, and  many  wives  have  borne  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  their 
husbands,  without  exciting  any  general  or  permanent  enthusiasm. 

Yet 
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Yet  in  an  age  which  has  hardly  begun  to  breathe  after  the  ex- 
traordinary and  agitating  events  of  our  wonderful  times — when 
our  eyesight  is  scarcely  recovered  from  the  dazzling  glare  of  those 
splendid  images  which  have  risen  and  sunk  before  us  on  the 
political^  and  even  on  the  literary  scene — the  public  mind  seems 
to  have  reposed^  if  with  calmer^  with  scarcely  less  universal  ad- 
miration on  a  model  of  excellence,  so  totally  dissimilar  to  those 
which  had  so  long  commanded  and  enthralled  its  attention.  Is 
this  but  a  temporary  and  accidental  fluctuation  of  public  feeling, 
or  a  happy  commencement  of  times,  in  which  gentleness,  and 
goodness,  and  moderation,  and  charity,  and  conscientious  ex- 
ertions for  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures  vrill  at  length  have 
their  day ;  when  if  not  political,  at  least  religious  faction  shall  be 
put  down  by  general  consent;  and  the  whole  Christian  world 
come  to  a  tacit  agreement,  that  there  is  a  superior  and  a  better 
test  of  real  religion  than  uniformity  of  opinion ;  when  men  will 
rather  look  to  the  points  on  which  they  agree,  than  to  those  on 
which  they  disagree ;  and  offences  against  Christian  charity  be 
esteemed  of  darker  dye  than  those  against  any  established  system 
of  Christian  opinion  ? 

To  such  views  the  popularity  of  Heber's  religious  character  is 
full  of  hopeful  encouragement,  for  the  primary  distinction  of  his 
piety  is  precisely  that  truly  catholic  spirit,  which,  without  com- 
promising its  own  stedfast  convictions  of  the  truth,  was  willing 
not  merely  to  hope  all  things  and  endure  all  things,  but  always  to 
put  the  best  construction  on  the  motives  and  governing  principles 
of  others.  It  is  neither  the  general  ability  of  Heber,  however 
distinguished,  nor  his  poetic  genius,  however  graceful,  which  has 
won  upon  the  universal  contemporary  mind, — it  is  the  singular, 
humility  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition;  his  constant  and  studious 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others ;  the  trembling  apprehension  lest 
he  should  wound  the  heart  of  the  meanest  individual ;  the  active 
yet  intuitive  watchfulness  with  which  he  seized  every  occasion  of 
doing  a  kind  act  to  any  human  being,  and  the  total  absence  of 
show  or  affectation  in  his  laborious  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Yet  in  many  of  his  opinions  Heber  (what  was,  perhaps,  little 
suspected)  inclined  to  those  views  which,  in  some  minds,  are 
supposed  inseparable  from  bigotry  and  intolerance.  He  was 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  his  own  order;  he  entertained  high 
notions  of  the  episcopal  authority,  which,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
corded in  the  volumes  before  us,  he  hardly  refrained  from  exercising 
with  considerable  rigour — (and  was,  indeed,  afterwards  constrained 
to  regret  his  own  leniency,  in  not  having  so  exerted,)— but  the 
high-churchman  was  invariably  subordinate  to  the  Christian ;  and 
m  the  exercise  of  authority  the  struggle  with  bis  gentleness  of  dis- 
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position  was  so  manifiesty  that  the  offender  must;  indeed,  have 
been  hardened  who  would  persist  in  provoking  the  reluctant  and 
long-suspended  act  of  severity.  Nor,  though,  doubtless,  the  pre- 
vailing passion  (we  use  the  word  in  no  ignoble  sense)  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  may  have  heightened  the  general  interest 
in  the  character  of  the  Indian  bishop,  can  it  be  ascribed  in  any 
great  degree  to  this  coincidence  with  the  popular  sentiment ;  for 
among  the  most  remarkable  points  in  his  character,  was  the  total 
absence  of  fanaticism.  In  his  career  there  was  little  of  that 
stirring  excitement,  that  spirit  of  adventure,  which  breathes 
throughout  most  of  the  popular  accounts  of  both  Romish  and 
Protestant  missions.  Heber,  in  the  prospects  of  advancement  at 
home,  in  the  almost  enforced  abandonment  of  his  literaiy  tastes 
and  pursuits,  made  great  sacrifices ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  annals  of  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide  may  furnish  still 
more  striking  instances  of  men  of  high  birth  and  splendid  hopeSt 
who  have  abandoned  their  ancestral  homes — 

*  where  wild  men  howl  around 
Their  blood-stain'd  altars,  to  uplift  th'  unknown, 
Unawful  crucifix;* 
and  in  comparison  with  the  perils  and  privations  to  which  even 
in  later  days  humbler  men  have  submitted  amidst  the  snows  of 
Greenland,  among  the  forests  and  swamps  of  America,  and  among 
fierce  and  reckless  savages,  we  must  not  even  name  the  dangers 
of  an  Indian  climate,  and  the  labours  of  a  visitation,  which,  though 
immeasurably  long  and  toilsome,  is  alleviated  by  the  command  of 
all  the  comforts  which  such  a  journey  will  admit.     It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  setting  forth  of  a  man  of  bright  talents  and  high  hopes 
on  a  mission,  such  as  we  may  call  the  Indian  bishopric,  which 
would  of  itself  have  created  much  sensation, — it  is  the  whole  tenor 
of  Heber's  conduct  when  so  employed,  which,  stimulated  by  fervent 
piety,  yet  tempered  with  the  calmest  good  sense,  has  in  an  almost 
unprecedented  degree  called  forth  the  general  applause — and  this 
it  is,  this  enthusiastic  reception  of  such  a  character  by  the  age, 
which  has  induced  us  to  encourage  our  favourable  auguries,  and 
to  indulge  in  the  anticipation  of  a  wider  development  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.     We  deny  not 
that  there  are  many  dark  and  discouraging  signs, — there  is  much 
fierce,  much  ignorant  fanaticism  abroad,  but  we  are  not  inclined 
to  judge  of  the  general  temperature  of  the  religious  atmosphere 
by  these  occasional  currents  of  hot  and  pestilential  air  ;  we  must 
not  judge  of  any  sect  or  party,  not  even  of  our  ovni  church,  by 
its  more  noisy  or  prominent  members,  but  by  the  general  tone  of 
thepublic  sentiment,  by  the  silent  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  volumes  which  have  called  forth  diese  remarks  contain  the 
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biography  of  Reginald  Heber,  and  many  of  his  hitherto  unpub- 
lished productions  in  prose  and  verse,  lliey  cannot  be  expected 
to  possess  the  singular  interest  of  his  Indian  journals,  in  which  his 
own  character  was  first  exhibited,  as  it  appeared  during  the  most 
important  and  eventful  period  of  his  life  ;  and  which  had  likewise 
the  remarkable  recommendation  of  being  the  first  work  which 
opened  the  vast  region  of  the  Eastern  empire  before  our  eyes  in 
a  lively  and  graphic  prospect ;  which  placed  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
wonderful  ruins,  the  mingled  races,  the  strangely-contrasted  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  different  provinces  of  India;  which  de- 
scribed the  natural  scenery  and  the  wrecks  of  empires  vyith  the 
skill  of  the  poet, — the  state  and  condition  of  the  people  with  the 
acute  and  penetrating  (though,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  neces- 
sarily hasty)  observation  of  a  philosopher ;  and  laid  the  whole  be- 
fore us  in  the  vivid  language  and  the  natural,  yet  polished,  style 
of  a  scholar.  The  present  volumes  must  be  content  to  receive 
a  reflected  and  secondary  lustre  from  the  former ;  yet  to  those  who 
will  take  delight  in  tracing  the  formation  of  a  mind  in  which  they 
have  already  felt  so  much  interest,  and  who  are  anxious  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  die  early  and  domestic  privacy  of  this  good  man,  they 
will  possess  i)o  slight  attractions  ;  while  to  the  general  reader,  the 
observations  of  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  well-judging  mind  on 
the  public  affairs  of  a  most  eventful  period,  of  a  general  scholar 
on  die  literary  history  of  his  day,  of  a  man  of  such  undoubted 
piety  on  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  cannot  fail  to  afford 
both  amusement  and  instruction. 

We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  volume, 
though  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  altogether  to  omit  the 
striking  instances  of  that  piety  and  gendeness  of  disposition,  which 
seemed  almost  instinctive  in  his  nature.  Men  have  been  born 
artists,  or  musicians,  or  poets ;  Reginald  Heber, — ^we  deprecate 
misconstruction, — seems  almost  to  have  been  bom  a  Christian. 

^  He  very  early  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
prayer,  and  was  frequently  overheard  praying  aloud  in  his  own  room, 
when  he  little  thought  himself  within  reach  of  observation.  His 
sense  of  his  entire  dependence  upon  God,  and  of  thankfulness  for  the 
mercies  he  received,  was  deep,  and  almost  an  instinct  planted  in  his 
nature :  to  his  latest  hour,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  his  heart  was  ever 
lifted  up  in  thankfulness  for  the  goodness  of  his  Maker,  and  bowed  in 
resignation  under  his  chastisement ;  and  his  first  impulse,  when 
afflicted  or  rejoicing,  was  to  fall  on  his  knees  in  thanksgiving,  or  in 
intercession  for  himself  and  for  those  he  loved,  through  Uie  mediation 
of  hit  Saviour.' 

Nor  did  this  early  religion  evaporate  in  mere  emotion  ;  it  seems 
to  have  entered  into  all  his  feelings,  and  mingled  with  all  his  prac- 
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tical  habits  of  life.  There  is  somethiDg  of  extravagance  in  the 
following  statement ;  but  an  extravagance  which  no  wise  parent 
would  not  rejoice  to  see  developing  itself  in  the  disposition  of 
liis  child. 

'  His  natural  benevolence  and  charitableness  were  fostered,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  directed  by  his  parents.  Though  much  disliking 
cards,  he  would  occasionally,  when  at  home,  join  in  a  round  game 
with  his  young  companions,  because  it  was  the  rule  of  his  family  to 
give  the  Avinnings  to  the  poor  ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  promote 
every  plan  which  was  suggested  for  such  an  object.  Of  his  own 
money  he  was  so  liberal,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sew  the  bank-notes 
given  him  for  his  half  year's  pocket-money  at  school^  within  the  lining  of 
his  pockets^  that  he  might  not  give  them  away  in  charity  on  the  road. 
On  one  occasion,  before  that  precaution  had  been  taken,  he  gave  all 
the  money  he  possessed  to  a  poor  man,  who  stated  that  he  was  a 
clergyman,  but  that,  having  lost  his  sight,  he  lost  his  curacy,  and  his 
means  of  subsistence.  This  person  afterwards  found  his  way  to  Mal- 
pas,  and  from  his  recognition  by  the  servant  who  had  attended  R^i- 
nald  to  school,  this  act  of  beneficence  was  made  known  to  his  parents ; 
for  of  his  own  deeds  he  never  boasted  :  and,  as  was  remarked  by  the 
old  servant  who  mentioned  the  circumstance,  '^  his  left  hand  knew  not 
what  his  right  hand  did."  ' — p.  7. 

His  inexhaustible  kindness  of  heart  may  be  traced  through  the 
whole  of  his  schoolboy  days ;  and  during  the  more  perilous  season 
of  youthy  when,  though  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  humorous,  sometimes,  if  ''college  fame  speak  true,'' 
he  was  tempted  towards  the  dangerous  ground  of  satire,  yet 
it  was  so  evidently  the  exuberance  of  a  playful  disposition,  and  so 
little  tinged  with  gall,  as  not  in  the  least  to  weaken  the  general 
impression  produced  by  his  usual  conduct  and  demeanour. 

In  her  selection  of  the  few  anecdotes  of  this  early  period, 
his  biographer  has  shown  judgment  and  discrimination;  per- 
haps she  would  have  consulted  the  impatient  and  fastidious  taste 
of  the  generality  of  readers,  if  she  had  exercised  the  same  self- 
denial  with  regard  to  the  Journal  of  his  Northern  Tour,  on 
which  Heber  set  forth  almost  immediately  after  he  had  ter- 
minated his  splendid  academical  career  with  his  prize  poem  of 
*  Palestine  ' — '  When  his  friends  were  glad  to  seize  this  opportu- 
nity of  removing  him  from  the  eflfects  of  that  admiration  which  his 
talents  excited,  and  which  they  apprehended  might,  in  time,  injure 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  mind ;  an  apprehension  which, 
though  natural,  has  proved  to  have  been  unfounded.'  The  most 
valuable  results  of  this  tour  had  already  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  received  with  general  applause,  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels ;  and  if  the  more  striking  passages  had  been 
selected  from  the  remainder,  we  must  think  that  the  present  work 
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would  have  gained  in  popularity :  for,  unless  in  the  case  of  very 
remote  and  rarely-visited  regions,  we  seek  in  books  of  travels  rather 
an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  than  of  that  which  has  just 
passed  away,  more  particularly  in  Europe,  where  the  changes  in 
society  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  so  important  and  com- 
plete. Perhaps  few  works  are  less  read  than  European  travels  half 
a  century  old,  even  though  written  by  men  of  the  most  consummate 
ability,  and  in  the  most  agreeable  style.  If  published  at  the  time, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  Journal  of  this  Northern  Tour  would  have 
commanded  general  attention :  it  must  now,  however,  full  of  infor- 
mation as  it  is,  depend  for  its  interest  entirely  on  the  occasional 
descriptions  of  local  scenery,  which  are  struck  off  with  the  clear 
and  rapid  tbuch  of  a  poet ;  and  the  anecdotes  of  manners  and  anti- 
quities, which  occasionally  occur,  and  do  not  run  the  same  risk  of 
becoming  obsolete,  as  the  statistic  details  of  countries,  which  are 
undergoing  perpetual  change,  and  accounts  of  individuals,  most  of 
whom  have,  probably,  by  this  time,  passed  away  from  the  stage 
of  life.  From  this  part  of  the  volumes  our  extracts  will  not  be 
numerous  ;  as  we  are  inclined  to  hasten  to  the  period  when  the  sub- 
ject of  our  biography  became  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
opinions  and  events  of  his  ovvn  country,  and  the  literary  history  of  his 
day.— There  is  great  spirit  in  the  following  fragment  of  a  popular 
Danish  song, — something  of  the  old  Berserkir  vein,  which,  if  we 
admit  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  suggestion,  that  we  owe  some  of 
our  spirit  of  naval  adventure  and  prowess  to  the  blood  of  the 
northern  pirates  that  flows  in  our  veins,  might  show  that  in  war 
songs,  at  least,  our  northern  neighbours  retain  so  much  of  the 
feelings  of  their  ancestors  as,  under  more  favourable  drcum- 
stances,  might  have  rendered  them  no  unworthy  rivals. 
*  King  Christian  stood  beside  the  mast 
In  smoky  night ; 

His  falchion  fell  like  hammer  fast, 

And  brows  and  helms  asunder  brast ; 

Then  sunk  each  hostile  hull  and  mast 
In  smoky  night ; 

Fly,  fly !  they  shrieked — what  mortal  man 

Can  strive  with  Denmark's  Christian 
In  fight  ? 

Niels  Juel  raised  a  warrior's  cry, 
Now,  now's  the  day  ! 

He  hoisted  up  the  red  flag  high, 

And  dashed  amidst  the  enemy, 

With  blow  on  blow,  and  cry  on  cry, 
Now,  now's  the  day ! — 

And  still  they  shrieked,  **  Fly,  Sweden,  fly !  ** 

When  Juel  comes,  what  strength  shall  try 

The  fray  ? '  It 
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It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  the  original  of  this  in  his 
mind,  when  he  poured  out  his  grand  ballad  of  '  Nelson  and  the 
North/ 

Heber  was  in  Russia  at  an  eventful  period — the  commence- 
ment of  that  fierce  struggle  between  the  great  northern  powers  and 
the  man  who,  at  that  time,  it  was  little  expected  would  cause  a 
description  of  Moscow,  written  in  the  year  1805,  to  become  as 
obsolete  as  a  map  of  Liondon  drawn  before  the  fatal  l666«  The 
reception  of  Alexander  in  his  capital,  after  the  meiandioly  re- 
verses at  Austerlitz,  as  given  by  so  intelligent  an  eye-witness,  is 
by  no  means  an  uninteresting  historic  statement ;  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  court,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  Greek  church,  is 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  mixture  of  European  and  Asiatic, 
of  barbarous  and  civilized  manners. 

'  His  arrival  Ttbe  emperor's)  was  perfectly  sadden  and  unexpected : 
he  was  at  Gatchina,  thirty  miles  from  hence,  before  his  setting  oot 
from  the  army  was  known,  and  arrived  in  Petersburgh  about  five  in 
the  rooming :  his  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  cathedral  of  our  Lady  of 
Casan,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  prayer ;  he  then  joined  his  wife 
and  mother  at  the  palace.  The  people,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled 
in  prodigious  crowds  before  the  gate ;  and  when«  about  half-past  nine, 
he  came  out  to  inspect  the  guard,  the  whole  mob  gave  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  and  universal  shouts  which  I  ever  heard ;  they 
thronged  round  him,  kissing  his  hands,  his  boots,  and  clothes,  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  perfectly  disregarded  the  threats  and  cudgels  of 
the  police  officers.  Some  men  were  telling  their  beads  and  crossing 
themselves ;  others,  with  long  black  beards,  crying  and  blubbering 
like  children  ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  the  roost  affecting  picture  of 
joy  I  ever  saw.  When  he  was  at  length  disengaged,  he  went  al<Hig 
the  line,  each  coropany,  as  he  passed,  giving  hiro  the  deep-toned  short 
cheer,  which  is  their  customary  morning  exclamation — Bless  yoo, 
Alexander  Paulovitz. 

'  The  emperor  is  not  the  only  sight  we  have  seen,  having  been  at 
court,  and  at  a  grand  religious  ceremony  of  the  Tartars.  We  have 
as  yet  only  been  to  court  as  spectators,  as  there  is  at  present  no 
English  ambassador  to  introduce  us  ;  but,  having  a  recommendation  to 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  very  kindly  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  everything  to  the  best  advantage,  and  introduced  us  to  a 
gentleman  who  explained  their  religious  ceremonies  ;  for  all  the  levees 
and  drawing-rooms  begin  with  service  in  the  chapel.  On  our  first  en- 
trance into  the  room,  we  found  it  full  of  officers  and  foreign  ministers, 
who  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines  for  the  empress  to  pass  through 
from  the  inner  room,  followed  by  all  her  ladies,  to  the  chapel.  At  the 
upper  end  titood  the  senators  and  officers  of  the  state,  then  the  rest  of 
the  spectators,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  Cossack 
officers,  wild,  savage*looking  feUows,  whose  long  black  hair,  bare 
necks,  long   flowing  garments,  and  crooked  scimitars,  formed   a 
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striking  contrast  with  the  bags  and  powdered  wigs  of  the  rest  of  the 
party.  The  chapel  was  crowded,  and  the  singing  the  most  beautiful 
I  dyer  heard :  no  musical  instruments  are  allowed  by  the  Greek 
Church,  and  never  was  more  delightful  harmony  produced  by  vocal 
performers.  The  effect  was  very  ff  rand  when  the  singing  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  vast  folding  doors  of  the  sanctuary  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  gilded  altar  and  Uie  priests  (who  are  all  selected  for  their 
beards  and  stature)  were  discovered  amid  a  cloud  of  incense.  During 
the  service  the  empress  stood  on  a  step  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  at 
no  seats  are  allowed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  churches.  But  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  service  by  the  greater  part  of  the  audienoe, 
though  some  continued  praying  and  crossing  themselves  the  whole 
time.  After  the  bishop  had  given  the  final  blessing,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  beautiful  younf  empress— for  I  really  think  her  very  much 
80 — kiss  his  hand,  which  he  returned  on  her  hand  and  cheek ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  ecclesiastics,  a  race  of  at 
dirty  monks  as  ever  ate  salt  fish.  The  English  clergy  will,  I  fear, 
never  be  able  to  obtain  a  privilege  like  this.' — ^p.  13. 

We  must  not  omit  the  description  of  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin, 
which,  if  they  had  appeared  during  the  weli-deierved  vogue 
which  was  a  short  time  ago  enjoyed  by  Segur's  brilliant  and 
poetical  description  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia,  might  have 
commanded  great  interest. 

*  W%  reached  this  vast  overgrown  village,  for  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  else,  in  the  moonlight,  and  consequently  saw  it  to  great 
advantage ;  though  as  we  passed  along  its  broad  irregular  streets, 
we  could  not  but  observe  the  strange  mixture  of  cottages,  gardens, 
stablse,  barracks,  churches,  and  palaces.  This  morning  we  have 
been  much  delighted  with  a  more  accurate  survey*  Moscow  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  plain,  with  the  river  Moskva  winding  through  it ;  the 
town  is  a  vast  oval,  covering  almost  as  much  ground  as  London  and 
Westminster.  The  original  city  is  much  smaller;  it  forms  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  under  the  name  of  Kitai«gorod,  the  city  of 
Kathay ;  it  has  preserved  this  name  from  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  when  they  seised  on  the  city,  and  made 
the  Russians  quit  their  houses,  and  build  without  the  walls,  which  is 
now  called  Biel-gorod  or  the  White  Town.  Kitai-gorod  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  its  old  Tartar  wall,  with  high  brick  towers  of  a  most 
singular  construction ;  the  gates  are  ornamented  in  the  same  oriental 
style,  and  several  of  the  older  churches  have  been  originally  mosques. 
But  it  is  in  the  Kremlin,  or  palace-quarter,  that  the  principal  vestiges 
of  the  khans  are  displayed  ;  their  palace  still  exists  entire,  and  is  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  piece  of  antiquity.  As  I  walked  up  its 
high  staircase,  and  looked  round  on  the  terraces  and  towers,  and  the 
crescents  which  yet  remain  on  their  golden  spires,  I  could  have 
fiudcied  myself  the  hero  of  an  Eastern  tale,  and  expected  with  some 
impatience  to  see  the  talking*bird,  the  singing-water,  or  the  black 
slave  with  his  gcdden  club.'-— p.  160. 

•We 
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*  We  now  approach  the  holy  city  of  the  Kremlin,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  city  by  a  vast  ditch  and  mound,  crowned  with  a  high 
brick  rampart,  which  is  garnished  with  very  tall  towers  of  a  circular 
form,  diminishing  like  pagodas,  and  surmounted  with  high  spires. 
The  breast- works  of  the  wall  are  in  a  very  singular  style,  and  seem 
to  be  intended  as  an  imitation  of  palisadoes.  The  whole  has  a  per- 
fectly eastern  air.  The  holy  gate  is  painted  red,  and  most  of  the 
churches  have  green  spires  ;  beyond  the  whole  building  is  a  cluster 
of  turrets,  spires,  and  domes.  The  famous  church  of  St.  Basil, 
built  by  Solarius,  an  Italian  architect,  on  account  of  a  foolish  boast, 
is  on  the  left  hand ;  a  strange  building  of  painted  brick,  clustered 
with  seven  spires  rising  like  a  crown  one  above  another.  On  the  right 
hand  is  the  great  market,  a  fine  range  of  shops  under  regular 
arcades  and  well  disposed.  You  enter  the  holy  gate  by  a  long  narrow 
bridge  over  the  fosse ;  on  the  left  hand  is  a  noble  view  down  to  the 
river.  The  whole  coup  d^ceil  much  resembled  Seringapatan,  as  repre- 
sented in  Kerr  Porter's  panorama Within  the  wall  is  a 

magnificent  area  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  I  ever  saw,  of  the  town,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  is  really  very  beautiful,  particularly  a 
wooded  range  of  hills,  called  the  Sparrow  Hills  ;  on  the  right  hand, 
in  the  Kremlin,  is  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop ;  beyond  it  the  senate 
house  and  several  other  public  buildings ;  on  the  left,  on  the  very 
brow  of  the  hill,  is  a  shed  covering  some  ancient  pieces  of  Eastern 
cannon,  and  the  famous  bell  which  once  summoned  the  freemen  of 
Novogorod  the  Great.  Directly  in  front  is  the  tower  of  St  John, 
and  behind  it  the  imperial  palace,  with  its  high  stone  staircase  and 
terrace,  and  on  each  side  the  churches  of  the  Assumption  and  St 
Michael ;  the  one  where  the  emperors  are  crowned,  the  other  where 
they  are  buried.  Behind  this  again,  and  on  the  very  termination  of 
the  triangular  hill,  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  now  the  treasoiy. 
The  whole  together  forms  a  wonderful  group,  of  which  the  Musco- 
vites have  reason  to  boast.' 

Conceive  all  this  lighted  up  with  the  conflagration  of  the  city, 
the  whole  scene  below  bursting  out  with  fires,  rushing  and  roaring 
from  all  quarters ;  the  victorious  French  army  pent  in  and 
hemmed  round  in  a  circle  of  fire,  like  wild  beasts  in  an  oriental 
hunt,  and  the  mightiest  of  all,  the  Royal  Lion  himself  at  bay, 
and  obliged  to  dash  for  his  life,  as  he  is  described  by  Segur, 
through  the  environing  flames. 

There  is  much  curious  matter  in  the  account  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  where,  on  the  confines  of  civi- 
lization, Heber  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  and 
usages  of  the  descendants  of  those  famous  Scythian  tribes,  which 
are  so  picturesquely  and  faithfully  described  by  Herodotus,  and 
making,  as  it  were,  their  brilliant  and  rapid  inroads  into  the 
domain  of  history^  bear  with  them  a  sort  of  life  and  excitement 

singularly 
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singularly  captivating  to  the  mind  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet.     The 
interest  thus  excited  Mras,  in  later  life^  expanded  into  a  History  of 
the  Cossacks,  printed  at  the  close  of  the  tirst  volume  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  which,  though  imperfect  and  unfinished,  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider  of  no  ordinary  value.      Tlie    dulness  of  an 
antiquarian  dissertation  is  happily  enlivened  by  that  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  manners,  and  familiarity  with  all  the  incidents  of  the  wan- 
dering pastoral  life,  which  could  not  be  acquired  except  by  one 
^'ho  had  personally  visited  their  tents  ;  while  the  master-mind  of 
the  scholar,  having  completely  at  its  command  the  entire  range  of 
classical  history,  unites  the  whole  into  a  clear  and  distinct  narrative, 
(though  perhaps  on  a  subject  not  of  itself  likely  to  be  very  popu- 
lar,) and  offers  one  of  the  few  models  which  we  possess  of  histori- 
cal dissertation,  in  which  profound  and  extensive  information  is 
quickened  with  poetic  vivacity  of  style — a  form  of  composition  in 
which  we  are  in  general  excelled  by  our  continental  neighbours ;  for 
our  brilliant  and  lively  writers  are  in  general  somewhat  superficial, 
while  our  more  profound  scholars  move  heavily  along  under  the 
weight  of  their  learning,  and,  content  with  the  intrinsic  value  of 
their  commodities,  dbdain  to  tempt  the  reader  by  disposing  them 
in  an  attractive  form.     Hence  what  we  cannot  but  consider  a 
vulgar  prejudice, — the  general  impression  that  popular  writers 
cannot  be  profound,  and  that  profound  writers  cannot  be  popular. 
We  suspect  the    fault  to   lie  rather  in  the  writers  than  m  the 
public  mind  ;  and  that  there  are  really  few  subjects  which,  taken 
up   by  one    who  is  at  the  same  time  master  of   his  materials 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  writing,   might  not  be    presented  in 
such  a  form  as  to  make  at  once  a  strong,  a  distinct,  and  a  last- 
ing impression  on  the  reader.     This  is  the  more  necessary  now, 
that  the  sphere  of  knowledge  is  daily  extending :    it  is  not   in 
the  present  day  so  difficult  to  get  information  as  to  retain  it ;  and 
a  vivid  and  striking  manner  of  placing  truth  before  us,  not  only 
finds  us  more  ready  to  welcome  it,   but,  united  with  a  clear  and 
happy  arrangement,  which  is  a  main  essential  to  such  an  elo- 
quence of  style,  furnishes  a  sort  of  legitimate  technical  memory, 
which  of  itself  assists  in  placing  at  our  command  that  which 
otherwise  we  have  the  doubly  laborious  process  of  learning  and 
incorporating  with  our  recollections, — We  have  ventured  on  this 
short  digression  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  at 
this  present  period,  now  that  so  many  and,  in  some  cases,  such 
successful  attempts  are  made  to  communicate  extensive  infor- 
mation in  a  popular  form.     To  write  strikingly,  so  as  forcibly 
to  arrest  the   mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  fix  deeply  the  more 
leading  facts  which  we  would  impart,  is  not  only  the  province 
of  the  writer  of  romance  or  of  the  poet, — it  is  compatible  with 

the 
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the  grave  dignity  of  the  historian^  and  even  with  the  cool  pr^ 
cision  of  a  philosopher.  A  masterly  French  writer,  who  ha«  pei^ 
haps  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  our  literature  than  has 
usually  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  countrymen,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit 
brings  the  following  charge  against  us,  which,  if  we  are  not  in- 
clined absolutely  to  admit  its  justice,  we  must  allow,  we  fear, 
to  possess  a  considerable  tinge  of  truth. 

*  II  n'y  a  personne  qui  ne  disc  que  les  Anglais  sont  peu  habiles  i 
composer  un  livre,  k  le  composer  rationeUement  t>t  artiatement  toat 
ensemble,  k  en  distribuer  les  parties,  k  en  rdgler  Tex^cution  de  mani^re 
k  frapper  Timagination  du  lecteur  par  cette  perfection  de  Tart,  de  la 
forme,  qui  aspire  surtout  k  satisfaire  rintelligence.  Ce  c6t^  purement 
intellectuel  des  oeuvres  de  Tesprit  est  le  c6t6  faible  des  ^rivains  An- 
glais ;  tandis  qu'ils  excellent  k  convaincre  par  la  elart^  d 'exposition, 
par  le  retour  frt^quent  des  mSmes  ideas,  par  Tclvidence  du  bon  sens, 
dans  tous  les  moyens  enfin  d'amener  les  effets  pratiques.'  * 

We  return  to  Heber.  His  comic  vein  we  have  already  noticed  ; 
but  we  cannot  quite  pass  over  this  subject  without  making  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  evidently  written  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
in  which  we  find  a  very  graphic  description  of  his  person  and 
manner  when  at  Oxford,  and  some  very  amusing  instances  of  his 
humorous  turn. 

*  He  never  looked  up  at  his  hearers  (one  of  the  few  things,  by  the 
bye,  which  I  could  have  wished  altered  in  him  in  after  hfe,  for  he 
retained  the  habit,)  but,  with  his  eyes  downcast  and  fixed,  poured  forth 
in  a  measured  intonation,  which  from  him  became  fashionable,  stores 
of  every  age  ;  the  old  romances  ;  Spenser ;  some  of  our  earlier  prose 
writers  ;  of  Scott's  published  works ;  or  rersca  of  his  own.* 

The  following  burlesque  imitation  of  the  old  Fabliaux,  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  style,  will  appear  singularly 
happy,  struck  ofi,  as  the  biographer's  correspondent  declares, 
almost  extemporaneously. 

Icy  commence  le  Romauni  du  Grand  Roy  PaniagrueUe. 
Yt  is  a  kynge  both  fyne  and  felle, 
^;*2S3£^    That  hyght  Sir  Claudyus  Pantagruelle  ;— 
^^  The  fynest  and  fellest  more  or  less 

Of  all  the  kynges  in  Heathenesse. 
That  Syre  was  Soudan  of  Surrye, 
Of  iEstrick  and  of  Cappadocie ; 
His  Erne  was  Lorde  I  understonde, 
Of  all  Carthage  and  of  Boehman  Londe. 

uJ?!Snftfn'S;    ^^^  ^^^^^  *^*'  ^®'®  "^  wighte 
bottM  ubie  ct    Served  him  by  daie  and  by  nighte. 
eSSJfi  ^****        Thereto  he  made  him  a  lothely  messe, 
Everie  morning  more  or  lesae, 

*  Qaisot,  Court  d'HistoifS  Moderae. 
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A  manne  childe  of  vii  yere  age. 

Thereof  he  seathed  his  pottage. 

Everie  knight  who  went  that  waye 

His  nose  and  ears  was  fain  to  paye, 

Sothely  as  the  Romaunts  telle. 

For  the  Dyner  of  Pantagruelle.  «» ••toyt  difne 

In  all  the  londes  of  Ethiopee,  '^^' 

Was  ne  eo  worthy  a  kynge  as  hee. 

And  so  the  Romaunt  of  the  *  purple  faucon'  goes  gossipping 

His  Ladye  that  hyghte  Cecilee, 

And  thereto  sanffe  shee 

Alle  into  Orekish,  as  shee  colde  best ; — 

Lambeth,  Sadeck,  Apocatest 

Namely,  "  My  bve  yf  thou  wouldest  wynne 

Bring  with  thee  a  purple  fauoon  ynne.** 

The  second  fytte,  like  its  prototypes  of  ancient  fame^  almost 
rises  into  poetry. 

ley  commence  le  ii  Chant  du  bon  Roy  Pantagruelie. 
Lysten  Lordynges  to  the  tale 
Of  Pantagruelle  and  hys  travayle ; 
He  through  many  a  lande  has  gone, 
Pantagruelle  hymself  alone : 
Many  a  hylle  most  hyghe  has  dome, 
Many  a  broade  rivere  has  swome. 
He  paste  through  Carthage  and  Picardie,       »••  v«m««. 
Babylon,  Scotland,  and  Italie  ; 
And  asked  of  alle  as  yt  befelle, 
But  of  no  adventure  herde  he  telle, 
•nil  after  many  a  wearie  daye, 
Lyghtly  he  came  to  a  foreste  graye : 
Manie  an  auncieut  oke  did  growe. 
Doddered  and  fringed  with  mysletoe ; 
Manie  an  ashe  of  paly  hue 

Whyspered  in  everie  breeze  that  blew.  nnJSSX?^ 

Pantagruelle  hath  swome  by  Mahoune* 
Bye  Termagaunt  and  by  Abadoune, 
Bye  Venus,  that  was  so  stern  and  stronge. 
And  Apollin  with  homes  longe. 
And  other  fiends  of  Maumetrye, 
That  the  ende  of  that  foreste  he  would  see. 
Lysten  Lordynges  the  soothe  I  tell ;  JtiST**** 

Nothing  was  true  that  here  befelle, 
But  all  the  okes  that  flourished  so  free, 
Flourished  only  in  grammarie. 
In  that  same  foreste  nothing  grewe 
But  broad  and  darke  the  boughes  of  yew  f 
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Sothely  I  tell  you  and  indede 

There  was  many  a  wicked  weede  ; 

There  was  the  wolf-bane  greene  and  highe, 

Whoso  smelleth  the  same  shall  die. 

And  the  long  grasse  with  poyson  mixed — 

Adders  coyled  and  hyssed  betwixt. 

Yn  that  same  chace  myghte  noe  man  hear 

Hunter  or  horn  or  hounde  or  deer  ; 

Neither  dared  in  that  wood  to  goe 

Coney  or  martin,  or  hare  or  doe. 

Nor  on  the  shawe  the  byrdes  gay, 

Starling,  cuckoo,  or  pop)mjay ; 

But  gryphon  fanged  and  bristled  boare, 

Gnarred  and  foamed  his  way  before. 

And  the  beaste  who  can  falsely  weepe, 

Crocodilus,  was  here  goode  chepe  ; 

Satyr  and  leopard  and  tygris, 

Bloody  Camelopardalys, 

And  every  make  of  beastys  bolde, 

Nestled  and  roared  in  that  their  holde.  &c.  &c. 
This  is  indeed,  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  ^  what  none  but  quick 
and  clever  men  can  write — very  good  nonsense.'  We  can  per- 
fectly understand  the  reception  of  his  jeux  (Tesprit,  in  the  grave 
pages  of  a  certain  ancient  magazine,  in  which  he  occasionally 
corresponded  with  himself,  keeping  himself  down  to  the  dulness 
of  his  model,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  few  who  were  in 
the  secret ;  and  *  The  Solemn  Enquiry  from  Clericus  Leices- 
trensis,  into  the  remedy  for  the  devastations  of  an  insect,  which 
peculiarly  attacked  spinach — the  evil,  the  remedy,  and  the  insect 
being   all   equally  imaginary ;'   and   even   the  reception   of  the 

sonnet  on  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Philip  V ,  who  was  killed 

at  the  storming  of  Fort  Muzzaboo  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
ended — 

And  Marathon  shall  yield  to  Muzzaboo — 
scarcely  transcends  our  notion  of  the  easy  faith  of  that  venerable 
journal.     But  that  Sylvanus  Urban  should  receive  five  pounds 

from  the  uncle  of  a  real  Simon  Pure,  an  actual  Philip  V ,  in 

return  for  this  glowing  eulogium  on  his  lost  nephew's  valour,  we 
confess  does  somewhat  stagger  our  belief. 

'  His  powers  of  imitation  and  of  humour,*  proceeds  our  amusing 
correspondent,  *  were  not  confined  to  his  own  language.  Once,  as 
Reginald  was  on  his  way  from  Oxford,  he  stopped  at  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  at  Birmingham,  in  order  to  take  a  coach  thence  on  the 
following  morning.  There  happened  to  be  in  the  inn  a  ball,  which 
not  only  assembled  persons  from  a  distance,  who  consequently  had 
engaged  all  Ihe  beds,  but  kept  up  such  a  noise  throughout  the  night, 
that  he  could  scarcely  sleep  even  in  his  sittbg-room.    He  employed 

and 
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and  amused  himself,  therefore,  in  writing  in  Homeric  verse  a  descrip- 
tion  of  his  situation:  annexing  a  translation,  after  the  manner  of 
Clarke,  and  subjoining  the  usual  proportion  of  notes,  he  sent  it  to 
Liord  Ebrington,  then  at  Brazennose  College,  who  kindly  gave  me  a 
copy ;  and  he  fully  permits  you  to  insert  it.  It  shows  to  equal  advan- 
tage Reginald's  scholarship  and  his  humour. 

OITVSq  St/JCTI/XCVOV  TOT    6«g^X®pt£V0f  »ToXlgd^OV, 

7)  xXsiinQy  Ai/xi7}y,  n  BiX<7rov«,  ti  Bpe/Mx^iAOv 
Xa\'XflVo>j'ifj  (piXov  oixoy  aeycnopos  H^^'^roio* 
xou  Tore  irt  /u^yaeXTiv  emTnieuov^iv  hopmyf 

*  Pro  Deos  !  certe  magnus  dolor  peregrino  erit  viro 
Quicunque  bene-habitatam  aliquando  adveniens  civitatem 
Aut  nobilem  Lyciam,  aut  Bilstonem,  aut  Bremichamum 
^ris-civitatem,  charam  domum  ob  virtutem-mirabiiis  Vulcani. 
£t  tunc  quidem  magnum  cum-studio-parant  festum 

NoTJi. 

*V.  510.  OBotiroptf  avBpi,  Quis  fuit  ille  peregrinus  non  adhuc  satis 
constat.  Herculem  Scholiastes,  Thesea  alii  intelligunt.  Non  aniro- 
advertere  scilicet  boni  interpretes  de  seipso  Poetam  haec  loqui, 
quem  Poetam  laspida  fuisse  Anglo-Phoenicem  infra  demonstravi: 
Excurs.  i.,  V.  17,  hujus  libri.  £t  tamen  cl.  Turnebo  Moses  his 
versibus  innui  videtur :  quam  vere,  judicent  alii. 

*  V.  512.    Ubinam  sit  ilia  Lycia  mihi  heeret  aqua.     Lyciam  Asiaticam 

fariunt  vet.  Schol. ;  absurde :  de  Anglicanis  enim  civitatibus  agitur, 
neque  xroXteOpov  Lycia.  AevKf^v  Hemsterhusius  legit,  nullis 
annuentibus  Codd.  Nescio  an  a  lupis  nomen  habens,  nunc  etiam 
ore  vernaculari  Wolverhampton  audit.  De  Bilstone  et  Bremichamo 
etiam  in  celeberrimo  Jacobo  Thomsono  Bremicham  invenimus  : 
Thy  thundering  pavement,  Brenucham. 

*  V.  514.  Non  hospitalem,  ut  videtur,  festum  paravere  Bremichamenses, 

exclusum  enim  fuisse  advenam  satis  constat.  Ergo  Bonae  Deae 
tunc  agi  sacra  Clarkius  existimat :  falso ;  istiusmodi  enim  sacris 
omnes  excludebantur  viri,  et  tamen,  v.  518.  avcpe^  6vcoi/i6vtg?  in- 
venimus. Ut  obscoensB  essent  saltationes,  monente  Abreschio,  vix 
crederem,  etsi  nudis  mamillis  exilique  veste  saltasse  puellas  ab 
omnibus  fere  accepimus.  Talia  vocant  festa  Galli,  '*  bal  pare." 
Anglice,  "  an  a^e^ilembls/' 

*  TfXTovcf  av6pcjvoi,  fjLsya  «Xoi/<tioi,  ots  fjioXa  iraat 
yjx'Kytos  svt  fj^eyapoKTi  dzo^  xai  xpvaov  aSo/xe* 
€>Q'  apa  vavvvyjLoiffi  yppois  rspirovai  f  iXov  mnp 
Kovpai  ivl^wvoi  re,  xa<  ctvepBS  svxoyisvTss' 
CBKTfjLO^  wepQs  ^oictiv  y<v6Tai  /xsyay,  ev  yap  sxaaros 
<TKipr^f  9roXX'  viiofVy  xvijot)  S*  sis  ovpavov  'nner 
€x  is  Xvpottif  y^ssrai  yXvKSpov  /XfXos*  vis  avpiyycm* 
aXX'  0  isnos  svsp9s  xadi^crai  axwfAsvos  nmp^ 
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X.  T.  X. 

*  Fabri  viri,  multum  divites,  qui  bus  valde  omnibus 
JEs  in  aedibus  Deus  (Vulcanus  sc.)  et  aurum  dedit. 
Inde  ergo  per-totam-noctem-durantibus  choris  delectant 

suum  cor 
Virgines  bene  cinct«,  et  viri  pu]chro*modo*pylverulenti : 
(sc.  pulverotum  habeniet  cafnU) 
Motus  sub  pedibufl  fit  maguus,  bene  vero  unusquisque 
Salit,  multum  sudans,  odor  vero  nidorii  ad  ccBlum  ascendit. 
Lyrarum  vero  effunditur  dulcis  sonus  aut  tibiarum — 
Advena  vero  infra  sedet  dolore-affectus  cor 
Sediii  inbonesto  reclinans,  vacudque  mens&, 
Labris  neque  cibum  habens,  nee  oculis  somnum,  &c. 

*  V.  519.  apep€9  cvicoyiemrct,  De  barbarico  capitis  omatu  tantum 
innotuit  ut  tritum  fortasse  et  tenue  argumentum  videar  aggres- 
8US ;  aW  6fM09  eiprjfferat.  Noscant  juniores  quod  inter  plurimM 
barbarorum  gentes  Hottentotas  sc.  et  Caffros  et  Anglos  mos  erat 
patrius,  lardo,  nidore  ursarum  et  similibus,  collinere  cnnes*  et  deinde 
albo  quodam  pulvere  conspergere  et  conserere.  evKovievref^  Gallice, 
"  bien  poudre."    Anglice,  •'  bell^obt^erft^/' 

*  V.  522.  Non  in  infernis  regionibus,  ut  insomniavit  bonus  vir,  editor 

Glasguensis,  at  inferiori  earner!^  pedibusque  saltantium  subject! 

*  V.  524.  Observandum  est,  quam  mir&  arte  Poeta  sui  viatoris  patrium 

innuit  pudorem.  Si  nempe  Scotus  fuisset  Uibernusve,  mirum  esset 
ne  innat&  fretus  audacid,  Anglice  '*  i^porttng  a  Uut/'  coensm 
sibi,  et  gratis,  comparasset.  Cum  vero  et  Anglus  sit  et  ingenui 
pudoris  puer,  manet  immotus  fiatvofi€vo9  vcp  dum  empto  tardocue 
coquorum  auxilio  sibi  cibus  paratur.  De  Anglorum  modestiiL  vide 
cl.  Marklandum  ad  bunc  locum.' 

Heber  is  not  the  only  scholar  in  whom  the  Universitj  of 
Oxford  prides  herself,  who  has  amused  an  idle  hour  in  adapting 
Homeric  language  to  modern  incidents.  Were  it  not  forbidden 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  a  private  press,  our  readers  might  be 
amused  with  a  parallel  specimen  of  die  success  with  which  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  accomplished  minds  of  our  times  has 
indulged  in  this  amusing  play  of  scholarship.  The  verses  of  the 
noble  person .  to  whom  we  allude,  certainly  in  correctness,  we 
think  also  in  elegance  and  the  happy  comic  ease  with  which 
Homeric  words  are  adapted  to  modem  ideas,  would  bear  the 
palm  ;  the  drollery  of  Heber's  Jeu  desprit  lies  rather  in  the  Latin 
translation  and  the  notes,  in  which  the  style  of  Clarke's  Homer 
(and  with  Clarke's  Homer  what  schoolboy  is  not  fiEuniliar?)  is 
kept  up  with  such  solemn  mock  gravity. 

We  pass  to  higher  matters :  the  life  of  Heber,  when,  having 

married 
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married  and  accepted  the  family  living  of  Hodnet  in  Shropshire, 
he  commenced,  in  a  more  obscure  sphere,  that  career  of  profes- 
sional usefulness,  which  was  terminated  on  a  scene  so  much  more 
public  and  important.  It  is  a  picture  which  is  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  that  which  distinguishes  the  English  church  from  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  all  other  countries,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant, — that  of  a  man,  by  his  connexions  and 
friendships  standing  on  an  equality  with  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
the  country ;  by  his  abilities  exercising  an  influence  over  the  litera- 
ture of  his  age ;  yet  at  the  same  time  discharging  the  humblest 
duties  of  a  village  pastor,  in  a  remote  province,  with  conscientious 
and  exemplary  assiduity.  In  most  other  countries  these  important 
offices  have  been  left  to  an  inferior  class  of  the  clerical  body — 
men  not  seldom  of  primitive  and  apostolic  piety  ;  but  in  acquire- 
ments, connexions,  and  habits  of  life,  far  nearer  to  the  peasants 
among  whom  they  lived,  than  to  the  highly- bom  or  highly- 
educated  of  the  land.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  well- 
bom  usually  took  at  once  their  station  in  the  high  places  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  to  which  great  abilities  raised  many  of  hum- 
bler birth ;  the  scholars  were  found  either  in  the  universities  or 
the  monasteries.  In  Protestant  countries,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
usual  for  men  of  rank,  or  connexion,  or  high  abilities,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  clerical  function.  We  vrill  not  pretend  to  say 
of  the  English  church,  with  regard  to  Heber, 

Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he : 
few,  probably,  can  approach  to  his  standard ;  but  still  there 
are  many  who  live  and  die  in  no  loftier  station  than  that  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  perhaps  in  very  obscure  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
who  are  of  the  same  class,  gentlemen  by  birth,  scholars  in  the 
highest  sense,  and  whose  minds,  instead  of  sinking  into  sloth 
and  inactivity — the  great  danger,  when  they  are  so  much  above 
the  intellectual  level  around  them — keep  up  with  the  advancing 
spirit  of  the  age.  We  are  far  from  giving  this  as  the  general 
character  of  the  clerical  body,  which,  of  course,  must  be  formed 
from  men  of  far  more  ordinary  station  and  acquirements,  and 
which,  therefore,  will  move  slowly  in  the  wake  of  general  improve- 
ment; will  present  a  resolute,  some  may  be  inclined  to  say, 
bigoted  resistance  to  all  innovation ;  and  can  scarcely,  occupied 
as  they  are  with  professional  duties,  in  retired  situations,  where 
books  are  few,  even  in  this  age  of  book-societies,  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  development  of  literature  and  knowledge.  Still,  though 
such  men  are,  undoubtedly,  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of 
the  clerical  body,  they  are,  we  are  persuaded,  by  no  means  rare 
or  uncommon  ;  where  they  exist  they  are  of  the  highest  utility, 
as  giving  a  better,  and  at  once  a  more  intellectual  and  moral  tone 

to 
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to  the  society  in  which  they  move  ;  and  raising  the  clerical  profes- 
sion generally  in  the  estimation  of  the  better  order.  On  the 
other  handy  connected,  as  they  sometimes  are,  with  the  landed 
proprietors,  or  at  least  on  a  level  with  them,  as  gentlemen  and 
men  of  education,  their  intercourse  with  the  poor  in  the  zealoun 
discharge  of  their  functions  may  tend  to  keep  up  that  kindly 
feeling  between  the  two  classes,  now  unhappily  in  so  many  cases 
dying  away,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  pauperism,  which,  bj 
a  new  and  almost  more  degrading  and  pernicious  villainage,  is  at 
once  attaching  the  labourer  to  the  soil,  and  disconnecting  him 
from  all  feelings  towards  the  landed  proprietor,  but  those  of  oppo- 
site and  conflicting  interests. 

Heber,  while  he  was  laboriously  officiating  among  the  peasants 
of  Hodnet,  was  at  the  same  time  cultivating  his  own  literary 
tastes,  enlarging  his  stores  of  theological  knowledge,  and  keeping 
up  a  lively  and  constant  interest  in  all  that  related  to  the  religion, 
the  politics,  and  the  literature  of  his  day.  His  correspondence 
was  evidently  not  intended  to  meet  the  light;  but  written  to 
friends,  many  of  whom  mingled  actively  in  the  busy  world,  and 
.  alive  with  his  habitual  animation,  it  cannot  fail  to  furnish  many 
interesting  details  and  anecdotes,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
lovers  of  literary  gossip,  and  even  may  admit  the  profane,  in 
some  degree,  into  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
We  shall  proceed  to  select  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
passages,  which  will  show  at  once  the  share  which  Heber  took 
m  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  day,  his  general  occupations,  and 
his  sentiment3  on  important  religious,  civil,  or  literary  questions. 
His  active  mind  and  quiet  feelings  are  well  developed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thornton : — 

^  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  really  pressed 
hard  during  the  last  month  with  different  reasons  for  writing.  I  have 
had  an  infirmary  sermon,  a  long  article  for  a  review,  and  am  now 
engaged  in  a  charity  sermon,  besides  the  weekly  demand  for  sermons 
in  my  own  parish,  and  the  almost  daily  calls  of  parochial  duty ;  nor 
am  1  idle  in  other  pursuits ;  for  I  read  Plato,  and  am,  though  slowly, 
making  progress  in  a  poem,  which,  if  it  does  not  miscarry,  will  be 
longer  than  any  of  my  preceding  ones :  it  is,  however,  but  too  pro- 
bable that  when  my  summer  rambles  and  hedge -row  walks  are 
stopped  by  sleet  and  mire,  I  shall,  as  has  been  generally  the  case,  find 
my  Pegasus  in  a  '*  Slough  of  Despond:**  nor  are  my  labours  as  a 
clergyman  such  as  to  make  me  find  it  altogether  play.  Do  not  think, 
however,  that  I  fancy  myself  anything  but  what  I  am,  in  truth,  a 
prosperous  man,  who  has  unremitted  causes  of  gratitude,  and  whose 
principal  apprehension  ought  to  be  that  he  has  a  greater  share  of 
earthly  happiness  than  he  knows  how  to  manage.  I  only  mention 
these  Uttle  drawbacks  to  remind  you  of  the  novel  remark  of  our  friend 
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B. — ^Ah !  Mr.  Thornton,  perfect  happiness  is  not  the  lot  of  man. 
That  you  have  as  much  as  is  good  for  your  eternal  interests,  and  that 
my  giatitude  may  increase  daily  for  the  great  share  of  quiet  and  pros- 
perity with  which  I  am  blessed,  is  my  earnest  prayer,  and  I  thmk  I 
may  add,  my  hope.' 

The  literary  schemes  of  Heber,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  mindy  teemed  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  many,  of 
course,  never  ripened  into  perfection.  We  find  him  meditating 
poems,  reviews,  theological  works  of  great  extent  and  labour.  If 
we  should  endeavour  to  arrange  these  various  visions  of  usefulness, 
and  present  them  in  systematic  order,  we  should  by  no  means  give 
a  just  picture  of  the  mind  in  which  they  originated;  which,  how- 
ever conscious  of  its  strength,  did  not  set  forth  deliberately  to 
march,  like  Kehama,  along  eight  roads  at  once,  to  the  temple  of 
Fame ;  but  rather,  as  new  subjects  of  interest  arose,  started 
aside  from  the  objects  which  he  had  before  selected,  and  to  which 
he  returned  with  new  zeal  after  these  excursions.  To  follow  the 
course  of  the  book,  therefore,  however  it  may  give  our  observa- 
tions an  appearance  of  disorder,  will  be  the  best  means  of  follow- 
ing the  mind  of  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  enjoy  the  pleasant 
privilege  of  ranging  *  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.' 

Heber  early  meditated  the  volume  of  hymns,  which  has  been 
already  noticed  in  our  journal ;  there  are  some  observations,  how- 
ever, which  develop  a  common  sentiment  so  much  more  forcibly 
than  we  remember  to  have  seen  it  expressed  before,  and  as  coming 
from  a  man  of  such  undoubted  piety,  may  carry  so  much  weight 
where  such  remonstrances  are  most  wanted*  that  we  are  desirous 
of  giving  them  the  greatest  publicity  : — 

*  In  one  respect,  at  least,  he  (the  author)  hopes  the  following  poems 
will  not  be  found  reprehensible ;  no  fulsome  or  indecorous  language 
has  been  knowingly  adopted ;  no  erotic  addresses  to  Him  whom  no 
unclean  lips  can  approach ;  no  allegory  ill  understood,  and  worse 
applied.  It  is  not  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  object  to  such  expressions 
that  they  are  fanatical ;  they  are  positively  profane.  When  our 
Saviour  was  on  earth,  and  in  great  humility  conversant  with  mankind  ; 
when  he  sate  at  the  table  and  washed  the  feet  and  healed  the  diseases 
of  his  creatures,  yet  did  not  his  disciples  give  him  any  more  familiar 
name  than  Master  or  Lord.  And  now,  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father  s  Majesty,  shall  we  address  Him  with  ditties  of  embraces  and 
passion,  or  in  language  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  an  earthly 
sovereign  to  endure  ?  Such  expressions,  it  is  said,  are  taken  from 
the  Scripture ;  but  even  if  the  original  application,  which  is  often 
doubtful,  were  clearly  and  unequivocally  ascertained,  yet,  though  the 
collective  Christian  church  may  be  very  properly  personified  as  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  an  application  of  such  language  to  Christian  be- 
lievers is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  ab3urd  and  unauthorized.  Nor  is  it 
VOL.    XLIIl.   NO.  LXXXVI,  2   c  going 
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going  too  far  to  assert,  tBat  the  brutalities  of- a  common  swearer  caii 
hardly  bring  relirion  into  more  contempt  or  more  scandabasly  pro- 
fane the  name  which  is  above  every  name  In  heaven  and  earth,  than 
Certain  epithets  applied  to  Christ  in  some  of  out  po^tdar  collections  of 
religious  poetry.' 

Among  his  poetic  schemes,  which  appear  to  have  afforded  a 
splendid  proknise,  we  are  inclitied  to  wisii  that  he  had  follo^^ed  U{5 
one,  of  which  he  gives  a  brief  outline  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  for  which  we  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  the 
Morte  d'  Arthur,  among  the  least  successful,  we  diink,  of  his 
poetical  attempts ;  or  even  the  unfinished  Masque  of  Guendolen. 
The  former  wants  the  stirring  life  of  romance :  the  fancy  of  thd 
latter  is  deficient  in  ease  and  lightness.  Indeed  die  genitis  of 
Heber  seems  to  have  been  suited  to  moral  or  didactic,  rather  thai* 
to  tragic  or  nSsirrative  poetry.  He  is  graceful,  correct,  fiiU,  harmo^ 
nious,  eloquent,  but  neither  daring,  passionate,  inventive,  nor,  in 
the  highest  sense,  imaginative.  He  would  have  had  ample  scope 
for  the  poetical  qualities  which  he  possessed,  and  have  less  rteeded 
those  to  which,  from  all  his  extant  compositions  in  verse,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  entitled,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  a  plan  suggested  in  the  sketch  to  which  we  allude^ 

•  Apropos  of  Persia  and  Russia, — I  have  been  at  different  times, 
during  the  summer,  projecting  a  half  religious,  half  descriptive  poem, 
to  be  called  The  Desert,  giving  an  account  of  the  wilder  features  of 
nature  as  displayed  in  different  latitudes.  Much  might  be  said  about 
the  steppes,  which  we  ourselves  have  traversed^  and  the  fine  woods  of 
Oesterdal  and  Dovre ;  and  Bruce  affords  aome  noble  painting  of  the 
wildness  of  tropical  climates.  One  might,  too^  find  Cosaaclu,  Lap-* 
leaders,  Arabs,  Mohawks,  and  Israelites,  as  moviog  objects  in  the 
picture,  in  their  several  compartments,  and  describe  the  hand  of 
Providence  as  displayed  in  the  support  and  comfort  of  each.  What 
will  come  of  it,  I,  as  yet,  hardly  know,' 

In  the  disputes  which  distracted  the  Church  of  England,  Heber 
seems  at  first  to  have  taken  his  stand  on  neutral  ground  ;  and  by 
the  general  respect  for  his  talents,  and  the  uniform  saavity  of  his 
tfemper  and  his  demeanour,  to  have,  in  a  great  degree,  escaped 
that  which  is  often  the  portion  of  the  more  candid  and  moderate 
in  such  afilrays, — the  hostility  of  both.  His  practice  and  his 
opinions  were  alike  untinged  by  the  slightest  austerity, 
^  Although  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feelings,  he 
considered  a  moderate  participation  in  what  are  usually  called  **  worldly 
amusements,''  as  allowable  and  blameless.  ...  1  He  thought 
tbat  the  strictness,  which  made  no  distinction  between  things  blame- 
%ble  only  in  their  abuse,  and  practices  which  were  really  immoral, 
ipa9  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  true  religion ;  and  on  this  point  his 
cypinian  remauied  unchanged  to  the  last.^ 
^  ^    '  The 
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The  gentle  and  amiable  mind  of  Heber  shrunk  from  all  opinions 
repugnant  to  the  universal  benignity  and  goodness  of  the  Deity. 
We  find  here  art  interesting  letter  on  a  pamphlet,  which  is 
circulated  to  a  great  extent,  and  enjoys  unlimited  popularity 
among  a  peculiar  class  of  reiaders, — the  Force  of  Truth,  by  the 
late  Thomas  Scott.  The  sum  and  substance  of  this  work,  which 
is  written  with  great  earnestness  and  sincerity,  is  that,  after  passing 
through  various  vicissitudes  of  belief,  the  author  at  length  em- 
braced, and  adhered  to  the  end  of  his  life  to,  those  views  which 
are  usually  called  moderate  Calvinism.  It  is  hence  intimated,  that 
these  opinions,  adopted  after  so  much  diligent  investigation,  and 
perpetual  prayer  for  the  divine  guidance,  must  therefore  be  true. 
The  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  writer  draw  an  inference,  frotti 
which  his  owri  pious  humility  would  rio  doubt  have  shrunk,  if  laid 
before  him  in  plain  and  unequivocal  terms,  but  which,  however 
disguised,  is  in  fact  the  argument  of  the  whole  tract;  that  it  in 
inconceivable  idiat  so  good  and  sincere  a  man,  so  anxious  to  find 
out  the  truth,  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  error.  Heber 
could  not  but  instantly  detect  and  calmly  expose  this  fallacy,  by 
which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  speculative  opinions  would  rest, 
not  oti  their  own  evidence,  but  solely  on  the  piety,  the  sincerity; 
and  the  virtues  of  those  who  have  entertained  them.  As  then  it 
would  not  be  diflScult  to  prove  that  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
notions  have  been  advanced  by  inen  of  the  strongest  piety,  th^ 
ntmost  candour,  the  most  serious  and  earnest  desire  of  attaining 
the  truth,  the  most  contradictory  tenets  would  tlius  have  equal 
claims  on  our  belief.  Not  merely,  upon  precisely  similar  grounds, 
must  we  embrace'  the  Arminianism  of  Heber  himself,  but  with 
many  most  holy  and  humble  men,  we  must  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  pope ;  we  must  believe  iii 
transubstantiation  with  BorromeO  or  St.  Francis  de  Sales;  we 
must  jansenisie  with  Pascal ;  we  must  mysticise  with  Fenelon ; 
or,  on  the  Protestant  side,  we  must  cut  off  our  collars,  and  deny 
ourselves  the  use  of  the  plural  pronoun,  with  William  Vend 
and  his  followers :  we  must  liberalise  with  Grotius :  indeed  w6 
scarcely  see  why  we  are  not  to  philosophise  with  Franklin,  or 
descend  even  lower,  with  many  serious,  and  wise,  and  humble 
men ;  unless  we  claim,  as  indeed  in  some  instances  seems  virtually 
the  case,  an  inward  confirmation  of  our  opinions,  in  answer  to  out* 
prayers,  whkh  it  is  diffictitt  to  disonminate  from  revelation.  The 
refutation,  however,  of  Mr.  Scott's  work  is  by  no  means  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  long  letter  from  which  it  is  extracted. 
The  latter  part  is^  full  of  calm  and  Christian  reflections  on  the 
existing  disputes  and  controversies  within  the  church.  *  To  re- 
concile or  soften  ^faese  unhappy  differences,  as  far  ad  my  age  ahd 
'  ^  c  2  situation 
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jsituation  has  given  me  opportunities^  has  been  through  life  the 
object  constantly  in  my  view,  and  the  cause  of  several  earnest  and 
fruitless  labours.'  The  rules  which  follow  are  alike  characteristic 
of  the  piety  and  good  sense  of  the  author.  They  speak  as  John 
Hales,  or  the  subject  of  Heber's  biographical  labours,  on  which 
he  entered  with  the  veneration  of  a  kindred  spirit,  Bishop  Taylor, 
would  have  spoken,  if  their  language  were  to  be  accommodated 
to  die  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  present  day. 

Yet  this  calm  and  peaceful  man  could  not  pass  through  life, 
M'itliout,  in  his  turn,  being  exposed  to  obloquy.  In  his  Bampton 
Lectures  some  questionable  positions  were  certainly  advanced ;  but 
these  were  assailed,  not  in  the  language  of  temperate  discussion, 
or  with  courteous  respect  to  the  character  and  talents  of  the  author, 
but  in  that  tone  which  is  so  much  more  likely  to  make  a  heretic 
than  to  cure  one ;  and,  addressed  to  a  mind  of  less  equable 
passions  or  less  calm  judgment,  would  rouse  all  the  energy  of 
resistance,  and  make  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  depart  from 
statements,  to  abandon  which,  would  be  to  give  an  easy  triumph 
to  an  insolent  and  overbearing  antagonist.  How  many  men,  the 
more  fiercely  the  storm  has  raged  and  the  rain  pelted,  have  the  more 
sturdily  wrapped  round  them  their  obnoxious  opinions,  which  a  litde 
soft  sunshine  would  have  made  them  drop,  or  tempted  them  to  cast 
away,  without  the  sUghtest  resistance.  The  controversy  excited 
no  sensation ;  it  did  not  find  its  way  into  any  of  those  publications 
ivhich  command  general  circulation ;  the  subject  was  abstruse ; 
and  as  the  assailant,  no  doubt,  looks  back  with  anything  but  satis* 
faction  to  the  subject,  we  dismiss  it  at  once ;  nor  indeed  should 
M'e  have  alluded  to  it,  but  for  its  obvious  moral,  that  even  so  rare 
a  character  as  Heber  must  not  expect  to  escape — yet,  after  all, 
-will  suffer  little  in,  such  encounters. 

But  we  must  turn  away  from  the  dusty  field  of  polemics  to 
lighter  and  gayer  matters.  Though  prevented,  by  his  varioui 
professional  avocations,  from  steadily  devoting  himself  to  any 
considerable  poetical  work,  there  are  many  compositions  in  the 
volume,  struck  off  at  different  periods  of  life,  and,  of  course,  of 
very  different  degrees  of  merit.  From  these  we  select  the  follow- 
ing translation,  or  rather  versification,  from  the  Moallakat  of 
Hareth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  Orientalism 
which  have  been  transfused  into  our  language. 

*  And  Asma,  lovely  sojourner,  wilt  thou  forsake  our  land. 
Forgetful  of  thy  plighted  vows  on  Shamma's  glittering  sand  ? 
No  more  in  Shoreb's  rugged  dell  I  see  thee  by  my  side — 
No  more  in  Katha's  mead  of  green,  where  vocal  waters  glide : 
In  Ayla  and  in  Shobathan  all  lonely  must  I  go, 
And  therefore  sleep  has  fled  my  soul,  and  fast  my  sorrows  flow? 

Yet 
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Yet  am  I  loved,  and  yet  my  eyes  behold  the  beacon  light 
Which  Hinda  kindles  on  her  hill,  to  lure  me  through  the  night. 
Broad  as  the  dawn  from  Akeh*s  brow,  its  ruddy  embers  shine, 
But  Hinda's  heart  may  never  meet  an  answeiing  glow  in  mine ; 
And  I  must  seek  a  nobler  aid  against  consuming  care, 
Where  all  the  brethren  of  my  tribe  the  battie'bow  prepare.         » 
My  camel  with  the  mother  bird  in  swiftness  well  may  vie. 
Tall  as  a  tent,  'mid  desert  sands,  that  rears  her  progeny ; 
That  lists  the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  the  hunter's  lightest  sound, 
With  stealthy  foot,  at  twilight  fall,  soft  gliding  o'er  the  ground. 
But  not  the  ostrich  speed  of  fire  my  camel  can  excel. 
Whose  footstep  leaves  so  light  a  mark,  we  guess  not  where  it  fell ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  like  withered  leaves  that  flit  before  the  wind  j 
On  her  I  stem  the  burning  noon  that  strikes  the  valiant  blind. 
Yes,  we  have  heard  an  angry  sound  of  danger  from  afar ; 
Our  brother's  bands  of  Tayleb's  seed  have  braved  us  to  the  war ; 
The  good  and  evil  they  confound,  their  words  are  fierce  and  fell ; 
Their  league,  say  they,  is  with  the  tribe  that  in  the  desert  dwell. 
Their  men  of  might  have  met  by  night,  and  as  the  day  began, 
A  proud  and  a  disdainful  shout  throughout  their  army  ran. 
And  horses  neigh'd,  and  camels  scream'd,  and  man  cried  out  on 
man.' 

The  following  lines,  if  they  are  not  already  familiarized  to  the 
reader  by  the  very  spirited  music  to  which  they  have  been  *  mar- 
ried,' may  deserve  notice,  from  what  we  would  call  their  pictu-* 
resque  eflFect. 

'  I  see  them  on  their  winding  way, 

Above  their  ranks  the  moonbeams  play ; 

And  nearer  yet,  and  yet  more  near. 

The  martial  chorus  strikes  the  ear. 

They  're  lost  and  gone — the  moon  is  past. 

The  wood's  dark  shade  is  o'er  them  cast ; 

And  fainter,  fainter,  fainter  still. 

The  low  march  warbles  up  the  hilL 

Again,  again,  the  pealing  drum. 

The  clashing  horn — they  come,  they  come  ; 

And  lofty  deeds,  and  daring  high* 

Blend  with  their  notes  of  victory. 

Forth,  forth,  and  meet  them  on  their  way ; 

The  trampling  hoof  brooks  no  delay ; 

The  thrilling  fife,  the  pealing  drum. 

How  late,  but  ohj  how  loved  they  come.* 

The  fragment  of  a  poem  on  a  similar  subject  with  Mont-* 
gomery's  World  before  the  Flood,  seems  little  likely  to  have 
escaped  that  fault  which  may  be  fairly  charged,  notwithstanding 
many  sweet  passages,  on  its  more  finished  pix)totype.     Neither  of 

them 
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them  keeps  up  that  sort  of  vague  and  mysterious  cooceptiov  of 
grandeur  M^hich  religious  or  poetic  ounds  associate  with  the  ante- 
diluvian ages  of  the  M^orld;  and  on  these  religious  and  poetic  asso- 
ciations their  interest  entirely  depends.     According  to  all  such 
associations,  '  there  were  giants  in  those  days ;'  the  face  of  nature, 
the  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  the  stature,  the  longevity, 
the  passions  of  men,  were  of  a  vast  and  majestic  growth,  unknown 
in  the  later  and  more  feeble  days  of  our  ordinary  world.     Hence, 
from  a  poet  who  throws  himself  back  into  those  times,  we  make 
the  unreasonable  demand,  that  he  should  keep  the  scenes  and 
persons  whom  he  introduces  to  our  notice  sufficiently  allied  to  our 
common  sympathies  to  excite  our  interest,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  must  appear  as  almost  belonging  to  another  earth,  and  a 
different  race  of  beings.     We  imperiously  require  that  degree  of 
reality,  without  which  no  poetry  can  become  lastingly  popular ; 
yet  that  reality  must  be  far  removed  from  all  our  ordinary  notions ; 
the  region  visited  by  angek  must  be  formed  of  the  same  elements, 
yet  possess  a  totally  distinct  character  from  that  which  we  inhabit : 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  who  enjoyed  familiar  intercourse 
with  a  higher  race  of  beings,  while  we  are  to  fee)  for  them  as  akin 
to  ourselves,  must  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  unearthly  nature 
of  their  celestial  visitants.     To  this  at  once  real  and  unreal  world, 
among  this  human  yet  at  the  same  time  almost  preterhuman  race, 
we  must  be  transported  by  the  imagination  of  tlie  poet ;  and  the 
slightest  incongruity,  the  most  insignificant  vulgarism,  or  modernism, 
or  even  too  great  similarity  to  the  ordinary  features  of  nature,  breaks 
the  charm  at  once,  and  destroys  the  character  of  the  picture,  as  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  primeval  earth  and  the  mighty  race 
which  nature  bore  while  yet  in  her  prime  of  youth.     Among  all 
the  wonderful  excellencies  of  Milton,  nothing  surpasses  the  pure 
and  undisturbed    idealism  with  which   he  has   drawn  our  first 
parents,  so  completely  human  as  to  excite  our  most  ardent  sym- 
pathies, yet  so  far  distinct  from  the  common  race  of  men  as 
manifestly  to  belong  to  a  higher  and  uncorrupted  state  of  being. 
In  like  manner,  his  Paradise  is  formed  of  the  universal  produc- 
tions of  nature — the  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  trees,  the  waters,  the 
cool  breezes,   the  soft  aod  sunny  slopes,  the  majestic  hills  tliat 
skirt  the  scene ;  yet  the  whole  is  of  an  earlier,  a  more  prolific, 
a  more  luxuriant  vegetation ;  it  fully  comes  up  to  our  notion  of 
what  the  earth  might  have  been  before  it  was  ^  cursed  of  its  Creator/ 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Milton  himself  sometimes  de- 
stroys, or  at  least  mars,  the  general  effect  of  his  picture,  by  the 
introduction  of  incongruous  thoughts  or  images.     It  has  not,  with- 
out justice,  been  said,  that  sometimes 

^  Qod  the  Father  turns  a  school  divine ;' 

and 
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ftUd  it  ia  hopoBaiUe,  now  and  then,  not  to  regret  the  intrusion  of 
Ae  religious  qontrpveraies  of  modern  d^ys.  The  poet's,  passiqns 
are,  on  occaaionsi  too  strong  for  his  imagination,  drag  him  dow4 
Jo  earth,  and,  for  the  sake  of  some  ill-timed  allusion  to  some  of 
those  circumstances,  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mighty  mind, 
be  runs  the  hazard  of  breaking  the  solemn  enchantment  with  which 
be  ha»  spell-bound  our  captive  senses*  Perhaps,  of  later  writers. 
Lord  Byron  alone  has  caught  the  true  tone,  not  so  much  in  his 
Cain,  who  (we  s|>eak  now  only  as  poetic  critics)  is  far  too  evi- 
dently  deep-read  in  Bayle  and  modem  free-thinking  metaphy- 
Mcians,  but  in  his  short  drama  called  Heaven  and  Earth.  Here, 
notwithstanding  that  we  capnot  but  admit  the  great  and  manifold 
delinquencies  agaipst  correct  taste,  particularly  9ome  perfectly 
ludicrous  metrical  whimsies,  yet  all  is  in  keeping-r-all  is  strange, 
poetic,  oriental ;  the  lyric  abruptness,  the  prodigal  accumulation 
of  images  in  one  part,  and  the  rude  simplicity  in  others — above 
all,  the  general  tone  of  description  as  to  natural  objects,  and  of 
language  and  feeling  in  the  scarcely  mortal  beings  which  come 
forth  upon  the  scene,  seem  to  throw  us  upward  into  the  age  of 
poen  before  their  lives  were  shorten^  to  the  nairqw  span  of  thr^- 
score  years  and  ten,  and  when  all  that  walked  the  ei^rth  wer«  not 
bom  of  woman.  We  would  by  no  means  assert  thi^t  our  aythor,iQ 
the.  progress  of  his  poem,  might  not  have,  expanded  aqd  risen  with 
his  subject,  but  if  the  whole  had  been  finished  in  the  same 
e(]uable,  elegant,  and  somewhat  monotonously  harmonious  stcyle 
with  the  specimen  before  us,  we  acarcely  think  it  >vould  have 
made  a  very  profound  impression  on  the  public  mind. 

We  return  to  the  general  opinions  and  feelings  of  Heber,  as 
developed  in  his  letters.  Ip  one  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oxlee,  he  entera 
upon  a  subject  which,  irom  its  importance,  may  justify  some 
further  notice. 

'  You,  my  dear  Sir,  have  chosen  a  severe  and  thankless  line  of 
stody,  which,  as  few  ordinary  scholarfi  care  to  grapple  with  to  any 
axtent,  has  been  most  unjustly  depreciated  by  the  vain  and  trifling 
part  of  the  literary  world  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  England  is, 
of  all  Protestant  countries,  that  where  the  importance  and  richer  of 
Hebrew  literature  are  least  known ;  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  the 
tide  may  be  turned:  and  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  your  labours, 
take  the  place  b  public  estimation,  to  which  their  soundness,  good 
sen^e,  and  originality,  in  my  opinion,  entitle  them.' 

We  write  (we  are  ashamed  to  say)  without  acquaintance  with 
the  \vorks  of  Heber's  correspondent,  but  cannot  help  being  struck 
wiCh  the  remarkable  fact  which  this  letter  establishes — tl^e  present 
almost  total  neglect  of  Hebrew  literature  in  this  country.  Nor 
i»  it  the  study  of  the-  Talmudic  writings  alone*— -which  ihay  have 

faieh 
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fallen  into  disuse  from  an  impression  that  it  would  ill  repay  the 
labours  which  must  be  expended  upon  it,  or  that  it  has  been 
exhausted  by  Lightfoot  and  his  followers^  but  likewise  that 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
Even  the  Talmud  has  not  daunted  the  insatiate  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  prevails  among  continental  scholars;  and  Mr.  Jost,  of 
Berlin,  is  not  the  only,  though  perhaps  the  most  diligent  student 
who  has  gone  to  the  depth  of  that  mine  from  which,  we  more  than 
suspect,  independent  of  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  peoples,  much  curious  information 
mi^ht  be  derived  on  the  origin  of  the  customs,  opinions,  and  super- 
stitions of  the  middle  ages.  But  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary, 
that  at  a  period  of  so  much  religious  excitement,  and  while  the 
Scriptures  are  disseminated  and  translated  into  foreign  languages 
with  such  unceasing  and  meritorious  activity,  our  Hebrew  biblical 
learning  should  be  at  so  low  an  ebb :  we  might  almost  assert,  that 
a  single  Leipsic  fair  produces  more  Hebrew  critical  works  than 
have  issued  from  the  English  press  for  half  a  century.  In  all 
other  branches  of  Eastern  literature,  England  holds  a  high  and 
acknowledged  rank :  with  Sir  George  Staunton,  Morrison,  Davis, 
in  Chinese,  to  oppose  to  Abel  R6musat,  and  the  highest  names 
on  the  continent;  with  Colebrooke,  qnd  Wilkins,  and  Hayman 
Wilson,  and  a  host  of  our  East  India  Company's  servants,  lo 
contest  the  honourable  palm  of  Sanscrit  literature  with  the 
Schlegels,  and  Bopp,  and  Kosegarten,  in  Germany — iind  with 
De  Chezy  and  Boumouf  in  Paris  ;  M'ith  the  whole  array  of  names 
which  have  already  appeared  as  able  contributors^  or  have  pro- 
mised their  valuable  services  to  that  most  useful  institution,  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund,*  for  which  the  country  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  and 
its  other  managers ;  we  confess,  with  no  slight  humiliation,  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  for  names  to  cast  into  the  scale  against  those  of 
Kosenmuller,  Gesenius,  (we  select  a  few,  and  only  as  they  occur,) 
and  De  Sacy.  There  may,  indeed,  be  much  latent  Hebrew 
knowledge  in  the  country,  too  modest  to  venture  on  the  light; 
but  we  speak  of  that  which  is  before  the  public :  we  scarcely 
know  where  to  look  for  a  Hebrew  scholar  who  has  obtained  any- 

*  Of  the  works  which  have  hitherto  been  sent  out  by  this  Institution,  we  would 
mention,  as  of  superior  interest,  the  very  curious  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  translated  by 
Professor  Lee ;  the  Histoiy  of  the  Afghans,  by  Dr.  Bemhard  Dom  ;  and  the  Auto- 
biographical Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Jahangueir,  by  Major  Price — ^histvrical  docu- 
ments of  great  value ;  the  strange  Manual  of  Cingalese  D^onology  and  Witchcraft ; 
the  Chinese  Novel  and  Tragedy  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  Adventures  of  Hatim  Tai, 
which,  in  the  days  when  it  was  worth  while 

'  To  turn  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown,* 
would  have  made  a  fortime  with  its  ineadiaustible  fertility  of  wondisr,  and  the  high 
tone  of  wild  oriental  morality, 

thing 
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thing  like  an  European  reputation.*  Have  yfe,  indeed,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament  which  aspires  to  a  much  higher 
character  than  that  of  a  compilation,  or  a  better  order  of  school- 
book? — many  of  these  are  good  and  sensible  works  in  their  way, 
but  with  no  pretensions  to  high  and  various  scholarship.  Have  we 
a  general  commentary,  since  that  of  Patrick,  which,  abounding  as 
we  do  in  practical  and  devotional  works,  is  that  of  an  eminent  and 
acknowledged  scholar  7^-  Nor,  indeed,  neither  forgetting  that 
model  of  finished  taste,  the  Prelections  of  Lowth,  nor  the  labours  of 
Kennicott,  have  we  many  works  which  throw  a  strong  light  on  the 
character  or  history  of  the  people  whose  language  we  are  dis- 
cussing, except  the  great,  though  somewhat  suspected  work  of 
Spencer,  and  the  splendid  paradox  of  Warburton,  In  the  mean 
time,  the  activity  of  continental  learning  pours  forth  comment 
after  comment,  introduction  after  introduction,  of  different  de- 
grees of  critical  boldness,  from  Michaelis  to  De  Wette,  few  of 
which  do  not  proceed  from  writers  who  have  made'  them- 
selves masters  of  the  vast  and  extensive  subject  on  which  they 
have  entered.  The  philosophy  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  the 
genius  of  the  various  oriental  nations,  the  whole  course  of  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  every  point  of 
biblical  learning,  more  particularly  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 

This  great  school  of  Hebrew  literature,  the  only  one  in  Europe, 
it  is  well  known,  has  adopted  a  system  of  interpretation  in  diame- 
trical, and,  it  is  generally  esteemed,  dangerous  opposition  to  that 
which  has  long  and  universally  prevailed  in  this  country.  Not  that 
there  is  any  uniform  or  acknowledged  system  of  opinion  among  these 
critics ;  they  differ  widely,  and  debate  strenuously  among  them- 
selves. Some,  as  the  younger  Rosenmuller,  having  set  out  with  a 
bolder,  have  adopted  in  the  later  editions  of  their  works,  a  more 
cautious  tone ;  others,  as  is  always  the  case,  when  opinion  has  taken 
a  new  turn,  have  followed  its  course  to  a  more  extravagant  length. 
We  are  far  from  desiring  to  set  ourselves  up  as  arbiters  in  this  great 
controversy :  our  only  object  is,  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
opponents  of  this  school  do  not  take  higher  ground,  and  meet 
their  antagonists  more  fairly  in  the  field.  It  surely  would  be 
a  more  dignified  course,  instead  of  passing  a  hasty  and  sweeping 

*  The  late  Dr.  Nicholl  is  the  one  hrilliant  exception ;  and  we  cannot  but  entertaiu 
^  sanguine  hope^  that  we  may  one  day  assert  of  his  chair 
^  uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter 
Aureus  ;* 
and  no  donht,  if  the  universal  oriental  scholarship  of  Dr.  Lee  of  Cambridge  were  cen- 
tered in  this  branch  of  study,  in  which  he  has  already  sent  forth  a  granunar,  he 
might  do  much  to  redeem  our  endangered  reputation. 

f  Perhaps  the  two  which  display  most  acquaintance  with  the  original  tongue  are 
those  of  Gill,  a  learned  Baptist  of  an  older  school ;  and  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  a 
Wesley  an,  of  the  more  modern, 
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cond^maatioii  on  tbe  whole  school,  and  plapiog  vil  their  workt 
in  an  index  espurgatoriu^,  to  array  ourselves  in  their  armour, — . 
Jto  wrest  their  weapons  from  their  hands,  and  sp,  in  fair  fight, 
win  the  field  from  adversaries,  to  conquer  whqm,  might  certainly 
do  hono^r  to  the  most  redoubted  champion  of  learning.  These 
writers  are,  many  of  them,  mep  of  very  extraordinary  talents  an4 
acquirements,  and  they,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  pretend  to  rest 
the  ground-work  of  their  system  on  a  more  profound  and  accurate^ 
criticism  of  the  original  writings,  on  a  larger  acquaintance  with 
oriental  literature,  more  particularly  the  cognate  languages ;  on  a 
more  extensive  and  philosophical  study  of  the  history  of  man, 
particularly  in  the  East ;  on  a  deep  investigation  of  the  mythic  and 
symbolical  forms  under  which  Uie  Asiatic  nations  have  couched  their 
high  and  mysterious  truths, — and  on  a  more  strict  discriminatioq 
between  that  which  is  the  poetic  form,  and  that  which  is  tbe  rea) 
bidden  doctrine.  iVIl  this  is  imposing,  and  it  is  high  time  to  cope 
manfully  with  such  antagonists.  These  pretensions  should  be  argu-' 
mentatively  as  well  as  authoritatively  condemned ;  at  all  events, 
authority  would  gain  acknowledged  weight  and  influence,  if,  with 
the  power  of  truth,  it  would  condescend  to  ally  an  equal  strength 
pf  learning ;  if  it  would  combat  philological  erudition  with  ptulo- 
logical  erudition,  historical  research  with  historical  research, 
philosophy  with  philosophy, — at  ail  events,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  more  profound  theological  student  in  this  country  should  be 
provided  with  works  of  instruction,  which  shall  embody  all  that  is 
mtrinsicaliy  valuable  in  the  investigations  of  these  writers;  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  advance  with  hisi  age,  and  not  linger  behind 
the  general  state  of  European  literature :  for  these  opinions  are 
spreading  not  only  in  Germany  (where,  indeed,  many  well-informed 
persons  conceive  that  the  more  extreme  and  offensive  theories  are 
losing,  rather  than  gaining,  ground) ;  or,  in  the  north  of  Europe ; 
they  are  rapidly  incorporating  themselves  with  the  more  learned 
literature  pf  France.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
anti-Christian  Voltairism  or  Encyclopedism  is  the  predominant 
doctrine  of  the  more  instructed  of  the  French  nation.  The  in- 
fection of  that  fatal  epidemic  is  still  working  to  a  most  pemiciou9 
extent  among  the  lower  classes ;  but  the  language  of  the  more  in- 
fluential writers  of  the  liberal  party  concerning  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  Guizots,  Villemains,  Victor  Cousins,  though  such  a$ 
may  cause  somewhat  of  a  cold  shudder  to  run  along  the  walls  of 
the  Sorbonne,  where  they  now  deliver  their  historical  or  phi- 
losophical lectures,  is  nevertheless  in  some  decidedly  friendly,  in  all 
Uniformly  respectful  ;•  and  these  are  the  writers,  who,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  educated  classes,  are  superseding  the  Condorcets  and 
the  Voineys.     Wor  is  the  French  press  by  any  means  barren  of 
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^ntiBgis  betring  more  direclly  on  tho  subject  of  our  discussion; 
.we  could  name  severnl  works  deeply  imbued  with  the  German 
mode  of  thinking,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  research  and  erudition ; 
we  have  even  recently  seen  %  proposal  fo^  a  French  translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Talmud.  To  many  ardent,  even  to  many  sen- 
sible Christians  in  England^  all  this  may  be  appalling  rather  than 
cheering  cmt  consolatory ;  we  may  be  in  enror,  but  we  think  far 
otherwise* 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  which  has  tempted  us  into  this 
digression,  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  short  quotation  from 
ft  letter  of  the  present  accomplished  primate,  then  Bishop  of 
jLondon,  on  the  difliculty  of  giving  a  poetical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  at  once  fail|iful  and  spirited.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
happy  facility  with  which  a  mind  of  real  taste  and  judgment  can 
strike  off,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  real  point  of  difficulty  about 
.which  a  more  coarse  and  ordinary  critic  would  have  written  a 
k>ng  chapter,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  left  the  knot  almost  as  intricate 
as  ever. 

^  On  consideration,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  any  publication  of  this 
nature  (the  volume  of  hymns  projected  by  Heber),  however  well  exe* 
euted,  will  obtain  sanction  from  authority ;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
such  a  measure  ought  to  precede  the  ganenl  approbation  of  the  public. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  to  suit  every  taste  ;  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  common  people  have  any  relish  for  ornamental  poetry. 
The  sublimity  of  Milton  on  sacrpd  subjects  has,  I  believe,  few  ad- 
4nirers  among  the  illiterate.  The  common  poetical  forms  which  the 
poucity  of  rhymes  makes  necessary  in  our  language j  are  almost  incon- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry  t  which  seems  in  a  great  measure 
to  derive  its  ejects  from  the  small  number  of  words  it  employs^  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  particles ^  prepositions,  and  pronouns,  with  the  nouns 
end  verbs.  Hence  arise  a  simplicity  and  rapidity^  which  give  the  ideas 
in  JuU  force,  and  immediate  succession  to  the  mind.  You  will  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  my  observations,  and  will  see  the  inferences  I 
should  draw  from  them.  It  is,  however,  fsEU*  from  my  intention  to 
i^iscourage  you.  You  have  no  reason  to  be  frighted  by  difficulties,  and 
I  am  prsuaded  that  whatever  yon  may  think  proper  to  publish^  will 
both  deserve  and  obtain  applause.' 

Whoever  has  attempted  to  adapt  the  brief  and  pregnant,  and  often 
abrupt  phraseology  of  Hebrew  lyric  poetry  to  English  metre  and 
rhyme,  will  feel  at  once  the  truth  and  justice  of  these  obser- 
vations. 

We  approach  the  important  epoch  of  Heber's  life — his  accept- 
ance of  the  Eastern  bishoj^ric.  Before  bis  appointment  to  the 
preachersbip  of  Lincoln's-mn,  a  situation  no  doubt  obtained 
chiefly  by  the  fame  of  his  talents,  which  authorized  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  many  attached  aud  jealous  personal  friends  in  his 
*  ^  behalf, 
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behalf,  the  abilities  of  Heber  had  not  been  very  munificently 
rewarded.  His  living  was  a  family  one ;  and  he  held  likewise  a 
small  prebend  at  St.  Asaph,  by  the  appointment  of  the  late 
bishop,  Dr.  Luxmoore.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  trace  the 
struggle  in  his  mind,  when  this  new  and  vast  sphere  of  usefulness 
was  iirst  opened  before  him,  and  when  the  fearful  questions  of 
the  effect  which  an  Indian  climate  might  have  x>n  his  own  healtk 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  children  were  to  be  resolved,  and  all  the 
important  considerations,  preliminary  to  a  step  on  which  the 
colouring  of  his  whole  future  life  was  to  depend,  were  to  be 
weighed  and  balanced.  Heber  had  long  felt  a  deep  and  lively 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Christian  missions;  his  beautiful  hymn, 
^  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains,'  may  be  considered  as  the 
poetic,  but  real  expression  of  his  feelings. 

But '  besides  the  concern  which  he  took  in  the  religious  state  of  the 
East,  these  regions  had  a  romantic  charm  in  his  mind ;  he  loved  to 
contemplate  human  nature  in  every  varied  form,  and  his  imagination 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  terrible  natural  phenomena  of  tropical  climes, 
to  the  magnificence  of  their  scenery,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
their  animal  productions.  With  the  Editor  he  had  frequently  traced 
on  the  map  long  journeys  through  countries  which  he  afterwards 
visited,  as  well  as  through  those  more  distant  regions  of  Austi-alasia 
and  Polynesia,  with  which,  had  a  longer  life  been  granted  him,  he 
\it)uld,  in  all  probability,  have  also  become  acquainted.' 

There  was  one  motive  which,  however  not  the  most  exalted, 
might  nevertheless  fairly  be  expected  in  such  a  mind  as  Heber's  to 
have  operated  very  strongly,  but  which,  from  the  letters  before  us, 
seems,  rather  to  our  surprise,  scarcely  to  have  entered  into  his 
account.  His  connexion  with  the  family  of  Sir  W*  Jones,  and 
his  strong  predilection  for  oriental  learning,  might  naturally  have 
thrown  a  powerful  literary,  as  well  as  religious  interest,  over  a 
situation  which  might  place  within  his  reach  the  vast  and  as  yet 
imperfectly  explored  treasures  of  Indian  poetry,  mythic  history, 
and  philosophy.     But  to  this  subject  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion. 

*  These  feelings  (he  observes,  alluding  to  temporal  and  domestic 
considerations)  would  at  once  have  decided  me  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  which  C.  W.  Wjrnn  expresses,  were  I  quite  sure  whether  I 
should  not  do  God  more  acceptable  service  by  going,  than  by  staying 
here.  In  the  acceptance  of  this  bishopric,  I  should  be,  at  least,  sure 
that  I  was  not  actuated  by  secular  or  unworthy  views.  I  verily 
believe  and  hope  that  I  should  be  of  considerable  use  there  by  modera- 
ting between  the  two  missionary  societies,  and  directing  their  efforts 
in  accordant  and  useful  channels ;  and  by  a  removal  into  an  entirely 
new  sphere  of  action,  we  should  both  have  the  advantage  of,  in  some 
measure,  beginning  life  anew,  unfettered  by  previous  habits  and  in^ 
timacies,  and  only  studious  how  we  might  best  live  to  God,  and  to  the 

good 
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good  of  hia  creatures.  Yet  here,  again,  I  <:annot  be  sure  that  I  am 
not  drawing  a  picture  to  myself,  which  I  should  find  utterly  imaginary. 
If  I  am  idle  and  fond  of  society  in  England,  I  shall  be  still  more  dis- 
posed to  both  in  a  relaxing  climate,  and  in  the  bustle  of  a  government 
town.  I  cannot,  without  ridiculous  vanity,  say,  that  my  services  are 
necessary  to  the  India  church,  or  that  plenty  of  persons  may  not  be 
found  as  fit,  or  fitter,  to  undertake  the  duty.  It  is  not  an  unpopular 
or  an  unprofitable  post ;  many  are  anxious  to  obtain  it.  Perhaps  if 
I  went  there,  I  should  keep  out  some  man  whose  knowledge  of 
eastern  language  and  customs  makes  him  far  better  adapted  for  it ; 
and  perhaps,  even  if  I  remain  as  I  am,  and  where  I  hope  I  am  really 
useful,  I  am  labouring  in  my  vocation  more  steadily  than  in  searching 
out  new  spheres  of  duty.* 

The  same  tone  is  kept  up  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn, 
vhose  friendship  for  Heber,  and  honourable  sense  of  public  duty, 
in  desiring  to  commit  the  *  millions  of  India'  to  so  excellent  a 
spiritual  guardian,  do  equal  credit  to  his  heart  and  bis  judgment : — 

*  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  power  of  raising 
m  provision  for  my  wife  and  child,  and  though  this  is  the  first  point 
(m  which  I  should  request  you  to  judge  for  me,  I  trust  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  there  is  a  second,  in  my  eyes  of  far  greater  im- 
portance—I mean  my  probable  comparative  usefulness  in  India  or  in 
England.  It  has,  indeed,  been  for  several  years  a  favourite  day- 
dream of  mine  to  fancy  myself  conducting  the  affairs  of  an  extended 
mission,  and,  by  conciliation  and  caution,  soothing  the  difficulties,  and 
appeasing  the  religious  quarrels  and  jealousies  which  have  hitherto 
chiefly  opposed  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  Yet  I  will 
confess,  now  that  my  chateau  en  Espagne  is  brought  nearer  to  me, 
I  begin,  notunfrequently,  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  former  views, 
and  to  hesitate  whether  I  may  not  possibly  be  doing  more  substantial 
good,  and  be  engaged  in  a  task  for  which  I  am  better  qualified,  while 
filling  ray  pulpit  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  with  that  chance  of  further 
openings  of  usefulness  and  advantages  which,  some  time  or  other, 
good  conduct  in  that  situation  has  usually  met  with.  Will  you  permit 
me,  now  that  you  know  my  circumstances  and  my  feelings,  to  ask 
whether  you  would  be  still  disposed  to  give  me  the  same  advice  which 
you  did  when  I  first  expressed  my  wish  for  the  appointment  ?  And 
might  I  further  ask,  as  the  greatest  instance  of  friendship  which  I 
can  hope  for  from  you,  that  you  would  put  yourself  in  my  place,  and 
decide  for  me  as  for  yourself  under  similar  circumstances  ?' 

Such  were  the  motives  on  which  this  single-minded  man  acted 
in  this  crisis  of  bis  life;  and,  in  the  words  of  bis  biographer,  *  took 
that  important  step  which,  to  the  unwise,  may  seem  to  have  ended 
•'  in  misery,"  yet  is  **  his  hope  full  of  immortality." ' 

We  trust  that  this  high  view  of  his  *  heavenly  calling '  can 
excite  in  no  bosom  deeper  admiration  and  sympathy  tlian  in  our 
own.  This  entire  devotion  of  his  whole  soul  to  its  one  great  pur- 
pose 
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J>08e  is  worthy  of  all  praise;  still  we  may  be  permitted  to.  embody 
a  '  day-dream  *  of  our  own,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  and 
had  divine  Providence  been  pleased  to  spare  his  valuable  life^ 
might,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  have  been  realized..  Had  it 
been  possible,  in  two  or  three  years,  to  have  brought  the  affairs  of 
the  diocese  into  order,  established  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  zealous 
co-operatioo  among  the  various  functionaries,  so  that  the  precious 
time  of  the  bishop  should  not  be  wasted  in  reconciling  paltry 
quarrels  and  jealousies — in  short,  had  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  been 
allowed  those  periods  of  relaxation  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
every  public  man,  and  which,  instead  of  interrupting,  would  but 
restore  him  refreshed  and  reanimated  to  the  discharge  of  his  pecu- 
liar duties,  so  ardent  and  universal  a  scholar  as  Heber  might  have 
found  time  at  least  to  encourage,  if  not  to  extend,  the  study  of 
that  ancient  literature,  in  which  we  do  not  yet  despair  of  finding 
a  key  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with 
the  history  of  man.  It  would  have  been  no  ungratifying  sight  to 
see  an  Indian  bishop  take  the  place  of  Sir  William  Jones,  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  or  Mr.  Coiebrooke,  and  direct,  if  not  assist^ 
the  inquiries  of  less  occupied  scholars  in  the  study  of  the  primitife 
language  and  antiquities  of  Hindostan ;  a  study  which,  now  that 
European  scholars  are  growti  out  of  the  leading-strings  •  of  mer- 
cenary pundits,  and  are  secure  from  their  deceptions,  may  brin^ 
forth,  if  not  more  attractive,  at  least  more  genume  fruits. 

It  is  not  now  the  place  to  enter  upon  this  subject,  over  wliich,  in 
this  country,  the  frauds  practised  on  Sir  W.  Jones  himself,  and  the 
more  imaginative  and  credulous  W  ilford,  have  cast  no  little  suspi* 
cion  and  uncertainty.  His  first  lessons  in  the  native  languages 
opened  to  the  mind  of  Heber  glimpses,  at  least,  of  the  philological 
interest  which  belongs  to  those  studies*  ^  Even  in  these  remote 
tongues,'  he  observes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blunt,  *  there  are  several 
circumstances  of  interest  and  curiosity,  as  establishing,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  original  connexion  of  the  languages  of  India,  Persia, 
and  northern  Europe,  and  the  complete  diversity  of  all  from  the 
Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages.'  Heber  would  most  likely 
have  found  *  metal  more  attractive,'  had  he  proceeded  in  his  know 
ledge  of  the  Eastern  languages,  than  mere  philological  questions. 
Nor  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  such  studies  would  have  beeti 
without  direct  and  important  advantages  to  the  sacred  cause  iq 
which  he  was  embarked.  The  national  character,  the  supersti-^ 
tions,  the  moral  state  of  the  native  population,  cannot  but  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  religious  and  civil  antiquities.  In 
hiany  respects,  the  Indian  mind  b  exactly  in  the  state  in  ^hich  it 
is  described  by  the  historian  of  Alexander's  invasion  r  die  faquif 
moved  the  wonder  of  the  Roman -philosopher;  and  Propertiu^ 

describes 
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describes  a  suttee  with  elegant  accuracy.  The  more  profoutid 
knowledge  of  the  primitive  and  sacred  language  would,  perhaps, 
be  of  still  greater  importance,  where  the  dissemination  ot  Chris- 
tianity is  not,  without  reason,  expected  to  be  greatly  advanced  by 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  various  vernacular  dialects  of 
the  country.  As  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  are  lineal  descen- 
dants of  the  Sanscrit,  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  and  poetic  parent 
might  be  of  infinite  value  in  keeping  up  that  elevated  and  sacred 
style  in  which  religious  books  must  be  rendered,  in  order  to  retain 
their  reverential  character.  Probably  the  great  danger  of  these 
necessarily  somewhat  hasty  versions  is  their  falling  into  low  and 
vulgar  idioms,  against  which,  perhaps,  there  would  be  no  safer 
corrective  than  the  study  of  the  original  and  sacred  books  of  the 
people,  though  in  a  more  ancient  dialect.  Yet  we  must  fairly  ac- 
knowledge, that  to  calculate  on  a  bishop  of  *  all  India'  possessing 
either  leisure  or  relaxation,  is  as  wild  a  speculation  as  can  enter 
into  the  mind  of  man.  We  will  not  say,  to  discharge  the  duties, 
but  even  to  go  through  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  the  ofiice,. 
must  so  entirely  fill  up  all  the  time  which  the  most  elastic  mind  in* 
such  a  climate  can  devote  to  business,  or  to  thought,  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  weighed  down  and  subdued  unto  lassitude  and 
inactivity,  than  to  seek  for  enjoyment  in  the  more  gentle  yet  still 
exciting  interest  of  literary  pursuits*  It  is  impossible  to  look  into 
the  memoirs  of  either  of  the  three  successive  bishops  without  most 
painful  and  distressing  feelings  at  beholding  vigorous  and  active 
minds  overburthened  and  almost  broken  down,  not  only  with  the^ 
solemn  sense  of  the  arduous  responsibility  of  the  situation  which 
they  have  filled — not  vsrith  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  ex- 
clusively episcopal  functions — but  with  the  petty  details  of  office, 
the  intermmsible  correspondence,  which  must  accumulate  to  such 
an  extent,  during  the  absence  of  the  bishop  on  his  visitations,  as  to 
render  the  period  of  stationary  residence  more  fatiguing  than  the 
toilsome  journey  of  thousands  of  miles.  That  such  business  must 
be  done,  is  no  doubt  necessary — that  it  must  be  done  by  the  bishop 
himself,  may  be  equally  so ;  but  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  heap  on 
one  head  so  much  as  must  almost  inevitably  crush  it  to  the 
earth,  may  fairly  be  questioned.  We  doubt  not  but  able  and 
efficient  men  will  be  found  to  supply  the  honourable  post  as  often 
as  it  may  become  vacant,  and  cheerfully  to  venture  on  this  foriorn 
hope  of  episcopal  dignity ;  but  we  much  doubt  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  humanity  of  makmg  such  a  situation  an  object  of  trem- 
bling apprehension  to  those  who  accept  it,  and  of  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  dieir  friends,  not  merely  from  the  unavoidable  dangers 
of  the  climate,  but  still  more  from  the  wearing  and  exhausting 
dutie3  of  the  office*     It  is  not  wise  to  appeal  perpetually^  to  the 
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earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  cite  precedents  from 
times  in  which  the  circumstances  of  Christianity  were  so  totally 
different;  still,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest — what,  in  primitive 
days,  would  have  been  thought  of  a  bishopric,  extending  in  dis- 
tance as  far  as  from  the  foot  of  the  Himmalaya  to  Cape  Comorin, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  summer  relaxation  of  a  visit  to  Australasia, 
to  assume  die  episcopal  superintendence  of  another  continent  ?* 

We  are  the  last  to  join  in  the  vulgar  cry  against  the  East  India 
Company — whose  worst  enemies,  however,  can  hardly  charge  her 
with  want  of  munificence  to  her  servants  ;  nor  are  we  insensible 
to  the  financial  objections  against  loading  an  exchequer,  already 
quailing  under  its  immense  expenditure,  with  unnecessary  burdens; 
but  the  expediency  of  placing  our  Indian  possessions  under  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  having  been  fully  recognized,  it  does  seem  abso- 

*  We  have  before  iis  a  memoir  of  Ueber*8  successor,  the  hist  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
drawn  up  with  great  neatness  and  ffood  sense  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  E.  James, 
Prebendary  of  Winchester.  It  is  too  orief  to  admit  a  formal  notice,  but  we  must  not 
omit  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  virtue  and  piety  of  this  highly 
accomplished  and  amiable  man,  whose  sole  misfortune  is,  to  be  almost  forced  into  a 
comparison,  aAer  a  still  shorter  career  of  fame,  with  Middleton,  who  was  certainlv 
one  of  the  first  scholars  which  the  church  of  England  has,  in  late  years,  produced, 
and  vrith  Heber,  whose  poetic  genius  alone  would  have  thrown  a  peculiar  lustre 
around  his  name.  Bishop  James  seems  to  have  exercised  his  functions  with  great 
moderation  and  good  sense :  his  measiu-e  of  assigning,  where  it  was  possible,  paro- 
chial districts  and  a  definite  sphere  of  duty  to  the  clergy  in  Calnttta,  appears  ex- 
tremely judicious ;  and,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren,  his  gentleness  and 
conciliation  seem  to  show  that  he  was  no  luiworthy  successor  to  those  who  preceded 
him.  It  is  sickening  to  discover  that,  among  tlie  difficulties  of  his  situation,  it  was 
not  the  opposition  of  the  luxurious  and  opulent,  or  the  indifference  of  the  lower 
orders — not  the  bigotiy  of  the  natives,  nor  the  obstinacy  of  the  old  Indians,  of  whidi 
we  have  heard  so  much,  and  probably  so  much  exaggeration — ^that  embarrassed  the 
measures,  and  harassed  the  sinking  mind  of  the  bishop,  when  he  was  in  the  last  ex« 
tremity  of  disease,  but  the  miserable  sectarian  jealousies  of  those  on  whose  cordial 
co-operation,  both  with  each  other  and  with  their  spiritual  head,  we  should  have  sup- 
posed that  he  might  have  implidtlv  relied.  Surely,  if  the  Memoir  of  Bishop  James 
should  be  read,  as  doubtless  it  will  be  in  such  quarters,  the  following  passage  must 
excite  shame  and  compunction : — 

'  Nor  ought  it  to  be  entirely  concealed  that  the  delicate  nature  of  the  anxiely« 
which  had  pressed  most  heavily  upon  him,  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  that  mental 
repose  necessary  for  his  recovery  from  the  attacks  of  illness  with  which  he  had  beea 
idicted  soon  after  his  arrival.  That  serious  differences  should  have  arisen  amongst 
those  whom  he  trusted  to  find  united  in  heart  as  well  as  in  purpose,  and  dwelling 
together  as  companions  and  brethren  in  love,  was,  indeed,  a  source  of  painful  dis- 
quietude— it  was  bitterness  to  his  soul ;  nor  would  he  rest  till  he  had  restored  peaci^ 
and  brought  them  to  '^  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walk  in  the  house  of  God  as 
friends."  His  papers  show  how  anxiously  and  unceasingly  he  laboured  to  accomplish 
this  end;  how  he  was  **  in  weariness  and  painfulness"  by  day,  and  in  ^  watchings 
often'*  by  night,  till  he  hxul  succeeded ;  having,  *'  besides  those  things  which  were 
without,"  that  which  also  "  came  upon  him  daily,  the  core  of  all  the  churches." 
These  unhappy  difierences,  while  they  lasted,  he  felt  were  against  the  sacred  cause 
he  had  at  heart.  It  was  his  advice  to  his  clergy  on  every  occasion^t  was  his  constant 
prayer  for  the  Indian  church — ^the  very  last  suj)plication  he  uttered^  in  concluding  hit 
charge  at  Calcutta,  that  amity  and  '^  peace  might  be  within  her  walls.** ' 

This  was  the  language  of  a  Christian  bishop ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  it 
tbould  be  called  for  under  such  circumstancev* 
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lately  necessary  to  make  the  establishment  efiective  for  its  purpose. 
This;^  however,  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  one 
individual  has  so  much  to  do,  as  would  at  least  endanger  the  phy- 
sical strength  of  the  most  vigorous  constitution ;  while,  as  already 
in  three  instances,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  vacancy  can 
be  filled  from  England,  during  the  whole  of  which  episcopacy  is 
in  abeyance,  and  the  business  accumulating,  in  order  to  fall  with 
double  weight  upon  the  devoted  successor.     We  are  fully  aware 
of  the  wisdom,  we  might  say  the  necessity,  of  supporting,  in  such 
a  country  as  India,  the  dignity  of  the  head  of  the  church,  by  an 
allowance  which  would  enable  him  to  maintain  the  state  expected 
from  him ;  still  it  would  be  better,  at  a  small  increase  of  stipend, 
to  erect  the  archdeaconries  into  suffragan  bishoprics,  and  to  devolve 
the  duties  of  the  archdeacons  on  the  bishops'  chaplains,  than  to 
persist  in  the  present  system,  which  is  chargeable  with  the  worst 
wastefulness,  that  of  the  lives  of  good  men,  and  without  attaining 
its  object    Even  if  separate  bishoprics  cannot  be  endowed,  some- 
thing like  a  coadjutor  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  might  be 
appointed.     We  have  declined  entering  at  length  into  the  utility 
of  the  episcopal  establishment,  recognised  by  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  Middleton  ;  but,  unquestionably,  the  great  change  which 
is  slowly  working  in  the  public  mind,  in  all  classes  throughout 
our  Indian  possessions,   confirms  the  wisdom  of  that  measure. 
Not  to  mention  the  right  of  the  military  and  civil  servants  of 
the    Company,   who  might  in  justice  demand  that  they  should 
not  be  cut  off  from  tlie  rites,  the  sacraments,  the  instruction  of 
the  religion  in  which  they  have  been  bom  and  bred,  and  who, 
by  the  constitution  of  society,  could  not,  if  they  would,  provide 
themselves  with  instructors,  it  should  seem  no  less  the  policy  than 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  hold  up  the  national  religion  to  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  all  classes.     To  leave  the  vast  mixed 
population,  which  their  system  of  rule  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
called  into  being,  with  no  religion  at  all,  or  even  to  leave  them  to 
the  ardent  and  well-intentioned  zeal  of  missionaries  unconnected 
with  the  establishment,  would  be  equally  perilous.     The  first  will 
inevitably  be  the  case  to  a  great  extent,  unless  the  establishment 
is  made  effective :  for  in  a  state  of  society  where  everything  ema- 
nates from  the  government,  Christianity,  without  that  sanction,  is 
not  likely  to  make  a  very  profound  impression ;  and  even  if  the 
irregular  and  unauthorised  system  of  teaching  were  likely  to  succeed 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  appears,  at  first  sight,  probable, 
religious  and  sectarian  jealousies  are  not  wanted  to  add  to  the 
elements  of  disunion  and  discord  already  rankling  in  the  bosom  of 
society.     Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  new  kind  of 
distinction  of  caste  between  the   European  and  Indo-European 
VOL.  xLiii,  NO.  Lxxxvi.  2  D  laces 
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races  may,  perhaps^  be  in  some  degree  allayed  by  the  equalifling 
bond  of  church  membership.  It  is  surely  desirable  that  there 
should  be  one  day  and  one  place  in  >vhich  the  whole  various  po- 
pulation of  Christian  descent  should  assemble  on  equal  and  fra- 
ternal terms.  To  this  class  of  the  community  Bishop  James 
looked  for  the  supply  of  a  more  numerous  and  efficient  clergy,  and 
to  such  candidates  for  the  sacred  function  we  trust  that  the 
Bishop*s  College  will  a£ford  a  liberal  and  suitable  education. 

As  to  the  native  population,  it  now  seems  almost  universally 
admitted  that  little  progress  is  likely  to  be  made  by  direct  conver- 
sion ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  slower  results  of  Eu- 
ropean intercourse,  and  the  general  advanceinent  of  education. 
There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Memoir  of  Bishop  James, 
which  shows  the  manner  in  which  these  innovating  principles  are 
working — we  trust,  for  good. 

*  Meanwhile,  though  be  had  not  personally  visited  them,  he  was  no 
inattentive  observer  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Hindoo  and  Maho* 
jnetan  Colleges  in  Calcutta,  both  of  which  are  largely  assisted  by  the 
government  from  the  annual  supply  for  public  instruction.  The  object 
of  these  two  colleges  is  to  instruct  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  youth 
in  English  literature — but,  alas  I  without  the  Scriptures.  The  exhi- 
bition of  the  students  of  the  former  institution,  at  the  public  distribu* 
tion  of  their  prizes,  in  January,  had  recently  attracted  much  notice : 
they  had  acted  scenes  from  Shakspeare  with  great  success ;  and  the 
astonishing  progress  they  had  made  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
discussion  among  the  wealthier  Hindoos.  The  Bishop,  lamenting 
deeply  the  fear  which  caused  the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures,  saw, 
from  all  that  was  passing  around,  that  both  these  institutions,  in  their 
parent  state,  obviously  led  to  deism ;  still,  as  he  observed  that  it  was 
deism  not  directly  opposed  to  Christianity,  but  to  Hindoo  polytheism, 
he  could  not  but  regurd  it  as  tending  to  remove  the  main  bulwark  of 
their  idolatrous  superstitions,  and  gradually  opening  a  way  for  ths 
admission  of  the  ir%dh  and  the  life,* 

How  singular  a  spectacle — Shakspeare  performed  by  Gentoos 
and  Mahometans  on  the  shore  of  the  Ganges !  It  is  altogether  a 
very  curious  indication  of  the  deep  root  which  English  manners 
and  opinions  are  taking  in  the  minds  of  the  Asiatics ;  and  it  may 
be  fairly  expected  that  they  will  smooth  the  way  for  the  reception 
of  the  religion  of  England.  The  silent  undermining  of  the  ancient 
edifice  will  give  room  for  the  new  one  to  arise  upon  its  ruins.  The 
most  effective  measure  for  this  great  end  will  be  the  open,  and 
public,  and  general  respect  paid  to  Christianity  by  those  whose 
arts,  and  accomplbhments,  and  military  prowess,  the  natives  have 
already  learned  to  respect.  Let  the  natives  perceive  that  the  Eu* 
ropean  and  Indo-European  races  have  a  religion  about  which  they 
lu-e  themselves  in  earnest,  and  curbsity^  even  if  no  better  motive, 
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will  lead  to  inquiry ;  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  once  excited^  the 
Christian  need  not  fear  the  result.  That  this  means  has  not  yet 
been  tried  to  its  full  extent  we  may  acknowledge,  without  going 
the  full  length  of  Burke's  well  known  and  passionate  declamation* 

'  With  us,'  said  the  indignant  orator,  '  no  pride  erects  stately  monu* 
ments  which  repair  the  mischiefs  which  pride  had  produced,  and  which 
adorn  a  country  out  of  its  own  spoils.  England  has  erected  no 
churches^  no  hospitals,  no  palaces,  no  schools ; — England  has  built  no 
bridges,  made  no  high  roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug  out  no  reservoirs. 
Every  other  conqueror  of  every  other  description  has  left  some  monu- 
ment, either  of  state  or  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we  to  be 
driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had 
been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any 
thing  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tiger.'  * 

^ot  to  adopt  this  magnificent  exaggeration  as  a  just  statement^ 
particularly  of  what  might  fairly  be  expected  from  an  empire 
which,  even  when  Burke  spoke,  had  scarcely  ceased  to  struggle 
for  its  existence,  and  might  perhaps  be  driven  back  and  reduced 
to  scarcely  a  more  ample  space  than  that  which  but  a  few  years 
before  had  contained  within  four  walls  almost  the  whole  of  the 
British  power  in  India — the  black  hole  at  Calcutta, — it  can  scarcely 
now  be  denied  that  if  expelled  even  at  a  later  period,  posterity 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  judge,  from  any  public  monument 
or  vestige  of  influence  on  the  public  mind,  what  had  been  the  reli- 
gion of  the  English  rulers  in  India,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they  had 
any  religion  at  all.  Now,  however,  if  our  empire  should  last 
half  a  century  longer,  or  even  if  it  should  be  swept  away  within 
a  much  shorter  period,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  leave  that 
question  altogether  problematical :  even  in  ruins  our  churches 
will  testify  that  it  was  a  Christian  government  which  bore  rule 
over  that  vast  portion  of  the  universe ;  even  if  British  authority 
should  decay,  the  history  of  India  will  return  a  proud  and  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  criminating  charge  of  the  same  great 
orator : — 

*  What  are  the  articles  of  commerce  or  the  branches  of  manufac- 
ture which  those  gentlemen  have  carried  hence  to  enrich  India  ?  What 
are  the  sciences  they  beamed  out  to  enlighten  it  ?  What  are  the  arts 
they  introduced  to  cheer  and  to  adorn  it  ?  What  are  the  religious, 
what  the  moral  institutions  they  have  taught  among  that  people  as  a 
guide  to  life,  or  as  a  consolation  when  life  is  to  be  no  more  ? '  t 
Aheady,  we  apprehend,  are  the  first  clauses  of  what  this  con- 
summate statesman,  as  well  as  great  orator,  considered  the  duty  of 
a  wise  and  beneficent  government,  manifestly  making  rapid  pro- 

•  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox*s  East  India  BUI. 
f  Burke — Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot't  Debts. 
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gress.  The  last  and  more  important  will  advance  with  scarcely 
less  rapidity,  if  that  which  we  repeat  is  alone  likely  to  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  this  sacred  purpose — the  church  establish- 
ment, meet  with  munificent  support  from  the  ruling  powers — 
support  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  amply  repay,  even 
in  its  political  usefulness,  in  the  highest  sense,  by  disseminating  wise 
and  moderate,  and  virtuous  and  enlightened  principles  among  all 
orders,  by  uniting  the  discordant  elements  of  society,  by  pursuing 
the  most  effectual  means  of  making  good  subjects — the  making 
good  men. 

We  have  already  entered  so  much  at  length  into  fleber's  Indian 
career,  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  but  few  extracts  from 
the  parts  of  the  present  volumes  which  relate  to  that  period  of  his 
life.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  giving  our  readers  one 
passage,  which  may  relieve  the  somewhat  less  amusing  discussions 
into  which  we  have  been  betrayed :  it  is  a  truly  Oriental  anecdote, 
and  was  suppressed  in  his  journal  from  motives  of  personal  consi- 
deration to  individuals  implicated  in  the  narrative. 

*  Many  whimsical  stories  are  current  in  Lucknow  respecting  the 
foibles  and  blindness  of  the  poor  king,  and  the  rascality  of  his  fa- 
vourite. His  fondness  for  mechanics  has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  trying  some  experiments  of  this  nature  he  fell  in  with  a  Mussul- 
man engineer  of  pleasing  address  and  ready  talent,  as  well  as  consi- 
derable, though  unimproved,  genius  for  such  pursuits.  The  king  took 
80  much  delight  in  conversing  with  this  man,  that  the  minister  began 
to  fear  a  rising  competitor,  as  well  knowing  that  the  meanness  of  his 
own  birth  and  functions  had  been  no  obstacle  to  his  advancement. 
He  therefore  sent  the  engineer  word — "  if  he  were  wise,  to  leave 
Lucknow."  The  poor  man  did  so,  removed  to  a  place  about  ten  miles 
down  the  river,  and  set  up  a  shop  there.  The  king,  on  inquiring 
after  his  humble  friend,  was  told  that  he  was  dead  of  cholera;  ordered 
a  gratuity  to  be  sent  to  his  widow  and  children,  and  no  more  was  said. 
During  these  last  rains,  however,  the  king  sailed  down  the  river  in 
his  brig  of  war,  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  new  shop  stood.  He 
was  struck  with  the  different  signs  of  neatness  and  ingenuity  which 
he  observed  in  passing,  made  his  men  draw  in  to  shore,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  saw  the  deceased  engineer,  who  stood  trembling,  and 
with  joined  hands,  to  receive  him.  After  a  short  explanation,  he 
ordered  him  to  come  on  board,  returned  in  high  anger  to  L«cknow, 
and  calling  the  minister,  asked  him  again  if  it  were  certain  that  such 
a  man  was  dead.  "  Undoubtedly,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  myself  ascer- 
tained the  fact,  and  conveyed  your  majesty's  bounty  to  the  vidov 
and  children."  **  Harumzada,"  said  the  king,  bursting  into  a  fury, 
"  look  there,  and  never  see  my  face  more ! "  The  vizier  turned  round, 
and  saw  how  matters  were  circumstanced.  With  a  terrible  glance, 
which  the  king  could  not  see,  but  which  spoke  volumes  to  the  poor 
engineer,  he  imposed  silence  on  the  latter ;  then  turning  round  again 
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to  his  master,  stopping  his  nose,  and  with  many  muttered  exclamations 
of  *'  God  he  merciful!**  *'  Satan  is  strong! *'  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
keep  the  devil  from  me ! "  he  said,  '*  I  hope  your  majesty  has  not 
touched  the  horribJe  object"  "  Touch  him,"  said  the  king,  "  the  sight 
of  him  is  enough  to  convince  me  of  your  rascality."  *'  Istufirallah ! " 
said  the  favourite ;  '*  and  does  not  your  majesty  perceive  the  strong 
smell  of  a  dead  carcass  ?  "  The  king  still  stormed ;  but  his  voice 
faltered,  and  curiosity  and  anxiety  began  to  mingle  with  his  indigna- 
tion. ♦•  It  is  certain  (refuge  of  the  world),"  resumed  the  minister, 
"  that  your  late  majesty's  engineer,  with  whom  be  peace !  is  dead  and 
buried;  but  your  slave  knoweth  not  who  has  stolen  his  body  from  the 
grave,  or  what  vampire  it  is  who  now  inhabits  it,  to  the  terror  of  all 
good  Mussulmans.  Good  were  it  that  he  were  run  through  \vith  a 
sword  before  your  majesty's  fece,  if  it  were  not  unlucky  to  shed  blood 
in  the  auspicious  presence.  I  pray  your  majesty  dismiss  us :  I  will  see 
him  conducted  back  to  his  grave  ;  it  may  be  that  when  that  is  opened, 
he  may  enter  it  again  peaceably."  The  king,  confused  and  agitated, 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  order.  The  attendants  led  the  terrified  me- 
chanic out  of  the  room ;  and  the  ^^zier,  throwing  him  a  purse,  swore, 
with  a  horrible  oath,  that  *'  if  he  did  not  put  himself  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Company's  frontier  before  the  next  morning,  if  he  ever  trod 
the  earth  again,  it  should  be  as  a  vampire  indeed."  This  is,  I  think, 
no  bad  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  an  absolute  sovereign  may 
be  persuaded  out  of  his  own  senses.* — vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

To  revert  to  graver  matters :  however  the  enthusiasm  of  Heber 
in  this  new  and  stirring  scene  of  action  might  take  a  more  ardent 
turn,  it  never  degenerated  into  fanaticism ;  it  was  constantly  tem- 
pered by  calm  good  sense ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
combine  greater  fervour  of  zeal  with  more  dispassionate  judgment. 
Among  the  most  embarrassing  questions  which  can  occur  to  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  conversion  of  polytheists,  none  can  be 
more  delicate,  or  require  a  more  nice  discrimination,  than  how  far 
their  usages  are,  in  fact,  religious,  and  how  far  Christianity  ought 
to  interfere  in  the  details  of  private  life  and  manners.  The  letter 
which  we  are  about  to  extract  seems  to  us  to  have  held,  with  sin- 
gular wisdom,  the  middle  course  between  that  compromising 
pliancy  which  is  attributed  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the  stern 
austerity  of  puritanism.  It  is  a  question  of  infinite  importance  : 
the  opinion  of  such  a  man  is  therefore  of  high  value,  and  has  a 
right  to  be  heard. 

•  To  tfie  Reverend  D.  SchreivogeL 
'  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

*  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Dr.  Caemmerer,  to  express  my  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  visit  you  at  Tranquebar.  Since  that  time,  having  again 
looked  over  your  letter  to  roe,  as  well  as  that  which  you  sent  on  the 
subject  of  distinctions  of  caste,  and  of  other  customs  yet  remaining 
among  the  native  Christians,  which  you  reprobate  as  heathenish  and 
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improper,  I  have  been  led  to  wish  for  some  explanation  of  those  cus- 
toms, and  of  your  reasons  for  objecting  to  them,  of  which  the  latter, 
as  expressed  in  those  papers  (to  deal  freely  with  you),  do  not  seem  to 
ine  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  distbctions  of  caste,  as  yet 
maintained  by  professing  Christians,  it  appears  that  they  are  yet  mani- 
fested in  desu'ing  separate  seats  in  church  ;  in  going  up  at  different 
times  to  receive  the  holy  conmiunion ;  in  insisting  on  their  children 
having  different  sides  of  the  school ;  in  refusing  to  eat,  drink,  or  asso- 
tiate  with  those  of  different  caste. 

•  Now  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  these  are  insisted  on  as 
religious,  or  as  merely  civil  distinctions ;  whether  as  arising  from  a 
greater  supposed  purity  or  blessedness  in  the  soodras  over  the  pariahs, 
or  whether  they  are  not  badges  of  nobility  and  ancient  pedigree,  such 
as  those  which,  in  Spain,  even  among  the  poorest  classes,  divide  the 
old  Spaniards  and  Castilians  from  persons  of  mixed  blood — and,  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  entirely  exclude  negroes  and 
inulattoes,  however  free  and  wealthy,  from  familiar  intercourse  with 
\he  whites  :  also,  whether  the  Christians  of  high  caste  adhere  to  these 
distinctions,  as  supposing  that  there  is  any  real  value  in  them,  or  merely 
out  of  fear  to  lose  the  society  and  respect  of  their  neighbours  and  re- 
lations ?  If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  (as  they 
have  been  very  solemnly  by  the  Rev.  Christian  David,  in  answer  to  my 
repeated  inquiries,)  I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  the  evil  so  great  as 
to  be  insufferable,  or  to  justify  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  the  repelling 
irom  the  communion  those  who  adhere  to  them ;  though  it  may  be  that 
the  spirit  of  pride  (from  which  they  flow)  should,  by  gentle  means,  be 
■corrected  as  far  as  possible.  We  all  know  that,  in  Europe,  persons 
of  noble  birth  or  great  fortune  claim  and  possess  precedence  in  our 
churches  ;  and  I  have  already  observed  that  the  whites  take  the  same 
priority  to  themselves  in  America ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  but 
custom,  inasmuch  as  a  gentleman  and  a  beggar  are  as  much  equals 
in  God's  sight  as  a  soodra  and  a  pariah.  The  reason  why  a  Christian 
gentleman  conforms  to  these  rules  is,  because,  by  acting  differently, 
he  would  lose  influence  with  those  of  his  own  degree  in  society  ;  and 
a  soodra  may  say  the  same  thing,  and. does  say  it.  It  seems,  then,  to 
me,  that  this  distinction  of  castes  in  church  may  still  be  allowed  to 
continue,  provided  due  care  is  taken  to  teach  our  congregations  that 
they  are  all  naturally  equal. 

*  With  regard  to  their  'private  meals  and  social  intercourse,  it  seems 
:to  me  that  we  have  still  less  business  to  interfere.     ^^  For  meat  and 

drink  destroy  not  him  for  whom  Christ  died.'*  In  the  schools,  indeed, 
and  among  the  children,  taking  places,  &c.,  must  be  arranged,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  without  regard  to  caste ;  but  even  here  caution  should 
be  observed  to  disgust  no  man  needlessly. 

'  I  perceive  you  object  very  strongly  to  certain  ceremonies  usual 
in  marriages,  such  as  going  in  procession  through  the  streets  with 
music,  erecting  a  pendal,  &c.  On  what  grounds  of  reason  or  scrip- 
ture do  you  object  to  these  ?  Are  they  idolatrous  ? — are  they  neces- 
sarily or  usually  attended  with  uncleanneM  or  indecency  ?    In  what 
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respect  do  theyeuentUlly  differ  from  those  ancient  ceremonies  wUch 
mre  known,  on  the  like  occasions,  to  hare  been  practised  among  the 
Jews ;  to  which  both  the  prophets  and  our  Savioar  make  repeated 
allosioDs,  without  ever  blaming  them ;  and  which,  judging  from  ana- 
logy, must  have  been  practised  at  that  yery  marriage  of  Cana  which 
our  Lord  sanctioned  by  his  presence  ? 

*  Again,  it  appears  that  one  of  your  principal  causes  of  complaint 
gainst  the  Danish  f  overnment  has  been,  that  they  would  not  sane* 
tion  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  a  person 
who  had  dancing-girls  in  his  house,  and  another  who  had  acted  a 
theatrical  part.  Now  here,  too,  I  want  much  information.  Were 
the  dances  indecent  in  themselves  f  Were  the  performers  persons  of 
notoriously  indecent  character,  prostitutes,  or  servants  of  some  heathen 
temple ;  or  did  you  object  to  the  dancing  itself  as  unchristian,  and  a 
fit  ground  for  excommunication  ?  In  like  manner,  was  the  acting  on 
a  public  stage,  and  for  money — ^was  the  drama  indecent-  or  immoral  ? 
or  was  it  (as,  from  the  little  which  I  yet  know  of  Indian  customs,  I 
am  led  to  suspect)  one  of  those  masked  fooleries  in  which  the  common 
people  of  Germany  and  England  often  indulge  at  Christmas  and  har- 
vest home ;  and  which,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  abused,  are  not 
regarded  as  in  themselves  criminal,  or  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  censure? 

*'  My  reasons  for  asking  information  on  these  subjects  will  be  plain, 
when  I  mention,  that  the  question  of  caste,  and  of  such  practices  as 
these,  has  been  referred  to  my  consideration  both  by  the  Christians 
and  missionaries  of  Vepery ;  and  that,  in  order  to  gjiin  more  light  on 
the  subject,  a  select  committee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  been,  at  my  desire,  appointed.  In  the  mean  time  I 
am  anxious  to  learn  from  every  quarter,  especially  from  a  Christian 
minister  of  your  experience  and  high  character,  the  real  truth  of  the 
case.  God  forbid  that  we  should  encourage  or  suffer  any  of  our 
converts  to  go  on  in  practices  either  antichristian  or  immoral ;  but  (I 
will  speak  plainly  with  you,  as  one  brother  in  Christ  should  with 
another)  I  have  also  some  fears  that  recent  missionaries  have  been 
more  scrupulous  in  these  matters  than  need  requires,  and  than  was 
thought  fit  by  Sohwarts  and  his  companions !  God  forbid  that  we  should 
wink  at  sin  i  but  God  forbid,*  also,  that  we  should  make  the  narrow 
gate  of  life  narrower  than  Christ  has  made  it,  or  deal  less  favourably 
with  the  prejudices  of  this  people  than  St.  Paul  and  the  primitive 
church  dealt  with  the  almost  similar  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts. 

'  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  either  you  or  Dr.  Caemmerer  (to 
whom  pray  offer  my  best  wishes  and  respects)  could  find  time  on 
Easter  Monday  to  come  over  to  meet  me  at  Tanjore,  my  doubts 
might  be  the  better  cleared  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  other  matters 
might  be  discussed,  in  a  few  words,  of  much  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  missions  in  this  country. 

*  I  remain.  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

*  Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

*  Rboimald  Calcutta.' 
Tanjore, 
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Tanjore,  vfhere  his  expected  arrival  is  above  alluded  to,  was 
almost  the  closing  scene  of  the  Bishop's  labours.  We  have 
presented  one  interior  of  an  Indian  court,  where  all  was  on 
the  old  decrepit  system  of  Asiatic  despotism,  and  the  blindest 
superstition  and  ignorance  :  we  must  contrast  it  with  that  of 
an  Indian  sovereignty,  where  the  light  of  Christianity  has  been 
permitted  to  shine.  Tanjore,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  mis- 
sionary province  of  Schwartz — a  man  than  whom  a  more  apos- 
tolical character  has  not  addressed  the  heathen  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles — a  man  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  grateful 
reverence  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  whose  monument  is  adorned 
by  an  English  epitaph,  written  by  no  less  than  a  royal  poet,  the 
rajah  himself.  As  a  literary  curiosity,  the  Epitaph  on  a  Christian 
Missionary,  by  a  Gentoo  Prince,  is  worth  preserving. 
*  Finn  wast  thou,  humble  and  wise, 

Honest,  pure,  free  from  disguise ; 

Father  of  orphans,  the  widow's  support, 

Comfort  in  sorrow  of  every  sort ; 

To  the  benighted  dispenser  of  light, 

Doing  and  pointing  to  that  which  is  right ; 

Blessing  to  princes,  to  people,  and  me. 

May  I,  my  father,  be  worthy  of  thee. 

Wishes  and  prayeth  thy  Sarabojee.' 
But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  in  this  province  intellectual 
improvement  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Christian  instruction ; 
and  although  the  rajah  is  not  himself  a  Christian,  and  is  still  en- 
circled by  his  bramms,  yet,  as  the  avowed  patron  and  friend  of 
the  Christian  missionaries,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  his 
amicable  intercourse  with  these  wise  and  excellent  men^  much  of 
his  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe.  At  all  events, 
from  the  durbar  of  the  monarch  of  Lucknow  to  the  library  of  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  how  striking  the  transition ! 

*  March  SO.  The  Bishop  paid  a  private  visit  to  the  rajah,  who 
received  us  in  his  library,  a  noble  room,  with  three  rows  of  pillars, 
and  handsomely  furnished  in  the  English  style.  On  one  side  there 
are  portraits  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty,  from  Shahjee  and  Sivajee ;  ten 
bookcases,  containing  a  very  fair 'collection  of  French,  English,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  and  Latin  books,  and  two  others  of  Mahratta  and  Sanscrit 
manuscripts.  In  the  adjoining  room  is  an  air-pump,  an  electrifying 
machine,  an  ivory  skeleton,  astronomical  instruments,  and  several 
other  cases  of  books,  many  of  which  are  on  the  subject  of  medicine, 
which  was  for  some  years  his  favourite  study.  He  showed  us  his 
valuable  collection  of  coins,  paintings  of  flowers  and  natural  history, 
with  each  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  considerable  acquaintance, 
particularly  with  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plants  in  his  hortus 
sfccus.    When  we  took  our  leave,  his  minister  showed  us  a  noble 
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Btatae  of  Uie  rajah,  by  Flaxman,  which  stands  in  the  great  hall 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Hindoo  court  before  the  conquest  of 
the  Mahrattas.  The  pedestal  is  a  remarkably  large  and  fine  slab  of 
black  granite,  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen  and  a  half.  His  stables  contain 
several  fine  English  horses  ;  but  that  of  which  he  is  most  justly  proud, 
as  the  rarest  curiosity  of  an  Indian  court,  is  an  English  printing-press, 
worked  by  native  Christians,  in  which  they  struck  off  a  sentence  in 
Mahratta,  in  the  Bishop's  presence,  in  honour  of  his  visit/* 

At  Tanjore — where  the  mantle  of  Schwartz  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  his  successors,  the  missionaries  in  the  same  connexion,  that  of 
the  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge — in  a 
church,  adorned  by  another  statue  of  Flaxman's,  to  the  memory 
of  Schwartz,  a  congregation  of  thirteen  hundred  native  Christians 
was  assembled.  Archdeacon  Robinson,  who  attended  the  Bishop, 
thus  describes  the  scene. 

*  I  have  seen  no  congregation  in  Europe  by  whom  the  responses  of 
the  Liturgy  are  more  generally  and  correctly  made,  or  where  the  psal- 
mody is  more  devotional  and  correct.  The  effect  was  more  than  elec- 
tric :  it  was  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest,  in  which  memory,  and  hope, 
and  joy  mingled  with  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  to  hear  so  many  voices, 
but  lately  rescued  from  the  polluting  services  of  the  pagoda^  joining 
in  the  pure  and  heavenly  music  of  the  Easter  hymn  and  the  hundredth 
psalm,  and  uttering  the  loud  Amen  at  the  close  of  every  prayer.  For 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  longed  to  witness  a  scene  like  this,  but  the 
reality  exceeds  all  my  expectations.  I  wished  that  some  of  those  (if 
any  of  that  small  number  still  remain)  who  deem  all  missionary  exer« 
tiou,  under  any  circumstances,  a  senseless  chimera,  and  confound  the 
humble  and  silent  labours  of  these  devoted  men  ^vith  the  dreams  of 
fanaticism  or  the  frauds  of  imposture,  could  have  witnessed  this  sen- 
sible refutation  of  their  cold  and  heartless  themes.  The  Bishop's 
heart  was  full ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  energy  of  his  manner, 
and  the  heavenly  expression  of  his  countenance,  when  he  exclaimed, 
as  I  assisted  him  to  take  off  his  robes,  *^  Gladly  would  I  exchange 
years  of  common  life  for  one  such  day  as  this  !"* 

On  the  26th  of  March  these  words  were  uttered :  on  the  3d 
of  April  he  who  uttered  them  was  a  lifeless  corpse ;  his  years 
were  at  an  end ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  on  a 
remote  shore,  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  strangers. 

Mr.  Robinson,  whose  expressions  sometimes  appear  to  tremble 
on  the  verge  of  propriety  and  good  taste,  yet  who  may  be  pardoned 
by  every  candid  mind,  if  his  attachment  and  gratitude  to  his  friend, 
and  the  profound  emotions  excited  by  his  sudden  and  awful  end, 
shall  have  betrayed  him  into  language  which  to  calmer  readers 
may  appear  exaggerated,  does  not  scruple  to  name  his  departed 
prelate  the  Apostle  of  the  East.     This  magnificent  title  has  al- 

«  Archdeacon  Eobiiwoii'B  Last  Days  of  Bishop  Ueber;  p.  166. 
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ready  been  assigned  to  the  missionary  of  another  church,  the  cel^ 
brated  St.  Francis  Xavier;  nor  would  it  be  an  uninteresting  or 
unprofitable  task  for  a  liberal  and  philosophic  mind  to  compare 
the  lives  and  characters  of  these  two  distinguished  men,  who 
might  fairly  be  taken  as  representatives  each  of  their  respective 
age  and  form  of  Christianity.  The  calm  good  sense,  the  truth, 
the  simplicity  of  Heber's  life,  would  contrast,  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  with  the  splendid  religious  romance  into  which  that  of 
Xavier  has  been  wrought  out  by  the  zeal  of  his  fraternity.  The 
biography  of  the  latter,  which  we  have  at  hand,  is  that  of  Father 
Bouhours,  translated  by  Dryden  :  and  if  we  discard  the  poetical 
machinery  of  miracles,  many  degrees  more  extraordinary  and  fre- 
quent than  those  of  the  genuine  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  that 
is  purely  and  manifestly  legendary,  the  characters  of  the  two  indi- 
viduals might  be  placed  in  no  uninteresting  apposition ;  though, 
perhaps,  iu  some  respects,  that  of  Schwartz  might  present  a  fairer 
parallel.  The  ascetic  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  his  mortifi- 
cations, (for  ^  Xavier  bore  constantly  with  him  the  instruments  of 
penance — haircloth,  chains  of  iron,  and  disciplines  pointed  at  the 
euds,  and  exceeding  sharp,')  the  occasional  assertion  of  the  un- 
bounded power  of  his  church,  when  he  caused  in  one  place  the 
governor  to  be  excommunicated-— compared  with  the  easy  and 
unaffected  manner  in  which  the  Protestant  mingled  witii  the 
world — the  total  absence  of  austerity,  the  terms  of  affectionate 
intercourse  on  which  he  lived  with  all  the  highest  temporal  dig- 
nitaries of  the  country,  might  appear  to  make  an  irreconcileable 
difference  ;  yet  tliere  are  many  points  on  which  they  meet — the 
profound  humility,  the  complete  devotion  to  their  cause,  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  conciliating  all  classes  to  their  persons,  and  the 
facility  of  access,  (for  of  Xavier  it  is  said  that  '  he  broke  off  his 
very  prayers  when  the  most  inconsiderable  person  had  the  least 
occasion  for  him ;  and  ordered,  when  he  was  in  the  deepest  of  his 
retirements,  that  if  any  poor  man,  or  even  a  child,  should  desire 
to  be  instructed,  he  might  be  called  from  his  devotions.')  *  Be- 
lieve me,*  says  Xavier  to  one  of  his  fellow-labourers,  *  nothing  is 
to  be  done  by  haughtiness  and  choler,  when  it  cannot  be  accom- 

Eiished  by  modesty  and  mildness.'  '  Take  heed  of  yourselves,' 
e  says  in  another  place,  ^  ray  dearest  brethren.  Many  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  who  have  opened  the  way  of  heaven  to  others,  are 
tormented  in  hell  for  want  of  true  humility,  and  for  being  carried 
away  by  a  vain  opinion  of  themselves  :  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
not  found  in  hell  one  single  soul  which  was  sincerely  humble.' 
In  these  sentences  we  recognize  at  once,  if  not  the  words,  at  least 
the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  Bishop. 
How  much,  then,  of  that  which  is  the  essence  ot  Christianity — zeal 

for 
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for  the  glory  of  God,  and  love  of  their  fellow-creatures — did  these 
two  men,  separated  apparently  to  so  wide  a  distance,  nevertheless 
possess  in  common !  and  who  shall  presume  to  say  that,  bom  in  Spain 
m  the  sixteenth  century,  Heber  might  not  have  been  the  Xavier 
of  his  day ;  or  Xavier,  educated  in  the  liberal  and  rational  Chris- 
tianity of  England  in  the  eighteenth,  a  counterpart  of  the  Protestant 
Bishop  ?  There  are  one  or  two  points  of  coincidence  which  may 
almost  tempt  a  smile.  *  The  Saint  also  composed  devout  hymns^ 
and  set  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  musical  numbers,  to  be  sung  together 
with  the  Angelical  Salutation  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  :'  and  who- 
ever is  familiar  with  Heber's  hymns  will  remember  one  which  he 
recited,  on  a  lovely  summer  evening,  to  Mr.  Robinson — 
*  I  praised  the  sun,  whose  chariot  roU'd 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold ;' 
and  read,  not  without  interest,  the  following  evidence  of  the  poetical 
tempei*ament  of  Xavier  : — *  In  countries  where  yet  there  were  no 
churches  built,  he  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air ;  and  nothing 
so  much  elevated  his  soul  to  God  as  the  view  of  heaven,  spangled 
over  and  sowed,  as  it  were,  with  stars  :'  and  this  we  have  from  his 
own  relation. 

But  we  must  break  off  a  parallel  which  might  terminate  in 
melancholy  reflections.  Of  the  conversions  made  by  Xavier,  of 
the  churches  which  he  founded,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains :  they 
have  fallen  with  the  mighty  Indian  empire  of  Portugal,  under 
whose  protection  they  were  built.  May  Providence  avert  the 
omen ;  and,  as  both  have  been  founded  on  principles  more  wise 
and  liberal,  grant  to  the  dominion  of  England,  and  the  Christi- 
anity disseminated  under  her  auspices,  at  once  a  more  extensive 
influence,  and  a  more  permanent  duration. 


Art,  IV. — Principles  ofQeohgyy  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
former  Changes  of  the  Earth* s  Surface^  Inj  a  reference  to  causes 
now  in  operation.     By  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.     2  vols.    Lond. 
1830. 
■  F  the  rank  which  a  science  should  hold  in  general  estimation 
-''  is  to  be  determined  by  the  immediate  applicability  of  its  dis- 
coveries to  purposes  of  utility,  perhaps  we  should  be  wrong  in 
claiming  a  very  exalted  station  for  Geology ;  though  it  would 
be   still   less  correct   to  undervalue  the   advantages    which    the 
arts   have    already    derived,    or    may  fairly   anticipate   from    a 
scientific  acquaintance   with  the  nature  and   disposition  of  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  the   earth.      If,   indeed,   we  consider 
for  a  moment  the  various   useful   purposes  to  which  minerals 
.     .  are 
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are  applied — \^hether  looking  to  tbe  cultivable  soils^  whose 
different  qualities  are  all  derived  from  circumstauces  ^bich  g^{>^ 
logy  alone  reveals  to  us — to  the  quarries  of  harder  materials 
employed  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as  the  various  building  and 
lime  stones,  slates,  marbles,  clays,  earths, — or  to  the  yet  richer, 
though  not  more  serviceable,  deposits  of  coal,  salt,  gypsum,  sul* 
phur,  metals,  and  gems,  we  shall  perceive  at  once  that  tne  cultiva- 
tion of  a  science  that  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  general  laws 
under  which  these  various  matters  have  been  distributed,  and  tbe 
processes  by  which  they  were  formed,  must  be  expected,  sooner 
or  later,  to  contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
to  which  the  supply  of  these  substances  is  of  the  first  importance. 

But  such  is  surely  not  the  only  light  in  which  science  should  be 
regarded.  Without  disparaging  those  claims  which  are  founded 
on  economical  utility,  we  may  also  be  allowed  to  estimate  intel- 
lectual pursuits  by  other  and  higher  characters, — by  their  tendency 
to  interest  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity — to  enlarge  the  views 
of  mankind  as  to  the  extent,  the  diversity,  and  the  richness  of 
created  nature — to  fill  the  understanding  with  sublime  and  instruc- 
tive ideas,  and  elevate  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite 
source  of  all  being,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  grandest  and  most 
imposing  of  His  works.  In  this  respect,  we  cannot  allow 
that  even  astronomy  presents  a  nobler  field  of  study  for  rational 
beings  than  the  science  we  are  at  present  considering.  The  former, 
though  one  of  the  sublimest  subjects  for  human  meditation,  offers 
but  few  data  upon  which  to  ground  any  but  the  simplest  and  most 
barren  propositions,  or  else  the  most  shadowy  conjectures — and 
presents  to  our  contemplation  ideas  of  such  vague  and  illimitable 
vastness,  as  rather  to  fatigue  than  satisfy  our  curiosity,  to  damp  than 
encourage  our  search  after  knowledge.  But,  while  the  student  of 
geology  is  rewarded  by  views  of  equal  grandeur,  the  infinity  of 
time  communicating  to  the  discoveries  of  the  one  the  sublimity 
which  is  conferred  by  the  infinity  of  space  on  those  of  the  other, 
the  objects  contemplated  admit  of  a  distinctness  of  comprehen- 
sion— are  brought  before  him  with  a  vividness  and  reality,  which 
is  owing  as  much  to  their  analogy  and  close  connexion. with  his 
daily  and  ordinai7  impressions,  as  to  the  multiplicity  of  converging 
facts  through  which  his  conclusions  are  deduced. 

Geology,  too,  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  its  follower  into 
acquaintance  with  the  noblest  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
It  IS  among  the  grand  features  of  mountain  scenery — the  towering 
alpine  summit,  the  eternal  glacier,  the  deep  cleft-like  ravine,  the 
abrupt  waterfall,  the  river — now  tumbling  and  foaming  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  now  gently  rippling  over  an  expansive  vale,  now 
slowly  winding  through  wide  alluvial  plains  to  the  bosom  of  the 
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mighty  ocean  ;— -it  is  amidst  the  yet  more  exciting  spectacles  of 
the  earthquake  and  the  avalanche,  the  volcano  and  the  flood,  that 
the  geologist  pursues  his  study  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
upon  our  globe,  and  of  the  destroying  and  renovating  powers  by 
which  they  were  effected.      These  powers  he  watches  in  their 
momentary  operation,  and  multiplies  them  in  his  imagmahon  by 
the  effects  of  ages  :  be  traces  them  equally  on  the  grandest  and 
on  the  minutest  scale — now  rounding  a  pebble,  now  laying  the 
foundations  of  future  continents.    But,  above  all,  he  observes  with 
delight  the  constant  progress  of  animated  existence,  ever  varied, 
but  ever  adapted  to  the  circumstances  which  attend  it,  and  sees  in 
all  the  arrangements,  whether  of  the  oi^anic  or  mineral  world,  the 
sure  marks  of  a  First  Cause,  acting  by  uniform,  invariable  laws — 
bringing  order  and  utility  out  of  the  seeming  elements  of  chance 
and  confusion— connecting  the  peak  of  the  mountain  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  in  one  chain  of  mutual  dependence,  and  rendering 
the  whole  subservient  to  the  existence  of  that  abundance  of  life 
and  enjoyment  for  which  all  has  been   beneficently  contrived. 
What  nobler  pleasure  can  the  mind  receive  than  is  afforded  by 
these  views?    It  is  amidst  such  impressive  scenes  and  studies  that, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  our  sublimest  poets — 
*  PriBsentiorem  conspicimus  Deum, 
Per  invias  rapes,  fera  per  juga, 
Clivosque  praeruptos,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem.' 
The  time,  indeed,  is  not  far  distant  when  natural  theology  will 
receive  a  great  accession  from  the  proofs  of  a  Designing  Intelli- 
gence which  geology  can  unfold. — And  yet  the  cry  has  been  raised 
against  this  science,  of  its  leading  directly  to  infidelity  and  atheism ! 
The   accursed  epithet  has  been  applied  to   the  student  of  this 
department  of  the  Divine  creation,  and  the  terms  geologist  and 
sceptic  have,  in  some  minds,  been  inseparably  connected  ! 

We  trust  we  need  not,  at  this  day,  dwell  on  so  painful  a  sub- 
ject as  the  errors  of  those  well-meaning  persons  who  have 
thought  to  fight  the  cause  of  religion  by  assailing  such  as  are 
really  amongst  her  most  effectual  supporters ;  to  vindicate  the  book 
of  Revelation  by  impeding  the  examination  of  the  book  of  Nature ; 
to  justify  the  God  of  Truth  by  opposing  the  study  of  His  works  ! 
We  need  not,  in  this  age  and  country,  recall  the  fact,  that  the 
dicoveries  of  Newton  are  yet,  in  some  Catholic  states,  accounted 
rank  heresy.  All  are  now  sufficiently  aware  of  the  danger  and 
impropriety  of  bringing  the  discovery  and  arrangement  of  facts, 
in  the  physical  sciences,'  into  competition  with  subjects  of  faith. 
To  the  scriptures,  true  knowledge  has  never  been  hostile,  nor  is  it 
possible  that  they,  when  properly  interpreted,  should  ever  be 
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enemies  to  it.  The  latitude  bf  interpretation,  nvhich  has  been 
always  allowed  by  divines  on  particular  passages,  may  be  safely 
conceded  to  all  those  which  are  connected  with  the  sciences. 
The  history  of  the  introduction  of  man  upon  the  globe  was  evi- 
dently the  sole  object  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  not 
any  revelation  of  facts  in  natural  history,  or  of  physical  events, 
which,  being  unaccommodated  to  the  notions  of  the  age,  would 
have  withdrawn  the  attention  from  those  truths  as  to  the  moral 
destinies  of  mankind,  which  it  was  the  great  purpose  of  the  inspired 
writer  to  reveal. 

To  bring  forward  the  scriptures  as  the  foundation  of  geology, 
or  geological  hypotheses  as  a  support  to  the  scriptural  relations, 
is  to  degrade  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  to  impede  die  progress 
of  knowledge — to  stake  their  credit  upon  the  most  fallible  of  all 
interpretations,  that  of  a  rising  science,  not  yet  sufficiently  fur- 
nished with  facts — to  couple  the  unchangeable  dictates  of  Reve- 
lation with  what  has  hitherto  been  constantly  liable  to  change. 
Whenever  this  has  been  attempted,  the  result  has  been  injurious 
to  both  science  and  religion,  and  the  history  of  geology,  up  to  the 
present  hour,  teems  with  instances  of  this  truth.  The  first  theo- 
rists sought  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  that  chaos  from  which 
the  Almighty,  by  his  fiat,  created  the  universe ;  others  left  the 
mysteries  of  creation  untouched,  but  applied  themselves  to 
account  for  the  deluge^  by  suspending  the  laws  of  cohesion  and 
gravity,  altering  the  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  intro- 
ducing a  comet  amid  some  storm  in  the  planetary  system.  Around 
any  fanciful  idea  of  this  kind,  the  facts  known  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom were  arranged  as  its  support ;  and,  these  being  far  from  nume- 
rous, and  even  uncertain,  each  theorist  resorted  to  the  sacred 
books  for  additional  proofs  of  his  opinions.  The  weaker  that 
these  were,  the  more  ardent  was  the  zeal  for  maintaining 
them,  and  the  controversies  between  the  contending  parties  more 
exasperated.  The  march  of  science  successively  overthrew  them 
all,  and  entailed  much  disgrace  and  discredit,  in  many  minds,  on 
the  subjects  which  they  pretended  to  illustrate.  Yet,  to  this  hour, 
some  are  found  who,  true  to  the  unphilosophical  mode  of  deduc- 
tion employed  by  Burnett  and  Whiston,  continue  to  vamp  up  and 
send  forth  their  stale  and  ridiculous  theories  as  scientific  commen- 
taries on  holy  writ,  and  to  write  on  geology  as  if  this  branch  of 
knowledge  had  no  other  end  but  to  afford  conclusions  respecting 
the  Mosaic  chronology  and  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge.  Re- 
vering the  Christian  religion,  and  believing  it  to  be  degraded  by 
the  supposition  that  its  eternal  truths  require  any  confirmation 
from  such  crude  and  ill-digested  physical  tneories,  we  cannot  but 
feel  some  shame  and  much  astonishment  at  these  attempts.   Their 
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character  has  been  long  since  stamped  in  the  dignified  and  oracular 
censure  pronounced  by  the  great  Bacon  on  the  physico-theologists 
of  his  day  : — *  Tanto  magis  hsBC  vanitas  inhibenda  venit  et  coer- 
cenda,  quia  ex  divinorum  et  humanorum  malesan^  admixtione,  non 
solum  educitur  philosophia  phantastica,  sed  etiam  religio  haeretica.' 
'  This  vanity  merits  castigation  and  reproof  the  more,  as,  from  the 
mischievous  admixture  of  divine  and  human  things,  there  is  com- 
pounded at  once  a  fantastical  philosophy  and  an  heretical  reli^ 
gion.' 

Abstractedly  from  this  stumbling-block,  the  method  of  reason- 
ing  employed  on  this  subject  has  almost  invariably  been  the 
reverse  of  that  which  could  alone  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  truth. 
When  the  theories  are  examined  which  have  at  diflerent  times 
been  given  out  to  account  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  mineral  masses  which  compose  the  known  surface  of  our 
continents,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  usual  method  employed 
in  their  fabrication,  was,  after  collecting  a  very  limited  number 
of  facts,  to  guess  at  the  causes  which  could  have  produced 
them.  If,  among  the  suggestions  of  a  fertile  imagination, 
any  one  was  bit  upon  seeming  to  answer  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  it  was  at  once  decided  to  be  the  true  cause; 
the  theory  was  completed ;  fresh  facts,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, were  disciplined  to  support  its  credit,  or  negligently 
slurred  over  when  they  resisted  that  process,  and  the  hypothesis 
triumphed  for  a  time,  till  the  opposition  of  some  stubborn  disco- 
very, that  could  neither  be  overlooked  nor  reconciled  with  it,  gave 
rise  to  doubts,  the  fabric  tottered,  and  fell  at  length  before  the 
novelty  and  brilliance  of  some  equally  baseless  and  transient  in- 
vention. Such  speculations,  too,  were  naturally  coloured  by 
the  professional  prejudices  or  predilections  of  their  inventors. 
Thus  the  chemist  supposed  all  rocks  to  be  either  precipitations 
from  an  universal  solvent,  or  the  oxygenized  crust  of  a  metallic 
nucleus.  The  cabinet  mineralogist  decided  that  the  globe  was 
formed  by  the  laws  of  crystalline  affinity,  and  is  in  fact  but  a  huge 
crystal,  of  which  the  mountain  slopes  are  the  facets,  and  the  strata 
the  planes  of  cleavage.  The  astronomer,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siders the  planet  a  condensed  nebula,  and  refers  its  several 
changes  to  the  nutation  of  its  axis,  or  the  influence  of  comets ; 
while  he  who,  by  his  obstinate  blindness  and  prejudice,  degrades 
the  name  of  theologian,  could  insist  that  they  all  are  direct  inter- 
ferences of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the  globe,  with  all  its  variety 
of  minerals,  its  strata  full  of  bones,  shells,  impressions,  and  even 
faeces,  of  animals,  was  created  exactly  in  its  present  condition  by 
the  T>\\mefiat  a  few  centuries  ago ! 

This  defective  mode  of  reasoning  on  such  subjects  is  likewise 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  almost  instinctive  propensity  by  which 
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mankind  are  induced  to  refer  to  some  extraordinary  and  superna- 
tural cause  every  event  but  a  little  removed  from  their  habitual 
experience — the  same  fondness  for  the  marvellous  which  once 
erected  altars  to  fortune^  which  armed  the  witch  and  the  conjuror 
with  their  magic  powers,  and  even  yet  supplies  crowds  of  votaries 
to  every  miracle-working  sanctuary.  But  for  this  unfortunate  pre- 
dilection, a  better  method  of  arguing  from  effects  up  to  causes  would 
have  been  substituted  for  a  priori  reasoning ;  investigation  would 
have  been  less  uniformly  directed  to  what  might  be^  rather  than  to 
what  is.  To  illustrate  by  an  example.  Suppose  we  were  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  the  process  by  which  a  manufactured  article 
of  a  novel  description  had  been  made.  By  taking  it  to  pieces, 
examining  it  in  all  lights,  find  guessing  at  every  possible  mode  of 
fabrication,  we  might  possibly,  after  many  wrong  suppositions 
and  useless  trials,  succeed  in  discovering  the  real  method ;  but 
how  much  more  securely  and  expeditiously  should  we  arrive 
at  this  knowledge,  if  we  could  be  admitted  to  the  workshop  of 
the  manufacturer,  examine  his  implements  and  machinery,  and 
witness  the  process  as  actually  conducted  by  him.  Exactly  so  is  it 
with  the  geologist,  whose  object  is  to  discover  the  mode  employed 
by  nature  in  the  production  of  the  principal  classes  of  rocks  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  He  may  ransack  his  imagination  for 
hypothesis  after  hypothesis,  with  more  or  less  of  plausibility 
attached  to  them,  but  surely  the  simple  and  proper  mode  of 
inquiry  would  be  to  watch  the  processes  which  nature  is  still  car- 
rying on  in  her  vast  factory,  and  closely  examine  the  operations 
by  which  mineral  masses,  bearing  an  analogy  to  those  whose  origin 
he  is  in  quest  of,  are  daily  elaborated.  If,  neglecting  these  ob- 
vious researches,  and  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  changes  that  are  actually  in  progress  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  he  has  recourse  for  the  explanation  of  such 
earlier  changes  as  we  can  trace  upon  that  surface  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  unexampled  causes,  differing  from  all  known  phenomena, 
and  implying  a  variation  in  the  laws  of  nature,  is  he  not  a 
worthy  associate  of  the  philosophers  who  determined  the  fly  in  the 
telescope  to  be  an  elephant  in  the  moon  ? 

*  Of  those  who  greedily  pursue 

Things  wonderful  instead  of  true; 

Make  natural  history  a  gazette 

Of  tales  stupendous  and  far-fetched ; 

Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known, 

That  is  not  huge  and  overgrown, 

And  explicate  appearances, 

Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please.'  * 
The  necessity  of  closely  studying  the  changes  still  going  on  in 

t  Butler.-^Elephaut  in  the  Moon,  line  509. 
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the  inbi^anic  Icmgdom  of  nature^  as  a  first  step  in  geology,  would 
seem  so  obvious,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  in  how  great  a  degree 
the  mass  of  geologists  have,  up  to  this  time,  neglected  what  must 
be  reckoned  the  alphabet  of  their  science.  The  effects  of  meteoric 
agency,  the  action  of  rain,  rivers,  floods,  currents,  and  tides,  in 
i^earing  away  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  re^ 
disposing  them  in  the  form  of  beds  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  or  solid 
rock; — the  new  mineral  deposits  continually  produced,  by  springs 
impregnated  with  earthy  matters,  by  the  labours  of  zoophytes,  or 
by  volcanic  eruptions  from  the  interior  of  the  globe — the  agency 
of  earthquakes  in  Assuring  rocks,  and  altering  the  superficial 
levels — have  been  hitherto  reckoned  matters  foreign  to  geology, 
and  belonging  rather  to  a  subordinate  department  of  geography, 
than  to  that  science  which  professes  to  examine  into  the  physical 
events  of  past  ages,  and  almost  uniformly  with  a  noble  disregard 
of  such  physical  events  as  are  taking  place  at  the  present  day  ! 

A  disposition  to  adopt  a  sounder  and  more  rational  system  of 
inquiry  has  fortunately  shewn  itself  of  late,  though  in  this  country 
its  appearance  has  been  tardy,  and  its  progress  hitherto  slow.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  through  the  prejudices  excited  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  by  the  imputed  tendency  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  Professor  Playfair  in  his  able  illustrations  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  theory,  the  first  systematic  work,  at  least  since  the  days  of 
Hooke,  in  which  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  geology  was 
sought  in  an  examination  of  existing  changes.  The  injustice  of 
such  prejudices,  and  the  injury  they  are  calculated  to  inflict  on 
the  cause  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  religion,  have  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon — and  indeed  are  now  all  but  universally  acknowledged. 
Rejoicing  in  this  salutary  change,  and  holding  the  opinions  we 
have  expressed  on  the  true  methods  of  observation  and  reasoning, 
by  which  alone  this  interesting  science  can  be  advanced,  we  hail 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  Mr.  LyelPs  work, 
which  henceforward,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  geology. 

The  title  of  the  book  shews  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  place  the 
study  of  the  science  on  its  true  basis, — *  to  explain  the  former 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface  by  reference  to  causes  now  in  ope- 
ration.' The  mode  in  which  this  undertaking  has  been  so  far 
executed,  for  the  first  volume  only  has  yet  appeared,  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  confirms  the  high  reputation  Mr.  Lyell  en- 
joys for  zeal  and  accuracy  in  observation,  and  an  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  branches  of  science  and  natural  history  which 
bear  upon  geology.  It  exhibits  also,  together  with  much  literary 
research  and  elegance  of  language,  a  luminous  arrangement,  and 
powers  of  analytical  reasoning  which  we  should  be  glad  to  meet 
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Vfiih  moi-e  frequently  ia  the  contributtous  to  our  scientific  luiow*- 
ledge.  Incorporated  with  his  arguments,  and  the  details  extracted 
from  other  sources,  Mr.  Lyell  has,  moreover,  communicated  a 
great  body  of  original  observations  of  much  interest,  collected 
during  the  tours  he  has  recently  made  for  scientific  purposes  on 
the  continent. 

The  volume  commences  widi  an  able  review  of  the  pro- 
gress of  geological  study.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  in 
this  history  is,  the  acquaintance  which  the  ancients  are  shown 
to  have  possessed  with  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  globe,  and 
the  powers  of  nature  in  destroying  and  renovating  the  surfaces 
of  our  continents.  In  the  Institutes  of  Men^,  the  sacred 
volume  of  the  Hindoos,  to  which  Sir  W.  Jones  ascribes  an  anti- 
quity of  at  least  eight  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Chnst,  the 
alternate  destruction  and  recreation  of  the  world  with  all  its  inha- 
bitants, after  an  existence  during  each  successive  period  of  many 
thousand  years,  seems  to  imply  that  the  sages  even  of  that  early 
day  had  noticed  those  appearances  of  alternate  revolutions  and 
periods  of  tranquillity  which  form  the  groundwork  of  almost 
every  geological  theory*  The  hymns  of  Orpheus,  as.  reported  by 
Plutarch,  attest  the  same  ideas  to  have  prevailed  finom  the  earliest 
times  in  Egypt.  The  annus  mamiitSf  or  great  cycle  ol  planetaiy 
revolutions,  was  supposed  to  be  the  period  assigned  for  the  dura- 
tion of  each  successive  world,  and  was  variously  estimated  by 
Orpheus  at  120,000^  by  Cassander  and  others  at  360,000  years* 
The  sect  of  stoics  afterwards  adopted  the  notion  of  catastrophes, 
by  which  the  world  is  destroyed  at  certain  intervals,  alternately  by 
fire  and  water.  Pythagoras,  if  we  may  Judge  of  his  doctrine 
from  the  poetic  sketch  given  of  them  by  Ovid,  taught  the  con- 
stant destruction  and  renovation  of  the  surface  of  the  gfobe,  aad 
illustrated  his  doctrine  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  physical  changes 
obviously  going  on  at  present, — such  as  the  conversion  of  land 
into  sea,  and  sea  into  land,  the  excavation  of  valleys  by  rivers  and 
floods,  the  growth  of  deltas,  and  the  effects  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanos  in  convulsing  and  elevating  land.  Aristotle  participated 
in  these  ideas,  and  seems  to  have  considered  the  agents  of  chaugt 
now  operating  in  nature,  as  capable  of  bringing  about  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  a  complete  revolution.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
marine  shells  in  the  interior  of  continents  and  on  the  summits  of 
mountains,  naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and 
many  hypotheses  were  formed  to  account  for  them.  Strabo,  ia 
particular,  enters  at  large  into  these  opinions,  and  after  discussing 
and  rejecting  many,  proposes  one  of  his  own,  the  profoundness  of 
which,  modem  geologists  are  only  at  this  day  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate— namely,  that  all  land  was  originally  formed  beneadi  the 
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s^y  mnd  had  been  elevated  fram  that  situation  by  earthquakes. 
Notwithstanding  these  i-are  instances  of  just  observation  and  rea- 
soning, it  is,  however,  clear  that  the  ancients  had  made  no  real 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  globe,  and 
entertained  bat  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  powers  of  nature  in 
varying  the  circumstances  of  its  surfiRce. 

Except  the  work  of  an  Arabian  writer,  Omar,  *  on  the  retreat 
of  the  sea,'  which  procured  for  him  the  persecutbn  of  the  doctors 
of  the  Mahommedan  law,  owing  to  his  making  the  world  older 
than  it  is  declared  to  be  in  the  Koran,  no  traces  are  met  with  of 
attention  having  been  directed  to  geological  appearances  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  in  Italy,  the  cradle  of 
all  the  sciences,  m  very  animated  controversy  sprung  up  concern* 
ing  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  fDSsil  sheik,  and  other  organic 
remains.  Among  the  rest,  Fracastoro,  in  1515,  declared  his 
opinion  that  the  shells  had  all  befenged  to  animals  which  had 
formerly  lived  and  multiplied  n^ere  their  exuviae  are  now  found* 
He  exposed  the  absurdity  of  having  recourse  to  a  certain  '  plastic  * 
force,'  which  it  was  said  had  power  to  fashion  stones  into  organic 
forms;  and,  with  ^o  less  cogent  arguments,  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  attributing  die  ntuation  of  the  shells  in  question  to  the 
Mosaic  deluge.*  From  tfaii  time,  however,  the  current  of 
geological  opinion  set  strongly  against  any  reference  to  modem 
analogy  in  the  explanation  of  former  events ;  and  on  its  surface 
the  most  extravagant  and  fantastical  theories  were  borne  aloeg 
for  a  season,  as  for  examplcy — 

'  Falloppio  of  Padua  conceived  that  petrified  shells  bad  been  gene* 
rated  by  fermentation  in  the  spots  where  they  were  found,  or  that 
they  had  in  some  cases  acquired  their  form  from  **  the  tumultuous 
movements  of  terrestrial  exhalations.''  Altboagh  not  an  unskilful 
professor  of  anatomy,  he  taught  that  certain  tud(s  of  elephants  dug 
up  in  his  time  at  Puglia  were  mere  earthy  concretions,  and,  consis- 
teatly  with  these  principles,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  consider  it  not 
improbable,  that  the  vases  of  Monte  Testaceo  at  Rome  were  natural 
impressions  stamped  in  the  soil.  In  the  same  spirit,  Mercati,  who 
published,  in  1574,  faithful  figures  of  the  fossil  shells  preserved  by 
Pope  Sextus  V.  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  they  were  mere  stones,  which  had  assumed  their  peculiar  confi- 
guration from  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  Olivi  of 
Cremona,  who  described  the  fossil  remains  of  a  rich  Museum  at  Ve- 
rona, was  satisfied  with  considering  them  mere  "  sports  of  nature.'* ' 
— pp.  25,  6. 

In  our  own  country   the  doctrine  of  fossil  shells  and  fishes 
being  merely  Jusxls  naiurcB  generally  prevailed.      Dr.  Plott  attri- 
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buted  them  to  a  plastic  virtue  latent  in  the  earth.  Lister  appears 
to  have  given  in  to  this  idea,  but  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
who  became  aware  of  the  continuity  over  large  districts  of  the 
principal  groups  of  strata,  and  who  proposed  the  construction  of 
regular  geological  maps.  Dr.  Hooke,  in  his  posthumous  work 
which  appeared  in  1 705,  entertained  more  enlarged  views  on  the 
subject  of  fossil  remains,  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  they  belonged 
to  extinct  species,  and  even  suggesting  that  they  may  have  disap- 
peared in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
wrought  by  earthquakes  in  former  ages,  to  which  he  attributed  the 
elevation  from  the  sea  of  the  strata  containing  marine  remains. 
Ray,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  a  contemporary  of  Hooke,  enlarged 
upon  these  suggestions.  He  first  drew  attention  to  the  powerful 
action  of  running  water  on  the  land,  and  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  upon  its  shores.  Burnett  now  published  his  *  Sacred 
Theory,'  *  a  fine  historical  romance,'  as  BuflFon  called  it,-— 
admirable  as  a  work  of  imagination,  but  the  climax  of  absurdity 
as  pretending  to  profound  philosophy.  Next,  Whiston  intro- 
duced his  comet  to  deluge  the  world  with  the  vapours  of  its 
tail ;  and  John  Hutchinson  put  forth  his  '  Moses's  Principia.' 
He  and  his  numerous  followers  were  accustomed  to  declaim 
loudly  against  human  learning,  and  they  maintained  that  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  when  rightly  translated,  and  interpreted,  of 
course,  by  themselves,  comprised  a  perfect  system  of  natural 
philosophy,  for  which  reason  they  objected  to  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation,  as  not  to  be  found  there.  In  l680,  Leib- 
nitz published  his  theory,  the  principal  feature  of  which,  the  ori- 
ginal incandescence  of  the  whole  globe,  its  gradual  refrigeration, 
and  the  condensation  of  its  vapours  into  an  universal  ocean,  were 
adopted  by  B.uifon  and  Deluc,  and,  under  different  modifications, 
have  been  reproduced  in  a  number  of  succeeding  systems  up  to 
the  present  day. 

The  geologists  of  Italy  still,  however,  maintained  their  pre- 
eminence. The  works  of  Vallisneri,  published  in  1 720,  are  rich 
in  original  observations.  He  attempted  the  first  general  sketch 
of  the  marine  deposits  of  Italy,  their  geographical  extent,  and 
most  characteristic  organic  remains;  and  was  followed  in  the 
same  studies  and  views  by  Moro,  Generelli,  Marsilli,  and 
Donati.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  Italian  naturalists  had  at 
this  time  entered  on  the  true  path  of  geological  inquiry,  while 
those  of  other  countries, — too  many  of  them  at  least, — were 
soaring  in  the  regions  of  invention,  with  an  utter  disdain  for 
facts  and  existing  analogies.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  Buifon  published  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  which  he 
indulged  his  imagination  somewhat  freely  at  the  expense  of  his 
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judgment.  The  theologians  of  France  were  not,  however,  pre- 
pared to  allow  that  the  present  continents  are  due  to  secondary 
causes;  and  the  Sorbonne  forced  Buffon  to  recant  formally. 
Between  1750  and  1760  Targioni  and  Arduino  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  sound  ideas  on  geological  sub- 
jects :  the  former  by  his  copious  observations  and  just  con- 
clusions on  the  power  of  rivers,  floods^  and  the  bursting  of 
lakes  in  excavating  valleys,  and  on  the  evidence  of  Italy  having 
been  once  inhabited  by  the  elephant  and  other  quadrupeds,  whose 
remains  are  so  frequent  in  its'  lacustrine  deposits:  the  latter 
by  his  remarks  on  the  ancient  submarine  volcanic  eruptions 
of  the  Vicentin,  Veronese,  and  Paduan  territory,  and  the  dis- 
tinction he  was  the  first  to  draw  between  the  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  rocks— a  division  which  has  been  of  essential  service 
in  facilitating  the  study  of  the  superficial  formations.  Fortis, 
Desmarest,  and  Odoardo  followed  up  and  confirmed  these  ob- 
servations. Soldani  minutely  investigated  the  correspondence 
of  the  Mediterranean  testacea  and  zoophytes  with  the  fossil 
species,  and  was  the  first  jto  remark  the  alternation  of  marine 
and  freshwater  formations  in  the  Paris  basin.  Testa,  Cortesi, 
and  Spallanzani  laboured  in  the  same  useful  line  of  study,  and 
in  die  examination  of  the  active  and  extinct  volcanos  of  Italy, 
and  the  effects  produced  by  earthquakes ;  while  their  contem- 
poraries in  £ngland  and  Germany,  Calcott,  Whitehurst,  and 
Wallerius,  were  wasting  their  strength  in  endeavours  to  support 
the  exploded  hypothesis,  that  all  the  strata  were  formed  by 
the  Noachian  deluge.  Our  countryman,  Mitchell,  however, 
Woodwardian  Professor  at  Cambridge,  had  in  the  meantime 
advanced  several  original  and  philosophical  views  on  the  effects  of 
earthquakes  in  fracturing,  contorting,  and  elevating  the  strata  of 
mountain  chains ;  views  which  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  anti- 
cipate the  theories  established  forty  years  afterwards,  that  Mr, 
Lyell  thinks  his  writings  would  probably  have  formed  an  era  in 
the  science,  if  his  retirement  on  a  college-living  had  not  put  an 
extinguisher  upon  his  researches.  Raspe  also,  a  Hanoverian, 
pablished  in  L^tin,  in  1763,  a  work  of  great  merit  on  the  same 
subject,  and  containing  views  very  similar  to  those  of  Mitchell. 
He  adverts  to  the  apparent  indications  of  a  higher  temperature  in 
the  former  climate  of  Europe,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  changes 
in  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  inhabiting  it ;  and  urges  the 
examination  of  the  new  volcanic  islands,  for  the  sake  of  studying 
*  nature  in  the  act  of  parturition.'  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that, 
after  the  correct  views  entertained  by  tlie  authors  we  have  lately 
cited,  the  science  should  have  relapsed  during  the  next  half- 
century  into  the  old  errors  of  substituting  hypothetical  dogmas 
for  observation  and  analogical  reasoning.  — 
,.       ;  Towards 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centurj  Pallu  and 
Saussure  contributed  much  to  the  collection  of  geological  facts, 
and  to  the  separation  of  the  mineral  masses  of  our  globe  into 
separate  groups,  bearing  many  general,  if  not  universal,  relations 
towards  each  other.  The  systematic  and  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  formations  was  soon  carried  much  further,  indeed  very 
far  beyond  its  due  limits,  by  the  celebrated  Frcyberg  professor  rf 
mineralogy,  Werner.  His  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  attracted 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  to  the  study  of  the  relatife 
disposition  of  mineral  masses,  which  he  termed  geognosy ;  and, 
in  the  disciples  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters,  he  excited 
a  zeal  proportionate  to  his  own»  giving  a  stimulus  to  geological 
investigations  in  every  corner  of  Europe,  the  effect  of  which  has 
scarcely  yet  subsided.  Werner,  however,  unfortunately,  knew  no 
other  country  than  the  small  district  in  which  the  Saxon  mines 
are  situated ;  and,  generalizing  from  these  narrow  data,  be  be* 
Ueved,  and,  strange  to  say,  persuaded  others  to  believe^  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  all  its  mountain  chains,  were 
formed  exactly  on  the  model  of  his  own  province.  What  was 
still  more  deplorable,  when  the  ingenuity  of  his  scholars  had  tor- 
tured the  phenomena  of  distant  countries,  and  even  of  another 
hemisphere,  into  conformity  with  his  theoretical  standard,  it  was 
discovered  that  *  the  master '  had  misinterpreted  and  mistated 
many  of  the  facts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Freyberg.* 
In  theory,  Werner  was  yet  further  from  truth.  His  leading  doc- 
trine on  the  invariable  order  of  superposition,  has  been  shown,  in 
a  vast  variety  of  instances,  to  be  erroneous ;  and  his  hypothetical 
ideas  on  the  chemical  precipif^Uion  of  univenal  fotmaiumSf  in- 
cluding boMdt  and  pumice,  from  an  aqueous  mendmum^  or  *  chaotic 
fluid,'  exceeded  in  wildness  all  the  iowginings  of  earlier  cosmogo- 
nists,  and  are  such  as  would  be  now  passed  over  as  the  dreams  of 
a  disordered  intellect,  but  for  the  extraordinary  contagion  with 
which  they  affected  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
numerous  schools  of  geology  by  which  they  were  adopted^  as 
established  principles  of  science  !  This  passage,  indeed,  in  the 
history  of  geology,  presents  an  interesting  problem  for  those  who 
study  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  an  humiliating 
lesson  on  the  danger  of  allowing  authority  and  enthusiasm  to 
supersede  rational  inquiry.  When  sound  opinions  had  for  twenty 
years  prevailed  in  burope  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the 
ancient  trap-rocks,  Werner,  by  his  dictum,  caused  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  not  only  overturned  the  true  theory,  but  substi^ 
tuted  for  it  one  of  the  most  unphilosophical  ever  advanced  in  any 
science.  The  continued  ascendancy  of  his  dogmas  on  this  sub- 
ject was  the  moro  astonishing,   because  a  variety  of  new  and 
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strikjiig  facts  were  daily  accumulated  iu  favour  of  the  correct 
opinions  first  established.  Desmarest  had  closely  traced  the 
exact  analogy  of  the  volcanic  remains  of  France,  their  cones, 
craters,  and  lava-streams,  with  the  older  basaltic  rocks  of  that  and 
other  districts, — the  igneous  origin  of  which  was  denied  by  the 
school  of  Freyberg.  Dolomieu,  Montlosier,  and  other  writers^ 
accumulated  facts  and  reasonings  in  support  of  the  same  cooclu-* 
aions.  The  disciples  of  Werner  were  prepared,  however,  to 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  all  evidence,  the  fulness  of  their  faith 
in  his  opinions. 

*  Blinded  by  their  veneration  for  the  great  teacher,  they  were  impa- 
tient of  opposition,  and  soon  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  faction ;  and 
their  opponents,  the  Valcanists,  were  not  long  in  becoming  contami* 
nated  with  the  same  intemperate  leal.  Ridicole  and  irony  were 
weapons  more  frequently  employed  than  argument  by  the  rival  sects, 
till  at  last  the  controversy  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  bittemesss 
almost  unprecedented  in  questions  of  physical  science.  Desmarest 
akme,  who  had  long  before  provided  am]^  materials  for  refuting  such 
a  theory,  kept  aloof  from  the  strife,  and  whenever  a  zealous  Neptuniat 
wished  to  draw  the  old  man  into  an  argument,  he  was  satisfied  with 
replying,  **  Go  and  see."  *— p.  60. 

England,  and  more  particularly  Scotland,  shared  in  this  war  of 
opinions.  The  Vulcanists  acc^uired  here  a  powerful  support  in 
Dr.  Hutton,  and  his  eloquent  illustrator,  Playfair.  The  fheory 
of  the  Earth,  published  by  the  former  in  1795,  was  the  first 
general  attempt  to  give  sound  and  fixed  principles  to  geology. 
Tlie  igneous  origin  of  granite  was  first  put  forth  by  Hutton,  and 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  its  analogy  to  many  crystalline 
volcanic  rocks,  and  its  sending  veins  into,  and  altering  the  stra- 
tified rocks  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  a  decisive  observa- 
tion which  Hutton  was  also  the  first  to  make.  The  eicperiments 
of  Sir  James  Hall  came  in  support  of  these  conclusions,  and  they 
vrere  ably  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  Professor  Playfair,  on  the 
gradual  wearing  down  of  the  land  by  rivers  and  currents,  and  the 
deposition  of  its  ruins  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  as  materials  for 
future  continents  when  the  elevatory  action  of  earthquakes  i^hould 
take  that  direction.  There  were  doubtless  some  defective  parts 
in  that  theory,  as,  for  instance,  the  reference  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  older  strata  to  the  action  of  subterranean  heat ;  but  the 
fierce  opposition  which  the  Huttonian  doctrines  excited,  and  the 
acrimonious  controversy  which  arose  upon  them,  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  of  their  militating  against  certain 
theories  which  were  then  most  rashly  supposed  to  have  the 
authority  of  Scripture  in  their  favour. 

Among  the  writers  by  whom  Hutton  was  most  pertinaciously 
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and  virulently  opposedi  Kirwan  and  Deluc  are  conspicuous, 
from  the  influence  they  exercised  over  the  public  mind.  The 
former,  a  chemist  of  some  merit,  was  an  uncompromising  de- 
fender of  the  aqueous  precipitation  of  all  rocks ;  while  Deluc 
reiterated  the  charge  of  infidelity  against  Hutton  and  his  fol- 
lowers, objecting  most  particularly  to  the  high  antiquity  attri- 
buted by  them  to  our  present  continents,  and  the  slow  process 
by  which  valleys  are  supposed  to  have  been  excavated.  '  At  that 
time  the  numerous  successive  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
organic  life,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  existing  species,  had  not 
been  fully  recognized ;  and  without  this  class  of  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  the  immense  age  of  the  globe,  the  indefinite  periods 
demanded  by  the  Huttonian  hypothesis  appeared  visionary  to 
many ;  and  some,  who  unfortunately  deemed  the  doctrine  incon- 
sistent with  revealed  truths,  indulged  very  uncharitable  feelings 
and  language  towards  its  author.'  Mr.  Lyell  might  have  men- 
tioned some  external  circumstances  but  too  well  fitted  to  support 
and  nourish  these  unhappy  prejudices,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  contention  of  the  rival  factions  was  carried  to  such  a  height, 
as  produced  at  length  a  re-action,  in  which  all  theory  whatever 
was  forsworn.  A  new  school  arose,  who  discountenanced  specu« 
lative  views,  confined  themselves  strictly  to  observation  of  facts, 
and,  carrying  their  scepticism  to  the  opposite  extreme,  scarcely 
allowed  an  opinion  to  be  formed  where  no  reasonable  doubt 
could  exist.  To  collect  and  record  observations  was,  however, 
at  this  epoch,  the  great  desideratum,  and  to  this  end  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  founded  in  1807> 
contributed  very  powerfully.  Nor  were  the  continental  geologists 
idle.  In  particular  the  study  of  organic  remains  was  advanced 
by  them  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

'  It  was  found  that,  by  the  careful  discrimination  of  the  fossil  con- 
tents of  strata,  the  contemporary  origin  of  different  groups  could 
often  be  established,  even  where  all  identity  of  mineralogical  character 
was  wanting,  and  where  no  light  could  be  derived  from  the  order  of 
superposition.  The  minute  investigation,  moreover,  of  the  relics  of 
the  animate  creation  of  former  ages,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  dis- 
pelling the  illusion  which  had  long  prevailed  concerning  the  absence 
of  analogy  between  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  our  planet.  A 
close  comparison  of  the  recent  and  fossil  species,  and  the  inferences 
drawn  in  regard  to  their  habits,  accustomed  the  geologist  to  contem- 
plate the  earth  as  having  been  at  successive  periods  the  dwelling- 
place  of  animals  and  plants  of  different  races,  some  of  which  were 
discovered  to  have  been  terrestrial,  and  others  aquatic — some  fitted 

to  live  in  seas,  others  in  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers 

The  adoption   of   the    same   generic,   and,   in   some   cases,   even 
the  same  specific  names  for  the  exuviae  of  fossil  animals,  and  their 
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living  analogues,  was  an  important  step  towards  fanliliarizing  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  the  identity  and  unity  of  the  system  in  distant 
eras.  It  was  an  acknowledgment,  as  it  were,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ancient  memorials  of  nature  were  written  in  a  living 
language.  The  growing  importance,  then,  of  the  natural  history  of 
organic  remains,  and  its  general  application  to  geology,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  progress  of  the  science 
during  the  present  century.' — ^pp.  72,  73. 

Having  arrived  at  the  era  of  living  authors^  Mr.  Lyell  con« 
eludes  his  sketch  of  the  progress  of  opinion  in  geology,  and  he 
then  passes  in  review  the  chief  circumstances  by  which  it  has  been 
so  strikingly  retarded.  The  strongest  and  the  most  lasting 
prejudices  against  which  geology  has  had  to  struggle,  are 
those  connected  with  the  supposed  age  of  the  world,  and  the 
date  of  the  first  creation  of  animated  beings.  Even  yet  they 
are  not  wholly  eradicated;  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are 
some  amongst  our  readers  who  may  be  startled  by  the  assur- 
ance, that  no  doubt  can  at  present  be  entertained,  from  the 
evidence  of  organic  fossils  alone,  exclusive  of  other  cumulative 
proofs  from  the  igneous  and  stratified  rocks,  that  before  the 
creation  of  any  of  the  existing  species  of  animals,  of  which  man 
seems  to  be  the  most  recent,  the  earth  had  been  inhabited  by 
innumerable  other  species,  and  other  genera,  successively  created 
and  extinguished  during  a  lapse  of  time  wholly  immeasurable, 
but  which  must  have  comprehended  millions  of  ages  rather  than 
of  years. 

*  It  must  always  have  been  evident  to  unbiassed  minds,  that  suc- 
cessive strata,  containing,  in  regular  order  of  superposition,  distinct 
beds  of  shells  and  corals,  arranged  in  families  as  they  grow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  could  only  have  been  formed  by  slow  and  insen<^ 
sible  degrees  in  a  great  lapse  of  ages  ;  yet,  until  organic  remains 
were  minutely  examined  and  specifically  determined,  it  was  rarely 
possible  to  prove  that  the  series  of  deposits  met  with  in  one  country 
was  not  formed  simultaneously  with  that  found  in  another.  But  we 
are  now  able  to  determine,  in  numerous  instances,  the  relative  dates 
of  sedimentary  rocks  in  distant  regions,  and  to  show,  by  their  organic 
remains,  that  they  were  not  of  contemporary  origin,  but  formed  in 
succession.  We  often  find,  that  where  an  interruption  in  the  con* 
secutive  formation  in  one  district  is  indicated  by  a  sudden  transition 
from  one  assemblage  of  fossil  species  to  another,  the  chasm  is  filled 
up,  in  some  other  district,  by  other  important  groups  of  strata.  The 
more  attentively  we  study  the  European  continent,  the  greater  we 
find  the  extension  of  the  whole  series  of  geological  formations.  No 
sooner  does  the  calendar  appear  to  be  completed,  and  the  signs  of  a 
succession  of  physical  events  arranged  in  chronological  order,  than 
We  are  called  upon  to  intercalate,  as  it  were,  some  new  periods  of 
vast  duration.  .  A  geologist,  whose  observations  have  been  confined 
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to  England,  is  accustomed  to  C(Hi8ider  the  superior  and  newer  groups 
of  marine  strata  in  our  island  as  modem,  and  such  they  are,  com- 
paratively speaking ;  but  when  he  has  travelled  through  the  lulian 
peninsula  and  in  Sicily,  and  has  seen  strata  of  more  recent  origin 
forming  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  has  martced  a 
long  series  both  of  volcanic  and  submarine  operations,  all  newer  than 
any  of  the  regular  strata  which  enter  largely  into  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  he  returas  with  more  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
antiquity  of  some  of  those  modern  deposits,  than  he  before  entertained 
of  the  oldest  of  the  British  series.* — j^.  87,  88. 

*  There  is  not  one  great  question  relating  to  the  former  changes 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  into  which  considerations  of  time  do 
not  enter  ;  and  so  long  as  the  public  mind  was  violently  prejudiced 
in  regard  to  this  important,  topic,  men  of  superior  talent  alone,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  and  were  not  blinded  by  authority,  could 
deduce  any  just  conclusions  from  geological  evidence.' — p.  302. 

The  part  of  our  author's  volume  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
contains  a  discussion  of  great  interest  on  the  uniformity  of  the 
physical  laws  influencing  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  which, 
perhaps,  is  introduced  rather  prematurely.  The  object  of  the 
work  being  to  account  for  geological  appearances  by  existing 
processes  of  change,  we  think  the  description  of  those  processes 
should  naturally  precede  any  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
posing former  variations  in  their  nature  or  intensity.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  defer  for  the  present  our  notice  of  these  topics, 
and  proceed  to  follow  our  author's  interesting  relations  of  the 
changes  now  actually  in  progress  on  the  earth's  surface^  by  which 
some  rocks  are  destroyed  and  others  produced  before  our  eyes. 
This  portion  of  the  subject  is  naturally  divided  into— 1.  Changes 
wrought  by  the  action  of  water  in  motion,  as  by  rain,  springs, 
rivers,  and  currents  of  the  ocean.  £.  Changes  brought  about 
by  subterranean  forces  of  an  igneous  character,  as  volcanos  and 
earthquakes.  The  changes  in  organic  nature  are  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  volume. 

The  aqueous  and  the  igneous  agents  of  change  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  as  antagonist  forces  :  the  first  incessantly  labour- 
ing to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  eaith's  surface ;  the  latter  to 
restore  them,  partly  by  the  protrusion  of  new  matter,  partly  by 
upheaving  or  letting  down  portions  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe. 
Many  different  agents  frequently  combine,  so  as  to  produce 
results  of  a  complicated  character,  and  this  must  be  kept  in  view 
while,  for  the  sake  of  arrangement,  they  are  separately  treated  of. 

Mr.  Lyell  first  considers  the  action  of  running  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  land.  He  justly  mentions  as  a  powerful  agent  of 
destruction,  the  enormous  expansive  force  of  water,  when,  after 
having  made  its  way  into  the  pores  and  crevices  of  rocks,  it  rends 
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or  flbatters  them  on  freezing.    There  is  another  agent  of  super- 
ficial erosion  omitted  by  Mr.  Lyell,  and  indeed  seldom  sufficiently 
noticed, — namely,  the   direct   descent  of  rain.      Any  one  who 
has  obsei-ved  the  waste  of  an  exposed  surface  of  clay,  sand,  or 
fine  gravel,  from  a  single  sharp  storm  of  rain,  and  considers  that 
this  effect  is  not,  like  that  of  rivers  and  torrents,  confined  within 
a  narrow  compass,  but  extended  over  the  whole  face  of  a  country^ 
will  readily  believe  that,  upon  districts  composed  of  such  friable 
materials,  the  amount  of  degradation  occasioned  in  a  lapse  of  ages 
by  this  seemingly  insignificant  force  must  be  far  from  inconsider- 
able.    We  are  inclined  to  rank  it  ambng  the  most  powerful  agents 
of  destruction ;  and  we  are  led  to  this  by  two  general  observations 
that  speak  strongly  to  the  purpose.     It  is  a  universal  fact,  that 
wherever  groups  of  the  softer  strata,  as  of  clay,  sand,  marls,  &c., 
crop  out  Aom  below  others  of  a  harder  material,  the  former  are 
worn  down  to  a  much  lower  level  than  the  latter,  generally  so  much 
as  to  produce  a  longitudinal  valley ;  though  it  is  not  often  that 
rivers  flow  along  the  depression,  the  course  of  the  drainage  having 
been  apparently  determined  when  the  friable  strata  possessed  a 
greater  elevation.     Our  second  remark  is,  that  whenever  project- 
ing eminences  rise  from  a  district  composed  of  the  softer  forma- 
tions, they  are  almost  invariably  capped  by  a  hard  stratum  or  knot 
of  rock,  to  which  their  preservation  is  obviously  owing.     The 
well  known  aspect  of  basaltic  platforms  and  peaks  is  a  familiar 
illustration.     But  the  only  erosive  force  from  which  a  vertical 
capping  can  protect  a  mass  of  strata,  is  that  of  the  direct  descent 
of  rain.     It  is  this,  then,  chiefly,  that  must  have  worn  away  the 
enormous  quantity  of  matter  by  which  such  tabular  hills  were  once 
connected.     The  most  convincing  and  beautiful  example  of  the 
powerful  agency  of  rain  is  the  spot  called  the  Pyramids,  near 
Botzen,  in  the  Tyrol,  where  a  large  ravine,  or  rather  valley,  since 
it  is  at  least  a  mile  in  width,  has  been  excavated  in  a  coarse  con- 
glomerate.    From  the  bottom  rise  a  great  number  of  high  and 
needle-shaped  cones  of  gravel,  each  of  which  owes  its  preservation 
to  a  large  boulder,  in  most  cases  remaining  upon  the  apex^  often 
nicely  balanced  upon  a  very  narrow  point,  which  it  overhangs  on 
every  side  almost  like  an  umbrella.     When  the  stone  at  length 
falls,  the  pyramid  soon  wastes  down  to  the  general  level  of  the 
valley.     It  is  evident  that  the  boulder  capping  can  have  been  no 
protection  against  the  erosive  force  of  a  nvulet  or.  torrent,  which 
would  have  easily  undermined  it.     It  follows  that  the  whole  of 
this  great  ravine  must  owe  its  excavation  (and  it  is  evidently  but 
of  recent  formation)  to, the  force  of  vertical  rains.      But  this 
power  must  have  been  equally  active  where  the  effects  are  not  so 
obviously  referrible  to  it  alone, — over  every  other  part  of  the  Alps, 
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and  of  all  lands^  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  violence  of  the 
rain  which  annually  falls  on  them,  and  the  more  or  less  yielding 
nature  of  their  surfaces. 

With  regard  to  running  water,  no  stream,  whatever  its  size, 
from  the  smallest  rill  to  the  mightiest  river,  flows  for  any  space 
straight  onwards  in  the  direct  line  of  its  general  descent.  Its 
bias  continually  oscillates  from  one  side  to  the  other,  through  the 
necessary  inequality  of  the  lateral  resistances.  On  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  bias  or  force  of  the  current  sets,  lateral  erosion 
takes  place,  in  proportion  to  the  momentum  of  the  stream,  and 
the  solidity  of  the  materials  of  the  bank.  The  talus  formed  by 
deposits  of  sand  or  gravel,  or  by  the  fall  of  matter  from  an  under- 
mined bank,  assists  in  deflecting  the  bias  of  the  stream,  and  tem- 
porarily shifting  its  direction.  From  this  oscillatory  mode  of  pro- 
gression all  streams  of  water  tend  to  wear  themselves  channels  in 
a  zig-zag,  or  rather  a  serpentine  form,  and  where  the  matter  ex- 
cavated is  sufiiciently  uniform,  as  in  alluvial  bottoms,  the  curves 
eaten  out  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  bank,  correspond  with 
almost  geometrical  exactness,  owing  to  the  angle  at  which  each 
thread  of  water  is  deflected  everywhere  equalling  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  the  force  with  which  it  shoots  across  the  channel 
to  impinge  upon  the  one  bank  corresponding  to  that  with  which 
it  has  already  been  urged  against  the  other.  When  these  flexures 
become  extremely  deep,  the  aberration  from  the  direct  line  of 
descent  is  often  corrected  at  once  by  the  river  cutting  through  the 
isthmus  which  separates  two  neighbouring  curves  on  the  same 
bank.  But  besides  the  latercU  abrasion  exercised  by  running 
water  on  its  banks,  it  possesses  an  almost  equally  active  vertical 
force  of  abrasion,  by  which  the  channel  is  deepened  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  widened,  or  shifted  on  one  side.  When  earthy 
matter  becomes  intermixed  with  running  water,  a  new  mechanical 
power  is  obtained  by  the  attrition  of  sand  and  pebbles  borne  along 
by  the  stream,  and  impinging  with  the  momentum  they  acquire 
against  its  banks  or  bottom.  The  specific  gravity  of  many  rocks 
is  not  more  than  twice,  very  rarely  more  than  three  times,  that  of 
water ;  so  that  the  fragments  propelled  by  a  stream  lose  from  a 
third  to  a  half  of  what  we  esteem  their  weight,  and  are  much  more 
easily  put  in  motion  than  we  might  imagine.  The  velocity  of  a 
stream  determines  the  size  and  weight  of  the  solid  particles  it  can 
either  keep  in  suspension,  or  drive  with  a  rolling  motion  along  its 
bottom.  It  is  by  the  latter  mode  of  action  that  running  water 
exerts  the  greatest  power  in  deepening  its  channel.  Every  stream, 
when  swollen  by  sudden  rains  or  the  melting  of  snow,  carries 
along  much  fine  matter  in  suspension,  and  drifts  coarser  particles, 
as  gravel,  pebbles^  or  boulders,  along  its  bottom.     During  floods 
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there  is  a  continual  travelling  of  drift ;  the  whole  bed  of  the  stream 
being  in  motion  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Stones  and  gravel  are 
propelled  in  this  way,  a  greater  or  less  distance^  stopping  at  inter- 
vals at  the  bends  of  the  channel.  The  bias  of  the  stream  is  there 
obliquely  deflected  to  the  opposite  side,  while  the  superior  mo- 
mentum of  the  rolling  drift  carries  it  into  the  stiller  water  beyond, 
which  being  incapable  of  keeping  it  in  motion,  it  accumulates  in 
a  projecting  talus  exactly  corresponding  to  the  concavity  excavated 
in  the  opposite  bank.  It  is  the  momentum  they  possess  when 
once  set  in  motion  by  water  that  causes  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
to  be  rolled  by  floods,  as  we  sometimes  observe  them,  up  inclined 
banks  at  the  turnings  of  rivers.  The  heaviest  boulders  are,  from 
this  cause,  often  carried  furthest,  and  reach  the  highest  elevation. 
Part  of  the  drift  so  deposited  remains  as  a  permanent  and  increas- 
ing gravel  or  sand  bank,  the  stream  deserting  the  talus  by  eating 
its  way  still  deeper  into  the  opposite  bank ;  part  is  taken  up  again, 
and  carried  on  further  by  the  next  flood.  Meantime,  by  their 
attrition  against  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  transported  fragments 
wear  it  down,  and  are  themselves  rounded  and  diminished  in  size, 
till,  if  their  course  be  sufficiently  long,  they  are  reduced  to  sand 
or  silt,  borne  into  the  sea,  and  deposited  there  to  await  still  further 
changes. 

These  laws  are  equally  exemplified  in  the  windings  of  a  petty 
brook,  and  in  those  of  a  Mississippi.  Nor  do  they  apply  only  to 
the  course  of  streams  flowing  through  valleys  composed  of  soft 
materials.  The  valleys  of  the  Moselle  and  Meiise,  among  many, 
may  be  cited  as  instances  of  extreme  sinuosity  on  the  largest  scale, 
being  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  often  a  mile  or 
two  in  width,  excavated  through  an  elevated  platform  of  transition 
slate  and  limestone ;  yet  these  valleys  wind  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  rivers  occasionally  return,  after  a  circuit  of  fifteen  or  seventeen 
miles,  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  point  they  passed  so 
long  before.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  such  windings 
prove  valleys,  however  large,  to  have  been  entirely  excavated  by 
slow  fluviatile  erosion.  Any  great  debacle,  or  diluvial  current, 
might  produce  a  straight  trough-shaped  channel,  in  the  direct  line 
of  descent ;  but  the  idea  of  a  sudden  and  violent  rush  of  water 
excavating  a  channel  in  which  it  must  have  frequently  wound  its 
way  back,  in  lazy  flexures,  towards  the  point  from  which  it  started, 
is  absolutely  unintelligible.  We  may  mention  the  curvatures  of 
the  Wye,  particularly  that  beautiful  bend  which  almost  encircles 
the  promontory  of  Lancaut,  opposite  Piercefield,  as  an  instancy, 
nearer  home,  of  the  same  convincing  character.  The  general 
question,  as  to  the  origin  of  valleys,  which  is  still  much  disputed^ 
is  one  of  a  complicated  nature,  from  the  usual  concurrence  of 
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many  distinct  causes.  But  when  we  have  considered  more  ftilTy 
the  power  of  rain,  rivers,  and  floocb,  to  wear  away  and  cany  off 
the  substance  of  the  land,  there  will  remain,  we  think,  iitUe  doabt 
that  this,  aided  by  the  occasional  bursting  of  lake  barriers,  and 
changes  of  levels  through  earthquake,  has  been  the  main  agent  in 
effecting  whatever  alteration  valleys  have  received  from  the  force 
of  running  water ^  since  die  land  rose  above  the  sea.  The  multi- 
plication of  the  lateral  shiftings  of  a  river  tends  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  its  earlier  channels,  and  reduce  the  general  excavation  to 
a  more  or  less  straight  trough ;  for  the  instances  must  necessarily 
be  rare  in  which  the  bias  of  a  stream  has  remained  so  constant  for 
ages  to  one  direction  as  to  give  a  sinuous  form  to  the  whole  valley* 
JBut  in  all  cases  the  sum  of  its  lateral  workings  is  the  general 
width  of  every  excavated  valley  (or,  according  to  the  popular 
phrase,  valley  of  denudation),  as  its  depth  may  be  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  the  river's  vertical  erosion.  The  vast  power  of  running 
water,  in  moving  stones  and  heavy  fragments  of  rock,  is  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Lyell  from  the  effect  of  the  storms  which  last  year  de» 
vastated  the  north-east  of  Scotland.* 

*  The  river  Don  forced,  on  one  point,  a  mass  of  four  or  fire  hundred 
tons  of  stones,  many  of  them  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  up 
an  inclined  plane  rising  six  feet  in  e^ht  or  ten  yards.  A  large  atone, 
of  three  or  four  tons,  which  Mr.  Farquharson  had  known  for  many 
years  in  a  deep  pool  of  the  river,  was  moved  about  one  hundred  jrards 
from  its  place.  By  a  mere  rivulet  in  the  Cheviot  hills,  flowing  with 
a  moderate  declivity,  several  thousand  tons  of  pebbles  and  sand  were 
transported  to  the  plain  of  the  Ull ;  and  a  bridge,  then  in  progress  of 
building,  was  carried  away,  the  arch-stones  of  which,  weighing  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  ton  each,  were  propelled  iux)  miles  down 
the  rivulet.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  current  tore  away  from  the 
abutment  of  a  mill-dam  a  large  block  of  green*stone,  weighing  nearly 
two  tons,  and  transported  it  to  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In- 
stances are  related,  as  occurring  repeatedly,  in  which  from  one  to 
three  thousand  tons  of  gravel  are,  in  like  manner,  removed  to  great 
distances  in  one  day.  When  we  consider  how  insignificant  are  the 
volume  and  velocity  of  the  rivers  and  streams  in  our  island,  when 
compared  to  those  of  the  Alps  and  other  lofty  chains,  and  how,  during 
the  various  changes  which  the  levels  of  different  districts  have  under- 
gone, the  contingencies  which  give  rise  to  floods  must,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  be  multiplied,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  quantity  of 
loose,  superficial  matter,  distributed  over  Europe,  must  be  very  consi- 
derable.    That  the  position,  also,  of  a  great  portion  of  these  trav^ed 

*  Mr.  LyeU  would,  probably,  have  «nlaived  more  on  this  subject  had  the  Tsiy 
lively  account  of  these  devastations  by  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  Dick  been  Boover  pab- 
lished.  We  cannot  at, present  do  more  than  direct  attention  in  a  passing  manner  to 
a  volimie  which  wiU  be  found  full  of  instruction  and  interest,  and  illustrated  by 
^pixited  etcfahigs,  which  make  e? ery  statement  dear  to  the  lewt  scieulific  reader. 
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mfttenalf  ahould  now  appear  most  irregular,  and  should  often  bear  no 
relation  to  the  existing  water-drainage  of  the  country,  is  a  necessary 
consequence,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  of  the  combined  operations 
of  running  water  and  subterranean  movements.* — p.  175. 

Some  proofs,  afforded  by  the  volcanic  districts  of  central  France^ 
of  the  power  recently  exerted  by  running  water  in  excavating  the 
hardest  materials,  basalt  and  granite,  were  given  in  a  former  Num- 
ber of  this  Journal.  Mr.  Lyell  confirms  these-  from  his  own  ob- 
servationsy  and  adds  some  similar  facts  from  rivers  flowing  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Etna  :  one  of  them,  the  Simeto,  has,  in  the  course 
of  about  two  centuries,  eroded  a  channel,  from  fifty  to  several 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  deep,  through  a  mass  of 
compact  lava,  which  flowed  into  and  obstructed  the  valley  in  l603. 

*•  On  descending  into  this  exceedingly  recent  excavation  in  a  modem 
rock,  a  geologist,  Mr.  Lyell  observes,  '  who  is  accustomed  to  associate 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  landscape  with  the  relative  age  of 
certain  rocks,  can  scarcely  dissuade  himself  from  the  belief  that  he  is 
cohtemplating  a  scene  in  some  rocky  gorge  of  a  primary  district.  The 
external  forms  of  the  hard,  blue  lava  are  as  massive  as  any  of  the  most 
ancient  trap-rocks  of  Scotland.  The  solid  surface  is,  in  some  parts, 
smoothed  and  almost  polished  by  attrition,  and  covered,  in  others,  with 
a  white  lichen,  which  imparts  to  it  an  air  of  extreme  antiquity,  so  as 
greatly  to  heighten  the  delusion.' — p.  179. 

The  fall  of  Niagara  is  an  instance  of  the  power  running  water 
may  exercise  in  altering  the  features  of  a  country.  It  is  calculated 
that,  by  the  sap  and  fall  of  the  hard  limestone  rock,  over  which 
the  river  is  precipitated  into  a  softer  shale  formation  beneath,  the 
cataract  retrogrades  towards  Lake  Erie  at  the  rate  of  fifty  yards  in 
forty  years.  The  distance  already  travelled  by  it,  from  the  lower 
opening  of  the  narrow  gorge  it  has  evidently  cut  by  this  process, 
is  seven  miles,  and  the  remaining  distance  to  be  performed,  before 
it  reaches  Lake  Erie,  is  twenty-five.  Had  the  limestone  platform 
been  less  extensive,  this  enormous  basin  might  have  been  already 
drained,  as  it  must  ultimately  be,  when  the  fall  has  receded  to 
its  margin,  its  average  depth  being  far  less  than  the  height  of  the 
cataract.  The  changes  going  on  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
through  the  action  of  that  magnificent  river,  afford  Mr.  Lyell 
equally  striking  examples  in  favour  of  his  principles.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  deep  and  symmetrical  curves  of  the  river,  the  cut-offi, 
the  immense  erosion  going  on  upon  its  borders — '  several  acres, 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  being  precipitated  at  a  time  into  the 
stream' — the  islands  and  banks  formed  lower  down  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  these  materials,  and  again  washed  away,  perhaps,  by  the 
next  flood,  to  be  again  deposited  still  nearer  to  the  ocean,  confirm 
and  illustrate  our  remarks.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  this  river  is  the  enormous  rafts  of  drift  timber  it  floats  towards 
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the  sea,  occasionally  depositing  them  for  a  time,  together  with  vast 
beds  of  mud  and  gravely  in  some  of  its  deserted  channels.  One  of 
these  rafts  is  described  by  Darby,  in  1816,  as  fen  miles  in  length, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep. 
It  is  continually  increasing  by  die  addition  of  fresh  drift-wood,  and 
rises  and  falls  with  the  water  on  which  it  floats ;  evidently  Mraiting 
only  an  extraordinary  flood  to  bear  it  off  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  far  greater  deposits  of  the  same  kind  are  in  progress  at  the 
extremity .  of  the  delta.  The  Mississippi  offers  an  example  of  a 
remarkable  hydrographical  law,  namely,  that  the  width  of  a  river 
is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  its  volume  of  water,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  after  the  junction  of  two  or  more  confluents,  the  united 
stream  often  occupies  less  space  than  either  of  them  did  before ; 
the  increase  of  depth  and  velocity,  caused  by  the  greater  volume, 
compensating  for  the  diminished  surface. 

'  The  Mississippi  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  its  junction  with  tlie 
Missouri,  the  latter  being  half  a  mile  wide ;  yet  the  united  waters  have 
only,  from  their  confluence  to  that  of  the  Ohio,  a  medial  breadth  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  junction  of  the  Ohio  seems  also 
to  produce  no  increase,  but  rather  a  decrease,  of  surface.  The  St 
Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  are  also  absorbed  by  the 
main  stream,  with  scarcely  any  apparent  increase  of  its  width  ;  and, 
on  arriving  near  the  sea  at  New  Orleans,  it  is  scarcely  half  a  mile 
wide.* 

Its  depth  there,  however,  is  enormous,  being  no  less,  at  the 
highest  water,  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet. '  Those  who 
have  remarked  how  widely  streams  spread  themselves  when  they 
drift  much  fragmentary  matter  of  a  large  size  (like  the  Var,  the 
Durance,  the  Trebia,  &c.),  and,  on  the  contrary,  their  habitual 
depth  and  narrowness  when  flowing  through  vales  formed  of  veiy 
fine  alluvium  (as  the  Garigliano,  the  Tiber,  the  Severn,  &c.),will 
attribute  the  power  possessed  by  the  Mississippi,  and  most  other 
rivers,  of  deepening  their  channel,  and,  consequently,  lessening 
their  surface,  to  the  greater  subdivision  of  the  matter  through 
which  they  flow  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  sea. 

The  basin  of  this  mighty  stream  exhibits,  also,  the  co-operation 
of  subterranean  movements  with  the  power  of  water,  in  altering 
the  surface  of  continents.  So  late  as  1812,  the  whole  valley,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the  St.  Francis,  was  convulsed 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  create  new  islands  in  the  river,  and  lakes 
in  the  alluvial  plain,  many  of  which  were  twenty  miles  in  extent. 
Yet,  however  great  the  scale  on  which  alterations  are  here  daily 
going  on  before  our  eyes — however  enormous  must  be  their  com- 
bined result  during  a  series  of  ages — there  is  no  region  more 
richly  endowed  with  the  powers  of  supporting  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

^  Innumerable 
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*  Ixmamerable  herds  of  wild  deer  and  bisons  feed  on  the  luxuriant 
pastures  of  the  plains.  The  jaguar,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox,  are  amongst 
the  beasts  of  prey.  The  waters  teem  with  alligators  and  tortoises, 
and  their  surface  is  covered  with  millions  of  migratory  water-fowl, 
'which  perform  their  anmial  voyage  between  the  Canadian  lakes  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.  The  power  of  man  begins  to  be 
sensibly  felt,  and  the  wilderness  to  be  replaced  by  towns,  orchards, 
and  gardens.  The  gilded  steam-boat,  like  a  moving  city,  now  stems 
the  current  with  a  steady  pace — ^now  shoots  rapidly  down  the  descend- 
ing stream  through  the  solitudes  of  the  forests  and  prairies.  Already 
does  the  flourishing  population  of  the  great  valley  exceed  that  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  when  first  they  declared  their  independence. 
Such  is  the  state  of  a  continent  where  rocks  and  trees  are  hurried 
annually,  by  a  thousand  torrents,  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains, 
and  Tdiere  sand  and  finer  matter  are  swept  down  by  a  vast  current  to 
the  sea,  together  with  the  wreck  of  countless  forests  and  the  bones  of 
animals  which  perish  in  the  inundations.  When  these  materials 
reach  the  Gulf,  they  do  not  render  the  waters  unfit  for  aquatic  ani* 
mals ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  ocean  here  swarms  with  life,  as  it 
generally  does  where  the  influx  of  a  great  river  furnishes  a  copious 
supply  of  organic  and  mineral  matter.  Yet  many  geologists,  when 
they  behold  the  spoils  of  the  laud  heaped  in  successive  strata,  and 
hlended  confusedly  with  the  remains  of  fishes,  or  interspersed  with 
hroken  shells  and  corals,  imagine  that  they  are  viewing  the  signs  of 
a  turbulent,  instead  of  a  tranquil  and  settled  state  of  the  planet. 
They  read  in  such  phenomena  the  proof  of  chaotic  disorder,  and 
reiterated  catastrophes,  instead  of  indications  of  a  surface  as  habitable 
as  the  most  delicious  and  fertile  districts  now  tenanted  by  man.  They 
are  not  content  with  disregarding  the  analogy  of  the  present  course 
of  Nature,  when  they  speculate  on  the  revolu^ns  of  past  times,  but 
they  ofken  draw  conclusbns  concerning  the  former  state  of  things 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  to  which  a  fair  induction  from  facts 
wooid  inMibly  lead  them.' — ipj^.  189, 190. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Lyell  in  his  description  of 
the  effects  produced  by  floods,  and  the  bursting  of  lakes,  caused 
dirough  the  damming  up  of  a  valley  by  landslips,  avalanches^ 
earthquakes,  or  volcanic  ejections ;  and  must  refer  our  readers  to 
dte-work  itself  for  several  very  interesting  examples,  of  a  late  date^ 
in  North  America,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Indeed  the  far 
greater  number  of  the  illustrations  our  author  produces  through*^ 
out  his  whole  volume  of  the  alterations  in  progress  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  are  drawn  from  accounts  of  very  recent  occurrences^ 
mostly  within  the  last  half  century ;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  one  who  rejects  all  ill-authenticated  facts,  since  it 
is  but  of  late  that  the  attention  of  men  of  science,  or  of  travellers 
competent  to  describe  them  correctly,  has  been  drawn  to  such 
natural  operations.  But  hence  the  reflection  continually  ari9es^--- 
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if^  with  our  still  most  imperfect  means  of  inMrmatioi]^  such  is 
the  extent  of  the  changes  observed  within  so  brief  a  period,  how 
Tast  must  they  have  been  even  since  the  introduction  of  man  upon 
the  earthy  and  what  ought  we  not  to  expect  of  the  same  forces 
acting  through  the  countless  ages  which  have  certainly  elapsed  since 
the  primary  elevation  of  the  continents  we  inhabit  from  the  bosom 
of  the  deep  ? 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  abundance  of  mineral  matter 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  springs^  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, and  precipitated,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  either  along  die 
course  of  rivers^  or  in  the  marshes,  lakes,  and  seas,  into  which 
they  are  discharged.  Mineralized  springs  abound  generally  in  the 
^  vicinity  of  active  or  extinct  volcanos,  and  are  probably,  for  the 
most  part,  owing  to  the  condensation  of  vapours  rising  from  the 
subterranean  reservoirs  of  intensely  heated  matter,  whose  existence 
is  attested  by  the  volcanic  phenomena.  Calcareous  deposits  are 
the  most  plentiful  of  any.  The  travertin  of  Italy  is  still  produced, 
on  a  prodigious  scale,  in  the  valley  of  the  Elsa,  at  San  Vignone 
and  San  Filippo  in  Tuscany,  and  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
near  Tivoli.  At  San  Filippo,  a  hard  stratum  of  stone,  about  a 
foot  in  thickness,  is  deposited  by  the  stream  ^very  four  tbonths, 
and  has,  within  a  short  period,  produced  a  mass  stretching  down 
the  hill  on  which  the  baths  are  situated,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  the  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  in  some  places  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick  at  least !  This  recent  rock  is  highly 
crystalline,  and  exhibits  in  places  the  globular-conoretionaiyi 
the  cellular,  and  the  laminated  structures,  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  the  magnesian  limestone  o(  Sunderland.  These  tufas,  or 
modem  limestones,  occasionally  envelop  reeds,  leaves,  shells,  and 
other  organic  matters,  and  preserve  their  impressions  when  the 
substance  decays  and  is  carried  off  by  infiltrations,  which  fre* 
quently  replace  it  by  fresh  mineral  matter.  In  the  maizes  of 
Hungary,  extensive  horizontal  beds  of  such  travertin  are  continue 
ally  deposited,  and  are  quarried  largely  for  building-^stone.  Near 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  Urmia,  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian,  a  marble^  much  used  in  ornamental  architecture,  is 
hodie,  produced  rapidly  from  a  thermal  spring.  The  quantity  of 
calcareous  rock  deposited  by  mineral  waters  in  volcanic  districtSi 
conspicuous  as  it  is,  must  be  considered  insignificant  in  compari* 
son  with  that  which  is  conveyed  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  or  produced 
by  springs  issuing  out  into  the  low  levels  occupied  by  the  ocean. 

*  Our  inability  to  observe  subaqueous  accumulations  resulting  from 
this  source,  is  one  of  many  causes  of  our  inadequate  conception  of 
the  changes  now  in  progress  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  has  often 
been  supposed^  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ooral  reefs  in  the  Indian 
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and  Fadfio  oceans  v^re  based  on  Bubmarine  yoloanoa>«-wliicli 
indicated  by  the  circular  shape  so  frequently  assumed  by  them ;  but 
perhaps  a  still  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  this  theory  might  be 
deduced  from  the  great  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime  requii*ed  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  zoophytic  and  shelly  limestones, — an  abundance 
which  could  only  be  looked  for  where  there  are  active  volcanos  and 
frequent  earthquakes,  as  amongst  the  isles  of  the  South  Pacific.  We 
may  confidently  infer,  that  the  development  of  oisanic  life  would  be 
promoted  in  corals,  sponges,  and  testaceous  moUusca,  by  the  heat, 
carbonic  acid,  lime,  sihca,  and  other  mineral  ingredients  in  a  state  of 
solution,  given  out  by  submarine  springs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
vegetation  was  observed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  be  quickened  in  the  lake 
of  the  Solfatara,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma.* — pp.  211, 1S19. 

Calcareous  rocks  are  dissolved  by  spring  water  percolatiilg 
throngh  them,  particularly  when  charged,  as  nearly  all  springs  are, 
more  or  less,  with  carbonic  acid ;  and  to  this  cause  are  to  be 
attributed  the  innumerable  subterranean  cavities  and  winding 
passages  which  exclusively  occur  in  limestone  formations,  in  our 
own  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  A  subterratiean  rill  of  water 
flowing  through  the  frequent  fissures  of  such  rocks  must  gradu-' 
ally  have  enlarged  them  into  caverns  or  galleries,  which,  after 
the  stream  had  shifted  to  some  other  channel,  afforded  a  retreat  to 
wild  animals.  Should  any  further  change,  occasioned  by  the  pro« 
cesses  of  excavation  or  elevation  going  on  in  this  district,  have 
permitted  the  waters  of  any  neighbouring  rivulet  or  river  to  find 
their  way  into  these  winding  caves,  the  animals  will  have  been 
expelled,  mud  washed  in,  and  after  the  water  had  again  drained 
off,  covered  with  the  stalagtnitic  incrustation  that  drops  front 
their  roof.  Thus  simply  may  we  explain  the  bone  caves  of  lime- 
stone districts,  which  have  generated  so  many  wonderftil  theories. 
Springs  which  deposit  sikic  are  exclusively  thermal,  and  only  ttiet 
with  near  active  volcanos.  Vegetable  and  animal  matter  is  not 
merely  enveloped  by  them,  bnt  by  degrees  completely  silicified. 
The  Geysers  of  Iceland  are  noted  and  copious  sources  of  this 
mineral.  Should  such  break  out,  as  is  probable,  in  a  region  of 
submarine  volcanos,  we  may  expect  beds  of  chert,  and  layers  and 
nodules  of  silex,  to  be  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  and  interstratified  with  shelly  and  calcareous  deposits,  or  with 
matter  derived  from  the  wasting  of  cliff's  or  Volcanic  ejections. 
Iron  is  held  in  solution  by  most  springs,  and  acts  as  a  frequent 
cementing  and  colouring  principle  in  the  subaqueous  deposits 
now  in  progress.  '  When  we  find,  therefore,  that  so  many  sand- 
stones and  other  rocks  in  the  sedimentary  strata  are  bound  toge<k 
ther  or  stained  by  iron,  it  presents  us  with  a  striking  point  of 
analogy  between  the  state  of  things  at  very  distant  epochs.* 
Brine  springs  are  also  common  in  the  ticinity  of  volcanic  rocks, 
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as  well  as  sources  of  bitumen  and  naphtha ;  and  the  bituminous 
shales  and  limestones  of  earlier  formations  seem  to  attest  the 
former  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  lakes  and  seas  from  similar 
sources.  We  may^  indeed,  remark  generally,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  finer  particles  and  the  more  crystalline  substances  found  in 
sedimentary  rocks  of  diflferent  ages,  are  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  are  now  held  in  solution  by  springs,  just  as  the 
coarser  materials  bear  an  equally  strong  resemblance  to  the  allu- 
vial matter  deposited  in  the  beds  and  deltas  of  torrents  and  rivers, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  observe  them,  in  the  basins  of  existing  lakes 
and  seas. 

Mr.  Lyell  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  these  alluvial 
formations,  or,  according  to  his  division  of  the  subject,  the  re- 
productive  effects  of  running  water.  The  formation  of  deltas, 
that  is,  deposits  of  alluvium  at  the  openings  of  rivers  into  stag-' 
nant  water,  goes  on  equally  in  lakes  as  in  the  ocean,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  they  tend  much  more  rapidly  to  fill  up  the 
former,  from  the  inferiority  of  their  area  and  depth.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  process  transforms  the  lake  mto  an  alluvial 
plain,  watered  by  the  river,  which  previously  deposited  all  its 
drift  and  sediment  there,  but  now  carries  them  forward  into  some 
lower  lake,  which  it  proceeds  to  fill  by  the  same  process,  or,  in 
default  of  such,  into  the  sea.  The  lake  of  Geneva  is  thus  being 
gradually  filled  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  Rhone,  which  have 
created  a  tract  of  land,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  between  the 
ancient  town  Port  Vallais,  once,  as  the  name  implies,  on  the 
lake,  and  its  present  margin.  Mr.  Lyelfs  remarks  on  the  ascer- 
tained horizontality  of  these  and  similar  alluvial  beds,  and  their 
division  into  layers  or  strata,  are  important,  but  we  cannot  find 
room  for  them.  Almost  every  transverse  valley  in  mountainous 
countries  affords  proofs  of  its  having  once  consisted  of  a  string  of 
lakes,  which  have  been  filled  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  this  way, 
and  now  appear  as  so  many  basins  containing  an  expanse  of  flat 
alluvial  land,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  and  rocky 
gorges,  in  which  we  trace  the  former  barriers  of  the  lakes.  At 
these  points,  the  river  is  gradually  wearing  down  the  rocks  it  runs 
over,  by  help  of  the  detritus  drifted  from  the  plain  above ;  and  as 
fast  as  the  barrier  is  cut  through,  the  lowering  of  the  river  channel 
above  takes  place,  and  remnants  of  the  alluvial  beds  of  the  former 
lake  are  left  in  a  series  of  terraces,  at  different  heights,  above  the 
actual  water  level.  This  filling  up  of  hollows,  and  cutting  through 
of  rocky  barriers,  is  the  universal  process  by  which  running  water 
ever  labours  to  produce  a  more  uniform  declivity.  Though  the 
Rhone  has  not  yet  obliterated,  as  it  sooner  or  later  will,  the  Lake 
of  Geneva^  many  hundreds  of  alluvial  tracts  of  equal,  and  some  of 
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greater  area,  once  evidently  lakes  likewee,  may  be  seen  as  we 
follow  up  this  river  and  its  principal  tributaries  to  their  sources.'^ 
Mr.  Lyell  Justly  remarks  on  the  absurdity  of  Deluc  and  Kirwan, 
who  brought  forward  the  marine  deltas,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Rhone,  as  exact  chronological  data  for  measuring  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  our  continents.  It  is  evident, 
diat  till  every  lake  along  the  course  of  a  river  has  been  filled  up, 
its  whole  transporting  power  will  not  operate  in  enlarging-  the 
delta  at  its  opening  into  the  sea.  After  this  process  has  been 
accomplished,  the  stream  may  in  a  few  years  carry  to  the  sea  as 
much  matter  as  it  previously  conveyed  there  in  as  many  ages. 

The  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  still  more  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
are  rapidly  gaining  upou  those  seas  by  the  accession  of  new  land. 
To  this  gradual  shallowing  of  the  water  near  the  shore  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  the  opinion  that  the  surface  of  the  whole  Baltic 
is  being  annually  lowered,  an  opinion  which,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  support  of  Von  Buch,  has  been  at  length  satisfactorily 
refuted.  The  delta  of  the  Rhone  advances  fast  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Places  which  were  islands  in  the  ninth  century  are  now 
two  leagues  from  the  sea ;  and  a  tower,  erected  as  a  lighthouse, 
on  the  shore,  so  lately  as  ]  737,  is  now  a  mile  from  it.  The  de- 
posit of  this  river  consists  chiefly  of  solid  rock,  not  loose  matter, 
in  the  museum  of  Montpellier  is  a  cannon,  taken  up  from  the 
sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  imbedded  in  a  crystalline  lime- 
stone. An  arenaceous  rock,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  in- 
cluding multitudes  of  broken  unmineraUzed  shells,  is  also^ taken  up 
in  large  masses,  for  use  as  building  stone.  The  delta  of  the  Po 
is  pu^ed  forward  still  more  quickly.  Adria  was  a  seaport  in  the 
time  of  Augustu»— it  is  now  tweniy  miles  inland.  Donati,  by 
dredging  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Dalmatia  and  the 
mouSi  of  the  Po,  found  the  new  deposits  to  consist  partly  of  mud 
and  partly  of  rock,  the  latter  calcareous,  and  inclosing  shells. 
He  ascertained,  also,  that  particular  species  of  testacea  are 
grouped  together  in  certain  places,  and  are  becoming  slowly  in- 
corporated with  the  mud  or  calcareous  precipitates.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  a  complete  identity  of  composition  between  the 
beds  now  slowly  forming  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  strata  of  the  sub- 
Apennine  hills.  From  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  high  land 
bordering  this  gulf  rises  from  the  alluvial  flats  on  its  coast  line, 
Mr.  Lyell  suggests  the  probability  that  its  basin  was  at  first  of 
great  depth,  and  that  the  sedimentary  beds  which  have  accumu- 
lated over  its  bottom  equal  in  mass  the  tertiary  marls  of  Parma,  or 
the  conglomerates  of  Nice,  which  measure  a  thousand  feet  in 
thickness. ^ 
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The  delta  of  the  Nile  offers  circumstances  of  eqaal  iatarett } 
but  that  of  the  Ganges  is  j^et  more  remarkable,  from  the  ex« 
tensive  scale  and  vast  rapidity  of  its  transformations*  Its  coast 
line  is  two  hundred  miles  in  lengthi  and,  according  to  Major 
Kennellj  the  most  newly  formed  portion  of  it,  a  wilderness  of 
islands  and  creeks,  inhabited  by  tigers  and  alligators,  equals  alone 
in  area  the  whole  principality  of  Wales.  So  great  is  the  quantity 
of  mud  and  sand  poured  into  the  gulf  in  the  6ood  season,  that  the 
sea  only  recovers  its  transparency  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  the  mud  is  found,  by  soundings,  to  be  carried 
at  least  sixty  miles  further.  Here,  then,  is  a  marine  formation 
now  in  progress,  horizontally  disposed  over  an  area  of  at  least 
two  hundred  miles  by  one  hundred  and  twenty !  In  the 
branches  and  at  the  mouth  of  this  mighty  river,  new  islands 
are  constantly  forming,  and  old  ones  swept  off,  Mr.  Colebrook 
mentions  tracts  of  land  forty  square  miles  in  estentp  and  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  as  having  been  washed  away 
within  a  few  years,  in  one  locality.  Some  of  the  new  islands, 
says  Rennell,  formed  within  a  very  short  period,  rival  in  size  and 
fertility  the  Isle  of  Wight.  No  sooner  are  they  thrown  up  to  the 
level  of  the  highest  floods,  than  they  are  overrun  with  reeds,  long 
grass,  and  shrubs,  composing  jungles,  where  tigers,  buflalos, 
deer,  and  other  wild  animals,  take  shelter.  Crocodiles  also  swarm 
on  the  mud  banks  and  islands  at  the  extremity  of  the  coast.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  remains  must  be 
continually  imbedded  in  the  sediment  which  subsides  in  the  delta. 
How  uncalled  for,  then,  are  the  general  catastrophes  and  revo- 
lutions resorted  to  by  cosmogonists,  to  account  for  the  entombing 
of  successive  races  of  animak  in  the  older  strata,  when  the  same 
process  is  obviously  going  on  at  present  amidst  the  general  tran* 

Juillity  and  order  that  reigns  throughout  the  rich  and  populous 
elta  of  Bengal ! 
The  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  as  might  be  expected,  increases 
rapidly.  It  has  advanced  many  leagues  since  New  Orleans  was 
built.  Great  submarine  deposits  are  also  in  progress,  stretching 
far  and  wide  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is  Jiiecome  very 
shallow  throughout  a  vast  area.  Opposite  the  opening  of  the 
Missisippi  large  rafts  of  drift  timber  are  met  with,  matted  into  a 
network,  many  yards  in  thickness,  and  stretching  over  hundreds  of 
square  leagues.  They  afterwards  become  covered  with  a  fine  mud, 
on  which  other  layers  of  trees  are  deposited  the  year  ensuing,  until 
numerous  alternations  of  earthy  and  vegetable  matter  are  accumu* 
lated.  The  geologist  will  recognize  in  this  relation  of  Darby 
the  type  of  the  formation  of  the  ancient  lignites  and  coal-fields. 
The  immense  deposits  of  mud  and  sand  at  or  near  the  mouths 
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of  gmk  rifers  ^  not  attonish  us,  if  we  reflect  on  the  Itrge  pro* 
portioQ  of  sedimentary  matter  which  their  waters  carry  down,  and 
wliich  never  finds  its  way  back  again ;  while  the  water^  on  the 
contrary,  is  eternally  raised  by  evaporation,  and  returned  in  rain 
upon  the  land.  Manfredi,  the  celebrated  hydrographer,  calculated 
the  average  proportion  of  sediment  in  all  the  running  water  on 
the  globe  to  be  -j^.  Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  in  every  17S 
years  a  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  would  be  carried  into  the 
ocean,  equal  m  bulk  to  the  aggregate  volume  of  water  coi>- 
tributed  to  it  in  a  year  by  all  the  streams  of  the  world,  which 
every  one  will  perceive  must  be  enormous.  But  the  late  Major 
Besnell  actually  reckoned  the  quantity  of  mud  held  in  suspension 
by  the  Ganges  during  floods,  as  one-fourth  of  its  bulk.  If  this 
were  true,  as  well  as  the  estimate  the  same  eminent  hydrographer 
formed  of  the  volume  of  the  Ganges,  this  river  alone,  during 
the  flood  season,  carries  down  daily  into  the  Indian  ocean  up« 
wards  of  8641  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  mud !  Even  if  we  suppose 
this  greatly  exaggerated,  there  will  remain  enough  to  prevent  our 
continuing  to  make  light  of  the  prodigious  formations  hourly 
accumulating  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  power 
of  running  water  to  excavate  and  carry  off  the  materials  of  the 
land*  Few  geologists  would  be  found  any  longer  to  speak  of  the 
actual  erosive  agency  of  water  as  insignificant,  were  the  immense 
volume  of  matter  carried  into  the  sea  in  a  given  time  duly  ascer* 
tained,  since  all  must  admit  that  the  whole,  with  slight  exceptions, 
is  subtracted  from  volleys;  in  other  words,  that  ancient  valleys 
have  been  excavated,  and  new  ones  formed,  to  the  extent  of  the 
apace  which  the  new  deposits,  when  consolidated,  would  occupy. 
When  torrents  flqw  directly  into  a  sea  or  lake,  as  along  all 
mountainous  coasts,  the  transported  matter  consists  of  coarse 
gravel,  pebbles,  and  boulders*  Vast  deposits  of  this  kind  are 
probably  forming  at  present  in  the  deep  sea,  at  the  base  of  the 
Ligurian  Alps,  for  example,  and  levelled  by  the  marine  currents 
and  waves  wtucb  wear  away  this  rocky  coast.  By  periodical 
changes  in  the  rapidity  and  volume  of  rivers,  or  in  the  direction  of 
marine  currents,  such  coarse  deposits  are  often  made  to  alternate 
with  finer.  When  two  rivers  meet  in  one  mouth,  the  common 
delta  is  often  successively  the  receptacle  of  different  sediments 
derived  from  the  converging  streams,  whose  periods  of  flood  do 
not  always  coincide.  The  one  is  perhaps  charged  with  calcareous, 
the  other  with  argillaceous  matter,  or  one  may  sweep  down  sand 
9nd  pebbles,  the  other  mudt  These  differences  may  be  repeated 
with  considerable  regularity,  until  a  thickness  of  hundreds  of  feet 
of  alternating  beds  is  accumulated.  Again,  among  the  infinite 
ahiftings  which  occur  at  the  mouths  of  deltas,  it  must  firequently 
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happen  that  the  same  area  is  alternately^  during  a  considerable 
period^  covered  with  salt  water,  and  with  fresh ;  and  hence  occa- 
sional alternations  and  admixtures  of  fluviatile  and  marine  depoaits 
mnst  be  expected  in  such  situations. 

Mr.  Lyell  next  proceeds  to  give  instances  of  the  destroying 
and  transporting  effect  of  marine  currents,  whether  caused  by 
tides,  or  by  the  heaping  up  of  the  surface-water  in  the  directioB 
towards  which  it  is  impelled  by  constant  or  periodical  winds. 
Though  these  forces  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  they  are 
variable  in  their  direction,  depending,  in  great  measure,  on  the 
actual  configuration  of  the  land,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  dian- 
nels,  the  position  of  shoals  and  banks  accumulating  at  the  bottom 
of  seas  ;  m  a  word,  on  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  are 
made  to  vary  continually  by  many  igneous  and  aqueous  canses, 
and,  among  the  rest,  by  the  erosive  and  cumulative  power  of  the 
currents  themselves.  The  amount  of  excavation  and  accumu- 
lation carried  on  by  marine  currents  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lyell  to 
exceed  very  greatly  that  of  running  water  on  the  land.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  his  survey  of  the  rapid  degradation  which  the 
east  and  south  coasts  of  this  island,  from  the  Shetlands  to  the 
Land's  end,  are  at  present  suffering,  full  as  it  is  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  striking  details, — many  of  them  collected  from  per- 
sonal observation.  It  is  astonishing  how  deficient  as  yet  is  our 
information  on  this  and  the  correlative  subjects,  notwi^taiiding 
their  importance  in  an  economical  no  less  than  in  a  scientific 
sense.  We  think  the  attention  of  some  of  those  zealous  members 
of  the  Geological  Society,  who  have  again  and  again  examined 
and  mapped,  \rith  praiseworthy,  though  perhaps  excessive, 
minuteness,  the  groups  of  secondary  strata,  with  all  their  sub- 
ordinate beds  which  compose  our  island,  might  now  be  directed 
with  the  most  beneficial  effect  to  the  collection  of  facts  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  changes  going  on  upon  our  coasts  ;^-4lie. 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  the  parallel  additions  to  the  land,  to- 
gether with  the  result  of  soundings  to  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  details  on  the  rapidity,  direction,  and  variations  of  the 
tidal  currents,  which  are  the  agents  in  these  operations,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  refer  the  several  changes  to  their  specific  and  local 
causes. 

Proofs  of  the  great  power  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  removing 
masses  of  rock  of  enormous  weight,  are  found  in  the  Shetland 
isles,  which  are  both  battered  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
ground  down  by  a  strong  current.  A  block  of  nine  feet  by  six, 
and  four  feet  thick,  is  described  by  Dr.  Hibbert  as  having  been, 
in  the  winter  of  1818,  hurried  up  an  acclivity  to  a  distance  of 
150  feet,  with    many  other  equally  striking  facts  of  the  same 

nature. 
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nature.  Indeed^  the  erosive  force'  acting  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  which*  attacks 
the  other  side ;  though  the  coast  being  composed  of  harder  rocks^ 
the  degradation  is  perhaps  not  so  rapid.  The  remarkable  ragged 
sea-Kne  of  the  western  isles,  the  Shetlands,  Orkneys,  and  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  Well  as  of  Norway,  is  no  doubt 
chiefly  attributable  to  their  exposure  to  the  violence  of  the 
westerly  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  equally  powerful  north- 
west current  that  sets  directly  against  them.  Hence  these  coasts 
are  worn  to  a  mere  skeleton,  the  hardest  rocks  offering  the  longest 
resistance,  and  projecting  in  bluff  capes  and  islands,  or  clusters 
of  needle-shaped  rocks,  the  last  shreds  of  masses  once  continuous. 
Even  these  appear,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hibbert,  to 
suffer  perceptible  degradation  by  almost  every  storm.  We  learn 
from  the  same  source  that  lightning  co-operates  on  this  coast 
with  the  violence  of  the  ocean  in  shattering  solid  rocks,  and  heap- 
ing them  in  piles  of  enormous  fragments  both  on  dry  land  and 
beneath  the  water. 

*  We  cannot  but  admit,'  says  Mr.  Lyell,  •  that  a  region  which  shall 
be  the  theatre,  for  myriads  of  ages,  of  the  action  of  such  disturbing 
causes,  will  present  at  some  future  period  a  scene  of  havoc  and  ruin 
that  may  compare  with  any  now  found  by  the  geolc^st  on  the  surface 
of  our  continents ;  raised,  as  they  all  have  been  in  former  ages,  from 
the  bosom  of  the  deep/ 

In  the  isle  of  Sheppey  fifty  acres  of  land,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  above  the  sea,  have  been  swept  away  vrithin  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  church  of  Minster,  now  near  the  coast,  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  island  only  fifty  years  ago ;  and  it 
is  computed  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction,  the  whole  of 
the  island  will  be  annihilated  in  another  half  century !  The 
tradition  that  the  Goodwin  Sands  were  once  the  estates  of 
Earl  Qoodwin,  points,  no  doubt,  to  the  former  existence  of  an 
island  or  extension  of  the  coast  in  that  direction,  which,  like 
Sheppey,  has  been  washed  away  ;*  and  the  idea  of  the  former 
union  of  England  with  France  gains  an  appearance  of  probability 
from  the  proofs  of  rapid  degradation  still  occurring  on  our  coasts, 
collected  by  Mr.  Lyell.  The  French  side  of  the  channel  is  equally 
corroded  by  the  violence  of  the  great  tidal  current  which  flows  up 
this  passage  in  the  manner  of  a  vast  river. 

As  a  general  rule,  wherever  cliffs  or  steep  escarpments  form  the 
shore,  there,  we  may  be  confident,  abrasion  is,  or  has  lately  been, 
going  on,  and  also  that  a  current  sets  along  the  coast,  by  which  its 
detritus  is  carried  into  deep  water.    The  beating  of  the  waves  alone 

*  Mr.  Lyell  does  not  seem  to  know  that  one  of  the  prebends  in  St.  Paul's  takes  its 
tiUe  from  mete  lands  now  *  ntb  marc* 
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may  wear  away  anol  break  up  a  rock,  but  widiout  a  current  to 
sweep  off  the  debris,  they  would  acoumulate  into  a  pennanaiit 
talus,  which  must  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  a  diff.  But, 
by  the  sbiftings  of  currents,  it  often  happens  that  the  sea. retreats, 
and  leaves  a  talus  or  a  flat  shore  of  sand  or  mud  beneath  the  cliffi 
it  once  undermined ;  towards  which  it  may  return  again,  when 
another  change  occurs  in  the  circumstances  by  which  the  direction 
of  currents,  and  consequently  their  erosive  and  accumulative  forces, 
are  locally  determined. 

The  existence  of  currents  and  tides  in  the  sea  at  the  points 
where  rivers  are  discharged  into  it,  produces  a  remarkable  effect 
on  the  character  of  their  embouchures.  We  have  traced  the 
production  of  deltas,  those  flat  alluvial  projections,  by  which  the 
detritus  carried  down  by  rivers  tends  to  obstruct  their  mouths 
when  they  enter  itagffumt  water,  such  as  inland  lakes,  or  currmU^ 
leas  seas.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  flow  into  seas  where 
a  current  sweeps  along  the  coast,  the  transported  matter  is 
hurried  away  before  it  can  be  permanently  deposited,  and  the 
coast  line  is  prevented  from  increasing.  When,  m  addition  to  a 
current,  high  tides  ascend  the  mouths  of  rivers,  instead  of  being 
obstructed,  they  are  continually  enlarged ;  excavation  goes  on  in 
lieu  of  accumulation,  and  an  educm/,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  what 
Rennell  calls  a  minus  delta^  is  produced,  in  place  of  a  projec* 
tion.  '  It  is  easily  seen  how  a  tidal  wave,  alternately  flowing  up 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  ponding  back  its  waters,  and  then 
raturaing  with  double  violence  through  the  added  momentum  of 
these  waters  thenuielves,  must  scour  out  the  channel,  and  wear 
away  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  Thus  were  produced 
the  great  estuaries  of  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Solway, 
of  the  Seine,  the  Gironde,  the  Tagus,  the  Elbe,  the  Delaware, 
the  Chesapeake,  and  of  numerous  other  rivers  flowing  into  tidal 
seas,  which,  but  for  this  circumstance,  would  probably  have,  long 
since,  filled  up  the  great  submarine  valleys  which  they  indicate, 
instead  of  keeping  them  open,  and  indeed  widening  them  daily, 
as  they  are  observed  to  do  now.  Where  a  current  flows  by  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  though  the  whole  of  the  drift  matter  is  not  per* 
manently  deposited,  yet  at  the  line  of  junction  between  the  fluvia* 
tile  and  marine  current,  where  they  neutralise  each  other,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  subsides, .  and  a  bar,  or  lengthened  bank,  is  the 
result,  extending  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  extent  and 
depth  of  this  bar,  and  the  position  it  takes  in  the  opening  of  the 
river,  are  determined  by  the  comparative  force  and  direction  of 
the  antagonist  currents  of  the  sea  and  river.  The  latter  almost 
always  preserves  an  opening  for  its  issue  through  the  bar,  at  the 
further  extremity  from  the  direction  of  the  marine  current ;  but 
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wb^ro  the  force  of  lh«  river  it  comparatively  triflings  the  bar  ia 
coiDpletedy  and  the  strtam  eidier  perootates  diroagb  it,  or,  being 
dammed  up  into  a  lake  within,  oveHlowii  it  on  one  or  more  points, 
which  are  occasionally  worn  into  channels  of  communication, 
admitting  the  sea^water,  and  then  again  closed  up,  so  as  to  occa- 
sion the  lake  to  be  alternately  salt  and  fresh.  Bars  and  shoals 
are  also  formed  at  Ae  conflux  of  two  marine  currents  holding 
sedimentary  matter  in  suspension,  or  of  a  current  and  an  eddy,  or 
along  the  boundary  line  of  a  current  bordered  by  stagnant  water. 
The  direction  of  every  current  depends  chiefly  on  the  form  of  the 
coast  past  which  it  flows ;  and  it  is  deflected  by  projecting  head- 
lands, banks,  and  shoals,  just  in  the  manner  of  a  nver.  Hence 
behind  such  projections  the  water  is  undisturbed,  except  by  the 
eddy  occasioned  m  it  dirough  the  friction  of  the  current  sweeping 
by.  The  boundary  line  of  the  current  and  stagnant  water  is 
determined  by  the  momentum  and  previous  direction  of  the 
former,  and  die  projecting  resistances  it  meets  with,  but  uni- 
formly'assumes  a  more  or  less  regular  curvature  according  to 
these  circumstfuices.  It  is  alon^  this  sweeping  line  that  the 
matter  drifted  by  the  current  subsides,  as  the  momentum  of  its 
particles  carries  them  beyond  the  line  which  limits  the  transporting 
power  of  the  stream ;  and  thus  every  current,  after  rushing  past 
opposing  headlands,  tends  to  form  out  of  their  detritus  a  coast- 
line corresponding  with  the  curve  they  have  impressed  on  it.  The 
Etangs  of  the  south  of  France,  the  Haffs  of  northern  Prussia, 
the  Fiords  of  the  west  coast  of  Denmark,  and  the  great  Liagoons 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  are  examples,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the 
stagnant  poob  of  water  shut  out  from  die  sea  by  bars  of  drifted 
matter  so  deposited  along  the  boundary  curve  of  a  great  marine 
current.  The  long  narrow  line  of  coast  and  string  of  islands 
which  skirt  the  north  of  Holland,  seem  to  have  once  formed  an 
exiaasive  bar  of  this  kind,  6om  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  that 
of  the  Elbe,  having  one  or  more  large  lagoons  within ;  but  the 
bias  of  the  marine  current,  for  some  time  past,  has  set  in  with 
violence  against  the  land  (owing  to  the  increase,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  the  vast  shoals  which  are  forming  in  the  German  ocean),  and 
these  islands  have  in  consequence,  for  some  centuries,  been 
rapidly  worn  away.  The  Rhine  and  the  ocean  are  here  opposed 
to  each  other,  each  disputing  the  ground  occupied  by  north 
Holland;  the  one  striving  to  shape  out  a  curved  line  of  coast, 
the  other  to  form  a  delta. 

•There  was  cTidently  a  period  when  the  river  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency, and  the  greater  part  of  Holland  is  the  result  of  its  depo- 
sitions, bat  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  dnrihg  which  man  has 
witnessed  and  actively  purtieipated  in  the  struggle,  the  result  has 
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been  in  finroar  of  the  ocean,  the  area  of  the  whole  territory  having 
become  more  and  mare  circumscribed ;  natural  and  artificial  barriers 
having  given  .way,  one  afiber  another,  and  many  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  having  perished  in  the  waves.' — p.  2S5. 

The  details  of.  the  gradual  losses  sustained  on  this  coast, 
collected  by  Mr. .  Lyell  firom  historical  documents,  and  the 
very  useful  researches  of  Van  Hoff,  including  the  prospect  of 
the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  peninsula  of  Denmark  to  an  island, 
by  the  rapid  invasions  of  the  sea  on  its  western  coast,  are  exceed* 
ingly  curious  and  instructive,  but  we  cannot  pause  upon  them. 

Even  the  great  gulf  of  Mexico  itself  may  be  considered  as 
approaching  to  the  condition  of  a  vast  lagoon ;  the  flat  projecting 
headlands  of  Yucatan  and  Florida — ^together  with  the  immense 
submarine  shoals  by  which  they  are  prolonged  two-thirds  of  the 
way,  at  least,  across  the  entrance  of  the  gulf — being  the  extre^ 
mities  of  the  vast  bar  which  is  in  process  of  formation  by  the 
action  of  the  great  intertropical  current.  This  powerful  stream, 
driven  by  the  tradewinds  across  the  Atlantic,  and  along  tbe  north 
coast  of  South  America,  where  it  becomes  chained  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers  Amazon 
and  Orinoco,  the  sweepings  of  half  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, is  heaped  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  deposits  there 
most  of  its  suspended  matter,  escaping  laterally  through  the  canal 
of  Bahama,  with  a  fall  which  communicates  to  it  a  rapidity  of 
four  miles  ^n  hour.  Much  of  the  silt  received  by  the  gulf- 
stream  from  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  is  also  dvown  up  on  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  where  immense  tracts .  of  new  and  prodigiously 
fertile  land  are  forming ;  much  also  is  left  in  the  Caribbean  sea, 
on  the  shores  of  Trinidad  and  Honduras,  which  are  annually 
gaining  in  extent.  When  a  lagoon  has  been  entirely  separated 
from  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  channel  kept  open  across 
the  bar  for  the  discharge  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  its  subse- 
quent filling  up  must  be  the  work  of  these  rivers  alone,  and  will 
proceed  more  or  less  slowly,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
they  bring  down.  Thus  the  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Po,  the  Nile,  and  those  of  Prussia,  the  coast  of  Languedoc, 
and  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  gulf  into  which  large  rivers 
enter,  are  rapidly  filling  up ;  while  many  others  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical situation,  but  which  receive  very  little  water  from  the 
land,  are  not  perceptibly  diminishing  in  area. 

Winds  often  assist  in  the  formation  and  increase  of  ban,  by 
drifting  the  sand  of  the  shore  up  to  higher  levels  than  it  would 
otherwise  attain,  and  sometimes  into  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, three  hundred  feet  or  more,  as  the  Dunes  of  the  north 
coast  of  France  and  Holland^  of  Norfolk,  Cornwall   and  Moray. 

But 
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But  unquestionably  the  greatest  example  of  the  transporting 
power  of  wind«y  is  the  sand-flood  of  Africa,  which,  moving, 
gradually  eastwards,  has  overwhelmed  all  the  lands  capable 
of  tillage  west  of  the  Nile,  unless  sheltered  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  threatens  ultimately  to  obUterate  the  rich  plain  of 
Egypt.  It  would  seem  that  the  formation  of  the  vast  central 
desert  of  Africa,  the  Zahara,  may  have  been  effected  through  the 
constant  westerly  winds  drifting  along  the  sands  which  are  thrown 
up  on  the  shallow  shore  on  both  sides  of  Cape  Blanco,  by  the 
powerful  and  dangerous  current  well  known  to  set  in  upon  it. 
The  time  required  for  so  apparently  trifling  a  power  to  over- 
whelm such  an  extensive  tract,  is  as  nothing  in  the  calendar  of 
Nature,  however  great  it  may  appear  when  measured  by  the 
standard  of  human  chronicles. 

The  fragmentary  matter  carried  away  by  marine  currents  and 
spread  widely  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  must  infinitely  exceed 
the  deposits  of  rivers.  The  bed  of  the  German  ocean,  which  is 
the  common  receptacle  of  the  detritus  swept  away  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Bntain,  the  mouths  of  the  Rhme,  Maes,  Scheld, 
and  Elbe,  and  the  shores  of  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  is 
encumbered  to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  sand-banks  and. 
shoals,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  detailed  and  very  curious 
survey.  *  The  Dogger-bank  alone  is  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
miles  in  length,  and  the  principal  shoak  united  occupy  an  area 
equal  to  one^third  of  Great  Britain.'  Their  average  height  is 
seventy-eight  feet,  according  to  Mr.  Stevenson ;  so  that,  assuming 
them  to  be  uniformly  composed  to  this  depth  of  drift  matter,  they 
would  cover  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  thickness 
of  twenty-eight  feet !  A  great  portion  of  these  banks  consists  of 
siliceous  sand  mixed  with  fragments  of  shells  and  corals,  ground 
dovim,  the  proportion  of  these  calcareous  matters  being  very 
great.  The  drift  carried  eastwards  by.  the  great  current  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  deposited  on  the  shores  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
as  strata  o(  stone,  not  of  loose  materials,  owing  to  the  abundance, 
of  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by  the  streams  and  rivers 
which  here  flow  into  the  sea.  It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Girard, 
one  of  the  savans  who  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  were  employed  on  the  survey  of  the  ancient  canal  of 
Amrou,  communicating  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  that 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  itself  is  merely  a  bar  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  this  current  and  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  two  seas  were 
formerly  united.*  It  is  certain  that  the  isthmus  is  daily  gaining 
in  width  by  the  accession  of  fresh  deposits  on  the  shore  of  the 

Mediterranean. 

*  Deaer^n  de  TBgypte,  M^moint,  toiA.  i,  p.  33. 

Icebergs 
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Icebergs  tire  probably  active  instrutnenti  in  the  transportation 
of  gravel  and  rocks,  from  Uie  mountainous  shores  against  which 
they  form  in  high  latitudes^  to  the  bottom  of  the  dbtant  seas 
where  the  ice  is  dissolved.  *  Scoresby  counted  five  hundred  ice- 
bergs in  latitude  69°  and  70^  nortli.  Many  contained  strata 
of  earth  and  stone^  or  were  loaded  with  beds  of  rock  of  great 
thickness/  Such  ice  islands,  before  they  are  melted,  have  l)een 
known  to  drift  fh>m  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Asores,  and  from  the 
south  pole  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape* 

At  the  openings  of  larg«  inland  sens  into  the  ocean,  currents 
are  sometimes  produced  by  the  influx  or  efflux  of  water  to  niain^ 
tain  its  uniformity  of  level,  when  deranged  through  the  supply  of 
the  basins  from  tributary  rivers  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  die 
drain  upon  them  from  evaporation.  The  Baltic  may  be  given  as 
an  instance  of  exoessive^  the  Mediterranean  of  deficient,  supply. 
The  former  basin  discharge*  its  redundancy  into  the  German 
ocean,  through  the  Sound )  and  hence  it  is  very  inferior  in  salt- 
ness  to  most  seas«  In  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  the 
water  is  nearly  fresb^  and  the  saltness  is  very  inconsiderable  where 
it  joins  the  Baltic,  The  Mediterranean,  on  the  contrary^  receives 
a  supply  from  the  Atlantic  through  die  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  an  equal  quantity  is  discharged  by  a 
counter^urrent  below ;  but  this  is  an  unnecessary  and  unwarranted 
hypothesis.  The  Mediterranean  is,  from  this  cause,  Salter  than 
the  ocean ;  and  as  it  receives  constant  accessions  of  salt  from  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  its  own  tributaries,  and  parts  with  none, 
what  becomes  of  the  excess  7  Mr.  Lyell  suggests,  that  in  the 
enormous  depths  of  the  central  parts  of  this  sea,  it  is  probably 
precipitated^ '  on  the  grandest  scale,  in  continuous  masses  of  pure 
rock-salt,  extending,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  miles  in  length.' 

Where  an  inland  basin  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
receives  mora  water  than  it  loses  by  evaporation^  the  surplus  is 
discharged  by  a  river,  the  water  remaining  fresh,  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  lakes.  But,  on  the  contrary,  should  the  toss  by  eva^ 
poration  be,  under  such  circutnstances,  uncompensated  by 
the  supply  from  tributary  streams,  it  is  clear  that  the  lake 
must  gradually  shrink,  and  its  area  become  contracted,  until 
an  equilibrium  is  attained  between  the  loss  and  supply  of  water. 
This  appears  to  have  occurred  to  the  Dead  Sea  in  Syria,  the 
Caspian,  Aral>  Van^  Urmia^  Xdd  many  other  lakes  in  central 
Asia,  and  not  a  few  in  the  interior  of  Africa :  bodies  of  water, 
which  have  no  outlet,  are  equally  salt^  or  still  more  so  than  the 
sea,  und  generally  surrounded  by  flat  plains  containing  numerous 
salt  lakes,  pools,  and  springs,  saline  incrustations,  beds  of  shells, 
and  other  marks  of  the  former  extension  of  the  inland  sea.    From 
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the  relations  of  Pallas  and  other  travellers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian,  it  seems  that  there  are  distinct  traces,  not  only  of 
this  sea  and  that  of  Aral  having  been  united,  and  covering  a  sur** 
face  perhaps  four  or  five  times  their  present  area,  but  also  of 
their  communication  viith  the  sea  of  Azof,  bj  a  wide  strait 
which  still  exists  in  the  valley  of  the  Manytsch|  full  of  salt  pool* 
and  bordered  by  waterwom  cliffs.  The  great  subsidence  of  the 
Caspian  is  further  proved  by  the  M^ell-ascertained  fact  of  its  level 
beins  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  Azof.  Since  earthquakes  are  still  not  unfrequent  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Caucasus,  it  is  possible  that  the  upheaving  of  part  of 
the  bed  of  these  straits  was  the  original  cause  of  the  separation 
of  this  great  inland  sea  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  conse- 
quent shrinking  to  its  present  dimensions,  just  as  the  Mediterra-' 
nean  itself  would  subside,  if  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  vrere  cut  off« 

The  more  probable  explanation^  however,  is,  the  sudden 
lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  by  the  formation  of  the 
channel  of  the  Dardanelles!  The  ancient  tradition,  preserved  by 
Strabo,  Btrato,  and  Diodorus  Siculus>  of  the  production  of  the 
Ogygian  deluge,  by  the  bursting  of  this  barrier,  is  stronglv  con^^ 
firmed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  it  has  met  with  from  Andreossy 
and  others,  by  the  physical  conformation  of  these  straits,  at 
their  opening  into  the  Black  Sea.  Both  coasts  are  there  formed 
of  shattered  and  dislocated  rocks  of  volcanic  conglomerate,  a  for^ 
mation  which,  from  its  incoherence,  might  be  expected  to  give 
way  readily  before  the  rush  of  a  debacle ;  while  its  volcanic 
origin  points  out  the  extredie  probability  of  an  earthquake  having 
first  opened  a  passage,  which  the  outbursting  waters  subse-* 
quently  enlarged*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  idhat  none  of  the 
numerous  tourists  whom  Europe,  and  especially  England,  has 
since  the  peace  annually  sent  forth»  to  stare  at  the  minarets  of 
Constantinople,  and  swim  across  the  Hellespont,  should  have 
contributed  any  information  on  the  geology  or  physical  geography 
of  that  country^  which  might  help  to  determine  this  interesting 
problem.  If  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  has  ever  been  perma* 
nently  higher  than  it  is  now,  traces  of  its  former  level  should  be 
found  in  beds  of  shingle^  shells^  and  the  perforations  of  litophagi, 
along  the  European  or  Asiatic  coasts.  That  little  or  no  such  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  collected,  is  much  more  probably  owing  to 
its  never  having  been  looked  for,  than  to  its  non-existence.  Whe- 
ther this  theory  be  true  or  not,  it  serves  at  least  to  show  that  pro- 
digious alterations  in  physical  geography,  and  apparent  revolu- 
tions, affecting  a  lai^e  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  may  be 
rationally  accounted  for^  not  only  by  existing  causes,  but  by  some 

so 
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so  trifling,  as  at  first  sight  to  appear  incapable  of  producing  any 
but  equally  trifling  effects,  and  should  put  us  still  more  on  our 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  invent  extraordinary  causes  for  such 
revolutions. 

'  It  follows/  says  Mr.  Lyell,  *  from  the  observations  we  have  made 
on  the  renovating  power  of  marine  currents,  that  in  certain  parts  of 
the  globe,  continuous  formations  are  now  accumulated  over  immense 
spaces  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  materials  undoubtedly  must 
vary  in  different  regions,  yet  for  thousands  of  miles  they  may  often 
retain  some  common  characters,  and  be  simultaneously  in  progress 
throughout  a  space  stretching  30°  of  latitude  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, from  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  for  example,  to  those  of  the 
Mississippi — as  far  as  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Iceland.  At  the 
same  time,  great  coral  reefs  are  growing  around  the  West  India 
islands ;  and  in  some  parts,  streams  of  lava  are  occasionally  flowing 
into  the  sea,  which  become  covered  again,  in  the  intervals  between 
eruptions,  with  other  beds  of  corals.  The  various  rocks,  therefore, 
stratified  and  unstratifled,  now  forming  in  this  part  of  the  globe, 
may  occupy,  perhaps,  far  greater  areas  than  any  group  of  our  ancient 
secondary  series  which  has  yet  been  traced  through  Europe.' — ^p.  310. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  aqueous  agents  of  change 
now  operating  on  the  surface  of  the  earthy  Mr.  Lyell  proceeds  to 
consider  those  of  an  igneous  character,  namely,  volcanos  and 
earthquakes.  These,  indeed,  though  it  may  be  advisable  to 
divide  them,  for  the  sake  of  classification,  are  closely  united  in 
nature,  earthquakes  being  usually  followed  by  eruptions  from 
either  a  new  or  some  neighbouring  volcano ;  and  no  volcanic 
eruption  of  any  magnitude  taking  place  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  earthquakes,  which  seem  to  be  merely  vibrations  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  when  rent  and  upheaved  by  the  expansion  of 
the  volcanic  matter,  struggling  to  find  a  vent.  After  an  issue  has 
been  formed,  and  so  long  as  it  keeps  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
of  an  easy  habitual  or  occasional  discharge,  the  convulsions  of  the 
neighbouring  soil  are  of  a  mild  and  harmless  character.  But, 
where  a  volcanic  vent  is  wanting,  or  has  been  long  obstructed  by 
the  accumulation  and  hardening  of  the  ejected  matters,  the  shocks, 
when  they  occur  at  last,  are  proportionately  violent  and  destruc- 
tive ;  so  that  it  is  not  without  justice  that  habitual  volcanos 
have  been  called  the  safety-valves  of  those  districts  which  are  at 
present  liable  to  subterranean  convulsions.  The  geographical 
extent  of  such  tracts  is  very  great,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers 
for  them  to  Mr.  Lyell,  and  the  works  of  Hoff  and  others.  AH 
we  can  afford  space  for  on  this  interesting  subject  is  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  laws  which  appear  to  determine  the 
developement  of  subterranean  energy,  and  the  effects  produced 
by  it  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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The  number  of  principal  volcanos  known  to  be  occasionally 
in  eruption  is  upwards  of  two  hundred ; — but  thousands  of  moun- 
tains of  similar  form  and  structure,  and  bearing  the  marks  of 
(geologically  speaking)  exceedingly  recent  activity,  are  scattered 
around  and  between  them,  the  tires  of  which,  though  to  all  ap- 
pearance slumbering,  are  likely  in  many  instances  to  break  forth 
again,  since  nothing  can  be  more  common  than  the  renewal  of 
eruptions  from  volcanic  hills  which  had  never  been  in  activity 
within  the  range  of  tradition.  The  subterranean  fire  is  observed 
to  shift  its  outward  developement  capriciously  from  one  point  to 
another,  occasionally  returning  again  to  its  earlier  vents,  according 
to  circumstances,  with  some  of  which  we  are  probably  not  yet 
acquainted,  but  which  seem  chiefly  to  consist  in  the  accumula- 
tions both  of  congealed  lava  and  ejected  fragments,  by  which 
every  habitual  vent  tends  continually  to  block  up  its  channels  of 
discharge.  One  remarkable  law  characterizes  the  geographical 
distribution  of  points  of  volcanic  eruption ;  namely,  that  they 
almost  invariably  occur  in  linear  trains,  stretching  in,  some  casea 
across  a  third  of  the  globe.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that  which, 
beginning  in  the  south  of  Chili,  or  rather  at  Cape  Horn,  if  we 
believe  the  reports  of  burning  mountains  in  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
Patagonia,  runs  northwards  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  through  the 
Andes  of  Peru  and  Quito,  and  thence  across  the  provinces  of 
Pasto,  Popayan,  Guatimala,  Nicaragua,  and  the  plateau  of 
Mexico,  up  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cali-> 
fomia.  If  the  west  coast  of  North  America  were  explored,  we 
should  probably  find  this  linear  series  of  volcanos  prolonged  in 
that  direction  to  unite  with  the  yet  more  remarkable  train  which 
commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook's  Harbour,  threads  the  whole 
length  of  the  Aleutian  Isles  in  an  easterly  direction  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  miles,  then  turns  southwards,  and  pursues  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  degrees  of 
latitude,  through  Kamskatchka,  the  Kurile,  Japanese,  Loochoo, 
Philippine  isles,  and  the  Moluccas,  where  it  branches  off  ii| 
different  directions  towards  the  east  and  north-west.  One  line 
traverses  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  turns  northwards  through  the 
Andaman  isles  to  the  west  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava ;  the 
other  is  prolonged  across  New  Guinea  into  the  Polynesian 
archipelago,  which  seems  to  be  one  vast  theatre  of  igneous 
action,  dae  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  islands  being 
formed  of  coralline  reefs,  interstratified  with  or  based  upon  vol- 
canic rocks.  Throughout  the  two  great  lines  we  have  noticed, 
which,  if  they  prove,  as  we  suspect,  to  be  continuous  with  each 
other,  will  be  longer  than  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe, 
not  only  are  there  a  vast  number  of  volcanic  apertures,  which^ 
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inrithin  the  last  few  years,  have  been  in  eruption,  bat  the  intervals 
are  filled  by  strings  of  eminences  evidently  produced  by  similar 
phenomena,  all  of  which  have  been,  and  many  no  doubt  will 
again  be,  habitually  active.  Sometimes  points  of  eruption  are 
collected  in  groups,  as  those  of  Iceland,  the  Canaries,  and  the 
Azores  ;  but  as  these  are  uniformly  insular,  and  only,  in  fact,  the 
summits  of  a  group  of  submarine  volcanic  mountains,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  they  do  not  form  a  part,  the  inosculations  pro- 
bably, of  one  or  more  lengthened  trains,  continued  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean^  and  not  yet  raised  above  its  surface. 

The  cause  of  the  conical  figure  so  characteristic  of  a  volcanic 
mountain  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  an  ordinary  eruption*  When  the  expansion  of 
a  subterranean  mass  of  lava  has  rent  the  overlying  crust  of  rocks, 
the  liquid  matter  boils  up  those  parts  of  the  fissure  which  ofier 
least  resistance  t  and,  as  it  approaches  the  atmosphere,  discharges 
enormous  bubbles  of  elastic  fluid,  chiefly  steam,  which  project 
into  the  air  showers  of  red-^hot  lava  and  fragments  torn  from 
the  sides  of  the  crevice  through  which  they  escape.  These 
ejected  matters,  on  falling,  accumulate  round  the  opening 
into  a  circular  bank,  which,  by  the  continuance  of  the  process, 
becomes  a  truncated  cone,  with  an  internal  funnel.  This  is  the 
common  form  of  a  volcanic  cone,  thrown  up  by  the  explosions 
of  a  single  eruption.  If  lava  flows  from  the  same  orifice,  i^ter 
the  formation  of  the  cone,  it  breaks  down  the  side ;  if  b^bre^ 
the  cone  is  often  raised  upon  the  hardened  surfiace  of  the  lava- 
current,  which  flows  undemeadi,  in  a  sort  of  canal,  without 
damaging  the  bank  above.  Should  subsequent  eruptions  take 
place  on  the  same  point,  die  hillock  becomes  more  complicated 
m  its  structure,  but  the  conical  form  is  still  preserved  with  suffix 
cient  regularity,  the  ejected  matters  mantling  round  the  outside  of 
the  hill,  and  the  lava,  which  pours  over  the  lips  of  the  crater,  or 
forces  its  way  through  crevices  in  the  sides  of  the  cone,  hardeiH 
ing  into  massive  ribs  or  coatings,  by  which  its  bulk  is  at  the  same 
time  increased,  and  a  durable  skeleton  supplied.  After  repeated 
eruptions  from  the  same  opening,  the  simple  cone  becomes  in 
this  way  enlarged  into  the  i>olcanic  mountain. 

Vague  and  incorrect  ideas  are  often  attached  to  what  is  called 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Some  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
every  volcano  must  at  all  times  have  a  crater — confounding  it  with 
the  vent  of  the  erupted  matter,  which  is  often  no  more  than  a 
narrow  crevice,  and,  being  filled  up  by  the  products  of  the  erup- 
tion, is  not  easily  to  be  discovered  afterwards.  A  crater  is  the 
cup^shaped  hollow  left  by  the  repeated  explosions  of  elastic  fluids 
which  usuallyi  but  not  always,  accompany  the  emission  of  lava 
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from  a  crevice,  and  often  occur  vvithout  any  overflow  of  lava. 
Xhe  crater  of  a  simple  cone,  formed  of  fragmentary  matter  alone, 
19/  as  we  have  seen,  a  hollow  inverted  cone,  circumscribed  by  the 
talus  of  debris  heaped  up  round  the  vent  But,  in  volcanic  moun-* 
tains,  after  explosions  of  paroxysmal  violence,  the  whole  solid 
centre  of  the  mountain  is  often  blown  into  the  air,  and  its  contents 
scattered  over  the  outer  slopes,  or  worn  to  powder  by  repeated 
ejection,  and  carried  by  winds  to  vast  distances.  The  crater  left 
by  such  an  eruption  is  a  deep  and  often  wide  cavity,  bordered  by 
abrupt  rocky  precipices,  in  which  sections  are  exposed  of  the 
successively-accumulated  beds  that  form  the  substance  of  the 
mountain.  Such  a  crater  is  wholly  different  in  appearance  from 
the  smooth-sided  and  regularly-sloping  funnel  of  a  simple  cone* 
The  former  deserve  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  craters  of 
paroxysmal  explosion.  Nor  are  they  broken  through  volcanic 
mountains  alone,  but  not  unfrequently  through  granite  or  stratified 
rocks,  which  may  be  seen  surrounding  diem  in  steep  escarpments^ 
and  supporting  the  fragments  of  tliose  rocks  and  scoriae  throvm 
out.  The  width  of  a  crater  seems  to  depend  on  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes  of  vapour  discharged  at  once,  and  does  not  always  corre«> 
spond  with  the  quantity  of  matter  ejected,  or  the  duration  of  the 
eruption.  After  the  formation  of  a  crater  of  great  size,  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  succeeding  eruptions,  from  the  same 
central  vent,  only  throw  up  secondary  cones  and  lava  streams  at 
the  bottom  of  this  gulph,  which,  accumulating  on  one  another^ 
by  degrees  fill  it  up  entirely.  At  this  time  the  volcanic  mountain 
may  exhibit  no  crater  at  all ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  unfre* 
quent  condition  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanos.  But  the  weight 
-and  coherence  of  these  accumulations  over  the  mouth  of  the  vol- 
cano seem,  by  repressing,  to  increase  its  latent  energy ;  and  it 
often  again  bursts  forth  in  a  paroxysm  of  explosions,  which  blow 
off  the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  leave  a  fresh  central 
cavity,  of  proportionate  dimensions,  sometimes  several  miles  in 
diameter.  Almost  every  volcanic  mountain,  habitually  eruptive, 
is  thus  undergoing  a  succession  of  destructions  and  repairs;  and 
none  could  better  illustrate  this  general  law  than  Vesuvius  during 
the  past  century.  Those  who  vrill  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
Hamilton's  plates  and  relations,  will  trace  the  process  we  have 
described  several  times  repeated,  up  to  the  publication  of  his  work* 
The  last  phenomenon,  described  by  him,  was  the  paroxysmal 
eruption  of  1794,  which  gtUted  the  cone,  and  left  a  vast  crater, 
three  miles  in  circumference.  This  cavity  was  gradually  filled  by 
the  falling  in  of  its  sides,  and  the  subsequent  minor  eruptions 
.from  that  time  to  1822,  when  a  high  convexity  had  replaced  the 
.koUow  on  the  tttmnut  of  the  cone.  In  October  of  that  year,  an 
.     .  2  0  S  eruption 
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eruption  occurred^  accompanied  by  explosions  of  great  violence, 
-which  lasted  twen^  days,  and  once  more  hollowed  out  the  cone, 
leaving  a  crater  a  mile  in  diameter^  and  two  thousand  feet  deep. 
Since  that  time,  fresh  eruptions  have  been  going  on  from  the 
bottom  of  the  crater :  a  secondary  cone  is  thrown  up  there,  and 
produces  lava  and  scoria,  which  already  have  half  filled  the  great 
crater. 

The  cliff-range  of  Somma,  -which  half  encircles  the  upper 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  is,  without  doubt,  the  remaining  segment  of  the 
-wsdls  of  the  vast  crater  produced  by  the  explosions  of  79  a.  D., 
which  entombed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  beneath  the  fragments 
of  the  shattered  mountain.  We  have  no  room  to  dwell  on  the 
proofs  of  this  fact,  which  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Lyell's  work,  and 
those  to  which  he  refers.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  such 
segments  of  ancient  craters  encircling  the  recent  and  smaller  vol* 
canic  cones.  We  may  instance  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  rises 
from  the  circular  cli£&  of  Cahorra ;  Santorini,  which  surrounds  the 
New  and  Little  Kameni;  Barren  island;  the  volcano  of  Bourbon, 
which  is  environed  on  one  side  by  two  successive  semicircular 
ranges  of  cliffs,  one  older  than  the  other ;  Etna,  whose  highest 
cone  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  remains  of  a  circular  crater,  several 
miles  in  diameter,  known  to  have  been  produced  in  1444— and 
many  others  might  be  added. 

We  must  here  advert  to  a  strange  notion  brought  forward  by  some 
continental  geologists  of  high  celebrity — we  allude  to  the  great 
names  of  Humboldt  and  Von  Buch.  They  choose  to  attribute  to 
such  outer  cone  and  crater  a  mode  of  formation  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  internal  cone  and  crater  which  these  environ.  They 
•admit  that  in  figure,  composition,  and  structure,  the  two  are  iden- 
tical ;  but,  while  they  allow  the  alternate  beds  of  lava  and  fragmen- 
tary matter,  which  compose  the  inner  cone,  and  dip  away  on  all  sides 
from  the  central  axis,  at  an  angle  of  about  25^,  to  have  assumed 
that  disposition  from  the  mode  of  formation  we  have  described,  the 
productions  of  one  eruption  after  another  moulding  themselves  on 
the  outer  slopes  of  the  cone  first  thrown  up,  yet  they  insist  on  resort- 
ing to  a  different  cause  for  the  like  disposition  of  the  similar  beds 
in  the  outer  cone ! — and  this,  though  it  often  happens  that  the  first 
contains,  like  Vesuvius  at  the  present  moment,  a  third  cone, 
formed  in  the  interior  of  its  crater,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  two 
outer  ones  ;  so  that,  if  a  difference  of  size  is  alone  to  warrant  a 
different  origin,  the  second  cone  ought,  also,  to  be  referred  to  a 
separate  cause  from  that  of  the  one  it  contains.  It  might  as  well  be 
argued  that  the  different  pieces  of  a  turner's  nest  of  boxes  could  not 
have  been  produced  from  the  same  lathe,  or  by  the  same  process. 
Smitten,  however,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  love  of  variety,  M. 
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Von  Bach  and  bis  followers  consider  the  beds,  composing  the 
outer  coneSy  to  have  been  deposited  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  then  raised,  in  a  regular  manner,  all  round  the  central 
volcano,  by  the  force  of  its  eruptions.     Mr.  Lyell,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  rejects  this  most  uncalled-for  theory.     He  asks,  very  perti^ 
nently,  for  an  observed  instance  of  such  upheaving  in  any  of  the 
numerous  recorded  eruptions :  or  for  a  single  example  of  strata, 
other  than  volcanic^  elevated  in  this  symmetrical  way  round  a  vol-* 
Gano«  The  whole  of  our  continents  are  now  allowed  by  geologists, 
and  by  none  more  readily  than  Von  Buch,  to  have  been  raised 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  subterranean  action :  vast  numbers 
of  volcanos  have  burst  through,  and  are  still  surrounded  by,  tertiary 
and ' secondary  rocks;    but  where  is  there   found  anydiing  like 
a  cone  and  internal  crater,  formed  of  limestones  or  sandstones 
with  a  qu^u&versal  dip?      If,  having  observed  the  formation 
of  a  cone  and  crater,  like  that  of  Vesuvius,  going  on  before 
our  eyes,   by  a   simple,   intelligible,  and  obvious   process,  we 
are  called  on  to  believe  that  the  precisely  analogous  cone  and 
crater  of  Somma,  merely  because  of  its  greater  size  (though  this 
is  a  trifle  to  some  recent  cones  and  craters  lately  formed  in  the 
Indian  archipelago),  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  different  and 
wholly  unexaippled  process — a  pure  effort  of  imagination,  invented 
for  the  occasion — there  is  an  end  at  once  to  all  analogical  reasoning 
on  the  modus  operandi  of  nature.     The  theory  is  equally  prepos- 
terous when  examined  in  detail,  for  which  we  have  no  space,  and 
scents  its  German  extraction.      We  should  be  more  surprised 
by  the  general  acquiescence  it  has  met  with  amongst  the  conti- 
nental geologists,  and,  we  believe,  in  this  country  likewise,  had 
we  not  been  taught,  by  the  previous  propagation  of  the  fVernerian 
mania,  that  the  contagion  of  a  doctrine  is  often  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  simplicity 
of  conmion  causes,  and  the  rules  of  sound  induction.      We  beg 
those  who  are  converts  to  the  theory  of  Erhebungs-cratere,  or 
crateres  de  soutevefnent,  to  read  Mr.  LyelFs  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  while  we  take  leave  to  substitute,  for  these  phrases,  that  of 
*  craters  of  paroxysmal  explosion,'  which  sufficiently  explains  the 
origin  to  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  them.      Hum- 
boldt*8  hypothesis,  as  to  the  plain  of  JoruUo  having  been  raised 
by  inflation  from  below,  like  a  bladder,  (four  square  miles  in 
extent !)  is  a  similar  extravagance,  long  since  refuted,  the  facts 
being  in  complete  accordance  with  the  ordinary  course  of  volcanic 
agency  ;  and,  on  this  point  likewise,  we  are  pleased  to  find  Mr» 
Lyell  range  himself  on  the  side  of  existing  analogies. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  appear  how  incorrect  is  the 
popular  notion  that,  in  every  eruption,  the  crater  of  a  volcano  is 
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filled  to  the  brim  with  lava,  which  pours  thence  over  the  outer 
slope.  The  violent  explosions  of  a  single  eruption  occasionally 
blow  nearly  the  whole  mountain  into  the  air,  leaving  only  its  skirts 
as  a  low  truncated  cone,  surrounding  a  basin,  several  miles  in 
diameter.  After  such  a  paroxysm,  hundreds  of  eruptions  may  take 
place  within  this  vast  crater  before  it  is  filled,  and  a  new  mountain 
reared  in  place  of  the  old  one.  We  may  mention  here  that  we  are 
Very  sceptical  as  to  the  accounts  received,  from  popular  report,  of 
the  iinhng  in  of  volcanic  mountains  during  eruptions.  We  know 
the  ordinary  course  to  be  tliat  they  are  blown  outwards,  and  their 
fragments  scattered  on  all  sides  by  the  violence  of  the  aeriform 
explosions,  which  sometimes  continue  for  weeks,  and  reduce  the 
wreck  of  the  mountain  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  the  winds 
bear  oflF  to  enormous  distances.  Nor  do  we  recollect  any  relation 
of  the  disappearance  of  a  mountain,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
cavity,  perhaps  a  lake  (as  the  Peak  of  Timor,  destroyed  in  l637, 
Papandayang,  in  Java,  1772),  without  the  accompaniment  of 
tremendous  discharges  of  fragmentary  matter,  which  is  described 
as  covering  the  whole  face  of  the  country  around,  to  a  distance 
sometimes  of  hundreds  of  miles  :  from  which  circumstances  we 
conclude  that  the  bulk  of  the  mountain  was  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  by  repeated  explosions,  not  that  it  feU  in; 
though  it  is  natural  that  the  inhabitants,  finding  on  their  return  a 
deep  cavity  in  place  of  a  mountain,  should  imagine  it  the  effect  of 
subsidence  rather  than  explosion.  In  fact,  all  the  phenomena  of 
Tolcanos  tend  to  show  their  origin  in  a  mass  of  matter,  confined 
at  an  intense  temperature,  and  struggling  to  escape;  and,  there- 
fore, make  it  very  improbable  that  any  vast  subterranean  caverns 
can  exist,  into  which  the  mountain  could  be  precipitated.  That 
the  cliffs,  surrounding  a  deep  crater,  occasionally  fall  inwards 
during  earthquakes,  so  as  to  soften  their  declivity,  and  truncate  the 
mountain  at  a  lower  point,  is  very  true,  and  this  has  probably 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  stories  as  to  the  engulphing  of  mountains. 
The  appearances  of  the  volcano  of  Kirauea,  in  Owhyhee,  described 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  are  very  peculiar,  but  afford  no  countenance  to  die 
idea  of  subterranean  cavities.  It  seems  that  some  vast  and  ancient 
crater  of  this  mountain  has  been  nearly  filled  with  a  sort  of  bath, 
or  pool,  of  liquid  lava,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  crust  forms,  but  as 
fkst  as  fresh  lava  wells  up  from  below,  the  crust  is  broken  through 
by  minor  eruptions.  As  this  mass  of  lava  rose  in  the  crater,  the 
weight  of  its  increasing  column  has,  at  intervals,  burst  a  lateral 
crevice  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  through  which  the  reservoir 
of  lava  has  been  tapped  of  its  excess,  and  circular  subsidences 
been  successively  formed  in  the  crust  above — the  broken  edges  of 
which  form  a  series  of  terraced  ledges,  at  difi*erent  heights,  sur- 
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rbuDding'  the  prtsent  hollow.  Thu  it  n  renuirkabley  but  very 
intelligiblei  variation  of  the  volcanic  phenomena,  perfectly  in  bar^ 
mony  with  their  known  laws  of  operation. 

Immense  volumes  of  aqueous  vapours  are  evolved  from  a  crater 
during  eruptions,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  discharge  of  lava 
and  scori»  has  ceased.  They  are  condensed  in  the  cold  atmos* 
phere  surrounding  the  volcanic  peak,  and  heavy  rains  are  often 
caused,  even  in  countries  where,  under  other  circumstances,  rain 
is  unknown.  Falling  on  a  surface  which  the  eruption  has  thickly 
coated  with  fine  ashes  and  loose  fragments  of  all  sizes,  die  rains 
sweep  them  along  in  a  flood  of  mud  and  stones,  which  often  does 
far  more  mischief  than  the  ignited  lava  or  earthquakes,  and  deposit 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  massive  beds  of  conglomerate.  If 
snow  covers  the  cone,  still  more  extensive  deluges  are  produced 
through  its  sudden  melting  by  contact  with  the  red-'hot  lava, 
Etna,  as  might  be  expected,  presents  many  traces  of  such  floods ; 
but  it  is  in  Iceland  that  they  are  exhibited  on  the  most  powerful 
scale.  Conglomerates  of  immense  extent  and  thickness  have  been 
spread  in  jhis  manner  within  a  late  period,  over  the  plains  at  the 
base  of  Hecla.  On  Etna  itself  a  thick  bed  of  Molid  ic€  has  lately 
been  found  under  an  ancient  current  of  lava*  It  is  very  con* 
ceivable  that  a  coating  of  sand  and  scories,  the  best  possible  non« 
conductors  of  heat,  may  enable  snow  to  bear  a  stream  of  red*hot 
lava  over  it  without  being  melted.  It  is  probable,  that  in  Iceland 
the  circumstance  has  been  often  repeated,  and  we  may  ex« 
pect  to  find  glaciers  alternating  there  with  beds  of  lava  and 
volcanic  conglomerate. 

One  continuous  eruption  will  frequently  throw  up  a  number 
of  simple  cones.  Every  considerable  eruption  is  described  as 
commencing  with  the  splitting  of  the  solid  ground,  and  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  crevice  prolonged  sometimes  many  miles.  The  ex« 
plosions,  as  well  as  the  lava  streams,  then  break  out  from  one,  or 
from  several  points  on  this  great  crack.  Thus,  in  the  eruption 
of  Etna  in  1811,  seven  cones  were  successively  thrown  up  in  a 
line  from  the  summit  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In 
1536,  twelve  mouths  opened  one  below  the  other,  and  threw  out 
lava  and  scoriae.  In  1669,  the  whole  flank  of  the  mountain 
was  split  open,  a  wide  fissure  showing  itself,  twelve  miles  in 
length,  from  the  top  halfway  to  the  base.  This  crevice  is 
figured  in  the  old  engravings  of  Etna,  and  is  reported  to  have 
emitted  a  vivid  light,  showing  it  to  be  filled  to  some  height  with 
incandescent  lava.  Two  cones  were  formed  upon  it.  These 
circumstances  are  not  confined  to  the  flanks  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain, but  take  place  equally  when  the  eruption  breaks  through 
horizontal  strata.     In  1730,  the  island  of  Lancerote,  one  of  the 
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Canaries,  'was  split  by  longitudinal  fissures  running  the  ^wbole 
length  of  the  island,  from  which  so  much  matter  was  discharged 
during  five  successive  years,  as  formed  thirty  cones,  some  of  them 
six  hundred  feet  high,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  lava 
nearly  the  entire  island.  The  eruption  of  JoruUo,  in  1759,  threw 
up  six  cones  upon  one  line  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  plain.  That 
of  Skapta  Jokul,  in  1783,  was  accompanied  by  the  outburst  of 
three  copious  sources  of  lava  in  the  plain,  stretching  from  the  foot 
of  that  mountain,  about  eight  miles  apart ;  while  a  fourth,  on  a 
continuation  of  the  same  line,  but  beneath  the  sea,  created  a  new 
island,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  lava 
produced  by  the  three  inland  vents  alone  covered  a  space  of  one 
thousand  square  mileSf  with  a  thick  mass  of  solid  rock.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  volcanic  cones  of  Auvergne  and  the  Velay, 
some  hundreds  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  linear  chain,  were  the 
product  of  continuous  eruptions.  Such  lengthened  subterranean 
fissures  do  not  always  show  themselves  on  the  surface,  the  loose 
earth  sinking  into,  and  concealing  them ;  and  hence  partial  sub- 
sidences are  usually  observed  along  the  line  of  volcanic  orifices, 
^or  are  they  in  general  opened  at  once  throughout  their  whole 
length,  but  prolonged  by  degrees,  the  first  orifices  becoming  ob- 
structed by  the  ejections  and  the  consolidation  of  lava,  so  as  to 
cause  others  to  be  burst  in  succession  along  the  line  of  the  original 
cleft.  Analogy  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  linear  arrangement 
of  the  principal  vents  in  a  volcanic  train  or  system,  even  when 
they  stretch  across  half  the  globe,  is  owing  to  the  same  general 
cause  as  that  of  the  secondary  apertures,  tbe  creation,  namely,  of 
a  fissure  through  the  crust  of  the  globe.  The  law  already  noticed, 
that  the  neighbouring  volcanos  of  a  train  or  group  are  found  in 
activity  by  turns,  the  one  serving  for  a  time  as  a  vent  for  the 
energy  of  tbe  whole  district,  is  as  true  on  the  small  as  on  the  large 
scale,  and  is  shown  from  a  great  body  of  concurrent  facts,  to  have 
prevailed  in  ages  preceding  any  historical  records  of  eruptions,  as 
well  as  since. 

Mr.  Lyell  very  properly  draws  attention  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  new  rock  produced  ai  once  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe  by  single  eruptions.  That  of  Skapta  Jokul,  for  instance, 
already  mentioned,  discharged  two  streams  of  lava  in  opposite 
directions,  one  of  forty ,  the  other  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  averag- 
ing eleven  miles  in  breadth,  and  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 
The  fragmentary  matter  ejected  at  the  same  time,  and  carried 
down  tbe  slopes  of  the  volcano  by  deluges  of  rain,  must  have  been 
of  proportionate  magnitude.  This  example  alone  invalidates  the 
assumption  that  the  igneous  forces  have  been  impaired  and 
enfeebled  in  latter  times.     It  would  be  most  difiicult  to  point  out 
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a  mass  of  igneous  origin  of  ancient  date,  distinctly  refenible  to  a 
single  eruption^  which  would  rival  in  volume  the  matter  pouied 
out  by  Skapta  Jokul  in  1783. 

Rocks  produced  by  subaqueous  volcanic  orifices^  apparently 
differ  but  little  from  such  as  are  thrown  out  in  the  open  air. .  Both 
the  lavas  and  conglomerates  will  probably  spread  over  jQatter 
surfaces^  through  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  fluid,  and  the 
constant  levelling  process  going  on  below  the  sea  by  the  action 
of  tides  and  currents.  They  will  also  be  interstratified  occa* 
aionally  with  coral  beds  and  calcareous  sandstones;  and  infil* 
trations  will  frequently  render  the  cellular  parts  of  the  lava 
amygdaloidal.  Conglomerates,  in  particular,  may  be  expected  to 
take  the  form  rather  of  flat  beds,  than  of  the  conical  hills  produced 
in  the  open  air,  being  broken  down  and  dispersed  by  the  waves 
and  currents  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  surface. 
Many^  indeed,  of  the  volcanic  islands,  recorded  as  having  been 
thrown  up  above  the  sea  level,  shortly  after  disappeared  under 
the  shock  of  the  waves.  Those  that  have  resisted  effectually 
are  found  to  possess  a  solid  frame-work  of  lava,  supporting  or 
defending  the  loose  fragmentary  materials.  Nor  is  there  any  com- 
moner feature  in  volcanic  archipelagos,  than  rocks  or  islands  com- 
posed of  a  massive  bed  of  lava,  having  the  inclination  of  SO""  or 
30^,  usual  in  lava  streams,  that  have  flowed  down  the  outer  side 
of  a  cone^  while  every  trace  of  the  cone  itself  and  its  crater  has 
vanished. 

Next  in  order,  our  author  discusses  the  changes  effected  by 
earthquakes.  These  are  principally  alterations  in  the  superficial 
levels,  and  the  production  of  crevices  in  solid  strata.  Unfortu- 
nately the  relations  of  earthquakes  are  usually  confined  to  the 
damage  sustained  by  towns  or  villages,  and  little  notice  is  taken 
of  phenomena  interesting  only  to  the  naturalist.  Moreover,  the 
extent  of  alterations  in  level  can  hardly  be  ascertained  at  all, 
except  along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  which  supplies  a  stationary  base 
from  whence  to  measure  the  change.  Mr.  Lyell  has,  however, 
collected  a  suflicient  number  of  well-authenticated  facts,  to  prove 
that  both  subsidence  and  elevation,  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
occasionally  accompany  earthquakes.  The  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  is  the  well-known  elevation,  in  1821,  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Chili,  through  a  space  of  above  one  hundred  miles,  to  a  height 
of  from  three  to  four  feet  along  the  shore,  and,  according  to  all 
appearance,  much  more  at  some  distance  inland.  Older  terraces 
of  shingle  and  shells  range  along  the  same  coast  to  a  height  of 
fifty  feet,  shovring  the  land  to  have  been  raised  that  much  above 
the  sea  by  preceding  shocks  at  no  very  distant  date.  The  earth- 
quake of  the  Caraccas  in  1812  is  described  as  terrific.     The 
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surface  undulated  like  a  boiling  liquid ,  producing  all  the  efiects  of 
sea-sickness.  Enormous  rocks  were  detached  from  the  moun- 
tainsy  one  of  which,  Silla,  lost  three  hundred  feet  of  its  height 
The  jear  before,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  similarly  con- 
mlsed. .  The  inhabitants  relate  that  the  earth  rose  in  great  waves ; 
and  when  they  reached  a  certain  fearful  height,  the  surface  burst, 
and  volumes  of  water,  sand,  and  coal,  the  materials  of  the  soil, 
were  discharged  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  and  more.  The 
chasms  were  all  parallel,  and  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
{the  direction  of  the  Alleghany  chain  which  harden  the  banno/the 
Mississippi),  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  saved  diemselves  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  felling  tall  trees,  laying  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  crevices,  and  stationing  themselves 
upon  them.  The  effects  of  the  earthquakes  of  Calabria,  frora 
1783  to  1766,  have  been  related  more  in  detail  than  those  of  any 
similar  phenomena,  and  Mr.  Lyell  adds  many  observations  of  his 
own  on  the  traces  of  sudden  and  violent  change  still  apparent  oa 
the  surface  of  the  country.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil,  of  course, 
must  greatly  influence  the  effects  of  earthquakes.  In  this  instance 
it  was  composed  of  marly  and  argillaceous  strata  of  the  sub-Apen* 
nine  formation,  full  of  recent  Mediterranean  shells.  The  crevices 
which  opened  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  admitting  all 
the  surface  water  to  these  beds,  they  became  partially  fluid,  the 
consequence  of  which,  coupled  with  the  continued  movement  of 
the  earth,  was  the  slipping  and  sliding  about  of  hills  and  rocks  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Vineyards,  olive  grounds,  and  even 
houses,  were  moved  unliarmed  to  distances  in  some  instances 
measured  in  miles.  Valleys  were  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of 
their  sides,  above  fifty  lakes  were  formed,  and  innumerable  fissures, 
ravines,  and  faults.  In  short,  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
was  so  tossed  about,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by  the  surviving 
inhabitants. 

*  It  is  impossible  for  the  geologist  to  consider  attentively  the  eSeti 
of  this  single  earthquake  of  1783,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  aUera- 
tions  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  to  which  a  continued 
series  of  such  movements  will  hereafter  give  risei  without  perceiving 
that  the  formation  of  valleys  by  running  water  can  never  be  under* 
stood,  if  we  consider  the  question  independently  of  the  agency  of 
earthquakes.  Rivers  do  not  begin  to  act,  as  some  seem  to  imaginei 
when  a  country  is  already  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but 
while  it  is  rising  or  sinking  by  successivfe  movement?.  Some  specula- 
tors, indeed,  who  are  as  prodigal  of  violence  as  they  are  thrifty  of  time, 
may  suppose  that  Calabria  •*  rose  like  an  exhalation  "  from  the  deep, 
after  the  manner  of  Milton's  Pandemonium,  ftut  such  an  hypothesis 
will  deprive  them  of  that  peculiar  removing  force  required  to  form  a 
regular -system  of  deep  and  wide  valleys,  for  time  is  essential  to  the 
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fiiperatiot).  Landslips  mmt  be  cleared  away  in  the  intervals  between 
Bobterranean  movemenU,  otherwise  £sUen  masses  will  serve  as  but^ 
tresses  to  the  preci]Mtoiis  clifliB  bordering  a  valley,  so  that  the  succeed* 
iDg  earthquake  will  be  unable  to  exert  its  fall  power.  Barriers  must 
be  worn  through  and  swept  away*  and  steep  or  overhanging  cliffs 
again  left  without  support,  before  another  shock  can  take  effect  in  the 
same  manner.' — ^p,  431. 

The  sea  shares  in  the  agitation  of  the  solid  earth.  Ships  feel 
every  shock  as  if  they  had  struck  on  a  shoal,  and  loose  articles 
lying  on  their  decks  are  often  thrown  several  feet  into  the  air, 
showing  the  violence  of  the  upward  movement  communicated  to 
the  water.  The  sea  often  deserts  the  coast,  and  returns  inome-* 
diately  in  a  terrific  wave  (that  of  Lisbon  and  the.  coast  of  Spain 
in  1755  was  fifty  feet  high),  which  sweeps  over  the  shoro,  and 
must  leave  lasting  traces  of  its  devastating  power.  It  is  probably 
caused  by  the  sudden  upheaving  of  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  the  first  effect  of  which  would  be  to  raise  a  body  of  water 
over  the  elevated  part,  its  momentum  carrying  it  much  above  the 
level  it  would  afterwards  assume,  and  causing  a  draught  or  r^ 
ceding  of  the  water  from  the  neighbouring  coasts,  immediately 
followed  by  the  return  of  the  displaced  water,  which  will  be  also 
impelled  by  its  momentum  much  further  and  higher  on  the  coast 
than  its  former  level.  The  undulatory  shocks  of  the  earthquake 
of  1755  travelled  over  sea  and  land  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in 
a  minute,  as  appears  from  the  interval  between  the  time  when  the 
first  shock  was  felt  at  Lisbon,  and  that  of  its  occurrence  at  dis* 
tant  places,  in  the  West  Indies,  Scotland,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  North  Africa.  The  earthquake  felt  at  Conception  in 
1750  uplifted  the  bed  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  twenty-four  feet 
at  the  least,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  adjoining  coast  shared 
in  the  elevation,  for  an  enormous  bed  of  shells,  of  the  same 
species  as  those  now  living  in  the  bay,  is  seen  raised  above  high- 
water-mark,  along  the  beach.  These  shells,  as  well  as  others 
which  cover  the  adjoining  hills  of'  mica-schist,  to  the  height  even 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  have  been  identified  with  some  taken  at 
the  same  time  in  a  living  state  from  the  bay."^  There  is,  there* 
lore,  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  whole  extent  of  this  coast, 
so  often  visited  by  severe  earthquakes,  has  suffered  a  very  great 
amount  of  elevation  within  an  exceedingly  recent  period. 

Mr.  Lyell  discusses  at  length  the  much  contioverted  question 
of  the  apparent  changes  of  level  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poz- 
zuoli,  since  the  Roman  era,  and  brings  forward  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  tliis  part  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast  was  lowered  at  least  twenty  feet  some  Ume  between 

•  Lgr«dl,  p.  441. 
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the  third  and  die  sixteenth  century,  and  re-elevated  about  as  mudi 
again  at  the  epoch  of  the  eruption  which  produced  the  Monte 
Nuovo.  The  circumstances  which  demonstrate  this  are  so  clearly 
legible,  that  it  would  never  perhaps  have  been  disputed  but  for 
the  natural  repugnance  to  admit  so  remarkable  a  local  coin- 
cidence of  depression  and  elevation  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  as 
well  as  the  strong  prejudices  existing  in  regard  to  the  immobility 
of  the  land,  by  which  we  have  probably  been  blinded  to  the 
force  of  many  other  similar  facts.  But  it  is  time  the  geologist, 
at  least,  should  overcome  those  first  and  natural  impressions 
which  induced  the  poets  of  old  to  select  the  rock  as  the  emblem 
of  stability,  the  sea  of  mutability.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
truth  compels  us  to  reverse  the  opinion;  and,  with  respect  to 
periods  of  long  duration,  to  attribute  invariability  of  level  to  the 
ocean,  jQuctuation  and  inconstancy  to  the  land. 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  cause  of  earthquakes  and  erup- 
tions, our  author  expresses  no  decided  opinion  :  he  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  phenomena  prove  the  existence  of  vast  bodies  of 
intensely  heated  rock,  probably  in  a  liquefied  state,  like  lava,  be- 
neath the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  also  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual transmission  of  heat  from  thence  to  the  surface,  more  or 
less  regular  or  interrupted,  according  to  the  obstacles  it  meets 
with,  or  creates,  to  its  own  development.  Now,  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  this  undeniable  evolution  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the 
globe  towards  its  surface  is  alone  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  which  seem  to  fol- 
low necessarily  from  its  action  by  the  simple  laws  of  mechanic 
and  hydrostatic  forces.  It  is  evidently  only  by  the  formation  of 
habitual  vents  or  chimneys  for  the  free  passage  of  hot  vapour, 
that  the  internal  heat  can  be  discharged  through  the  imperfectly 
conducting  superficial  strata,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  obviate 
the  more  violent  outbursts  or  expansions  of  the  matter  confined 
immediately  below  them  at  an  increasing  temperature.  But  the 
circumstances  which  allow  of  a  permanently  eruptive  vent,  as 
Stromboli,  are  extremely  rare.  The  rock  into  which  lavas  and 
beds  of  scorisB  consolidate  over  the  mouth  of  a  vent  is,  from  its 
cellular  structure,  such  a  peculiar  nonconductor  of  caloric,  and 
their  weight  over  the  orifice  is  usually  so  great,  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  if,  after  an  eruption  by  which  the  subterranean  focus 
has  discharged  its  redundant  heat,  in  combination  with  enormous 
volumes  of  vapour,  and  so  weakened  its  force  of  expansion, 
while  the  external  force  of  repression  is  augmented,  the  latter 
should  re-acquire  the  predominance,  and  a  period  of  tran- 
quillity recur.  The  amount  of  the  combined  forces  of  repression 
and  the  ratio  in  which  that  of  expansion  increases^  induenced 
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by  tbe  proximity  of  other  occasional  vents  belonging  to  the 
same  system^  will  account^  we  think,  for  the  varying  duration 
of  the  intervak  of  tranquillity,  and  for  the  violence  of  the  super- 
ficial vibrations  when  the  crust  is  at  length  broken  through,  or  of 
the  eruption  which  may  then  take  place  from  the  ancient  orifice 
or  some  new  fissure. 

Mr*  Lyeli  inclines  to  adopt  the  very  prevalent,  but,  we  think, 
ungrounded,  notion,  that  the  access  of  sea-water  to  the  volcanic 
focus  is  a  primary  cause  of  its  eruption.  It  is  true  that  the 
greater  number  of  volcanos  are  either  islands  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
tbe  sea.  But  this  arrangement  is  accounted  for  naturally  by  the 
continents  being  those  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  the 
forces  of  elevation  and  outward  eruption  have  been  formerly  most 
successfully  developed,  and  where,  therefore,  the  maximum  of 
repression  is  now  opposed  to  the  minimum  of  subterranean  ex-» 
pansive  force ;  while,  for  the  opposite  reason,  we  should  look  for 
the  actual  development  of  this  force  to  the  intervening  spaces, 
where  new  islands  and  continents  are  gradually  forming  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  exactly  because  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust  have,  in  remote  ages,  suffered  most  from  the  violence 
of  subterranean  energy,  that  they  are  the  least  exposed  to  it  at 
present.  It  is  in  those  quarters  that  the  subterranean  heat  has 
exhausted  itself,  and  arrived  at  length  at  an  equilibrium,  or  has 
been  driven  to  take  another  direction  for  its  escape,  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  forces  of  repression.  But  neither  are  aU  vol* 
caoos  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  nor  still  less  all  districts  agitated 
habitually  by  earthquakes ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  even  a  single 
such  instance  is  conclusive  against  a  theory  which  makes  the  ad- 
mission of  sea-water  a  necessary  cause  of  subterranean  movements. 
The  volcano  of  JoruUo  is  in  the  centre  of  the  high  Mexican  plat- 
form, one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  sea.  Two 
active  volcanic  mountains  have  lately  been  observed  in  the  Altai 
chain  of  Central  Asia ;  Mount  Elburus,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  has  been,  at  no  very  distant  period,  in  eruption ; 
and  certainly  the  midland  districts  of  Persia  and  Hindostan  suffer 
continually  from  earthquakes.  But  this  theory,  in  truth,  runs  in 
a  vicious  circle,  making  a  cause  out  of  a  consequence.  If  it  were 
true,  a  volcanic  eruption  or  earthquake  should  either  never  begin, 
or  never  cease.  Supposing  the  earth  in  a  state  of  complete  tran- 
quillity, how  are  fissures  to  be  produced,  by  which  the  water  of  the 
sea  may  be  admitted  to  the  focus  of  earthquakes  and  eruptions? 
If  the  increase  of  subterranean  heat,  or  the  contraction  of  the  super- 
ficial crust,  or  any  other  cause,  is  allowed  to  occasion  the  rending  ' 
and  splitting  of  the  rocks  overlying  the  reservoirs  of  lava,  then  is 
the  earthquake  and  eruption  accounted  for  without  the  introduction 
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of  sea-waten  Mr.  Lyell  cannot  be  allowed  to  derive  the  sieara, 
to  whose  expansive  force  he  justly  attributes  the  bursting  of  the 
earth's  crust,  from  the  sea-water  $tJ)9«quefUly  admitted  by  these 
fissures.  Nor  can  we,  in  fact^  understand  the  effect  ascribed  to 
the  penetration  of  sea-water  to  heated  lava.  It  is  true  that  explo- 
sions take  place  when  water  is  poured  upon  melted  nietab  or 
earths  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  alone ;  but  how 
different  are  the  circumstances  of  a  subterranean  mass  of  similar 
matter,  confined  under  an  enormous  pressure  at  an  intense  tem* 
perature.  The  formation  of  fissures  in  the  overlying  rocks  by 
the  increase  of  its  temperature  and  expansive  force,  would  be 
instantly  followed,  imder  such  circumstances,  not  by  the  de- 
scent of  water  or  other  fluid  from  above,  but  by  the  rapid 
and  violent  intumescence  and  escape  of  the  compressed  matter 
from  below  upwards,  just  as  the  water  confined  in  a  high  pres^ 
sure  boiler  rushes  with  irresistible  violence  through  any  opening 
made  for  its  escape.  And  all  the  phenomena  of  eruptions  con- 
firm this  idea.  The  elastic  vapour  which  issues  with  the  lava, 
and  explodes  in  enormous  bubbles  from  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
vent,  is  evidently  disseminated  throughout  its  mass,  and  generated 
there  upon  the  sudden  diminution  of  pressure,  as  is  proved  by  the 
cells  and  bubbles  that  remain  throughout  the  lava  even  whea 
cooled.  The  idea  of  a  body  of  steam,  formed  from  the  ad- 
mission of  sea-water  to  a  mass  of  subterranean  lava,  getting 
behind  it,  and  driving  it  upwards  dirough  the  very  fissures  by 
which  the  water  obtained  admission,  b  not  very  intelligible,  and 
certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  an  eruption, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
to  follow  the  sudden  intumescence  of  a  body  of  intensely  heated 
lava  on  the  giving  way  of  the  overlying  crust  of  rocks. 

With  respect  to  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  products  of  volca- 
nos,  as  the  muriates  of  soda,  8cc.,  are  such  as  are  contained  ia 
sea-water,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  probable  that  these  in^ 
gredients  of  the  ocean  were  originally  derived  from  the  interior  of 
the  globe  through  the  agency  of  volcanos  and  mineral  springs^ 
which  we  know  to  be  daily  adding  to  them,  as  that  volcanos 
derive  them  from  the  sea. 

As  for  the  chemical  theory,  which  attributes  volcanic  fires  to 
the  penetration  of  water  or  air  to  a  nucleus  composed  of  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  earths,  we  need  only  remark,  that  its  inven- 
tor, Sir  H.  Davy,  by  the  authority  of  whose  illustrious  name  it 
has  been  propagated,  and  even  generally  received,  throughout 
Europe,  was  the  first  to  renounce  it  as  far-tetched  and  improbable, 
with  a  candour  worthy  of  his  genius,  as  well  in  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1828;  ap  in  lus  interestiog  and 
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valuable  posthumous  work,*  in  both  of  which  the  hypoAesis  of  an 
intensely  heated  and  partially  iQuid  nucleus  is  mentioned  as  the 
most  satisfactory  and  simple  solution  of  the  volcanic  energy. 

Mn  Lyell  quotes  with  approbation  Mitchell's  illustration  of 
the  cause  of  earthquakes,  by  the  wave  produced  in  a  carpet  when 
it  is  raised  at  one  edge  and  then  brought  down  again,  so  as  to 
allow  a  body  of  air  to  pass  along  to  the  other  side.  But  this 
gives,  we  think,  an  exaggerated  and  false  idea  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  wave-like  movement  of  the  surface  of  the  land  during 
earthquakes.  Such  undulations,  though  violent,  are  on  a  very 
minute  scale,  compared  to  the  extent  of  surface  affected  and  the 
known  thickness  of  its  solid  strata,  as  appears  from  the  accounts 
of  tall  trees  whipping  their  tops  against  the  ground  on  either 
side,  the  waves  of  alluvial  matter  observed  in  the  plains  of  the 
Mississippi  in  1812,  the  openmg  and  shutting  of  fissures,  the  sea- 
sickness experienced  by  spectators,  &c.,  all  indicating  the  small 
dimensions  of  the  radius  of  each  superficial  curvature.  The 
sudden  fracture  of  solid  strata  by  any  disruptive  force  must  neces« 
sarily  produce  a  violent  vibratory  jar  to  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  continuation  of  these  strata.  Such  vibrations  veould  be 
propagated  in  undulations,  which  may  be  expected,  when  in- 
fluencing a  mass  of  rocks  several  thousand  feet  at  least  in 
thickness,  to  produce  on  the  surface  exacdy  the  wave-like  motion^ 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  crevices,  the  tumbling  down  of 
cliffs  and  walls,  and  other  characteristic  phenomena  of  earth« 
({uakes.  AVe  do  not,  therefore,  consider  that  these  in  any  way 
indicate  the  floating  of  die  crust  of  the  globe  upon  some  fluid, 
viffaose  undulations  are  communicated  to  it.  Were  the  globe 
entirely  solid  to  its  centre,  we  conceive  similar  undulatory  vibra- 
tions would  be  perceived  along  its  external  surface  whenever  a 
sudden  disruption  was  produced  in  it,  either  by  the  expansion  of 
the  nucleus  within  a  shell  of  limited  extension,  or  the  converse, 
namely,  the  contraction  of  the  crust  over  a  stationary  nucleus. 
And  to  one  or  the  other  of  Uiese  causes,  which  would  be  identical 
in  their  effects,  we  incline  to  refer  all  the  circumstances  of  sub- 
terranean energy. 

What  proportion  exists  between  the  amount  of  elevation  and 
subsidence  in  the  surface  of  the  globe, — a  question  discussed  by 
Mr.  Lyell  at  the  conclusion  of  his  volume, — depends,  if  the  centre 
of  the  globe  be  taken  as  the  fixed  point  from  which  to  measure 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  surface,  upon  the  further  question,  hinted  at 
above,  whether  the  globe  is  undergoing  a  gradual  enlargement  or 
contraction,  or  maintains,  on  the  whole,  a  mean  uniformity  in  its 
dimensions.      This  is  a  problem  which  we   have  no   data  for 
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solving,  Mr.  Lyell  assiimesy  without  ai^ument,  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  globe  are  invariable,  and  then  concludes  for  aa  excess 
of  subsidence  over  elevation,  in  order  to  compensate  the  continual 
production  of  fresh  matter  from  the  interior  of  the  globe  in  the 
shape  of  lava,  and  the  deposits  of  mineralized  springs.  But  as 
we  consider  the  assumption  unwarranted,  the  inference  is  of 
course  equally  so.  Nor  is  this  a  question  of  great  geological 
importance.  It  is  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  solid  parts 
of  the  globe,  with  reference  not  to  the  centre,  but  to  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  which  is  the  point  of  real  interest  in  a  geological  view. 
The  action  of  the  aqueous  forces  tends,  as  we  have  shown,  to 
reduce  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  to  a  level,  and,  consequently, 
the  globe  itself  to  the  condition  of  a  solid  sphere  enveloped  by  an 
ocean  of  uniform  depth.  The  disruptive  force  of  subterranean 
energy  is  the  antagonist  power  by  which  this  tendency  is  con- 
tinually counteracted,  and  inequalities  maintained  in  the  relief  of 
the  solid  surface.  Of  course,  with  reference  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  the  absolute  elevation  of  any  portion  of  its  bottom,  by 
submerging  land  now  dry,  would  be  tantamount  in  its  effects  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  latter ;  and  in  this  respect  the  amount  of  ele- 
vation and  subsidence  must  compensate  each  other.  Whether 
the  proportion  of  land  and  water  remains  always,  on  the  whole, 
uniform,  or  varies  in  any  great  degree,  is  what  we  have  no  means 
for  determining.  But  if  it  is  supposed  invariable  in  the  long  run, 
it  will  be  necessarily  liable  to  variations  during  periods  of  mode^ 
rate  duration. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  those  earlier  chapters  in 
the  work  under  review,  which  we  purposely  passed  over  as  prema- 
ture, relative  to  the  intricate  question,  whether  the  changes  that 
take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  are,  in  the  comparison  of 
lengthened  periods,  uniformly  equal,  or  that  sufficient  indications 
exist  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  a  diminution  or  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  the  forces  which  effect  them  ?  In  the  Hut- 
tonian  theory  there  are  two  main  propositions,  which  Mr.  Lyell, 
in  adopting  them,  has  omitted  to  distinguish ;  namely,  I.  lliat 
the  production  oif  the  mineral  masses  composing  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  several  changes  which  appear  to 
have  occurred  in  them  and  in  organic  life,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  operation  of  existing  causes,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  effect  similar  changes  and  produce  similar  mineral  de* 
posits.  2.  That  there  are  no  traces  of  any  beginning  to  this  series 
of  changes  and  productions,  or  of  any  variation  in  the  ratio  of  its 
progress  as  regards  the  whole;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
existing  causes  of  change  have  apparently  operated  with  absolute 
Uniformity  from  all  eternity.     To  the  first  of  these  propositions 
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we  give,  with  Mr.  Lydl,  and,  we  believe,  the  great  body  of 
European  geologists,  our  unqualified  concurrence ;  and  when  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  earlier  formations  and 
destructions  with  the  important  analogous  changes  which  we  have 
already  described  as  going  on  at  present,  our  opinion  will,  we 
think,  be  fully  justified.  With  regard  to  the  latter  branch  of  the 
Huttonian  theory,  we  must,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Lyell, 
withhold  our  assent  to  it,  until  it  is  supported  by  much  more 
decisive  proofs  than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  met  with. 

The  uniformity  of  the  laws  or  order  of  nature  is  an  assumption 
which  every  philosopher  is  bound  to  make  before  he  can  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  any  one  natural  phenomenon — before  he  can 
draw  a  single  rational  conclusion.  .  That  similar  results  follow 
similar  preceding  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  an  intilkitive  feeling 
in  the  human  mind ;  but,  whether  derived  from  this  source,  or 
from  the  influence  of  habit,  it  is  plainly  the  one  prevailing  and 
universal  belief  which  governs  all  our  actions.  But  when  we  lay 
down  this  doctrine  of  constancy  in  die  laws  of  nature  as  the  great 
axiom  on  which  all  science  is  built,  all  reasoning  proceeds,  the  ques* 
tion  naturally  arises — what  are  the  laws  of  nature  ?  We  cannot,  of 
course,  imagine  them  limited  to  those  processes  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted,  and  that  nothing  can  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
ages  of  creation,  or  can  take  place  in  future,  but  such  events  as  we 
are  witness  to  in  the  brief  experience  of  our  lives,  or  find  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  human  history.  The  general  invariability  of  these  laws 
is,  therefore,  in  no  way  called  in  question  by  our  supposing  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  globe  to  have  varied  gradually  with  respect  to 
temperature  or  subterranean  forces  of  expansion,  or  to  have  been 
once  under  wholly  different  circumstances — ^in  a  fluid  or  nebulous 
state,  for  instance — and  to  have  passed  through  several  progressive 
stages  of  existence  previous  to  its  acquiring  the  precise  character 
in  which  we  at  present  view  it.  For  anything  that  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  such  changes  in  the  general  condition  of  this  and 
other  planets  may  be  as  much  in  the  regular  order  of  nature  as 
the  changes  which  Mr.  Lyell  traces  in  die  condition  of  the  terres- 
trial continents,  and  their  successive  races  of  inhabitants.  Were 
we  to  observe  the  marks  of  any  changes  of  the  former  class,  it 
would  be  as  philosophical  to  follow  them  up  to  their  causes,  and 
they  would  thenceforward  enter  as  consistently  into  the  recognised 
order  of  nature  as  the  changes  of  the  latter  kind,  which,  before 
tlieir  occurrence  was  demonstrated,  seemed,  d  priori^  to  the  full 
as  anomalous  as  those  which  Mr.  Lyell  ridicules  as  *  cosmolo- 
gical  reveries.'  The  law  of  the  successive  creation,  decay,  and 
extinction  of  genera  and  species,  as  well  as  of  individuak| 
was  not  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  known  to   the   naturalists 
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of  a  century  ago  ;  but  it  was  accordant  wUh  analogy^  and 
therefore  might  have  been  anticipated  without  any  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  philosophizing.  And  why  may  not  die 
same  liberty  of  speculation  be  conceded  with  re^d  to  the  ^lobe 
itself?  The  discoveries  of  astronomy  have  exhibited  the  insig- 
nificance in  space  of  our  planet — a  mere  atom  in  creation.  Tne 
eternal  stability  of  this  speck  of  matter  in  its  present  condition, 
appears  to  us  as  unreasonable  an  assumption  as  the  eternal 
duration  of  its  actual  divisions  of  land  and  water,  justly  stigma-> 
tised  by  Mr.  Lyell.  We  should  no  doubt  be  going  too  far,  were 
we  to  assume^  that  the  succession  of  events  which  we  perceive  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  not  been  going  on  as  now  from  all 
elemity*  But  what  we  do  say  is,  that  all  analogy  is  in  favour  of 
such  a  supposition,  and  that  the  contrary  assumption,  that  of  the 
eternal  permanency  of  the  actual  state  of  things  on  the  globe,  is 
decidedly  more  unphilosophical.  Why  are  we  to  presume  the 
planet  itself  to  be  exempted  from  that  great  law  of  change,  to 
which  all  its  parts  are  subject,  and  which  we  know  from  direct 
observation  to  influence  other  celestial  bodies  ?  Were  our  know* 
ledge  of  creation  confined  to  the  earth,  we  might  justly  refuse  to 
attribute  a  term  to  what  we  should  in  that  case  conceive  to  con- 
stitute the  entire  universe  ;  we  should  not  presume  the  wbde  to 
be  liable  to  the  same  law  of  integration  and  disintegration  as  its 
parts.  But  since  astronomy  has  revealed  to  us  the  pettiness  of 
this  ball  on  which  we  are  brought  into  being — this  minute  particle 
of  an  infinite  whole — the  really  philosophical  induction  from  the 
law  of  analogy  is,  that  our  planet  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system, 
that  system  as  a  portion  of  the  department  of  the  universe  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  perhaps  even  this  as  a  part  only  of  some 
larger  division  of  the  universal  creation,  are  severally  subject  to 
the  same  general  law,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  finite  existences. 
If  this  reasoning  should  be  supposed  of  too  metaphysical  a  cast, 
this  cannot  be  said  at  least  of  the  direct  fact,  that  the  peculiar 
spheroidal  form  of  the  globe  is  precisely  such  as  would  be 
assumed  by  a  fluid  body  possessing  its  actual  rotatory  motion ; 
a  strong  and  almost  demonstrative  argument,  fliat  its  whole  sur- 
fiice  was  once  fluid  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  and  therefore 
under  totally  different  circumstances  from  the  present. 

It  is  one  thing  to  affirm  that  no  traces  can  be  observed  of 
a  beginning  or  of  any  variation  in  present  agencies,  and  quite 
another  to  assume  that  there  can  be  none,  and  that  we  are 
therefore  not  warranted  in  looking  for  or  expecting  to  meet  with 
them.  When  Mr.  Lyell  asserts  the  former  proposition,  we  are 
willing  to  meet  him,  and  require  an  explanation,  on  any  other 
grounds,  of  numerous  appearances  in  the  surface  of  the  globe 
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whidi  "sve  think  do  indicate  a  progressive  state  and  a  limited 
existence.  When  he  puts  forward  the  latter,  we  conceive  he  fiJls 
into  the  very  error  wiA  which,  throughout  his  whole  volume,  he 
justly  reproaches  the  successive  inventors  of  geological  dieories, 
that  of  confining  the  existing  powers  of  nature  to  the  range  of 
their  experience.  It  vnis  the  same  fallacy  which  led  the  early 
geologists  to  assume,  that  the  mountains  and  plains,  sea  and 
kind,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  had  remained  unaltered  from  liieir 
creation,  and  which  leads  Mr.  Lyell  to  argue,  that  the  generrii 
condition  of  the  planet  itself  is  e^ally  unsusceptible  of  diange. 

We  have  kit  ourselves  no  roMn  for  noticing  the  leading  argu*^ 
ments  which  suggest  themselves  in  favour  of  the  progressive  cm* 
ditio«  of  the  globe ;  otte  or  two  of  which  are  combated  by  Mr. 
Lyell  in  a  very  ingeniotM  manner,  particularly  the  inference  from 
ge<4ogical  data  of  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  general  temperature. 
Admitting,  and  even  taking  pains  to  establish  the  fact,  our  author 
ncconnts  for  it  by  a  novel  and  beautiful  theory,  in  which  extreme 
▼ariations  of  die  general  climate  of  the  globe  are  shown  to  fol-^ 
low  the  varying  distriimtioQ  of  land  and  water ;  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  elevi^dland  in  the  polar  circles  produdng  an  eictremity 
€»f  cold  sufficient  perhaps  to  envelop  the  whole  earth  in  permanent 
snow,  wrhile  a  similar  predominance  of  land  in  the  torrid  zone 
wonld  banish  frost  from  the  earth,  and  bring  on  the  summer  of 
the  '  annus  magms/  From  the  comparative  excess  of  land  north 
of  the  tropics  in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  probability  of  a  great 
chrcumpobr  continent  in  the  southern,  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
at  present  in  a  course  of  transition  from  a  warmer  and  moister 
general  climate,  and  to  be  below  its  mean  average  temperature, 
under  the  supposition  of  oonstancy  in  the  proportions  of  land  and 
water. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  very  plausible  argument,  our 
awtlior  seems  himself  to  have  been  startled  by  the  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling his  endless  succession  of  similar  physical  events  on  the 
surfjace  of  the  globe,  to  the  acknowledged  novelty  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  man.  His  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  somewhat  too  wire- 
drawn, separating,  as  he  does,  the  moral  from  the  physical  agency 
of  mankmd,  and  eliminating  the  former  as  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  We  should  say  it  is  exactly  the  moral  character  of 
man  which  presents  the  greatest  anomaly  and  novelty,  and  tends 
most  strongly  to  exhibit  the  progressive  march  of  creation.  But 
the  physical  influence  of  the  human  race  is  also  undarated  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  who  midLes  no  mention  of  the  geological  changes  we  are 
gradually  acoomplishmg,  by  stripping  the  earth  of  its  forests  and 
vegetable  coating,  controlling  the  direction  and  force  of  rivers, 
quarrying  mountains,  draining  lakes  and  marriies^  subduing,  in 
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shorty  the  whole  surface  of  the  land,  and  marshalling  the  powers 
of  nature  to  minister  to  our  wants.  There  is,  truth  in  the  well- 
known  line,  though  not  in  its  vulgar  interpretation— 

•  Tellurem  fecere  Dei,  sua  littora  Belgee.' 
If  we  look  forward  to  the  probable  extension  of  civiiizatioa 
over  the  whole  habitable  surface  of  the  globe,  consequent  on 
the  growth  of  population,  the  progress  of  intellect,  and  insti- 
tutional improvements;  when  every  acre  of  soil,  such  even  as 
appears,  to  our  present  agricultural  skill,  positively  barren,  shall 
be  in  a  state  of  garden  culture:  when  the  land  will  be  in- 
tersected with  innumerable  canals  and  railroads,  and  the  ocean 
covered  with  the  ships  of  all  countries:  when  the  superficial 
strata  shall  have  been  thoroughly  ransacked  for  their  valuable 
mineral  contents,  and  all  the  principal. classes  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds  either  extinguished  or  permitted  to  develop 
themselves  only  in  subordinance  to  the  convenience  of  the  great 
human  monopoly, — does  it  not  appear  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  will  then  present  itself  under  very  different  physical  circum- 
stances from  any  that  can  have  preceded  it  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  a  moral  and  rational  inhabitant  ? 

We  may  expect,  however,  a  fuller  examination  of  this  question 
in  the  succeedmg  volume,  of  which  the  changes  in  organic  nature 
are  to  form  a  principal  part ;  and  must  suspend  our  judgment 
until  the  author's  great  powers  have  been  completely  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject.  Meantime  we  may  hmt  that  the  early 
schistose  rocks,  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  do  not  appear  to  be  any- 
where produced  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  globe;  nor 
do  we  nnd,  as  we  ought,  if  the  course  of  events  had  always  been 
the  same  as  now,  organic  remains  as  frequent  under  these  rocks 
as  above  them.  A  single  instance,  if  such,  as  we  have  heard,  has 
been  very  lately  detected  in  the  Alps,  is  an  exception  confirmatory 
of  die  general  rule,  rather  than  destructive  of  it.  To  account 
for  the  greater  consolidation,  more  crystalline  structure,  and 
absence  of  animal  impressions  in  the  earlier  sedimentary  rocks. 
Dr.  Hutton  was  driven  to  suppose  them  altered .  by  central 
heat.  Mr.  Lyell,  who  rejects  this  as  untenable — (many  of  these 
formations  being  interstratified  with  loose  beds  and  soft  shales, 
clearly  unaffected  by  heat) — refers  these  general  characters  to 
the  effects  of  time,  infiltrations,  and  mysterious  agencies,  such 
as  chemical  affinities  and  electricity.  But  besides  that  the 
exceptions  already  noticed  are  almost  as  conclusive  against  these 
causes  as  against  that  proposed  by  Hutton,  Mr.  Lyell  is  in  this 
case  deserting  his  leading  principle  of  reference  to  existing  modes 
of  production.  Are  there  not  some  sandstones  and  limestones 
now  forming  as  solid  and  crystalline  as  the  older  rocks,  and,  if 
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so,  under  what  circumstances  ?  Only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
springs  highly  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  silex,  8cc.,  in 
countries  now  or  recently  the  theatre  of  volcanic  action.  The 
just  inference,  then,  from  the  general  similitude  of  the  earlier 
rocks  to  those  now  formed  in  the^e  rare  cases,  would  seem  to  be, 
that  volcanic  agency  and  the  emission  of  mineralized  waters  were 
circumstances  more  frequent  and  general  to  the  surface  of  the 
globe  in  ancient  times,  and  have  since  progressively  diminished  in 
energy. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  saymg  more  on  this  sub- 
ject when  our  author  has  fully  developed  his  views  in  a  second 
volume.  Meantime  we  cannot  but  express  our  obligations  to 
him  for  the  great  addition  he  has  made  in  the  present  to  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  beneficial  influence  it  is  likely  to 
have  in  communicating  a  right  direction  and  a  philosophical 
spirit  of  induction  to  geological  inquiry. 


Art.  V. — The  PUgrinCs  Progress,  wUh  a  lAfe  of  John  Bunyan. 

By  Robert  Sou  they,  Esq.,  LL.D.    Illustrated  with  Engravings, 

&c.  London.  8vo.  1830. 
TT  has  been  the  boast  of  our  ancestors  to  improve  the  consti- 
-*•  tution  of  their  country  by  the  address  with  which  they  have 
infused  a  new  spirit  into  old  institutions,  like  the  skilful  archi- 
tect who  contrives  to  make  the  turrets  of  a  feudal  castle  sub- 
servient to  the  accommodations  of  modern  hospitality.  Thus  it 
is,  that  although  Gibbon  had,  with  good  reason,  stigmatized  the 
nature  of  the  task  imposed  on  the  poets  laureate  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.  and  his  predecessors,  as  the  establishment 
of  a  stipendiary  bard,  who,  every  year,  and  under  all  circum* 
stances,  was  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  measure  of  praise  and 
verse  such  as  might  be  sung  in  presence  of  the  monarch,  the 
taste  of  our  late  amiable  sovereign  preferred,  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  office,  substituting  for  its  old  routine  of  drudgery  the 
occasional  exercise  of  varied  talent  and  unequalled  erudition  in 
illustrating  the  antiquities  and  peculiarities  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. Nor  could  Mr.  Southey  have  chosen  a  more?  interesting 
point  for  illustration,  than  the  circumstances  under  which  J  ohn 
Bunyan,  in  spite  of  a  clownish  and  vulgar  education,  rose  into  a 
degree  of  popularity  scarce  equalled  by  any  English  writer. 
■  This  *  Spenser  of  the  people,*  as  Mr.  D'Israeli  happily  calls 
him,  was  born  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  the  year  1628.  His 
parents  were  the  meanest,  according  to  his  own  expression,  of 
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ftll  families  in  tke  land,  Tbey  \^re  wwkert  in  brass,  or,  in  cowr 
mou  parlance,  tinkera^  whose  profession  bore  to  that  of  a  brau» 
the  same  relation  which  the  cobbler's  does  to  the  shoemaker's.  It 
was  Qot  followed,  however,  by  Banyan's  fath^  as  an  itinerant 
calUQg>  which  leads  Mr.  Southey  to  wonder  why  it  should  havf 
conae  to  be  esteenoed  so  mean.  We  believe  the  reason  to  be  that 
the  tinkers'  craft  is,  in  Great  Britain,  commonly  practised  by 
gypsies;  and  we  surmise  the  probability  that  Banyan's  own 
family,  diough  reclaimed  and  settled,  might  have  sprung  from  thi^ 
caste  of  vagabonds ;  that  they  were  not,  at  all  events,  originally 
English,  would  seem  the  most  natural  explanation  of  younff 
Jobi's  asking  his  father,  whether  be  was  not  of  Jewish  extraction  ? 
(expecting  thereby  to  found  on  the  promises  made  in  the  Ok) 
Testament  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.) 

Of  gipsey  descent  or  otherwise,  Bunyan  was  bred  up  with,  and 
speedily  forgot,  the  slender  proportion  of  schooling  then  acces- 
sible to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  England.  He  was  by  nature  of 
enthusiastic  feelings,  and  so  soon  as  the  subject  of  religion  beg|an 
to  fix  his  attention,  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  agonized  with 
the  retrospect  of  a  misspent  youth.  A  quick  and  powerful  ima- 
gination was  at  work  on  a  tender  conscience ;  for  it  would  appear 
that  his  worst  excesses  fell  far  short  of  that  utter  reprobation 
to  which  he  conceived  them  entitled.  The  young  tinker,  in  the 
wildest  period  of  his  life,  had  never  been  addicted  to  intemperance, 
or  to  unlawful  intercourse  with  women.  He  seems  to  have  wrought 
for  his  family  as  an  honest  and  industrious  maut  and  early  became 
the  affectionate  husband  of  a  deserving  wife.  His  looser  habits, 
in  short,  seem  only  to  have  been  those  which  every  ignorant  and 
careless  young  fellow,  of  the  lowest  ranks,  falls  into  ;  and,  pro- 
bably, profane  swearing,  sabbath-breaking,  and  a  mind  addicted 
to  the  games  and  idle  sports  of  Vanity  Fair,  were  the  most  im- 
portant stains  upon  the  character  of  his  youth:— as  Mr.  Southey 
sums  it  up,  John  Bunyan  had  been  a  blackguard.  Repentance, 
however,  in  proportion  to  the  imaginative  power  of  the  mind 
which  it  agitates,  regards  past  offences  with  a  microscopic  eye ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  ^at  such  an  ardent  spirit,  speaking,  in  his  own 
energetic  language,  of  his  youthful  faults,  should  paint  them  in 
blacker  colours  ^an  the  truth  authorised.  Bunyan  had  practised 
none  of  those  debaucheries  by  which  the  heart  of  the  epicurean  is 
hardened  against  all  feelings  save  those  which  can  tend  to  bis  own 
gratification;  and  if  he  had  lost  the  valuable  time  for  instruction 
afforded  by  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  hours  had  been  given  to 
folly  rather  than  to  vice.  We  ar^  far,  indeed,  from  desiring  to 
treat  these  errors  with  indifference, — they  are  those  veith  which 
crime  almost  always  begins  its  career.     But  it  is  interesting  to 
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dkcoT^  the  exact  amount  of  transgression  for  which  this  strong 
mind  was  afflicted  with  the  deepest  agonies  of  remorse. 

When  it  pleased  heaven  to  awaken  this  remarkable  man  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  iniquitiesi  the  great  civil  war  was  fast  approach- 
ing ; '  die  land  was  burning.'  Tlie  nation  was  divided  at  once  re- 
specting die  best  form  of  government  for  their  protection  on  this 
side  time,  and  the  surest  means  by  which  they  might  obtain  felicity 
hereafter.  Of  John  Bunyan's  politics  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  he  was  enrolled  for  a  short  time  in  the  Parliamentary  army  ; 
— K>f  his  spiritual  experience  he  has  left  an  ample  record,  A  few 
pious  persons,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  were  of  the 
sect  called  Baptists,  and  were  esteemed  by  the  new  convert,  who 
heard  them  talk  of  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  with  joy,  hope, 
and  comfort,  as  a  species  of  saints  whose  confidence  and  serenity 
argued  the  security  of  their  calling  and  election ;  while,  on  his 
own  condition  and  prospects,  he  could  look  only  with  a  sensation 
resembling  despair. 

Such  views,  natural  to  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind, 
upon  the  first  awakeninj^  of  the  feelings  of  conscience,  were 
encouraged  by  the  strict  ideas  of  calvinistic  predestination  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  creed  of  Bunyan's  sectarian  friends. 
He  has  described  at  length  the  wild  tumult  of  his  thoughts^ 
when  endeavouring  to  determine  a  point  which  all  the  school- 
men on  earth  must  be  inadequate  to  solve,  and  in  the  course  of 
this  fearful  state  of  mind  Mr.  Soutbey  traces  the  germ  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  a  species  of  vision  or  waking  reverie  he 
compared  bis  own  anxious  condition  with  the  sanctified  repose  of 
the  members  of  the  little  Baptist  congregation  which  be  had 
joined. 

*  '*  I  saw,"  he  says,  *'  as  if  they  were  on  the  sunny  side  of  some 
high  mountain,  there  refreshing  themselves  with  the  pleasant  beams 
of  the  sun,  while  I  was  shivering  and  shrinking  in  the  cold,  afflicted 
with  frost,  snow  and  dark  clouds.  Methought  also  betwixt  me  and 
them,  I  saw  a  wall  that  did  compass  about  this  mountain;  now 
through  this  wall  my  soul  did  greatly  desire  to  pass  ;  concluding  that 
if  I  could,  I  would  even  go  into  the  very  midst  of  them,  and  there 
also  comfort  myself  with  the  heat  of  their  sun.  About  this  wall  I 
thought  myself  to  go  again  and  again,  still  prying  as  I  went,  to  see  if 
I  covdd  find  some  way  or  passage,  by  which  I  might  enter  therein  ; 
but  none  could  I  find  for  some  time.  At  the  last  I  saw,  as  it  were,  a 
narrow  gap,  like  a  little  doorway  in  the  wall,  through  which  I 
attempted  to  pass.  Now  the  passage  being  very  strait  and  narrow, 
I  made  many  offers  to  get  in,  but  all  in  vain,  even  until  I  was  well 
nigh  quite  beat  out  by  striving  to  get  in.  At  last  with  great  striving, 
methought  I  at  first  did  get  in  my  head ;  and  after  that,  by  a  sideling 
^riviofi  my  shoulders*  and  my  whole  body :  then  was  I  exceeding 
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glad,  went  and  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  was  comforted 
with  the  light  and  heat  of  their  sun.  Now  the  mountain  and  wall,  &c., 
were  thus  made  out  to  me.  The  mountain  signified  the  Chutch  of  the 
living  God  :  the  sun  that  shone  tliereon,  the  comfortable  shining  of 
his  merciful  face  on  them  that  were  within:  the  walU  I  thought,  was 
the  word,  that  did  make  separation  between  the  Christians  and  the 
world ;  and  the  gap  which  was  in  the  wall,  I  thought,  was  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  way  to  God  the  Father.  But  forasmuch  as  the 
passage  was  wonderful  narrow,  even  so  narrow,  that  I  could  not  hut 
with  great  difficulty  enter  in  thereat,  it  shewed  me  that  none  could 
enter  into  life,  but  those  that  were  in  downright  earnest ;  and  unless 
also  they  left  that  wicked  world  behind  them ;  io\  here  was  only  room 
for  body  and  soul,  but  not  for  body  and  soul  and  sin."  ' — ^p.  xix. 

Doubts,  qualms,  fears,  returned  upon  him,  notwithstanding  the 
metaphorical  assurance  which  this  vision  had  conveyed  to  his  mind. 
Whatever  wild  and  wayward  shadow  streamed  across  the  restless 
region  of  his  thoughts,  was  arrested  like  a  suspicious-looking 
person  in  a  besieged  city,  brought  to  account  for  itself,  and 
treated  with  an  attention  which  the  mere  suggestion  of  casual 
fancy  could  hardly  deserve.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  sense  that  the 
human  heart  is  said  in  scripture  to  be  abominably  wicked,  since 
not  only  without  our  will,  but  in  positive  opposition  to  our  best 
exertions,  sinful  suggestions  profane  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest, 
and  foul  emotions  sully  the  heart  of  the  most  pure.  The  wise 
and  well-informed  shrink  with  horror  from  the  phantoms  of  guilt 
which  thus  intrude  themselves,  and  pray  to  heaven  for  strength  to 
enable  them  to  reject  such  pollution  from  their  thoughts,  and  for 
power  to  fix  their  attention  upon  better  objects.  But  the  dark  dread 
of  his  possible  exclusion  from  the  pale  of  the  righteous  rushed  ever 
and  anon  with  such  vivid  force  on  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
Bunyan,  as  to  make  him  accept  for  fatal  arguments  against  him- 
self, the  wildest  and  most  transitory  coinage  of  his  own  fancy, 
while,  to  fill  up  every  pause,  he  was  tortured  by  the  equally  ter- 
rible suspicion  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  mo^t  unpardonable  of 
crimes,  as  an  habitual  doubter  of  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace. 

*  In  an  evil  hour'  (says  Southey)/  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
sophisticated  with  questions  which  should  have  been  left  in  die 
schools  for  those  who  are  unwise  enough  to  employ  themselves  in 
excogitations  of  useless  subtlety  !  Many  are  the  poor  creatures 
whom  such  questions  have  driven  to  despair  and  madness,  and  sui- 
cide ;  and  no  one  ever  more  n^rowly  escaped  from  such  a  catastrophe 
than  Bunyan.' 

In  this  state  of  anxiety  and  agony,  the  victim  of  his  own  in- 
genuity in  self-torment,  unable  to  escape  from  the  idea  that  he 
was  forsaken  of  God, — that  he  was  predestined  to  eternal  repro- 
bation,— that  the  scriptures,  the  source  of  joy  and  comfort  to 

others, 
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others^  were  to  him  only  as  a  roll  like  that  seen  by  Ezekiel,  full  of 
curses  and  denunciations  of  evil — John  Bunyan  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  lay  his  case  open  to  the  teacher  of  the  anabaptist  con- 
gregation— Gifford  by  name,  a  good  man,  we  doubt  not,  but  little 
qualified  to  give  sound  advice  to  such  a  mind  so  tortured.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  among  the  royalists,  and  a  sad  profligate,  and 
was  now  settled  down  into  about  as  wild  an  enthusiastic  as  our 
tinker  himself.  He  advised  his  proselyte  to  receive  no  religious 
conviction  or  calling  as  indisputable,  which  had  not  been  con- 
firmed to  his  individual  self  by  evidence  from  heaven  ! 

Bunyan  had  ere  now  formed  to  himself  an  hypothesis  account- 
ing for  the  blasphemous  thoughts  which  distracted  his  mind,  im- 
puting them,  in  short,  to  the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  devil ; 
and  how  he  clung  to  it  we  may  discover  from  one  striking  passage 
in  Christian's  progress  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

*'  One  thing  I  would  not  let  slip:  I  took  notice  that  now  poor 
Christian  was  so  confounded,  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  voice ; 
and  thus  I  perceived  it ;  just  when  he  was  come  over  against  the 
mouth  of  the  burning  pit,  one  of  the  Wicked  ones  got  behind  him,  and 
stepped  up  softly  to  him,  and  whisperingly  suggested  many  grievous 
blasphemies  to  him,  which  he  verily  thought  had  proceeded  from  his 
own  mind.  This  put  Christian  more  to  it  than  any  thing  that  he  met 
with  before,  even  to  think  that  he  should  now  blaspheme  him  that  he 
loved  so  much  before  :  yet,  if  he  could  have  helped  it,  he  would  not 
have  done  it;  but  he  had  not  the  discretion  either  to  stop  ^his  ears, 
or  to  know  from  whence  these  blasphemies  came.* — p.  83. 
Thus  furnished  with  a  theory  to  account  for  the  black  suggestions 
which  (as  he  says)  he  dared  not  to  utter,  either  with  word  or  pen, 
Bunyan  was  now  taught  by  his  mistaken  pastor  to  look  for  a 
counterbalance  in  the  equally  direct  inspirations  of  heaven.  So 
strong  is  •  the  power  of  the  human  imagination,  that  he  who 
seriously  expects  to  see  miracles,  does  not  long  expect  them  in 
vain.  He  spent  hours  in  debating  whether,  in  the  strength  of 
newly  adopted  faith,  he  should  not  command  the  puddles  on  the 
highway  to  be  dry,  and  the  dry  places  to  be  wet;  and  if  he 
shrun  kfrom  so  presumptuous  an  experiment,  it  was  only  because 
he  had  not  courage  to  think  of  facing  the  despair  which  must 
have  ensued,  if  the  sign,  which  he  would  fain  have  demanded,  had 
had  been  refused  to  his  prayer.  Mr.  Southey  thus  describes  his 
condition,  while  engaged  in  balancing,  the  support  and  comfort 
which  he  received  from  heaven  with  the  discountenance  and 
criminal  suggestions  inspired  by  the  enemy  of  mankind  : — 

*  Shaken  continually  thus  by  the  hot  and  cold  fits  of  a  spiritual 
ague,  his  imagination  was  wrought  to  a  state  of  excitement  in  which 
its  own  shapings  became  vivid  as  realities,  and  affected  him  more 
forcibly  than  impressions  from  the  external  world.    He  heard  sounds 
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M  in  a  dreAmt  and  w  in  a  dream  beld  eonvorsations  wlikli  wave  1^ 
wardly  audible,  though  no  toands  were  uttered,  and  had  all  the 
oonueuon  and  <x)herency  of  an  actual  ^ogue.  Real  they  were 
to  him  in  the  impression  which  the^jr  made,  and  in  their  lasting  ef- 
fect ;  and  even  afterwards,  when  his  soul  was  at  peace,  he  beloved 
them,  in  cool  and  sober  reflection,  to  have  been  more  than  natural 
Some  days  he  was  much  "followed,**  he  says,  by  these  words  erf 
the  Gospel,  *'  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
you !"  He  knew  that  it  was  a  voice  from  within, — and  yet  it  was 
so  articulately  distinct,  so  loud,  and  called,  as  he  says,  so  stoongly 
after  him,  that  once  In  particular,  when  the  words  Simon !  Simon ! 
rung  in  his  ears,  be  verily  thought  some  nan  had  called  to  him 
firom  a  distance  behind,  and  though  it  was  not  his  name,  supposed 
nevertheless  that  it  was  addressed  to  him,  and  looked  round  suddenly 
to  see  by  whowi*  As  this  had  been  the  loudest,  so  it  was  the  last 
time  that  the  call  sounded  in  his  ears ;  and  he  imputes  it  to  his 
ignorance  and  foolishness  at  that  time,  that  he  knew  not  the  reason 
of  it ;  for  soon,  he  says,  he  was  feelingly  convinced  that  it  was  sent 
from  heaven,  as  an  alarm,  for  him  to  provide  against  the  conuDg 
storm, — a  storm  which  **  bandied  him  twenty  times  worse  than  aU 
be  had  met  with  before."  '-—p.  xxv^ 

The  hideous  apprehensions  of  unpardonable  crimes  committed, 
and  eternal  Judgment  incurred,  were  from  time  to  time  dispelled 
by  texts  and  promises  of  scripture,  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  the 
sufferer  with  a  force  so  totally  irresistible,  as,  to  him  at  least,  had 
the  appearance  of  undoubted  inspiration ;  and  in  these  violent 
alternations  of  mood  passed  nearly  three  years  of  Bunyan's  life. 
He  attained  at  lengm  a*  more  tranquil  state  of  spirit  from  the 
practice  which  he  finally  adopted^  of  reading  over  his  Bible  with 
the  utmost  care  and  attention,  observing  how  the  different  pas- 
sages bore  upon  and  expl&ined  each  other ;  and^  to  use  his  own 
expression,  '  with  careful  heart  and  watchful  eye,  with  great 
fearfiilness  to  turn  over  ever^  leaf^  and  with  much  diligence, 
mixed  with  trembling,  to  consider  every  sentence  with  its  natural 
force  and  latitude.'  The  result  of  this  minute  and  systematic 
investigation  of  the  scriptures  could  not  but  have  had  a  tranquil- 
lizing and  composing  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  man,  whos6  sum  of 
guilt  consisted  rather  in  the  involuntary  intrusion  of  wicked 
thoughts,  than  in  the  breaking  of  any  known  laws  or  desertion  of 
any  acknowledged  duty ;  for  his  youthful  sins  of  ignorance  had 
been  long  ere  now  renounced.  He  now  looked  upon  the  gospel 
system  with  more  comprehensive  views  — '  he  saw  that  it  was 
good;'  and  although  he  retained  highly  enthusiastic  opinions 
concerning  the  earlier  part  of  his  religious  career^  the  same 
doubts  and  difficulties  do  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  his  more 
advanced  or  his  closing  life. 

Mr. 
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Mr,  Scotti  ^  former  editor  of  the  Pilgrim's  ProgreiSi  thoughl; 
it  not  advisiible  to  dwell  upon  the  fanaticism  which  cbaracterisei 
the  first  part  of  Banyan's  religious  life ;  Mr.  Soutbej,  on  the  con* 
trary,  is  of  opinion  that 

*  His  character  would  be  imperfectly  understood,  and  could  not 
be  justly  appreciated,  if  this  part  of  his  history  were  kept  out  pf 
aight.  To  respect  him  as  he  deserves,  to  admire  him  as  he  ought  to 
be  admired,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  informed  not  only  of 
the  coarseness  and  brutality  of  his  youth,  but  of  the  extreme  igno- 
rance out  of  which  he  worked  his  way,  and  the  stage  of  burning 
enthusiasm  through  which  he  passed, — ^a  passage  not  less  terrible 
than  that  of  his  own  Pilgrim  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.' 
*— p.  xiv. 

We  are  much  of  the  opinion  thus  forcibly  expressed.  The 
history  of  a  man  so  distinguished  by  natural  talents  as  Bunyan  is 
connected  with  that  of  his  age,  nor  can  we  so  well  conceive  the 
dangers  of  fanaticism,  as  when  we  behold  the  struggles  of  so  pure 
and  so  powerful  a  spirit  involved  in  its  toils,  it  may  be  easily 
supposea  that  of  those  around  him  there  were  many  who  fell  into 
the  same  temptations,  and  struggled  with  them  in  vain ;  and  that  in 
not  a  few  instances  the  doctrine  which  summoned  all  men  to  the 
exercise  of  the  private  judgment,  as  it  was  called,  led  the  way  to 
the  wildest,  most  blasphemous,  and  most  fatal  excesses,  Don 
Quixote's  balsam  was  not  a  more  perilous  medicine. 

Of  this  Southey  gives  one  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
man  who,  having  the  merit  of  being  amongst  the  first  whose  con- 
versation called  Bunyan  to  a  sense  of  religion,  was  himself  so 
unable  to  endure  the  illumination  of  which  he  conveyed  the  earliest 
spark  to  so  notable  a  person^  that  he  became  a  Ranter,  and  wal- 
lowed in  the  foulest  vice,  as  one  who  imagined  himself  secure 
of  his  election,  and  whom  consequently  the  grossest  sin  could 
not  debar  firom  predestined  happiness.  This  unfortunate  man 
loved  to  tell  Bunyan  that  he  nad  run  through  all  religions, 
and,  in  his  persuasion,  had  fallen  upon  the  right  way  at  last, 
a  way,  namely,  which,  in  assuring  to  him  an  unalienable  right 
to  heaven,  freed  him  from  observing  any  limits  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  passions  during  the  time  he  remained  on  earth.  Another 
instance  of  the  moral  danger  of  indulging  such  reveries  as  wrecked 
the  peace  of  Bunyan  for  three  years,  diough,  fortunately,  they 
were  unable  either  to  corrupt  his  heart  or  to  unsettle  his  reason, 
was  seen  in  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Lawrence  Claxton  by  name, 
whose  rare  treatise,  containing  the  impudent  avowal  of  his  vicious 
life,  lies  now  before  us,  and  is  so  apposite  to  the  subject,  as  to 
claim  some  notice.  This  person  was  prevailed  upon,  so  late  as 
1660,  at  the  instigation,  he  says,  '  of  a  man  of  no  mean  parts  or 
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parentage  in  this  Reason's  Kingdom^  who  had  much  importuned 
him  to  that  effect,  to  publish  the  various  leadings  forth  of  his 
spirit  through  each  dispensation,  from  the  year  1630  to  the  year 
1660;'  in  order  that,  as  Mr.  Claxton  expresses  it,* 'he  might 
appear  stripped  stark  naked  of  his  former  formal  righteousness 
and  professed  wickedness,  and  instead  thereof  clothed  with  inno- 
cency  of  life,  perfect  assurance,  and  sight  for  discerning  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Revelation.'  Our  limits  as  well  as  our  inclinations 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  more  than  a  very  general 
analysis.  Some  of  Claxton's  debaucheries  are  too  coarse  and 
indecent  to  permit  them  being  more  than  indicated.  Yet  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  trace  the  career  of  a  man,  who  started  under 
a  vague  apprehension  of  an  extreme  tenderness  of  conscience, 
afflicted  *  with  the  toleration  of  Maypole  dancing  and  rioting/ 
and  ascended  from  one  flight  to  anodier  till  he  became  in  prin- 
ciple a  materialist,  almost  an  atheist,  and  in  practice  a  coai^e 
and  profligate  latitudinarian. 

His  reformation  commenced  with  an  abhorrence  to  railed  altars, 
the  Common  Prayer-Book,  and  the  '  Practice  of  Piety,'  together 
with  an  envy  of  those  of  his  own  sentiments  who  exercised  with 
credit  a  gift  of  extemporary  prayer.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  pres- 
byterian  puritan.  His  next  quarrel  was  vrith  die  presbyterians 
themselves,  whose  system,  he  now  perceived,  differed  only  from 
the  episcopal  in  a  few  insignificant  rites  and  ceremonies.  He 
also  was,  or  affected  to  be,  displeased  with  their  eagerness  in 
pressing  on  the  civil  war.  He  therefore  left  them  for  the  Inde- 
pendents, and,  attaching  himself  particularly  to  one  Dr.  Crisp, 
became  an  antinomian  or  express  disciple  of  those  who  protested 
against  being  still  considered  as  under  the  law  of  the  decalogue. 
Presently,  however,  Lawrence  Claxton  discovered  that,  as  he 
phrases  it,  he  was  still  burning  bricks  in  Egypt,  and  had  not 
as  yet  come  within  view  of  that  uncircumscribed  liberty  of  con- 
science which  it  was  his  aim  to  obtain.  Hereupon  he  took  to 
the  pulpit,  where,  if  his  own  word  can  be  taken,  he  turned  out 
not  inferior  to  any  preacher  of  that  time.  By-and-bye  he  was 
put  in  possession  of  a  parish  named  Pulem,  with  a  pension  of 
forty  shillings  weekly ;  m  which  position,  as  he  expresses  him- 
self, he  thought  himself  very  gallantly  provided  for ;  *  so  that,' 

*  This  rare  tract  is  termed  at  length,  *  The  Lost  Sheep  Found ;  or,  the  Prodigal 
returned  to  his  Father's  House,  after  many  a  sad  and  weary  Journey  through  many 
religious  Coimtries.  Where  now,  notwithstanding  all  his  former  Transgressions  and 
Breach  of  his  Father's  Commands,  he  is  received  in  all  eternal  Favours,  and  aU  the 
righteous  and  wicked  Men  that  he  hath  left  behind  reserved  for  eternal  tdsrc^.  As 
also  every  Church  or  Dispensation  may  read  in  his  Travels  their  portion  after  tins 
Life.  By  Lawrence  Claxton,  the  only  true  converted  Messenger  of  Jesus  Chrisi, 
Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth.    London^  printed  for  the  Author,  1660.' 
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says  he,  '  I  thought  I  was  in  heaven  upon  earth,  judging  the 
priests  had  a  brave  time  in  this  world  to  have  a  house  built  for 
them,  and  means  provided  for  them  to  tell  the  people  stories  of 
other  men's  works/  But  from  this  paradise  he  was  removed  in 
about  half  a  year — ^by  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  as  he 
insinuates,  who  called  him  sheep-stealer,  for  robbing  them  of 
their  flocks  by  his  superior  gifts.  His  character  had  probably 
overtaken  him,  for  his  congregation  and  he  parted  with  contempt 
on  both  sides. 

The  fifth  stage  of  his  history  exhibits  Claxton  as  leading  a 
rambling,  unsettled  life,  in  the  course  of  which  he  commenced 
Dipper,  or  Anabaptist.  He  resided  at  Robert  Marchant's,  who 
had  four  daughters,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  the  hand- 
somest for  his  wife  or  concubine.  Claxton  was  now  apprehended 
by  parliament;  but  after  remainmg  in  custody  six  months,  it 
appears  he  formally  renounced  the  practice  of  dipping,  and  by 
this  sacrifice  of  his  opinions  procured  his  liberty. 

Sixthly,    he  joined  a  society  of  people,  called  Seekers,  who 

worshipped  only  by  prayer  and  preaching ;  in  which  new  character 

be  sent  out  a  book,  having  something  in  the  title  analogous  to  the 

celebrated  work  of  Bunyan,  to  wit,  *  The  Pilgrimage  of  Saints, 

by  Church   cast  out,   in  Christ  found  seeking   truth.'      *  This 

being,'  he  says,  '  a  suitable  piece  of  work  in  these  days,  wounded 

the  churchers.'     At  length  this  unhappy  man  came  the  length  of 

affirming,  that  it  was  thought  and  not  action  which  constituted 

guilt,  and  therefore  if  one  practised  any  unlawful  act  under  the 

belief  that  it  was  no  sin,  to  him  it  became  pure  and  lawful.     He 

was  now  what  was  called  a  Ranter^  and  chief  of  a  company  who 

professed  and  practised,  always  under  an  afiectation  of  religion, 

the  grossest  inmiorality ;  they  had  attained,  they  thought,  in  this 

outrageous  license,  the  true  privilege  of  enlightened  minds.     The 

ground  of  Claxton's  faith  at  this  period  was,  that  all  things  being 

created  originally  good,  nothing  was  evil  but  as  the  opinion  of 

men  made  it  so ;  under  which  belief  he  apprehended  there  was  no 

such  thing  as  a  theft,  a  cheat,  or  a  lie,  and  accordingly  (murder 

excepted)  this  precious  proselyte  broke  the  law  in  every  respect 

without  scruple.     If  the  least  doubt  entered  his  mind  he  washed 

it  away,  he  tells  us,  with  a  cup  of  wine.     In  London,  with  his 

female  associates,  he  spent  his  time  in  feasting  and  drinking,  *  so 

that  taverns  I  called  the  house  of  God,  the  drawers  ministers,  and 

sack  divinity.'     This  extravagant  conduct  once  more  scandalized 

and  offended  the  parliament,  especially  the  Presbyterians ;  Claxton 

was  again  taken  into  custody,  and  at  length  formally  banished 

from  the  British  islands. 

He  escaped,  however,  and  forthwidi  endeavoured  to  conceal 

himself 
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himself  utider  another  species  of  imposture, — he  aspired  to  the  art 
of  magic,  and  having  found,  as  he  says,— 

*  some  of  Dr.  Ward's  and  Woolerd's  manuscripts,  I  improved  mj 
genius  to  fetch  back  goods  that  were  stolen— yea,  to  raise  spirits,  and 
fetch  treasure  out  of  the  earth.  However,  miseries  I  gained,  and  was 
up  and  down  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  man ;  and  therefore  have 
several  times  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  the  devil,  that  I  might  see 
what  like  he  was,  but  all  in  vain ;  so  that  I  judged  all  was  a  lie«  and 
that  there  was  no  devil  at  all,  nor,  indeed,  no  Gbd  neither^  save  one. 
Nature.' 

Our  philosopher^  in  short,  had  now  found  out  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  contradictory,  diat  the  world  was  eternal,  and  arrived 
at  the  point  of  believing  neither  in  revdation,  redemption,  or 
resurrection*  To  this  dreadful  result  was  he  conducted  by 
the  bewildered  principles  of  his  metaphysical  thedogy,  though 
he  does  not  stop  there  any  more  than  at  any  former  stage  of  hii 
deluded  journey,  but  settles  in  becoming  a  follower  of  the  prophet 
Reeves,  and,  as  he  has  the  audacity  to  call  himself,  '  the  only 
true  converted  messenger  of  the  Deity/  Such  were  the  effects  oa 
different  men  of  the  then  prevailing  audacity  of  Canaticism.  The 
same  course  of  study  which  all  but  fixed  Bunyan  in  religioos 
despair,  hurried  into  profligacy  and  atheism  the  less  favoiurably 
constituted  mind  of  Claxton* 

The  religious  terrors  of  Bunyan  had  been  considerably  checked 
by  his  constant  course  of  scriptural  study ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  owed  much  to  a  new  occupation,  which  neces- 
sarily fixed  his  attention  upon  the  minds  of  odiers,  instead 
of  permitting  him  to  indulge  in  his  own  reveries*  His  habitual 
serious  habits  and  undenied  purity  of  life  had  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  a  mem* 
ber,  who  passed  a  resolution,  after  the  death  of  their  paator, 
Gifford,  that  some  of  the  brethren,  {one  <U  a  timef  as  is  not 
injudiciously  provided,)  to  whom  the  Lord  may  have  given 
a  gift,  and  among  others  John  Bunyan,  be  called  forth  to  speak 
a  word  or  two  for  mutual  edification.  Full  of  scriptural  thoughts 
and  language,  and  having  the  Scriptures  themselves  at  command) 
the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was,  nevertheless,  totally 
void  of  that  confidence  which  made  so  many  in  diose  days  rush 
per  scdtum  on  the  task  of  the  preacher*  He  laboured  painfolly 
that  he  might  speak  persuasively.  His  attention  to  his  new 
duties  seems,  in  some  degree,  to  have  relieved  his  own  dubious 
state  of  mind ;  yet  he  flinched  not  from  the  task  of  preaching  the 
same  severely  Calvinistio  doctrine  under  the  strictness  of  which 
he  himself  still  groaned  internally.  Tha  following  are  his  own 
remarkable  expressions  t-« 

♦  **This 
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'  '<  This  part  of  my  work,"  wfs  hrn^ '« I  fiilfillad  with  great  sense; 
for  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  guilt  for  mj  transgrestions,  lay  heavy 
upon  my  conscience.  I  preached  what  I  felt, — what  I  smartingly  did 
feel, — even  that  under  ndiich  my  poor  soul  did  groan  and  tremble  to 
astonishment.  Indeed,  I  have  been  as  one  sent  to  them  from  the 
dead.  I  went  mjjrself  in  chains  to  preach  to  them  in  chains ;  and 
carried  that  fire  m  my  own  conscience  that  I  persuaded  them  to  be 
aware  of.  I  can  truly  say,  that  when  I  have  been  to  preach,  I  have 
gone  full  of  guilt  and  terror  even  to  the  pulpit  door,  and  there  it  hath 
been  taken  off,  and  I  have  been  at  liberty  in  my  mind  until  I  have 
done  my  work ;  and  then  immediately,  even  before  1  could  get  down 
the  pulpit  stairs,  I  hare  been  as  bad  as  I  was  before.  Yet  Ood  carried 
me  <m,  but  surely  with  a  strong  hand  \  for  neither  gldlt  nor  hell  could 
take  me  off  my  work."  '*— p»  xlviii. 

Besides  his  preaching,  tn  which  he  seems  now  to  have  acted  as 
a  kind  of  volunteer  auxiliary  to  one  John  Burton,  he  was  also 
engaged  in  religious  controversy,  and  that  with  the  then  frantic 
Quakers,  who,  thanks  to  time  and  toleration,  have  now  settled 
down  into  the  gentlest  and  mildest  of  religionists.  Bunyan 
accused  the  Quakers  of  denying  some  of  the  most  essential  doc-* 
trtnes  of  Christianity;  and  Edward  Burroughs,  his  antagonist, 
objected  to  our  autboff  his  taking  reward  for  his  services,  and 
going  shares  with  his  principal,  Burton,  in  1501.,  which  he 
affirms  was  received  as  that  pastor's  yearly  salary.  To  this  charge 
Bunyan  returned  an  explicit  denial,  alleging  that  he  wrought  with 
his  hands  for  his  daily  living,  and  for  that  of  his  family,  and 
solemnly  affirming  that  he  distributed  the  knowledge  which  Qod 
had  given  him  freely,  and  not  for  filthy  lucre's  sake. 

The  quakers  could  only  attack  his  principles  and  his  character ; 
but  the  persecuting  spirit  which  had,  by  a  not  unnatural  re** 
action,  taken  possession  for  a  time  of  the  government,  imposed 
direct  personal  and  penal  consequences  for  nonconformity.  Con- 
siderable efforts  were  made  after  the  restoration  for  the  suppres* 
sion  of  these  sectaries,  who  were  held  as  the  principal  cause  of 
the  late  civil  war,  and  of  the  death  of  Charles  1.  John  Bunyan 
was  cited  before  the  justices  as  a  person  in  the  habit  of  going  about 
preaching,  although  the  charge  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
mingled  with  any  specific  impeachment  of  his  political  or  religious 
opinions.  He  refused  to  find  security  to  abstam  from  his  itinerant 
ministry,  and  he  was,  of  course,  sent  to  prison,  resigned  and  con-< 
tented  with  his  captivity,  so-^'  it  might  be  the  awakening  of  the 
saints  in  the  countiy,  or  otherwise  serve  the  cause  of  vital  religion.' 
The  fruit  of  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God  was  probably  a  state 
of  peace  of  mind  and  contentment,  such  as  in  his  lifetime  he  had 
not  hitherto  ei^yed. 

This  persecution  was  no  suddea  stom^  which  was  to  po«r  forth 
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its  violence  and  then  be  hushed  to  rest.  Bunyap  dwelt  no  less 
than  twelve  years  in  Bedford  gaol  rather  than  surrender  the  liberty 
of  preaching,  which  he  considered  as  his  birth-right ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  employed  his  leisure  during  this  seclusion  con- 
stitutes his  great  distinction  as  a  benefactor  to  the  Christian 
world;  this  he  has  expressed  himself,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
his  memorable  work : — '  As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of 
this  world  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place  where  there  was  a  den, 
where  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep ;  and  as  I  slept  I  dreamed  a  dream.' 
The  allegorical  den  is  on  the  margin  explained  to  be  the  prison 
where  the  author  sustained  so  many  years*  confinement 

It  is  true,  Bunyan's  captivity  was  neither  rigorous  nor  conti- 
nued. He  was,  indeed,  deprived  of  the  power  of  working^at  his 
usual  occupation  of  a  tinker;  '  He  was  as  effectually  taken  away 
from  his  pots  and  kettles,'  says  one  of  his  former  biographers,  '  as 
the  Apostles  were  from  mending  their  nets ; '  but  he  learned  to 
make  tagged  thread  laces,  and  thus  supported  his  family  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  The  gaoler  of  Bedford  was  a  '  gentle  pro- 
vost,' and  at  length  he  indulged  his  respected  prisoner  with  all, 
and  more  than  all,  the  liberty  which  he  could  grant  with  safety  to 
himself.  John  Bunyan  was  suffered  to  go  abroad  at  pleasure, 
visited  the  various  assemblies  of  his  sect,  and  was  actually  chosen 
pastor  of  the  anabaptist  congregation  in  the  town.  He  accepted 
theibffice,  and  being  thus  only  a  prisoner  on  parole,  he  appears 
to  have  been  able  to  exercise  its  duties  freely  and  usefully — ^for  as 
it  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Southey— '  the  fever  of  his  enthusiasm 
had  spent  itself;  the  asperity  of  his  opinions  had  softened  as 
his  mind  enlarged.' 

About  sixteen  years  before  his  death,  in  l67^,  he  was  at 
length  released  entirely  from  a  confinement  which,  for  at  least 
five  years,  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  nominal.  After  this 
his  life  passed  smoothly.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  stood  very 
high,  even  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  chapels  were  crowded  to 
overflowing  when  his  appearance  was  expected.  A  chapel  was 
built  for  him  near  Bedford,  and  he  often  frequented  another  at  a 
place  called  Bentick,  where  the  pulpit  which  he  used  is  still  pre- 
served with  pious  care.  We  cannot  see  in  the  sermons  which 
Bunyan  has  left  any  strong  marks  of  the  genius  which  he  really 
possessed,  but  the  fashion  of  them  is  strange  to  the  present  day. 
His  elocution  must  have  been  warm  and  fervent;  and  he  himself 
even  distrusted  the  degree  of  applause  which  he  excited. 

*  One  day  when  he  had  preached  "  with  peculiar  warmth  and 
enlargement,"  some  of  his  hiends  came  to  shake  hands  with  him 
after  the  service,  and  observed  to  him  what  "  a  sweet  sermon**  he 
had  delivered.    '^  Aye !''  he  replied,  *'  you  need  not  remind  me  of 

that; 
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-that ;  for  the  Devil  told  me  of  it  before  I  was  out  of  the  pulpit."    This 
anecdote  authenticates  itself.' 

He  died  at  no  very  late  period  of  life,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  labour  of  friendship.  He  had  undertaken  a  journey 
to  prevail  upon  a  friend  not  to  disinherit  his  son ;  caught  cold 
in  returning  to  London,  and  was  carried  off  by  a  fever.  His 
epitaph  is  in  these  words  : — 

•Mr.  John  Bunyan,  Author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ob.  12  Aug. 
1688,  set.  «0. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  now  is  finished, 
And  death  has  laid  him  in  his  earthly  bed.' 

Of  the  first  appearance  of  this  celebrated  parable^  Mr,  Southey's 
diligence  has  preserved  the  following  notices : — 

•It  is  not  known  in  what  year  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  first 
published,  no  copy  of  the  first  edition  having  as  yet  been  discovered : 
the  second  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  is  **  with  additions,"  and  its 
date  is  1678:  but  as  the  book  is  known  to  have  been  written  during 
Bunyan's  imprisonment,  which  terminated  in  1678,  it  was  probably 
published  before  his  release,  or  at  latest  immediately  after  it.  The 
earMest  with  which  Mr.  Major  has  been  able  to  supply  me,  either  by 
means  of  liis  own  diligent  inquiries,  or  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  is 
that  "  eighth  e-di-ti-on"  so  humorously  introduced  by  Gay,  and 
printed, — not  for  Ni-cho-las  Bod-ding-ton,  but  for  Nathanael  Ponder, 
at  the  Peacock  in  the  Poultrey,  near  the  Church,  1682;  for  ^om. 
also  the  ninth  was  published  in  1684,  and  the  tenth  in  1685.  All 
these  no  doubt  were  large  impressions.' 

When  the  astonishing  success  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  had 
raised  a  swarm  of  imitators,  the  author  himself,  according  to 
the  frequent  fashion  of  the  world,  was  accused  of  plagiarism^ 
to  which  he  made  an  indignant  reply,  in  what  he  considered  as 
verses,  prefixed  to  his  '  Holy  War.' 

*  Some  say  the  Pilerim's  Progress  is  not  mine. 

Insinuating  as  if  I  would  shme 

In  name  and  fame  by  the  worth  of  another, 

Like  some  made  rich  by  robbing  of  their  brother ; 

Or  that  so  fond  1  am  of  being  Sire, 

ril  father  bastards  ;  or  if  need  require, 

ril  tell  a  lye  in  print,  to  get  applause. — 

I  scorn  it;  John  such  dirt-heap  never  was 

Since  God  converted  him.     Let  this  suffice 

To  shew  why  I  my  Pilgrim  patronize. 

It  came  from  mine  own  heart,  so  to  my  head, 

And  thence  into  my  fingers  trickled ; 

Then  to  my  pen,  from  whence  imraediately 

On  paper  I  did  dribble  it  daintily.* — p.  Ixxxix. 
Mr.  Soathey  has  carefully  examined  this  charge  of  supposed 
VOL.  xLiii.  NO.  Lxxxvi.        2 1  imitation. 
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imitation^  in  which  so  much  rests  upon  the  v&y  simplicity  <^  die 
conception  of  the  story^  and  has  successfully  shown  that  the  tiidLer 
of  Elstow  could  not  have  profited  by  one  or  two  allegories  in  the 
French  and  Flemish  languages — works  which  he  could  have  had 
hardly  a  chance  to  meet  with  ;  which,  if  thrown  in  his  way,  be 
could  not  have  read ;  and,  finally,  which,  if  he  bad  read  them, 
could  scarcely  have  supplied  him  with  a  single  hint.     Mr.  Southcy) 
however,  has  not  mentioned  a  work  in  £nglisb»  of  Buqyaa'9  own 
time,  and  from  which,  certainly,  the  general  notion  of  his  allegory 
might  have  been  taken.     The  work  we  allude  to  is  now  before 
us,  entitled  *  The  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  written  to  a  friend  by 
Symon  Patrick,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough ;' — the  same  learped 
person,   well  known   by  his   theological   writings,   and   succ^ 
sively  bishop  of  Chichester  and  Ely.      This   worthy  man's  in- 
scription   is   dated    the    14th   of  December^    l67^;    and   Mn 
Southey's  widest  conjecture  will  hardly  allow  an  earlier  date  for 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  1672  being  the  very  year  in  which 
he  was  enlarged  from  prison.      The  language  of  Dr.  Patrick, 
in  addressing  his  friend,  excludes  th^  possibility  of  his  haviiig 
borrowed  from  John  Bunyan's  celebrated  work.     He  apologiies 
for  sending  to  his  acquaintance  one  in  the  old  fashioned  dress  of 
a  pilgrim ;  and  says  he  found  among  the  works  of  a  late  writer. 
Baker's  Sancta  Sophia,  a  short  discourse,  under  the  name  of 
a  Parable  of  a  Pilgrim ;   ^  which  was  so  agreeable  to  the  portion 
of  fancy  he  was  endowed  with,  that  he  presently  thought  that  a 
work  of  this  nature  would  be  very  grateful  to  his  friend  also.^     It 
appears  that  the  Parable  of  a  Pilgrim,  so  sketched  by  Dr.  Patrick, 
remained  for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  the  private  friend  for 
whom  it  was  drawn  up,  until^  it  being  supposed  by  others  that 
the  work  might  be  of  general  utility,  it  was  at  length  published  in 
1678.     Before  that  year  the  first  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
had  unquestionably  made  its  appearance ;  but  we  equally  acquit 
the  dean  of  Peterborough  and  the  tinker  of  Ebtow  from  copying 
a  thought  or  idea  from  each  other.      If  Dr.  Patrick  had  seen  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  he  would,  probably,  in  the  pride  of  academic 
learning,  have  scorned  to  adopt  it  as  a  model ;  but,  at  all  events, 
as  a  man  of  worth,  he  would  never  have  denied  the  obligation  if 
he  had  incurred  one.     John  Bunyan,  on  his  part,  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  scorned,  '  with  his  very  heels,'  to  borrow  anything 
from  a  dean ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  he  would  haye  cut  his 
hand  oft*  rather  than  written  the  introductoi^  verses  we   have 
quoted,  had  not  his  Pilgrim  been  entirely  his  own. 

Indeed,  whosoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  two 
works  which,  turning  upon  nearly  the  aame  aUegory,  and  bearing 
very  »milac  titled^  came  into  existence  ujL  or  aboujt  th^  tery 
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««iie  time,  will  plainly  see  Aeir  tottl  diwimilarity.  Bunyan's  is 
a  close  and  continued  allegory,  in  which  the  metaphorical  fiction 
is  sustained  with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  real  story.  In  Dr. 
Patrick's  the  saoK  plan  is  generally  announced  as  arising  from 
the  earnest  longing  of  a  traveller,  whom  he  calls  Philotl^us  or 
Theophilus,  whose  desires  are  fixed  on  journeying  to  Jerusalem 
as  a  pilgrim.  After  much  distressing  uncertainty,  caused  by  the 
contentions  of  pretended  guides,  who  recommend  different  routes, 
be  is  at  length  recommended  to  a  safe  and  intelligent  one. 
Theophilus  hastens  to  put  himself  under  his  pilotage,  and  the 
good  man  gives  forth  his  instructions  for  the  way,  and  in  abun* 
dant  detail,  so  that  all  the  dangers  of  error  and  indifierent  com- 
pany  may  be  securely  avoided  ;  but  in  all  this,  very  little  care  is 
taken  even  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  the  allegory — in  a  word, 
jou  have,  almost  in  plain  terms,  the  moral  and  religious  precepts 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  actual  course  of  a  moral  and  religious 
life.  The  pilgrim,  indeed,  sets  out  upon  his  journey,  but  it  is  only 
in  order  again  to  meet  with  bis  guide,  who  launches  further  into 
whole  chapters  of  instructions,  with  scarcely  a  reply  from  the 
passive  pupil.  Il  ia  needless  to  point  out  the  extreme  difi'erence 
between  this  strain  of  continued  didactics,  rather  encumbered  than 
enlivened  by  a  starting  metaphor,  which,  geoerally  quite  lost 
aight  of,  the  author  recollects  every  now  and  then,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent,— and  the  thoroughly  life-like  manner  in  whic4i  John  IWnyan 
puts  the  adventures  of  bis  pilgrim  before  us.  Two  circumstances 
skme  strike  us  as  trenching  somewhat  on  the  manner  of  him  of 
Elslow  3  the  one  is  where  the  guide  awakens  some  sluggish  pil- 
grims, whom  he  finds  sleeping  by  the  way ;  ♦  the  other,  is  where 
their  way  is  crossed  by  two  horsemen,  who  insist  upon  assuming 
the  office  of  guide.  *  The  one  is  a  pleasing  talker,  excellent  com- 
(>8ny  by  reason  of  his  pleasant  humour,  and  of  a  carriage  very 
pleasant  and  inviting.  But  they  observed  he  had  a  sword  by  his 
aide^  and  a  pair  of  pistols  before  him,  together  with  another  in- 
strument hanging  at  his  belt,  which  was  formed  for  pulling  out  of 
^es.'  ^f  The  pilgrims  suspected  this  well-armed  cavalier  to  be 
oae  of  thai  brood  wbo  will  force  others  into  their  own  path,  and 
then  put  oat  their  eyes  ia  case  they  should  forsake  it.  They  have 
not  §^t  rid  of  theif  dangerous  companioQ,  by  whom  the  Romish 
church  H  imticated,  whe*  they  are  accosted  by  a  aum  of  a  quite 
syfiireiit  shape  and  kuMour,  ^  more  sad  and  melancholy,  more 
rode,  asd  of  a  heavier  vrit  also,  who  crossed  their  way  on  the 
right-^hand.'  He  abo  (representing,  doubtless,  the  Presbyterians 
Of  Sectaries)  pressed  them  with  eagerness  to  accept  his  guidance, 
2iMkd  did  little  less  than  menace  them  with  total  destruction  if  they 
*  Parable  of  the  Filgrim,  chapter  zzx.  f  IMem,  dtttptei  ixut. 
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sliould  reject  it.  A  dagger  tnd  a  pocket-pbtol,  though  less 
openly  and  ostentatiously  disposed  than  the  aims  of  tiie  fiist 
cavalier,  seem  ready  for  the  same  purposes ;  and  he,  therefore, 
is  repulsed,  as  well  as  his  neighbour.  These  are  the  only  pas- 
sages in  which  the  church  dignitary  might  be  thought  to  have 
caught  for  a  moment  the  spirit  of  the  tinker  of  Bedford.  Through 
the  rest  of  his  parable,  which  fills  a  well-sized  quarto  volume,  the 
dean  no  doubt  evioc^s  considerable  learning,  but,  compared  to 
Bunyan,  may  rank  with  the  dullest  of  all  possible  doctors ;  *  a 
worthy  neighbour,  indeed,  and  a  marvellous  good  bowler, — but 
for  Alexander,  you  see  how  'tis.'  Yet  Dr.  Patrick  had  the 
applause  of  his  own  time.  The  first  edition  of  his  Parable  ap- 
peared, as  has  been  mentioned,  in  1678 ;  and  the  nxih^  which 
now  lies  before  us,  is  dated  1687.* 

Mr.  Southey  introduces  the  following  just  eulogium  on  our 
classic  of  the  common  people : — 

•  Bunyan  was  confident  in  his  own  powers  of  expression;  he  says, 

__ — : thine  only  way 

Before  them  all,  is  to  say  out  thy  say 

In  thine  own  native  language,  which  no  man 

Now  useth,  nor  with  ease  dissemble  can. 

And  he  might  well  be  confident  in  it.  His  is  a  homespun  style, 
not  a  manufactured  one :  and  what  a  difference  is  there  between  its 
homeliness,  and  the  flippant  vulgarity  of  the  Roger  UEstrange  and 
Tom  Brown  school !  If  it  is  not  a  well  of  English  undefikd  to 
which  the  poet  as  well  as  the  philologist  must  repair,  if  they  would 
drink  of  the  living  waters,  it  is  a  clear  stream  of  current  English,— 
the  vernacular  speech  of  his  age,  sometimes  indeed  in  its  rustici^ 
and  coarseness,  but  always  in  its  plainness  and  its  strength.  To  this 
natural  style  Bunyan  is  in  some  degree  beholden  iov  his  general 
popularity ; — ^his  language  is  every  where  level  to  the  most  ignorant 
reader,  and  to  the  meanest  capacity :  there  is  a  homely  reality  about 
it ;  a  nursery  tale  is  not  more  intelligible,  in  its  manner  of  narration, 
to  a  child.  Another  cause  of  his  popularity  is,  that  he  taxes  the 
imagination  as  little  as  the  understanding.  The  vividness  of  his 
own,  which,  as  his  history  shows,  sometimes  could  not  distingmsh 
ideal  impressions  from  actual  ones,  occasioned  this.  He  saw  the 
things  of  which  he  was  writing,  as  distinctly  with  his  mind's  eye  as 
if  they  were  indeed  passing  before  him  in  a  dream.  And  the  reader 
perhaps  sees  them  more  satisfactorily  to  himself,  because  the  ontline 
only  of  the  picture  is  presented  to  him,  and  the  author  having  ma^ 
no  attempt  to  fill  up  the  details,  every  reader  supi^s  them  aocordii^ 

*  The  Poet  Laureate  may,  fkerhaps,  like  to  hear  that  Dr.  Patrick  inArodaoef  into 
his  parable  a  very  tolerable  edition  of  that  le^nd  of  the  roasted  fowls  recalled  to  Ut 
by  St  James  of  ComposteUa,  of  which  ha  himself  has  recently  given  us  so  W^l 
and  amnging  a  metrical  version. 
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to  the  measure  and  scope  of  his  own  intellectual  ahd  imaginative 
powers.' — ^pp.  Ixzxviii,  Ixxxix. 

It  may  be  added,  to  these  judicious  remarks,  that  the  most 
pleasing  occupation  of  the  fine  arts  being  to  awaken  and  excite 
the  imagination,  sketches  in  drawing,  simple  melodies  in  music, 
a  bold,  decisive,  but  light-touched  strain  of  poetry  or  narrative 
in  literaiy  composition,  (like  what  is  called  in  the  green-room  the 
touch  and  go  method  of  actmg,)  will  always  be  more  likely  to  gain 
extensive  popularity  than  any  more  highly-wrought  performance, 
"which  aspires  to  afford  the  mind  no  exercise  save  that  of  admira- 
tion, which  pretends  at  once  to  rouse  curiosity  by  the  outline, 
and  to  satiate  it  by  distinct,  accurate  circumstantiality  of  detail. 
To  understand  this,  we  need  only  remember  having  been  the 
visiter  of  some  celebrated  scene  of  natural  beauty,  under  the 
close  guardianship  of  a  pragmatical  guide,  who  will  let  you  find 
out  nothing  independent  of  him,  and  is  so  anxious  that  you  should 
leave  nothing  unseed,  that  he  makes  you  almost  wish  yourself 
both  deaf  and  blind,  that  you  may  neither  hear  his  instructions 
nor  profit  by  them.  The  true  rule  of  grace  in  description  and 
narrative — the  ne  quid  nimw^— is  one  which  genius  often  neglects 
in  its  pride  of  luxuriance,  and  seldom  without  paying  the  penalty 
in  popular  opinion. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  words  and  manner  of  the  Pilgrim^s  Pro- 
gress alone  which  have  raised  that  singular  allegory  to  so  high  a 
rank  among  our  general  readers.  The  form  and  style  of  compo* 
sition  is  safely  referred  to  the  highest  authority — 

*  Who  spake  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say, 
But  sure  He  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way.' 

And,  without  dwelling  on  the  precedent  suggested  by  the  poet, 
we  may  observe  how  often  the  allegory,  or  parable,  has  gamed» 
without  suspicion,  those  passes  of  the  human  heart  which  were 
vigilantly  guarded  against  the  direct  force  of  truth  by  self-interest» 
prejudice,  or  pride.  When  the  prophet  approached  the  sinful 
monarch  with  the  intention  of  reproving  his  murder  and  adultery, 
a  direct  annunciation  of  his  purpose  might  have  awakened  the 
king  to  wrath,  instead  of  that  penitence  to  which  it  was  the  will  of 
heaven  that  he  should  be  invited.  But  David  listened  unsus- 
pectingly to  the  parable  of  the  ewe-lamb ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
awful  words — ^  Thou  art  the  mem' — ^were  uttered,  that  he  found 
the  crime  which  he  had  so  readily  condemned  was,  in  fact,  the 
type  of  that  which  he  had  himself  committed.  In  this  respect, 
the  comparing  the  parable  with  the  real  facts  which  it  intimates, 
is  like  the  practice  of  the  artists  to  examine  the  reflection  of  their 
paintings  in  a  mirror,  that  they  may  get  dear  of  false  lights  and 
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shadows^  and  judge  of  their  cooipositions  more  iccurmtely  b^ 
seeing  them  presented  under  a  change  of  light  and  circumstances. 
Buty  besides  the  moral  uses  of  this  species  of  composition,  it 
has  much  in  it  to  exercise  those  faculties  of  (he  humaa  mind 
which  it  is  most  agreeable  to  keep  in  niotion.  Our  judgment  is 
engaged  in  weighing  and  measuring  the  points  of  similarity  between 
the  reality  and  the  metaphor  as  tliese  evolve  themselves,  and  fancy 
is  no  less  amused  by  the  unexpected|  surprisipgi  and,  we  msy  evea 
say,  the  witty  turns  of  thought,  through  means  of  which  asso^ 
ciations  are  produced  between  things  which^  in  themselves,  aeeme4 
diametrically  opposed  and  irreconcileable,  but  which  th^  allegorist 
has  contrived  should  nevertheless  illustrate  each  other.  In  soma 
cases,  the  parable  possesses  the  interest  of  the  riddle  itself ;  the 
examination  and  solution  of  which  are  so  inten^ting  to  the  human 
intellect,  that  the  history  and  religious  doctrines  of  ancient  nations 
were  often  at  once  preserved  and  disguised  in  the  form  of  auch 
asnigmata. 

In  a  style  of  composition,  rendered  thus  venerable  by  ita  aUth- 
quity,  and  still  more  so  by  the  purposes  to  which  il  baa  beai 
applied,  John  Bunyan,  however  uneducated,  was  a  distinguished 
master.  For  our  part,  we  are  inclined  to  allow  him,  in  the  aim* 
plicity  of  his  story,  and  his  very  shrewdness,  and,  if  the  reader 
pleases,  homely  bluntness  of  style,  a  superiority  over  the  great 
poet  to  whom  he  has  been  compared  by  D'Israeli,-**whicby  consi* 
dering  both  writers  as  allegorists,  may,  in  some  respect^  counter- 
balance the  advantages  of  a  mind  fraught  with  education,  a  bead 
full  of  poetic  flight  and  grace — in  a  word,  the  various,  the  un- 
utterable distinction  between  the  friend  of  Sidney  and  of  Raleigh, 
the  fascinating  poet  of  fairy  land,  and  our  obscure  tinker  of 
Elstow,  the  self-erected  holder-forth  to  the  anabaptists  of  Bed- 
ford. Either  has  told  a  talc  expressive  of  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion and  morality — Spenser's  under  the  guise  of  a  romance  of 
chivalry,  while  that  of  Bunyan  recalls  the  outline  of  a  popular 
fairy  tale,  with  its  machinery  of  giants,  dwarfs,  and  enchanters. 
So  far  they  resemble  each  other;  and  if  the  later  writer  must 
allow  the  earlier  the  advantage  of  a  richer  imagination,  and  a  taste 
incalculably  more  cultivated,  the  uneducated  man  of  the  people 
may,  in  return,  claim  over  Spenser  the  superiority  due  to  a  more 
simple  and  better  concocted  plan,  from  wnich  he  has  suffered  no 
temptation  to  lead  him  astray. 

This  will  appear  more  evident,  tf  we  observe  that  Spenser  (the 
first  book,  perhaps,  excepted,  where  he  has  traced,  in  the  adven- 
tures of  the  redcross  knight,  with  considerable  accurarey,  the  history 
and  changes  of  the  Christian  world)  has,  in  other  cantoa,  suffered 
his  story  to  lead  him  astray  from  bis  moraf,  and  engages  his 
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knightSy  by  whom  we  are  to  understand  the  abstract  virtues,  in 
tilts  and  tournaments^  not  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  expla- 
Bation  of  the  allegory.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  Britomart 
overthrowing  Ar^gal^  if  we  regard  the  lady  as  the  representative 
ef  chastity,  and  the  knight  as  £at  of  justice  ?  many  discrepances 
of  the  same  kind  could  be  pointed  out;  and  probably  some 
readers  may  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  those  passages  of  the 
poem  are  sometimes  not  the  least  amusing  in  which  Spenser  for^ 
gets  his  allegory,  and  becomes  a  mere  romancer  like  Ariosto. 
But,  besides  the  allegory  by  which  Spenser  designs  to  present  the 
pageant  of  the  moral  virtues,  assigning  a  knight  as  the  repre* 
sentative  of  each  virtue,  by  whom  die  opposing  appetites  should 
be  curbed  and  overthrown ;  he  has  embodied  in  his  story  a  second 
and  political  allegory.  Not  only  is  Gloriana  the  imaginary  con« 
centration  of  the  glory  sought  by  every  true  knight — she  is  Queen 
Elizabeth  too;  not  only  does  King  Arthur  present  the  spirit 
and  essence  of  pure  chivalry — ^he  is  likewise  Spenser's  (unworthy) 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  many  of  the  adventures  which 
describe  the  struggles  of  virtue  and  vice  also  shadow  forth  anec- 
dotes and  intrigues  of  the  English  court,  invisible  to  those,  as 
Spenser  himself  insinuates,  ' 

*  Who  n'ote  ^thout  a  hound  fine  footing  trace/ 
This  complication  of  meanings  may  render  the  Faery  Queene 
doubly  valuable  to  the  antiquary  who  can  explore  its  secret  sense ; 
but  it  must  always  be  an  objection  to  Spenser's  plan,  with  the 
common  reader,  that  the  attempt  at  too  much  ingenuity  has 
marred'  the  simplicity  of  his  allegory,  and  deprived  it,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  consistency  and  coherence. 

In  this  essential  point  the  poet  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  prose  alle- 
gorist:  indeed  they  write  with  very  different  notions  of  the  import- 
ance of  their  subject.  Spenser  desired,  no  doubt,  to  aid  the  cause 
of  virtue,  but  it  was  in  the  character  of  a  cold  and  unimpassioned 
moralist,  easily  seduced  from  that  part  of  his  task  by  the  desire  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  some  courtier,  or  some  lady,  or  the  mere 
wish  to  give  a  iVider  scope  to  his  own  fancy.  Bunyan,  on  the 
Contrary,  in  recommendmg  his  own  religious  opinions  to  the 
Naders  of  his  romance  was  impressed  throughout  \vith  the  sense 
of  the  sacred  importance  of  the  task  for  which  he  had  lived  through 
poverty  and  captivity,  and  was,  we  doubt  not,  prepared  to  die. 
To  gain  the  favour  of  Charles  and  all  his  court  he  would  not,  we 
are  confident,  have  guided  Christian  one  foot  off  the  narrow  and 
strait  path  ;  and  his  excellence  above  Spenser's  is,  that  his  power- 
ful thoughts  were  all  directed  to  one  solemn  end,  and  his  fertile 
imagination  taxed  for  everything  which  could  give  life  and  vivacity 
to  his  narrative^  vigour  aaid  consistency  to  the  spirit  of  his  allegory. 
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His  every  thought  is  turned  to  strengthen  and  con^inn  the  rea- 
soning on  which  his  argument  depends;  and  nothing  is  more 
admirable  than  the  acuteness  of  that  fancy  with  which ,  still  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  his  principal  purpose^  Bunyan  contrives  to  extract, 
from  the  slightest  particulars,  the  means  of  extending  and  forti* 
fying  its  impression. 

Let  usy  for  example,  compare  Bunyan  to  a  good  man,  but 
common-place  writer,  the  author  of  the  rival  Parable*  Dr. 
Patrick's  Pilgrim,  in  the  thirty-second  chapter,  falls  in  with  '  a 
company  of  select  friends,  who  are  met  at  a  frugal,  but  hand- 
some dinner.'  This  incident  suggests  to  the  worthy  guide  the 
praises  of  sociable  mirth,  restrained  by  temperance  and  sobriety. 
When  Bunyan,  on  the  contrary,  has  occasion  to  mention  an 
entertainment,  instead  of  the  cold  generality  of  the  dean  of  Pe- 
terborough, every  dish  which  he  places  on  die  table  is  in  itself  a 
scriptural  parable  ;  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  refreshment, 
while  described  with  the  vivacious  seeming  accuracy  of  Le  Sage 
or  Cervantes,  is  found,  on  referring  to  the  texts  indicated,  to  have 
an  explicit  connexion  with  some  striking  particular  of  Holy  Writ 
At  the  House  of  Gains,  for  example,  not  only  the  wine  red  as 
blood,  the  milk  *  well-crumb'd,'  the  apples  and  nuts,  but  the  carv- 
ing of  the  table,  and  ordering  of  the  salt  and  trenchers,  have  each 
their  especial  and  typical  meaning ;  and  while  the  reader  only  hears 
of  the  entertainment  of  Dr.  Patrick,  he  seems  to  feed  at  that  of 
John  Bunyan,  and  sit  a  guest  to  profit  by  the  conversation."^ 
Unquestionably  this  desire  to  keep  so  close  to,  and  hunt  down, 
as  it  were,  the  metaphor,  may  sometimes  be  held  trifling  and 
tedious  :  but  it  is  a  far  better  fault  than  tliat  neglect  of  his  machi- 
nery which  is  most  likely  to  enfeeble  the  texture  of  a  less  gifted 
allegorist. 

The  parable  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is,  of  course,  tinged  widi 
the  tenets  of  the  author,  who  might  be  called  a  Calvinist  iu  every 
respect,  save  his  aversion  to  the  institution  of  a  regular  and 
ordained  clergy.  To  these  tenets  he  has,  of  course,  adapted  the 
pilgrimage  of  Christian,  in  the  incidents  which  occur,  and  opi- 
nions which  are  expressed.  The  final  condemnation  of  Igno- 
rance, for  instance,  who  is  consigned  to  the  infernal  regions  when 
asking  admittance  to  the  celestial  city,  because  unable  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  his  calling,  conveys  the  same  severe  doctnne 
of  fatalism  which  had  well  nigh  overturned  the  reason  of  Bunyan 
himself.  But  the  work  is  not  of  a  controversial  character, — it 
might  be  perused  without  oifence  by  sober-minded  Christians  of 
all  persuasions  ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  read  universally,  and 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages.     It,  indeed,  appears 

♦    rilgrim'fl  FrogVMB,  p.  344. 
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from  many  passages  in  Bunyan's  writings,  that  there  was  nothing 
which  he  dreaded  so  much  as  divisions  amongst  sincere  Chris^^ 
tians. 

*•  **  Since  you  would  know  (he  says)  by  what  name  I  would  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  others,  I  tell  you,  I  would  be,  and  hope  I  am,  a  CArir* 
Hon  ;  and  chuse  if  God  should  count  me  worthy,  to  be  called  a  Chris- 
iian^  a  Believer,  or  other  such  name  which  is  approved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  And  as  for  those  factious  titles  of  Anabaptists,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  or  the  like,  I  conclude  that  they  come  neither  from 
Jerusalem  nor  from  Antioch,  but  rather  from  Hell  and  Babylon ;  for 
they  naturally  tend  to  divisions.  You  may  know  them  by  their 
fruits." ' — p.  Ixxvii. 

Mr.  Southey,  observing  with  what  general  accuracy  this  apostle 
of  the  people  writes  the  English  language,  notwithstanding  all 
the  disadvantages  under  which  his  youth  must  have  been  passed, 
pauses  to  notice  one  gross  and  repeated  error.  '  The  vulgarism 
alluded  to/  says  the  laureate,  '  consists  in  the  almost  uniform 
use  of  a  for  have^ — never  marked  as  a  contraction,  e.g.  might  a 
made  me  take  heed, — like  to  a  been  smothered.'  Under  favour, 
however,  this  is  a  sin  against  orthography  rather  than  grammar : 
the  tinker  of  Elstowe  only  spelt  according  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  verb  to  have^  then  common  in  his  class ;  and  the  same  form 
appears  a  hundred  times  in  Shakspeare.  We  must  not  here  omit 
to  mention  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Southey  has  restored  much 
of  Bunyan's  masculine  and  idiomatic  English,  which  had  been 
gradually  dropped  out  of  successive  impressions  by  careless,  or 
unfaithful,  or  what  is  as  bad,  conceited  correctors  of  the  press. 

The  speedy  popularity  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  had  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  inducing  Bunyan  again  to  indulge  the  vein  of  allegory 
in  which  his  warm  imagination  and  clear  and  forcible  expression 
had  procured  him  such  success.  Under  this  impression,  he  pro- 
duced the  second  part  of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  and  well  says 
Mr.  Southey,  that  none  but  those  who  have  acquired  the  ill  habit 
of  always  reading  critically,  can  feel  it  as  a  clog  upon  the  first. 
The  first  part  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  delightfully  simple  and 
captivating  tales  which,  as  soon  as  finished,  we  are  not  unwilling 
to  begin  again.  Even  the  adult  becomes  himself  like  the  child 
who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  repetition  of  a  favourite  tale,  but 
harasses  the  story-telling  aunt  or  nurse,  to  know  more  of  the  in- 
cidents and  characters.  In  this  respect  Bunyan  has  contrived  a 
contrast,  which,  far  from  exhausting  his  subject,  opens  new 
sources  of  attraction,  and  adds  to  the  original  impression.  The 
pilgrimage  of  Christiana,  her  friend  Mercy  and  her  children, 
commands  sympathy  at  least  as  powerful  as  that  of  Christian 
himself,  and  it  materially  adds  to  the  interest  which  we  have  taken 
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in  the  progreii  of  the  husband;  to  tmce  the  efikcti  prodaeed  by 
gimiiar  events  in  the  ease  of  women  and  children. 

*  There  is  a  pleasure,'  says  the  learned  editor,  *  in  travelling'  witfi 
another  companion  the  same  ground — a  pleasure  of  reminiscence, 
neither  inferior  in  kind  or  degree  to  that  which  is  derived  from  a 
first  impression.  The  characters  are  judiciously  marked  :  that  of 
Mercy,  particulu'ly,  is  sketched  with  an  admirahle  grace  and  simpli* 
city ;  nor  do  we  read  of  any  with  equal  interest,  excepting  that  of 
Ruth  in  Scripture,  so  beautifully,  on  all  occasions,  does  the  Mercy  of 
John  Bunyan  unfold  modest  humility  regarding  her  own  merits,  and 
tender  veneration  fbr  the  matron  Christiana.* 

The  distinctions  between  the  first  and  second  part  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  are  such  as  circumstances  render  appro- 
priate; and  as  John  fiunyan's  strong  mother  wit  enabled  him 
to  seize  upon  correctly.  Christian,  for  example,  a  man,  and 
a  bold  one,  is  represetited  as  enduring  his  fatigues,  triab,  and 
combats,  by  his  owh  stout  courage,  under  the  blessing  of  heaven : 
but  to  express  that  species  of  inspired  heroism  by  which  women 
are  supported  in  the  path  of  duty,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
feebleness  and  timidity  of  their  tiature,  Christiana  and  Mercy 
obtain  from  the  interpreter  their  guide,  called  Great-heart,  by 
whose  strength  and  valour  their  lack  of  both  is  supplied,  and  the 
dangers  and  distresses  6f  the  way  repelled  and  overcome. 

The  author  hints,  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  as  if '  it  might 
be  his  lot  to  go  this  way  again  ;'  nor  was  his  mind  that  light  spe- 
cies of  soil  which  could  be  exhausted  by  two  crops.  But  h6  left  tb 
another  and  very  inferior  hand  the  task  of  composing  a  third  part, 
containing  the  adventures  of  one  Tender  Constience,  far  un- 
worthy to  be  bound  up,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  John  Banyan's 
matchless  parable. 

Bunyan,  however,  added  another  work  to  those  by  which 
he  was  already  distinguished: — this  was  'the  Holy  War  made 
by  King  Shaddai  dpon  Diabolos  for  the  regaining  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  World ;  or,  the  losing  and  retaking  of  Mansoul.' 
In  this  allegory  the  fall  of  man  is  figured  under  the  type  of  a 
flourishing  city,  reduced  under  the  tyranny  of  the  giant  Diabolas, 
Or  the  Prince  of  Evil ;  and  recovered,  after  a  tedious  siege,  by 
Immamiel,  the  son  of  Shaddai,  its  founder  and  true  lord.  A 
hrte  reverend  editor  of  this  work  has  said  that  *  Mr.  Bunyan  was 
better  qualified  than  niost  mrhisters  to  treat  this  subject  vridi 
frt*opriety,  having  been  himself  a  soldier,  and  knowing  by  expe- 
rience the  evils  and  hardships  of  war.  He  displays  Uiroughoot 
bis  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  its  distinguished  doc- 
trines; his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  and  it^ 
desperate  wiekednesa;  his  knowledge  of  Ae  devices  6f  Satan, 
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mid  of  the  fH^judices  of  tke  ctnial  mind  against  die.  Gospel.*^' 
To  this  panegyric  we  entirely  subscribey  except  diat  we  do  not 
pee  tbat  Bunjan  has  made  much  use  of  any  military  know- 
ledge which  he  might  possess.  Mansoul  is  attacked  by  mounts^ 
alingSy  and  battering-rams — weapons  out  of  date  at  the  time  of 
eur  civil  wars ;  and  we  can  only  trace  the  author's  soldierly  ex- 
perience in  his  referring  to  the  points  of  war  then  performed, 
as  ^  Boot  and  saddle/  '  Horse  and  away/  and  so  forth.  Indeed, 
die  greatest  risk  which  he  seems  to  have  incurred,  in  his  military 
capacity,  was  one  somewhat  resembling  the  escape  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  ancestor  at  Worcester,  who  was  saved  from  the 
slaughter  of  that  action  by  having  been  absent  from  the  fields 
In  like  manner,  Bunyan,  having  been  appointed  to  attend  at  die 
siege  of  Leicester,  a  fellow-soldier  volunteered  to  perform  the 
service  in  his  stead,  and  was  there  slain.  Upon  die  whole,  though 
the  Holy  War  be  a  work  of  great  ingenuity,  it  wants  the  simplicity 
and  intense  interest  which  are  the  charm  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Mr.  Burder  (the  editor  lust  mentioned)  remarks  tbat  Bunyan 
maintains  hia  allegory  by  assigning  to  his  characters  such  significant 
Bwnea  as  introduce  tbem  with  singular  propriety.  Tliis  was  a  qua*- 
lification  in  great  request  among  the  authors  of  fictitious  composi^ 
tion,  whether  B»*ra4ive  or  dramatic,  in  Charles  the  Second's  days, 
and  no  doubt  many  artificers  of  plays  and  novels  in  our  own  time 
would  be  inclined  to  join  Falstaff,  though  rather  in  a  different  sense, 
in  his  earnest  wish  tlwt  he  knew  where  *  a  commodity  of  good  names 
was  to  be  purchased.'  A  happily  christened  list  of  drinnatis  per- 
^onsc  is  a  key  dote  for  the  easy  introduction  of  the  story,  and  saves 
the  author  the  trouble  of  tagging  his  characters  with  descriptionty 
always  sonaewhal  awkward,  of  person  and  disposition.  In  sonife 
respects  it  answef » the  purpose  which  Texier  was  wont  to  achieve 
in  another  way*  Those  who  remember,  like  ourselves,  that  dis- 
tinguished feiider  of  the  French  comedians  (and  such  treats  are 
not  easily  forgotten),  cannot  but  recollect,  that  on  first  reading 
ever  the  list  of  characters  with  the  author's  short  description 
annexed,  M.  Texier  aseumed  in  each  the  voice  and  manner  in 
which  be  intended  to  read  the  part,  and  so  wonderful  wsis  his  dis* 
crninatibn,  tba*  the  most  obtuse  bearer  had  never  afterwards  the 
leaet  difficnkj  in  ascertaining  who  was  speaking.  A  htippy  selec- 
tiofl  of  names  hue  somewhat  the  same  effect  in  placing  the  charac- 
tefa  who  bear  them  before  us  in  their  original  concoction. 

It  ie  no  doubt  true  that  this  BMy  be  coarsely  and  inarti*- 
6cia%  attempted,  so  as  at  onee  to  destroy  the  reality  of  the 
tile.      Wh<m  dm  thrice   noble,  illustrious  and   excelleiit  prin- 

Si   as  the  titk-^page  calls  her,   the  Duchess  of   Newcastle, 

*  Btttder's  Edition  df  ttie  Holy  War,  1 824. 
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prodaces  on  tbe  stage  such  personages  as  Sir  Mercury  Poet, 
the  Lady  Fancy,  Sir  William  Sage,  Lady  Virtue,  and  Mimic 
—  the  jest  is  as  flat  and  dull  as  that  of  Snug  the  joiner, 
yfhen  he  acts  the  lion  bare-faced.  On  the  odier  hand,  some 
authors  produce  names  either  real  or  approaching  to  realitic, 
iivhich,  nevertheless,  possess  that  resemblance  to  the  character 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  wit ;  and  by  its  happy  coincidence  with 
the  narrative  greatly  enhances  the  pleasure  of  the  reader^  Thus, 
in  the  excellent  novel  of  Marriage,  an  elderly  dowager,  who  deak 
in  telliug  her  neighbours  disagreeable  truths,  which  she  calb 
*  speaking  her  mind,'  is  very  happily  Mrs.  Donme  Wright,  Anstej, 
also,  whose  genius  in  this  line  was  particular,  gives  us  a  list  of 
company,  of  each  of  whom  we  form  a  distinct  and  individoal 
idea  from  the  name  alone  : — 

*  With  old  Lady  Towzer, 
And  Marshal  Carouser, 
Game  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Panmoozer.' 
We  might  also  mention  the  Widow  Quicklackit,  with  *  little  Bob 
Jerome,  old  Chrysostom's  son,'  or  the  parties   in  the  countiy- 
dance  where  the  contrasts  of  stature,  complexion,  and  age,  are 
conveyed  by  little  more  than  the  names. 

^  Miss  Curd  had  a  partner  as  black  as  Omiah ; 
Kitty  Tit  shook  her  heels  with  old  Doctor  Goliah  ; 
WhUe  little  John  Trot,  like  a  pony  just  nicked. 
With  long  Dolly  Louderhead  scampered  and  kicked.' 
Other,  and  those  very  distinguished  authors,  have  not  ventured 
to  push  this  resemblance  between  the  names  and  characters  of 
their  personages  so  far.     An  ominous  and  unpleasing  epithet,  a 
jarring  and  boding  collocation  of  consonants  form  the  names  of 
their  villains ;  as  for  instance,  who  could  expect  anything  good 
from  a  Blifil  ?     The  heroes  and  heroines,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice 
in  the  softest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  aristocratic  names, 
such  as  aspirants  to  the  actual  stage  select  for  a  first  appearance. 
Without  permitting  our  remarks  on  this  head  to  lead  us  further 
astray  from  the  subject,  we  shall  only  observe  that  Bunyan  was 
indifferent  to  other  points,  so  his  names  were  expressive.     Mr. 
Penny-wise-pound-foolish  is  not  a  happy  name,  and  still  less  Mr. 
Wise-in-the-hundred-and-fool-in-the-shire,  but  they  serve  to  keep 
the  allegory  before  the  reader's  mind.     On  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Batt's-eyes,  Mr.  Ready-to-halt,  and  Much-afraid  his  daughter,  Faii^ 
speech,  By-ends,  and  the  rest,  without  being  very  improbable, 
have  the  same  advantage  of  maintaining  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  author's  meaning.     As  an  apology  for  the  length  and  singula' 
composition  of  such  names  as  Valiant-for-the-truth,  Dare-no^ 
lie,  and  the  like,  the  reader  must  remember  that  it  was  the  custom 
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of  that  puritanical  age  to  impose  texts  and  religious  sentences, 
for  examples  of  which  we  may  refer  to  the  rolls  of  Praise-God- 
Barebones'  parliament.  ^ 

In  these  observations  we  have  never  touched  upon  Bunyan's 
poetry — an  omission  for  which  the  good  man,  had  he  been  alive, 
would  scarce  have  thanked  us,  for  he  had  a  considerable  notion 
of  his  gift  that  way,  though  his  present  editor  is  of  opinion  that 
John  modelled  his  verses  upon  those  of  Robert  Wisdom,  a  degree 
more  prosaic  than  the  effusions  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins.  His 
mechanical  education  prevented  his  access  to  better  models  ;  and 
of  verse  he  knew  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  tagging  syllables  of 
a  certain  amount  with  very  slovenly  rhymes.  Mr.  Southey  has 
revived  some  specimens  of  verses  written  by  Bunyan  (with  great 
self-approbation,  doubtless)  upon  the  leaves  of  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs.  These  *  Tincker's  tetrastics,'  as  Southey  calls  them, 
may  rank,  in  idea  and  expression,  with  the  basest  doggrel.  But 
his  later  poetry  excels  this  humble  model :  he  had  learned  to  soar 
beyond  Robert  Wisdom,  when  he  was  able  to  express  himself  thus 
in  recommendation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

*  Wouldst  thou  divert  thyself  from  melancholy  ? 

Wouldst  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly  ? 

Wouldst  thou  read  riddles  and  their  explanation  ? 

Or  else  be  drowned  in  thy  contemplation  ? 

Dost  thou  love  picking  meat  ?     Or  wouldst  thou  see 

A  man  i*  the  clouds,  and  hear  him  speak  to  tliee  ? 

Wouldst  thou  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not  sleep  ? 

Or  wouldst  thou  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep  ? 

Wouldest  thou  lose  thyself  and  catch  no  harm. 

And  find  thyself  again  without  a  charm  ? 

Wouldst  read  thyself,  and  read  thou  know'st  not  what? 

And  yet  know  whether  thou  art  blest  or  not, 

By  reading  the  same  lines  ?     O  then  come  hither ! 

And  lay  my  book,  thy  head,  and  heart  together.' — ^p.  9. 
In  these  lines,  though  carelessly  and  roughly  formed,  there  are 
both  ideas  and  powers  of  expression.  Another  little  sonnet,  taken 
in  ccHinexion  with  the  scene  of  repose,  in  the  prose  narrative,  has 
a  simplicity  which  approaches  elegance.  It  occurs  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Pilgrim  into  the  valley  of  Humiliation* 

*  Now,  as  they  were  going  along  and  talking,  they  espied  a  boy 
feeding  his  father's  sheep.  The  boy  was  in  very  mean  clothes,  but. 
of  a  fresh  and  well-favoured  countenance,  and  as  he  sat  by  himself, 
he  sung.  Hark,  said  Mr.  Great-heart,  to  what  the  shepherd's  boy 
saith  !     So  they  hearkened,  and  he  said, 

*  Tb&t  worthy's  owa  brother  may  perhapi  furnish  not  the  wont  specimen.  He 
wrote  himself  '  if-the-Lord-help^ne-Qot-I-am-danmfid,'  but  for  shortness  was  com^ 
mooly  called  <  Damned  Barebones.* 

♦He 
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*  He  %hkt  k  down  needs  fear  no  fall  j 

He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  humhle  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 
'  I  am  content  with  what  I  have, 
Little  be  it  or  much ! 
And,  Lord !  contentment  still  I  crave, 
Because  thou  savest  such. 
^  Fulness  to  such  a  burden  is. 
That  go  on  pilgrimage : 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss, 
Is  best  from  age  to  age. 
*  Then  said  their  guide.  Do  you  hear  him  ?    I  will  dare  to  sajr,  this 
boy  lives  a  merrier  Bfe,  and  wears  more  of  that  herb  called  heart^t* 
ease  in  his  bosom,  than  he  that  is  clad  m  silk  and  velvet.* — pp.  31 1 ,  31!?. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this  edition  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  woodcuts,  de- 
signed and  executed  with  singular  felicity,  and  with  some  highly 
finished  engravings  after  the  rich  and  imaginative  pencil  of  John 
Martin.      Thus  decorated,  and  recommended  by  the  taste  and 
criticism  of  Mr.  Southey,  it  might  seem  certain  that  the  established 
favourite  of  the  common  people  should  be  well  received  among 
the  upper  classes ;  as,  however,  it  contains  many  passages  emi- 
nently faulty  in  point   of  taste,  (as,  indeed,  from  me  origin  and 
situation  of  the  author,  was  naturally  to  be  expected,)  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  were  more  coldly  accepted  than  its  merits 
deserve.     A  dead  6y  can  corrupt  a  precious  elixir — an  obvious 
fault  against  taste,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  kind  whicU  lies  open  to 
lively  ridicule,  may  be  enough,  in  a  critical  age  like  the  present, 
to  cancel  the  merit  of  wit,  beauty,  and  sublimity. 

In  whatever  shape  presented,  John  Bunyan's  parable  aiust  be 
dear  to  many,  as  to  us,  from  the  recollection  that  m  yooth  they 
were  endued  with  permission  to  peruse  it  at  times  when  all 
studies  of  a  nature  merely  entertaining  were  prohibilcil.  We 
remember  with  interest  the  passages  where,  in  our  chiklh<Kxl, 
we  stumbled  betwixt  the  literal  story  and  metaphorical  expkuMr 
lion;  and  can  even  recall  to  mind  a  more  simple  tad  early 
period,  when  Grim  and  Slaygood,  and  even  he 

'  Whose  castle's  Doubting,  and  whose  name's  Despwr,* 
were  to  us  as  literal  Anakim  as  those  destroyed  by  Giant-kiffing 
Jack.  Those  who  can  recollect  the  early  development  of  their 
own  ideas  on  such  subjects,  will  many  of  them  at  the  same  time 
remember  the  reading  of  this  work  as  the  first  task  which  gave 
exercise  to  the  mind,  before  taste,  grown  too  fastidious  for  eiyoy- 
ment,  taught  them  to  be  more  disgusted  with  a  single  error  ttan 
4flighted  with  a  hundred  beauties.  AST. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  A.  Paners  relative  totheAffain  of  Greece.  Proto^ 
cols  of  Conferences  held  in  London, 

2.  B,  Papers,  ^c.  Protocols  of  Conferences  held  at  Constantinople. 

3.  c.  Papers  relative  to  Greece, 

4.  Communications  with  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Leopold. 

5.  Further  Communications  relative  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Greece. 
6  Protocol  of  a  Conference  held  at  Poros. 
7.  Communications  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Er^land  and  France 

with  the  Reis  Effendi  and  the  Baron  de  Zuylen. 

^£  hope  we  shall  be  rendering  aq  acceptable  service  to  our 
readers  io  submit^og  to  them  the  result  of  a  patient  investi- 
gation of  these  tedious  and  complicated  papers ;  an  investigation! 
y/e  can  venture  to  assure  theiPy  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
impartiality — influenced  neither  by  the  pbil-Hellenistic  mania,  on 
^e  one  handi  nor  by  an  excessive  horror  of  all  resistance  to  legi- 
timate |overnment|  on  the  other*  As  an  obvious  consequence  of 
this  pnnciplei  we  shall  confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  the 
papers  themselves ;  because,  on  the  contents  of  these  papers,  both 
governmenti  and  the  various  classes  of  its  opponents,  profess  to 
rest  their  respective  cases. 

In  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary  con- 
stantly to  bear  in  mind  the  real  state  of  the  ci|se  on  which  it  has 
arisen.  This  was  not  a  case  of  interference  in  a  quarrel  between 
two  states,  but  between  a  sovereign  and  his  revolted  subjects* 
Further,  it  had  not  any  of  the  objects  usually  set  forth  to  justify 
the  interference  of  strangers  in  such  a  quarrel.  It  was  npt  under- 
taken to  enforce  any  claims  of  jmtice  between  the  parties — to 
strengthen  an  injured  sovereign,  or  to  succour  an  oppressed  people; 
on  the  contrary,  its  objects  were  declared  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  riglUs  of  either.  Further  still,  it  was  a  case,  in  which 
the  very  right  to  interfere  was,  at  one  time,  formally  disclaimed 
by  the  powers  who  afterwards  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere  so 
efficaciously.  *  Hussia  (these  are  the  words  of  its  declaration 
of  war  against  Turkey)  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  testify  its 
just  disapprobatioc^  of  the  enterprise  of  Prince  Ypsilanti/  (A.  230) 
— which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  msurrection ;  the 
congress  of  Verona  openly  testified  a  similar  feeling :  the  Greek 
deputies  were  refused  even  a  hearing  by  that  august  assembly 
— nay,  a  formal  communication  was  made  to  the  Porte^  in 
the  name  of  the  cpngreas,  by  one  of  the  ministers  who  had 
assist^  at  it— our  pwn  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Lord  Straqg- 
ford —  to  the  effects  that  '  tiie  congressi  recognized  the  Greek 
question  a$  one  belonging  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Porte,  in 
which  n^fereiga  power  oi^ht  to  interm^Mk*     Here,  to  say  the 
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least  of  it,  was  a  complete  disclaimer  of  all  right  to  interfere,  oa 
the  ground  of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel.  In  conformity  to  this 
was  the  language  uniformly  holden  after  the  interference  had 
commenced : — '  Be  those  merits  what  they  may — be  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  rebellion  as  unjustifiable  as  can  be  imagined — ^still,  it 
has  continued  so  long,  the  suppression  of  it  by  Turkey  is  now 
so  hopeless,  that  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  great  power* 
of  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  objects  the  most  important  to  the 
welfare  of  their  own  subjects,  to  insist  on  putting  an  end  to  it/-^ 
The  treaty,  by  which  the  allied  powers  bound  themselves  to 
each  other,  proclaimed  what  these  objects  were — namely,  to  rescue 
the  peace  of  Europe  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed  by 
a  continuance  of  the  struggle,  and  to  relieve  the  commerce  of  naiiont 
from  the  interruptions  it  was  actually  experiencing  from  piracy, 
and  the  other  collateral  mischiefs  attendant  on  that  struggle. 

These  objects  were,  doubtless,  legitimate,  as  well  as  important: 
if  they  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  they  might  justify  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  rule,  incumbent  on  all  governments,  not 
to  interfere  between  an  independent  sovereign  and  his  subjects. 
Still,  at  the  best,  it  was  a  singular  and  a  painful  state  of  thmgs ; 
and  it  became  still  more  painful,  on  contemplating  the  means 
which  the  allies  deemed  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose.  These  means  were,  in  truth,  such  as  nothing  but  the 
fullest  conviction  of  their  necessity  could  suggest  to  just  and 
honourable  minds.  They  were  no  other,  than  that  the  Ottoman 
emperor  should  formally  abandon  the  exercise  of  his  own  rights, 
and  the  development  of  his  own  means,  for  putting  down  an  insur- 
rection of  his  own  subjects — that  he  should  admit  the  mediation 
of  the  allies — and  that  he  should  accept,  in  the  outset,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  that  mediation,  a  sentence  which  virtually  gave  to  the 
insurgents  the  chief  of  those  objects,  which  they  had  so  long 
striven  to  wrest  from  him  in  vain. 

Now  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  very  strong  proceeding — 
a  proceeding  which,  unless  justified,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of 
the  object,  but  ako  by  the  impossibility  of  devising  any  less  odious 
means  of  attaining  it,  could  be  characterised  only  as  a  gross  and 
outrageous  violation  of  the  rights  of  an  independent  prince,  and 
the  plainest  dictates  of  international  justice.  That  the  case  was 
so  felt  by  the  allied  sovereigns  cannot  be  doubted.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  their  protracted  negociations,  they  earnestly  professed 
themselves  to  be — two  of  them  *  the  ancient  allies ' — all  of  them 
*  the  friends  of  Turkey.'  Their  counsels,  however  unpleasant, 
were  dictated  by  *  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  friendship  * — 
though  compelled,  for  the  attainment  of  their  great  objects,  *  to 
exert  themselves  in  every  way  which  circumstances  shall  suggest 

to 
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to  their  discretion/  they  at  the  same  time  declared,  that '  they  had 
no  intention  of  disturbing  the  friendly  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween them  and  the  Sublime  Porte' (A.  182).  Even  after  the 
^  untoward  event'  at  Navarino,  they  still  presented  themselves  in 
the  same  character — still  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  ^  friends/ 
^  ay,  so  jealous  were  they  of  this  title,  so  proudly  conscious  of 
deserving  it,  that  they  authorised  their  ambassadors  to  demand  a 
formal  recognition  of  it  by  the  Porte,  under  an  alternative  little 
short  of  a  declaration  of  war  !  (B.  178.)  They  must,  therefore, 
M^e  repeat,  have  felt  acutely  the  hardships  of  the  conditions  they 
M  ere  imposing  on  a  brother  sovereign,  their  *  friend '  and  their 
*  ally ' — one,  too,  against  whom  not  a  shadow  of  charge,  of  any 
kind,  was  even  pretended.  Neither  was  this  all  they  must  have 
felt :  they  must  have  likewise  felt  the  extreme  responsibility  they 
"viere  taking  upon  themselves :  they  must  have  felt  that  any  sacri- 
fice demanded  from  Turkey,  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  great  objects  of  their  alliance,  would  be,  pro 
tantOf  an  act  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  In  short,  the  justice  of 
the  caj>e  admits  of  no  dispute.  Turkey  was  not  to  be  mulcted  in 
a  single  inch  of  her  lawful  possessions,  which  was  not  indispensa- 
ble for  the  security  of  the  commerce  of  nations,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace — of  the  peace,  that  is,  of  Europe,  not  of 
peace  between  the  Porte  and  its  rebel  subjects ;  for  with  this 
peace,  on  its  oum  account,  tlie  allies  had  no  right,  and  by  their 
formal  communication  from  congress  had  told  the  Porte  that  they 
bad  no  right  whatever,  to  intermeddle. 

But  what  was  it  which  made  the  security  of  commerce  and  the 
peace  of  Europe  to  be  endangered  by  the  long-  continued  struggle 
of  the  Greeks — which  gave,  therefore,  to  other  nations  the  right  of 
interfering  to  put  an  end  to  it?  Evidently,  not  the  extent  of  their 
country,  nor  the  amount  of  its  population ;  far  larger  and  more 
populous  provinces  might  have  continued  longer  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection against  their  government,  without  exciting  any  solicitude 
in  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe.  It  was  simply  and  merely  be- 
cause of  the*'local,  above  all,  the  maritime,  situation  of  the  Greeks. 
Their  country  lay  in  the  high  road  of  nations  trading  to  the  Le- 
vant and  the  Black  Sea.  Their  quarrel  with  their  masters  had 
engendered  a  spawn  of  buccaneers  and  pirates,  which  infested  the 
seas,  making  commerce  insecure,  demanding  armaments  and  con- 
voys for  the  protection  of  the  merchant  ships  of  every  nation, 
which  traded  thither,  even  in  times  when  no  war,  recognized  by 
the  states  of  Europe,  called  for  such  costly  and  inconvenient  pre- 
cautions. Besides  this,  it  contained  the  latent  seeds  of  a  distur- 
bance of  that  state  of  territorial  arrangement  on  which  the  general 
security  reposed :   collisions  were  likely  to  ensue,  and  in  process 
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of  time  could  hardly  fail  to  ensue,  between  Turkey  and  other 
poM'ers^  while  she  was  employing  her  naval  means  in  ineffectual 
eflTorts  to  quell  a  rebellion  which  had  spread  itself  through  almost 
all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  effect  of  such  colli- 
sions, and  of  the  wars  consequent  upon  them,  would  necessarily  be, 
to  endanger  that  balance  of  power  between  the  nations  of  Europe 
which  it  had  been  the  great  object  of  all  to  re-adjust,  and  to  set 
afloat  passions  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  the  civilised  world. 
These,  then,  being  the  dangers, — the  evils  to  be  apprehended 
arising  only  from  maritime  Greece — the  security  to  be  sought 
being  only  against  that  licentious  and  lawless  course  of  maritime 
warfare,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  singular  nature  of  the  con- 
test, and  was  inseparable  from  its  continuance — we  see,  at  once, 
both  the  justification,  and  the  due  limit,  of  the  interference  of  the 
allies.  It  was  the  maritime  position  of  Greece  which  made  her 
disorders  mischievous  and  dangerous  to  other  nations :  it  was  with 
her,  in  this  view,  therefore,  that  the  allies  were  concerned — with 
her,  as  a  maritime  country.  If  her  coasts  and  her  islands  had  beea 
reduced  to  order,  or  made  to  be  no  longer  a  source  of  serious 
annoyance  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  struggle  might  have  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  the  interior,  without  leaving  to  foreigners  any 
right  to  interfere.  Not  only  so,  but  while  they  interfered,  this, 
and  this  only,  was  the  object  to  which  their  interference  might 
lawfully  extend — the  eetablishment  of  such  an  order  of  things  ta 
Greece^  as  should  give  a  reasonable  assurance  of  tlie  future  peace 
and  safety  of  the  adjoining  seas. 

To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the 
new  state  (for  we  will  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  that  which 
Turkey  herself  wisely  decided,  by  granting  unlimited  indepen- 
dence— we  mean  the  question  of  the  relations  which  should  sub- 
sist between  her  and  her  late  subjects)  : — It  is  plain,  irom  what 
has  been  stated,  that  in  adjusting  that  boundary,  at  the  expense 
of  Turkey,  the  allies  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  might 
be  the  best  frontier  for  the  strength  or  the  security  of  the  new 
state,  much  le3S  for  its  future  greatness ;  but  that  the  only  ques- 
tion which  could  fairly  be  considered  by  them,  was  this  ; — -how 
little  of  territory  it  might  be  sufficient  to  demand,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  state  capable  of  going  on,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
three  powers,  without  any  reasonable  danger  of  such  collisions,  at 
might  compromise  the  security  of  the  commerce  of  nations  in  the 
Levant.  Such  was  the  manifest  justice  of  the  case ;  and  in  accord- 
ance to  it,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  must  have  been  the  original 
purpose  of  the  three  great  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty. 
In  truth,  there  is  in  the  treaty  itself  nothing  to  contradict,  and 
much  to  confirm,  this  view.     If  *  Greece'  and  *  the  Greeks'  are 
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tfiere  numed  vaguely  and  generally^  still  there  is  no  ground  to  sup-> 
pose  that  the  operation  of  the  measures  contemplated  by  the  allies 
was  designed  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  Oreece,  and 
to  include  all  who  bore  the  appellation  of  Oreeks.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  express  stipulation,  that  *  the  limits  of  the 
territory  on  the  continent,  and  the  designation  of  the  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  to  which  the  arrangement  shall  be  applicable, 
shall  be  settled  in  a  subsequent  negociation  between  the  high 
powers  and  the  two  contending  parties.'  Besides,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  observe,  that  the  allies  cautiously  abstained  from  using  any 
expression  which  should  involve,  even  by  remote  implication,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Greeks,  or  any  of  them,  as  a  political  body. 
Even  the  secret  article,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  announces 
more  plainly  the  views  of  the  contracting  powers,  cautiously  avoids 
all  recognition  of  anything  like  a  political  character  in  the  Greeks. 
If  the  Ottoman  Porte  does  not,  within  a  month,  accept  the  pro- 
posed mediation,  the  ambassadors  are  to  state  to  it  the  necessity, 
and  the  causes  of  the  necessity,  imposed  on  their  courts, '  of  taking 
immediate  measures  for  an  approximation  with  the  Greeks' — so 
strongly  did  they  feel  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  all  intermeddling 
with  the  subjects  of  another  sovereign,  without  a  real  necessity,  and 
without  previously  explaining  that  necessity  to  the  sovereign  him- 
self. Still  more  worthy  of  remark  is  the  caution  with  which  the 
powers  limit  the  nature  of  the  '  approximation'  which  is  to  be 
held  with  the  Greeks.  *  It  is  to  be  understood,'  says  this  secret 
article,  *  that  this  approximation  shall  be  brought  about  by  esta- 
blishing commercial  relations  with  the  Greeks,  by  sending  to  them 
for  that  purpose,  and  receiving  from  them  corumlar  agents,  so  long 
as  there  shall  exist  among  them  autharities  capable  ^maintaining 
such  relations.*  In  all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
the  allied  courts  duly  felt,  and  Mere  guided  by,  those  sound 
principles  of  public  law,  which  forbid  the  interference  of  any 
power  within  the  dominions  of  another,  unless  in  case  of  manifest 
necessity,  and  which  strictly  limit  such  interference  by  the  neces- 
sity which  causes  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  a  treaty,  in  which 
our  own  government  bore  so  prominent  a  part,  and  which  is  even 
consigned  to  history  by  the  name  of  *  the  Treaty  of  London,' — 
whatever  difference  of  opinions  may  exist  respecting  its  alleged 
necessity, — was,  in  its  provisions  at  least,  free  from  all  reasonable 
censure.  In  saying  this,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood 
as  considering  those  provisions  as  well  adapted  to  obtain  their 
object.  Not  to  mention  their  extreme  vagueness,  which  will 
come  under  notice  hereafter,  we  think  the  >^hole  process  therein 
devised  for  procuring  the  desired    concessions  from  the   Porte 
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iQarvellously  injudicious:  for  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
notorious  prejudices,  and  even  religious  scruples,  of  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet.  To  require  Turks  to  submit  to  a  mediation^ 
which  should  make  them  formally  confer  with  their  Greek  sub- 
jects, a  race  of  rayahs,  almost  as  with  equals, — was  to  demand 
an  infinitely  more  mortifying  concession,  than  would  have  been  the 
absolute  surrender  of  all  the  proposed  matters  of  mediation.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  the  treaty  engaged  the  contracting  parties  to 
induce,  or,  if  necessary,  to  compel  the  Porte, — ^without  any  de- 
mand of  previous  negociation  with  the  Greeks, — to  erect,  by  its 
own  acty  a  certain  portion  of  their  country — such  a  portion  as  the 
interests  of  Europe  obviously  demanded — into  a  principality, 
similar  to  those  on  the  Danube,  and  therefore  not  liable  to 
objection  on  the  ground  of  precedent  or  principle,  we  apprehend 
that  they  would  have  found  their  object  much  more  easy  of  attain- 
ment, and  infinitely  less  embarrassing  to  themselves  when  at- 
tained, than  they  are  likely  to  find  the  hopeful  bantling  which  their 
treaty  has  at  length  brought  forth,  and  which  they  have,  we  are 
afraid,  undertaken  to  rear.  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely  devised  as  means  for  an 
end,  are,  we  repeat,  unexceptionable  in  themselves.  Viewing 
the  matter  thus,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  no  trifling  interest  to 
Englishmen  to  inquire  how  the  government  of  England  has  borne 
its  part  in  carrying  the  treaty  into  efiect ;  and  what  has  been  the 
character  of  that  government's  proceedings  in  a  negociation,  in- 
volving so  many  high  considerations  of  justice,  generosity,  and 
good  faith. 

And  here  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of,  that  eminent  person  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  when  the  treaty 
was  framed,  and  who  is  understood  to  have  had  a  large  and  prin- 
cipal share  in  framing  it, — to  state,  in  the  outset,  that  there  is  no 
appearance  in  any  of  the  transactions,  over  which  he  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  an  influence,  of  any  departure  from  the  most 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  principles  on  which  alone  such  a 
proceeding  could  be  justified.  The  various  instruments  agreed 
upon  at  the  first  conference  of  the  plenipotentiaries, — the  in- 
struction to  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople ;  tHe  declarations 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  the  instructions  to  the  admirals  of  the 
allied  squadrons  in  the  Levant ;  the  declaration  to  the  provisional 
government  of  Greece  (A.  178-186) — all  bear  the  same  impress 
of  strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty ;  are  all  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  rigid  impartiality. — Unhappily,  how- 
ever, when  the  master-mind  was  no  longer  permitted  to  watch 
the  accomplishment  of  his  own  project,  and  to  regulate  the 
machinery  employed  in  working    it,    disorder    rapidly   ensued. 
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This  18  not  said  in  derogation  of  the  zeal  or  talents  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  composed  the  cabinet  which  succeeded.  The  mis- 
chief necessarily  grew  out  of  their  position.  In  truth,  what  could 
be  expected  from  a  government  so  constituted?  whose  various 
members  were  strung  together  without  union,  and  without  any 
one  of  the  elements  of  union, — without  friendship,  or  even  the 
decent  simulation  of  it, — without  common  principles  of  any 
kind;  agreeing  only  in  the  consciousness  of  universal  discord, 
and  of  their  utter  want  of  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign,  of 
their  country,  and  of  each  other.  One  necessary  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things  was  the  loss  of  authority  in  our  foreign  relations. 
The  English  plenipotentiary  could  speak  no  longer  with  the 
confidence  which  became  him.  He  could  not  resist  the  violent 
and  hostile  counsels  which  might  accord  but  too  well  with  the 
fancied  interests  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  and,  above  all,  to  the  professions  with  which  that  treaty 
was  first  laid  before  the  world. 

Those  professions  may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms,  taken 
from  the  instructions  to  the  admirals  of  the  combined  squadrons : — 

*  YoH  will  be  aware  that  you  must  employ  extreme  care,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  measures  which  you  shall  adopt  against  the  Ottoman 
marine,  from  degenerating  into  hostilities.     The  express  intention  of 

the  three  powers  is  to  interpose  as  peace^makers ;' '  every 

hostile  proceeding  would  he  in  contradiction  to  the  pacific  part  which  it 
is  their  desire  to  smtain.  The  array  of  force  which  they  have  assem- 
bled is  designed  to  cause  that  desire  to  be  respected  ;  but  they  will 
not  make  use  of  that  force,  unless  the  Turks  shall  persist  in  forcing 
the  passages  which  they  had  intercepted.'     (A.  185.) 

From  the  peaceful  and  forbearing  tone  of  this  instruction 
(issued  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Canning)  it  could  hardly  be  an- 
ticipated, that  the  very  next  conference  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
would  give  birth  to  a  proposition  little  short  of  direct  hostility. 
Yet  such  was  the  fact.  The  Russian  minister  proposed  at  once 
to  cut  the  knot, — to  blockade  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
(A.  187) ;  in  short,  to  starve  the  Porte  into  compliance  with  their 
demands !  The  principle  of  this  proposition,  it  is  lamentable  to 
see,  while  it  was  distinctly  approved  by  the  French  minister,  was 
not  discountenanced  by  the  English,  who  satisfied  himself  with 
reserving  it  for  *  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet.'  (A.  186.)  TJie 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body  was  what  might  be 
expected.     On  the  15th  of  October  it  was  formally  announced, — 

'  That  under  the  present  circumstances  the  English  cabinet  did  not 
consider  itself  authorized  to  adopt  the  Russian  proposition  in  its  full 
extenly  being  desirous,  before  resorting  to  the  measures  therein  men* 
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turned,  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Ottoman  Porte 
hy  those  which  the  tliree  mediating  courts  are  at  present  adopting 
towards  it.*    (A.  189.) 

At  the  next  conference  matters  were  fast  advancing  to  a  crisis ; 
information  had  arrived,  that  even  the  destruction  of  their  oavj 
in  the  bay  of  Navarino  had  not  made  the  Turks  sufficiently 
tractable ;  and  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  allies  were  about  to 
leave  Constantinople.  The  plenipotentiaries,  therefore,  resolved, 
'  That  the  moment  is  arrived  at  which,  notwithstanding  their 
wishes  and  their  effbfts,  the  three  allied  powers  may  see  them- 
selves involved  in  a  war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.*  (A.  190.) 
The  consequence  seemed  to  be  inevitable ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Russian  proposition  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  nor  its  execution 
be  deferred.  But  this  was  not  all.  Encouraged  by  the  reception 
given  to  that  proposition,  and  calculating,  doubtless,  on  a  con* 
tinuance  of  the  same  weakness  in  the  British  councils,  Russia 
now  extended  her  views.  In  a  despatch  from  St  Pelersburgh, 
dated  January  6,  1828,  she  declared,  'that  the  rupture  of  all 
relation  between  the  three  courts  and  the  Porte/  (by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ambassadors  from  Constantinople,)  *  dUeipates  the 
scruples  arising  from  the  neutrality ^  which  they  persisted  in 
observing.' — (A.  20 J.)  She  therefore  gravely  proposed,  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  lead  her  armies  across  the  Prutb,  and  to 
occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  the  name  of  the  three  powers. 
*  But  if  our  allies,'  emulous  no  doubt  of  so  holy  an  example, 
'  should  be  disposed  to  strike  a  bolder  blow,  to  penetrate  eeen  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  to  dictate  peace  under  the  walis  of  the 
Seraglio,*  (these  are  the  words  of  this  remarkable  document,)  '  we 
declare  beforehand,  that  our  fleets  of  the  Black  Sea  shall  actively 
co-operate  in  the  same  enterprise  ! '  ♦ — A-  201, 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  negociation  at  the  commencement  of 
1828— such  the  practical  comment  ou  the  professions  of  *  benevo* 
lence  and  friendship '  with  which  the  allies,  for  many  months,  had 
been  fatiguing  the  patience  of  the  Ottoman  Porte — such  the  project, 
of  which  a  British  cabinet  had  already  countenanced  the  principle, 
and  could  hardly  refuse  to  sanction  the  execution — when,  happily 
for  our  national  honour,  and  most  happily  for  the  men  who  had 
brought  it  into  jeopardy,  England  was  rescued  from  the  indelible 
disgrace  of  being  a  party  to  such  an  outrage,  by  the  only  occur- 
rence which  could  then  prevent  it — a  change  in  the  councils  of 
her  sovereign.     At  the  very  tirst  conference  of  the  plenipoten- 

*  The  despatch  concluded  with  expressing^  the  emperor*s  '  conviction  that  he  shall 
ftnd  in  hit  aiUes  the  sane  sincerity ^  the  same  energy^  the  same  disintisrestedness, 
whereof  the  oegociatiuasi  Qf  Caastauttiiople,  and  the  occurrences  in  tkt  9ea$  of  Oreeesi 
furaithed  so  stxikin^  a  proof.* 
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tiaries  after  this  change,  England  resumed  the  attitude  \rhich  be- 
came her,  and  made  the  voice  of  juatice  and  good  faith  to  be 
again  heard  from  the  mouth  of  her  representative.  The  proposal 
of  the  court  of  Russiii  was  answered  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Dudley 
to  the  Prince  Lieven  (A.  £8)  ;  a  letter  which,  while  as  a  com*, 
position  it  does  honour  even  to  the  highly-gifted  nobleman  M'hose 
signature  it  bears,  entitles  both  himself  and  those  of  whose  joint 
counsels  he  was  the  able  interpreter,  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all 
who  feel  for  the  character  of  their  country.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  in  the  records  of  British  diplomacy  a 
document  more  highly  distinguished  by  all  which  ought  to  cha- 
racterise a  communication  from  the  minister  of  a  great  country  on 
a  question  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  honour  and  interests 
of  that  country,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  public  justice  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  civilized  world.  The  firm  but  conciliatory  tone 
in  which  it  rejects  the  violent  counsels  of  Russia,  and  proposes  a 
safe,  and  moderate,  and  honourable  mode  of  attaining  the  only 
legitimate  objects  of  the  alliance — its  seasonable  admonition  to 
tlie  combinea  powers  to  beware  of  the  unknown,  unthought-pf 
consequences  which  might  follow  ^  the  first  march  of  great 
armies,  and  the  first  collision  of  great  empires  ' — its  frank  yet 
guarded  exposition  of  the  principles  which  would  henceforth 
guide  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  in  dealing  with  this  momen- 
tous question — its  prudent  and  equitable  consideration  for  the 
jealousies  of  some,  for  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  others,  and 
for  the  just  rights  of  all  who  might  be  affected  by  the  decision — 
these  and  other  excellencies,  befitting  such  a  document,  constitute 
it  almost  a  manual  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  future 
statesmen. 

But  this  rejection  of  the  proposition  of  Russia  is  not  the  only 
particular  in  which  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  that  better 
spirit  which  again  actuated  our  diplomacy.  To  an  Englishman, 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  England,  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  1827,  in  relation  to  the  piracies  of  the  Greeks ^  affords  a  subject 
of  most  painful  retrospect.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  when, 
the  duty  of  rigid  and  inflexible  impartiality  was  imposed  by  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  was  such.  The,  allied 
powers  professed  to  interfere  ^  as  peace-makers,'  in  a  quarrel  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  considerations,  if  of 
certain,  still  of  not  very  obvious,  and,  at  best,  of  extreme  right, 
in  order  to  justify  their  claim  of  interfering  at  all.  By  its  very 
nature,  that  interference,  however  conducted,  could  not  but  be  of 
most  unequal  operation — could  not  but  give  countenance  to  one 
party  and  discouragement  to  the  other.  What,  then,  ought  to 
have  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  allies  in  the  conduct  of  it? 
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The  least  that  was  demanded,  not  only  by  their  own  dignity,  but 
by  the  homeliest  rules  of  common  honesty,  was,  that  the  party 
benefited  by  their  mediation  should  be  required  to  submit  to  re* 
strictions  analogous  and  equivalent  to  those  imposed  on  its  adver- 
sary* Let  us  apply  tliis  to  the  *  Instructions  addressed  to  the 
Admirals  commanding  the  Squadrons  of  the  Three  Powers  in 
the  Mediterranean,'  dated  15th  of  October,  1827.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  Turks.  *  The  commander  of  the  British  fleet 
should  be  directed  to  intercept  all  ships,  whether  of  war  or  mer- 
chants, having  on  board  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  or 
provisions,  for  the  use  of  the  Turkish  force,  employed,  or  in- 
tended to  be  employed,  against  the  Greeks,  either  on  the  conti- 
nent or  in  the  islands.' — Again,  *  He  will  concert  with  the 
commanders  of  the  allied  powers  tiie  most  effectual  mode  of  pre- 
venting  any  movements  by  sea,  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  or 
Egyptian  forces.*  So  much  for  the  Turks.  Let  us  now  see  the 
measures  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Greeks;  premising,  that 
these  measures  were  called  forth  by  a  remonstrance  from  the 
French  Admiral  De  Rigny,  expressed  in  the  following  strong 
terms  : 

*  With  regard  to  the  naval  armistice  it  must  be  remarked,  that  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  be  the  most  certain  mode  of  putting  an 
end  to  piracy,  xohicli  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  it  will,  for  that 
very  reason,  find  few  partisans  amongst  the  sailors  of  Hydra  and 
Spezzia.  You  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  naval  operations  : 
under  the  pretext  of  war,  they  go  to  sea  with  papers  so  irregular,  as 
to  be  little  better  than  no  papers  at  all ;  and,  in  truth,  nearly  all  act 
alike.  The  prize-courts  at  Napoli  dare  not  restore  a  vessel ;  moreover, 
vessels  are  very  frequently  not  carried  before  the  courts  at  all ;  their 
cargoes  are  in  the  first  instance  discharged.  I  confess,  that  in  the 
state  in  which  the  Greeks  have  ever  been  and  Avith  their  propensities, 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me  inconceivable,  thai  tliey  should  not  have 
been  interdicted  from  cruising,  and  from  the  right  of  search,  or  from 
making  captures  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  except  of  contraband  of 
war.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  toleration  of  this  system  hcts  been 
the  cause  of  piracy,  as  it  at  present  exists.' — B.  132. 

Such  was  the  evil  to  be  remedied,  such  the  remedy  suggested 
by  one,  whose  station,  experience,  and  character  entitled  it  to  the 
gravest  attention.  Let  us  now  see  the  result  of  the  attention  so 
given  by  the  conference  of  October  15,  18^7  —  the  very  con- 
ference at  which  the  British  plenipotentiary  announced  his 
cabinet's  qualified  acquiescence  in  the  principle  of  tlie  Russian 
proposition  for  blockading  Constantinople. 

*  With  a  view  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  predatory  warfare 
by  the  Greek  cruisers,  now  the  subject  of  such  frequent  complaints  on 
the  part  of  the  allies,  and  of  all  nations  trading  to  the  Levant,  he 
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(tbe  British  Admiral)  will  try  to  procure  from  the  Greek  government 
their  consent^  that  any  Greek  vessel  carrying  less  than  ten  guns,  which 
may  be  found  at  sea,  unless  provided  with  a  passport  for  some  specific 
Toyage  and  from  the  Greek  government  itself,  should  be  liable  to 
detention  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  allies, 

*  In  general,  he  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  Greek 
government  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  earnestly,  by  every  means 
they  possess,  to  check  robbery  and  plunder  by  sea,  which  have  pre« 
vailed  in  the  Levant  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  troubles. 

*  He  will  represent  to  them^  that  though,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
power,  they  may  not  possess  the  means  of  putting  down  this  system, 
yet  that,  by  discountenancing  it  themselves,  and  by  sanctioning  active 
measures  on  our  part^  they  will  at  once  satisfy  the  mediating  powers^ 
and  relieve  their  cause  from  a  great  weight  of  odium,  under  which  it 
has  hitherto  laboured.' — (A.  18.) 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  this  exquisite  specimen  of  deli* 
cacy  and  tenderness  for  a  people  so  deserving  of  it,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that,  as  Admiral  de  Rigny  suggested,  it  was  this  very 
system  of  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  which — because  it  could 
not  be  put  down  by  their  lawful  masters, — was  made  the  most 
prominent,  as  it  was,  in  truth,  the  strongest  and  most  reasonable, 
of  all  the  pleas,  on  which  the  allied  powers  had  founded  their 
claim  to  interpose  in  the  struggle,  and  thus  to  deprive  an  inde- 
pendent and  friendly  sovereign  of  his  most  undoubted  rights ! 
The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  what  might  be  expected.  It 
paralysed  the  efforts  which  the  admirals  had  commenced,  and  even 
the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  wished  to  make,  for  securing 
something  like  a  decent  adherence,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to 
the  armistice  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  observe.  (See 
B.  191.) 

From  so  mortifying  an  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  our 
councib,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  once  more  to  a  better  page  of 
British  diplomacy.  The  same  conference  which  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  British  justice  over  the  outrageous  project  for  the 
invasion  of  Turkey,  produced  the  following  '  instruction  to  the 
admirals,'  in  respect  to  tbe  abuse  of  which  we  are  now  speaking : — • 

'  You  will,  in  concert  with  your  colleagues,  urge  the  Greek 
government  to  draw  up  a  list,  specifying  the  names  of  their  vessels 
of  war;  and  to  give  to  the  commanders  a  commission,  the  form  of 
which  you  will  immediately  employ  yourself  in  settling,  in  concert  with 
the  Greek  government.  Every  vessel^  which  shall  not  be  furnished 
with  such  commission,  shall  be  forthwith  seized  by  the  cruizers  of  the 
combined  squadrons.' — (A.  205.) 

To  return  to  the  negotiations  respecting  the  sacrifices  de- 
manded from  Turkey.  In  the  letter  already  alluded  to,  from 
Lord  Dudley  to  the  Prince  laeven,  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the 
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demand  of  territory  to  the  Morea  and  the  Islands y — in  other 
worda,  to  that  portion  of  Greece  only,  the  troubles  of  which  reaUy 
endangered  the  security  of  intercourse  in  the  Levant  seas ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted^  that  if  this  proposal  had  been  strengthened 
by  any  indication  of  a  readiness  in  Turkey  to  acquiesce  in  it,  here 
her  sacrifices  would  have  terminated ;  and  all  the  subsequent 
events,  so  full  of  loss,  discomfiture,  and  disgrace  to  herself — so 
full  of  embarrassment  and  difficulty  to  her  best  friends — so  preg- 
nant, it  may  be,  with  future  danger  to  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe — would  have  been  prevented.  Unhappily,  ihe  blind 
obstinacy  of  the  Ottoman  emperor,  his  incredible  rashness  in 
precipitating  a  contest  with  Hussia,  under  circumstances  which 
deprived  every  other  power  of  the  right  to  forbid,  or  to  lighten, 
his  overthrow,  produced  a  new  obstacle  to  the  equitable  adjusts 
ment  of  his  claims  on  Greece.  But,  even  under  the  fresh  diffi- 
culty thus  imposed  on  the  British  cabinet,  it  ceased  not  to  con- 
tend most  strenuously,  and,  in  several  important  points,  most 
successfully,  for  the  observance  of  just  and  moderate  measures  io 
executing  the  treaty  of  J  uly.  This  was,  indeed,  no  easy  task. 
At  the  same  conference,  in  which  the  British  plenipotentiary  had 
so  peremptorily  rejected  the  violent  counsels  of  Russia,  and 
before  that  rejection  was  recorded,  the  Prince  Lieven  produced  a 
despatch  from  his  court,  (reserved,  doubtless,  for  this  contingency,) 
announcing  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  object  of  this 
despatch,  however  veiled  by  diplomatic  courtesies,  was,  obviously, 
to  compel  the  allies  to  adopt  the  measure,  which  England  had 
rejected,  and  so,  in  fact,  to  make  them  become  parties  with 
Russia  in  her  hostilities.     The  alternative  is  thus  expressed  : — 

*  If  the  allies  withhold  their  assent,  Russia  will  not  the  less  execute 
the  treaty  of  London,  by  aid  of  the  measures  of  coercion  which  the 
Porte  forces  her  to  employ ;  but,  abandoned  to  herself,  and  receiving 
henceforth  no  assistance,  she  will  be  able  to  consult,  in  the  manner 
of  executing  that  act,  only  her  own  interests  and  convenience,^ — (A. 
211.) 

In  this  new  emergency,  the  position  preserved  for  England 
was  such  as  entitles  its  government  to  the  highest  praise.  Im- 
mediately, a  note  from  Lord  Dudley  to  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiary announced  the  fixed  resolution  of  his  court  to  adhere  to 
its  former  views ;  and,  moreover,  declared  the  impossibility  of  co- 
operating any  longer  with  Russia,  after  the  pretensions  she  had 
put  forth.  (A.  44.)  He  at  the  same  time  invited  France  to  act 
in  concert  with  England,  for  obtaining  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  treaty;  and,  as  the  first  and  most  ne- 
cessary step,  he  proposed  that  they  should  define  exactly  what 
those  objects  were.     The  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  vagueness 
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of  the  terms  ia  which  the  treaty  was  drawn  had^  indeed,  long 
been  felt,  and  in  varioua  ways.  It  had  rendered  more  intense  the 
alarm  which  such  an  act,  at  the  best,  could  not  but  excite  in  the 
Porte,  and  it  had  aggravated  the  jealousies  of  Europe  in  general. 
It  had  also  encouraged  the  most  unreasonable,  and  continually 
growing,  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  No  stronger 
proof  of  this  can  be  desired,  than  a  mere  perusal  of  the  recent 
letters  of  Count  Capo  d'lstrias  to  Prince  Leopold.  Could  such 
pretensions  have  been  even  dreamt  of,  at  the  beginning  of  these 
negotiations  ?  ^  Much  vnU  be  odxompUshedy  if  Attica  can  be  saved, 
and  included  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.'  This  was  the 
language  of  Admiral  de  Riguy,  an  able,  honourable,  consistent 
friend  of  Greece, — one  who  had  long  devoted  himself  to  her 
cause.  In  a  despatch  addressed  by  him  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  in  August,  1 8£7>  he  added,  with  a  saga* 
cious  foresight,  which  proves  the  high  value  of  all  his  opinions  oo 
this  subject, — 

*  The  difficulties  on  both  sides  would  have  soon  disappeared,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  reconstruct  the  article  of  the  treaty  which  regards 
the  boundary,  in  terms  which  would  leave  to  neither  party  any  pro- 
spect of  enlarging  or  contracting,  by  means  of  discussion,  the  limits 
of  the  territory  to  be  comprehended  in  the  arrangement.' — (B.  149.) 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  various  mischiefs,  the  British 
plenipotentiary  urged  the  necessity  of  defining  the  boundary 
exactly,  and  of  drawing  it  in  strict  conformity  to  the  principle  of 
the  treaty.  That  principle  was  *  the  pacification  of  the  Levant.' 
He  had  before  proposed,  (and  to  this  proposal  he  now  referred 
A.  46)— 

*  with  the  view  of  giving  to  the  Greeks  a  clearly  defined  and  strong 
mountain  frontier,  to  confine  them  to  the  line  nearest  to  the  Morea, 
(the  mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  Isthmus,)  as  that  to  which 
the  naval  exertions  could  be  most  easily  applied,  and  which,  after  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  had  been  carried  into  effect,  would  best  secure  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  Morea.* 

He  then  pointed  out  the  mode  in  which  the  evacuation  of  the 
Morea  by  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  troops  could  be  obtained, — 

*  which  being  done/  he  argued,  *  the  object  of  the  allies  vxmld  he 
accomplished  ;  the  settlement  of  the  country  could  go  on,  under  the 
protection  of  the  combined  fleets,  and  the  countenance  of  their  com- 
mercial agents,  who  might  in  this  case  be  sent  to  the  Greeks ;  piracies 
would  be  put  an  end  <o,  and  the  peaceful  commerce  of  nations  \oould 
revive* — (A.  80.) 

Here,  then,  was  a  fair  expedient  proposed,  completely  fulfilling 
the  views  with  which  the  treaty  was  formed ;  for,  the  peace  of  the 
Morea  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  being  secured,  all  would  be 
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gained  M^hich  concerned  the  interests  of  foreign  nations.  Whether 
the  Greeks  of  Livadia  or  Roiimelia  were  on  good  or  ill  terms  with 
their  masters^  the  Turks,  was  a  question  which  might  interest  the 
feelings,  but  could  not  affect  the  peace  or  the  commerce,  of  Europe. 
With  them,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary,  for  the  objects  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  should  in  any  way  inter- 
meddle.* But,  if  not  necessary,  it  would  be  obviously  improper, 
for  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  could  justify  their  inter- 
fering at  all.  Such  was  the  wise  and  honourable  course  of  the 
British  government.  France,  in  her  reply,  first  declined  altogether 
to  separate  the  court  of  Russia  from  the  negotiations.  She  ob- 
jected, too,  to  the  definition  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  as  inex- 
pedient ;  and,  in  particular,  to  fixing  the  territorial  limit  in  the  way 
proposed  by  England — of  which  she  at  the  same  time  admitted, 
not  only  that  it  would  *  give  the  Greeks  a  territory  easily  defended,' 
but  also  that  it  had  been  once,  conditionally,  suggested  by  herself. 
Moreover,  she  began  to  testify  a  disposition  to  yield  to  considera- 
tions not  less  derogatory  to  the  true  dignity  of  the  allies,  than 
they  were  opposed  to  the  justice  of  the  case  : 

*  We  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  the  Greek  question  Las 
derived  importance  from  the  dominion  of  early  associations :  the  public 
mind  in  Europe  has  been  excited,  and  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  resus- 
citation of  ancient  Greece.  It  has  not  been  the  object  of  the  three 
courts  to  realize  these  dreams ;  but  they  will  be  held  to  have  done 
nothing  if  the  Peloponnesus  alone  is  withdrawn  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  A  cry  of  grief  ojid  indignation  will  he  raised,  if  Athens,  still 
arrayed  in  her  glorious  and  noble  renown,  falls  again  under  the 
humiliating  dominion  of  the  Sultana  Validt^.* — (A.  219.) 

Russia,  in  like  manner,  began  to  assume  a  tone,  in  reference 
to  the  Greek  cause,  which  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  her 
former  condemnation  of  it.  She,  who  had  reprobated  the  insur- 
rection as  wholly  unjustifiable,  now  spoke  of  the  treaty  of  July  as 
^  advocating  the  rights  and  wishes  of  an  unfortunate  people'-^ 
(A.  231.) 

Meanwhile,  England  alone  adhered  inflexibly  to  her  honest 
purpose.  The  conferences  were,  in  consequence,  suspended ; 
nor  would  she  consent  to  renew  them,  till  Russia,  departing  from 
her  demand  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  an  invasion  of 
Turkey  in  the  name  of  the  alliance,  and  expressly  renouncing  the 

*  This  was  the  principle  which  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  themselves  had 
put  forth  in  their  formal  interview  with  the  Reis  Efiendi.  '  One  part  of  the  Levant,' 
said  they, '  is  in  a  state  of  disturbance :  it  is  now  a  question  of  pacifying  that  part,  and 
not  of  considering  the  state  of  those  parts  which  can  in  no  case  compromise  the  p^ace 
of  Europe.'' — (B.  215.)  In  short,  it  being  only  by  disturbance  of  the  commimications 
at  seUf  that  the  interests  or  the  peace  en  Europe  can  be  endangered  in  the  quairelt 
between  Ghreeks  and  Turks,  if  the  tranquillity  of  the  Morea  and  the  islands  be  secured, 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  ceases  to  be  necessary  for  any  legitimate  objects. 
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alternative  which  she  had  before  stated^  of  '  consulting,  in  the 
manner  of  executing  the  treaty,  only  her  own  interests  and  conve- 
nience/ proposed  not  only  to  maintain  the  same  position,  and 
to  pursue  the  same  course  with  her  allies,  in  everything  which 
concerned  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  even  to  lay  aside 
her  belligerent  character,  and  to  forego  the  exercise  of  her 
maritime  rights  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fying herself,  as  much  as  possible,  with  them.  When  this 
important  concession  had  been  made  to  England,  the  confer- 
ences were  resumed,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  all  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  accelerate,  to  the  utmost,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  With  the  view  of  contributing  most 
effectually  to  this  end,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  fair  wishes  of  all, 
it  was  resolved  tliat  the  late  ambassadors  of  the  three  powers  at 
Constantinople  should  re-assemble  at  Corfu,  or  wherever  they 
might  deem  more  expedient,  and  should  '  immediately  open  a 
communication  with  the  Greek  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  with  persons  duly  authorized,  the  mode  of  executing 
the  treaty,  so  far  as  it  might  affect  the  future  condition  of  Greece/ 
—(A.  74.) 

In  the  instructions  given  to  the  ambassadors,  the  question, 
relative  to  the  future  boundary,  occupied,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  very  prominent  place.  In  particular,  without  excluding  the 
consideration  of  others,  their  attention  was  drawn  to  four  specified 
lines  of  frontier,  the  most  extensive  of  which  was  one  very  nearly 
answering  to  that  which  has  been  ultimately  fixed  by  the  protocol 
of  the  3d  of  February,  differing  only  in  a  slight  degree  in  die 
north-eastern  limit,  where  the  gulf  of  Volo  was  proposed  instead 
of  Zeitoun.  This,  we  repeat,  was  the  most  extensive  of  the 
four  specified  frontiers ;  and  it  will  be  remarked,  that  it  ex- 
cluded Acamarda^  Samos,  and  Candia.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  this  was  the  line  of  blockade  laid  down  by  the 
ambassadors  themselves  at  their  conference  in  Constantinople  of 
the  4th  of  September,  1827,  which  line  professed  to  include  *  all 
that  portion  of  Greece  and  of  the  adjacent  islands,  which,  having 
taken  an  active  and  continued  part  in  the  insurrection,  mayj  witfi 
more  or  less  right  and  chance  ofsitccess,  lay  claim  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefit  of  the  arrangements  of  which  the  treaty  of 
London  has  laid  the  basis.'  This  frontier,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  was  not  only  the  largest  specified  in  the  instructions 
to  the  ambassadors,  but  the  largest  which  had  ever  been  pro- 
posed or  suggested,  in  any  of  the  conferences  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries; and  it  was  first  proposed  by  that  power,  which  has 
always  been  most  anxious  to  sustain  the  utmost  pretensions  of 
Greece — it  was,  in  short,  proposed  by  the  Russian  plenipotentiary, 
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in  that  very  document  which  contained  his  most  extravagant  pro- 
ject for  'dictating  peace  under  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio/  His 
words^  when  speaking  of  this  frontier^  are  important.  'This 
basis  appears  to  us  satisfactory ;  for  it  antwen  to  aU  the  wishes 
which  the  Greeks  can  reasonably  form  ;' — (A.  202) — thus  ex- 
cluding Acamania,  Candia,  and  Samos,  those  three  portions  of 
Greece,  the  exclusion  of  which  is  now  made  the  great  ground  of 
clamour  against  the  final  arrangements,  and  excluding  them  as 
i>eing  beyond  the  reasonable  pretensions^  nay,  widies^  of  Greece. 
All  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  in  appreciating  tlie 
labours  of  the  ambassadors. 

But,  in  the  interval,  before  the  result  of  those  labours  was 
received,  several  occasions  occurred,  on  which  the  firmness  of 
England,  and  her  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
treaty,  were  tried  and  evinced.  The  inability  of  the  Greeks 
to  avail  themselves  even  of  the  unlooked-for  and  prodigious 
advantage,  which  had  resulted  to  them  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  at  Navarino,  left  Ibrahim  still 
in  the  military  occupation  of  the  Morea,  and  even  in  commu- 
nication with  Turkey  by  land.  Yet  it  was  quite  clear,  that,  shut 
out  from  all  succour  and  supplies  by  sea,  lie  could  not  regain 
for  the  Porte  the  peaceful  dominion  over  that  province.  It  was 
in  perfect  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  language  and  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  July,  to  have  recourse  to  '  ulterior  measures,'  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  evacuate  a  country  which  he 
could  not  conquer,  but  was  able  to  devastate.  Accordingly,  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  while  he  placed  on  the  protocol  of  the 
19th  of  July  his  declaration,  *  that  the  treaty  of  London  had  not 
had  for  its  object  the  conquest  of  Greece,  or  the  withdrawal  of  an 
important  province  from  the  sway  of  the  Porte,  but  the  re-esta- 
blishment  of  peace  in  the  East  on  lasting  foundations,'  assented 
to  the  proposal  of  sending  a  body  of  French  troops  into  the 
Morea,  which,  without  taking  an  active  part  in  hostilities,  should 
cut  off  from  Ibrahim  all  external  communication  by  means  of  a 
blockade  by  land,  and  so  enforce  his  evacuation  of  the  Morea. 

At  a  subsequent  conference  on  the  l6th  of  November,  it  was 
announced  that  the  occupation  of  the  Morea,  in  the  name  of  the 
allied  powers,  was  accomplished — that  Ibrahim,  with  his  army, 
had  returned  to  Egypt, — and  that  the  Turkish  troops,  which  had 
occupied  the  fortresses  on  his  retiring,  had  evacuated  them  of 
their  own  accord,  when  the  French  army  arrived  in  the  Peninsuki. 
Congratulating  his  colleagues  on  this  result,  the  French  pleni- 
potentiary proposed  that  the  operations  of  the  troops  should  be 
extended,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  (for 
this  was  the  pretext)  to  defend  themselves  against  an  attack  on 
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the  part  of  the  Turks, — should  procure  for  them  a  frontier  which 
would  leave  to  an  invading  army  but  few  approaches,  and  those  of 
easy  defence.  For  this  purpose  he  urged  the  necessity  of  com- 
pelling the  Turks  to  evacuate  Attica  and  Euboea. — (A.  £58,  9) 
To  this  proposition  the  British  plenipotentiary  peremptorily  ob- 
jected. He  again  insisted,  that  *  the  object  of  the  treaty  w^as  not 
to  enable  the  contracting  parties  to  conquer  territories  from  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  territory  of,  or 
creating  frontiers  for,  Greece,  but  to  restore  peace  to  countries 
that  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  Porte,  and  in 
which  it  was  believed,  that  the  Ottoman  government  could  not 
re-establish  its  own  authority :'  that  '  to  extend  to  Attica  the 
operations  of  the  French  troops,  would  lead  to  the  invasion  of  a 
country  of  vjhich  the  Turks  are  in  undisturbed  possession,  where 
the  insurrection  has  been  suppressed  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
where  it  no  longer  exists,  and  where  it  has  not  existed  for  a  long 
period  of  time.'  The  resistance  of  England  was  successful — the 
extension  of  the  operations  of  the  troops  into  Attica  was  aban- 
doned— and  the  conference  came  to  the  important  resolution,  that 
the  allied  powers  should  *  take  the  Morea,  the  adjoining  inlands, 
and  the  Cyclades,  under  their  provisional  guarantee ;  but,  in  * 
deference  to  the  views  of  France  and  Russia,  a  provision  was 
added,  that  they  should  not  be  deemed  *  thereby  to  pClgudge,  in 
any  way,  the  question  of  the  definitive  limits  to  be  assigned  to 
Greece.*— (A.  236.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  negotiation,  and  such  the  prospect  of 
England's  obtaining  the  just  and  honourable  object  at  which  she 
had  aimed, — that  of  limiting  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  Porte 
to  the  Morea  and  the  islands, — when  the  time  arrived  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  the  ambassadors  in  the  Meditenanean 
to  be  announced.  We  have  seen  what  the  duty  entrusted  to  them 
had  been ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  it,  they  proceeded  to  form  and 
*  to  record  their  definitive  opinion  upon  the  several  points  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  upon  which  the  courts  were  called  upon  to 
decide/ — (P.  21.)*  Of  these  the  most  important,  and,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  that  which  had  excited  the  greatest  difference 
of  sentiment  in  the  alhed  courts,  was  the  question  oi  frontier.  To 
this  the  especial  attention  of  the  ambassadors  had  been  drawn, 
and  pruiciples  laid  down  in  the  ^instructions'  given  for  their  guid- 
ance by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  London :  after  full  inquiry  and 
consideration,  after  *  communicating  with  the  Greek  government, 
receiving  their  wishes,  and  weighing  their  arguments,  they  were  to 

*  This  reference  is  to  the  paper  entitled '  Protocol  of  a  Conference  held  at  Porot^ 
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recommend'  (to  the  plenipotentiaries)  '  such  a  decision  as  should 
be  most  consistent  with  equity  and  justice.* — (A.  75.) 

Of  the  manner  in  which  tliese  ministers  executed  the  task  allotted 
to  them^  we  should  be  sorry  to  speak  in  harsh  or  unbecoming 
terms.  But  in  a  matter  of  so  much  interest  to  all  Europe,  and 
which  is  become  peculiarly  so  to  this  country  by  the  discussions  it 
is  about  to  undergo  in  parliament,  and  still  more  by  its  bearing 
on  our  national  honour,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  avowing  our 
opinion,  at  whatever  hazard  of  oifending  those,  who  are,  we  doubt 
not,  deserving  of  high  respect.  We  frankly  declare,  therefore, 
that  in  our  judgment,  the  ambassadors  wholly  misconceived  the 
question  which  they  were  required  to  solve,  and  departed  widely 
from  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  instructions  given  for 
their  guidance.  As  this  forms  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  our 
whole  inquiry, — for  the  report  made  by  these  ambassadors,  re- 
commending a  line  of  frontier  from  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of 
Arta  (a  line  considerably  more  extensive  than  the  most  extensive 
which  had  yet  been  discussed)  had,  unfortunately,  a  very  impor- 
tant influence  on  subsequent  transactions ; — we  think  it  right  to 
examine  the  matter  with  some  minuteness. 

First,  then,  the  object  which  they  profess  to  have  had  in  view 
was,  we  conceive,  very  far  indeed  from  being  such  as  they  ought 
to  have  proposed  to  themselves.  They  profess  to  have  considered 
it  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  courts  their  opinion  upon  ^  the  line 
of  frontier  which  would  best  suit  Greece.'  (P.  31.)  But  this,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  was  not  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
required ;  neither,  we  will  add,  was  it  such  as  the  instructions  they 
had  received  empowered  them  to  consider.  The  aim  of  the  treaty 
of  London  was,  as  they  themselves  declare  (P.  21),  *  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Levant  by  means  of  a  mediation;  *  in  other  words,  by 
such  an  arrangement  as  should  be  most  accordant  with  tiie  rea- 
sonable views  of  both  the  contending  parties.  Does  the  designs* 
tion  of  '  o  line  of  frontier  ^  which  would  best  suit  Greece^  fulfil  this 
condition?  As  little  does  it  correspond  with  the  instructions 
given  to  them.  Those  instructions  are,  indeed,  stated  by  the 
ambassadors  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

•  That  they  should  make  it  their  business  to  seek  a  line,  which, 
traversing  the  continent  of  Greece^  should  offer  a  natural  position, 
clearly  defined^  easy  of  defence,  containing  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
Greek  popiUation,  which  vxxs  really  in  a  state  of  insurrection  *  against 

the 

*  At  the  time  when  the  ambassadors  drew  up  their  '  definitive  opinion  upon  th(% 
limits  of  Greece,*  they  themselves  say,  *  The  only  parts  of  Greece  actually  freed  from 
the  presence  of  the  Turks  *  (they  should  rather  have  said,  not  under  the  tAso/ute  and 
undisputed  poiietnon  of  the  Turkt),  *  within  the  Lmits  specified  by  the  instructions, 

are 
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the  Porte ;  lastly,  traced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  least  poti- 
sible  risk  of  any  subjects  of  dispute  arising  between  its  inhabitants 
and  those  of  the  adjoining  Turkish  provinces.' — P.  25. 
But  this,  we  must  take  leave  to  say,  is  an  extremely  inaccurate 
description  of  the  instructions  actually  given  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries. It  introduces  one  important  particular^  which  made  no 
part  of  those  instructions,  and  omits  more  than  one  of  great 
moment.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the 
instructions,  to  say  that  the  line  of  frontier  was  to  traverse  the  can-' 
tinent  of  Greece,  So  far  from  it,  that  one  of  the  l\nes,  specially 
stated  by  the  plenipotentiaries  for  consideration, — of  which  line, 
we  cannot  doubt,  the  English  ambassador  must  have  known  that 
it  had  been  urgently  recommended  by  his  own  court, — nay,  that 
very  line,  which  had  been  made,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
England,  the  subject  of  the  provisional  guarantee  of  the  three 
powers,  at  the  conference  of  November  16,  1828, — did  not 
traverse  the  continent  of  Greece,  but  simply  cuts  oflf  the  Pelopon- 
nesus from  that  continent.  Secondly,  there  is  in  the  statement  of 
the  ambassadors  more  than  one  particular  of  the  instructions 
omitted.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  omission  of  no  less  a  parti- 
cular, than  that  they  should  <  recommend  such  a  decision  as  shall 
be  most  consistent  with  equity  and  justice.*  Now  this  was  not  a 
mere  vague  direction ;  much  less  mere  words  of  course.  It 
enjoined  full  consideration,  both  of  the  rights  and  previous  rela- 
tions of  the  two  contending  parties,  and  also  of  the  reasons 
which,  by  rendering  necessary^  had  so  far,  and  so  far  on/y,  justi- 
fied the  high  contracting  parties  in  imposing  their  mediation  upon 
Turkey.  This,  we  affirm,  was  a  part  of  the  instructions,  which, 
instead  of  being  omitted,  ought  to  have  had  a  prominent  place  in 
the  description  of  those  instructions,  and  a  still  more  prominent 
place  in  the  memory  of  those  who  had  to  execute  them.  Unhap- 
pily, the  ambassadors  seem  to  have  entirely  overlooked  it ;  as  is 
apparent,  not  only  from  the  omission  of  it  in  their  written  descrip- 
tion, but  still  more  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  decision 
which  they  recommend.  We  are  quite  sure,  that  three  able  and 
honourable  men,  if  they  had  applied  the  principles  of  equity  and 
justice  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  both  between 
Turkey  and  the  allies,  and  also  between  Turkey  and  Greece, 
could  never  have  brought  themselves  to  make  such  a  recommen- 
dation. For  ioflance,  how,  on  any  principle  of '  equity  or  justice,' 
can  we  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  island  of  Euboea  is  dis- 
posed of  1— much  more,  for  the  alleged  reason  for  assigning  it  to 

are  the  Marea,  the  itktndi^  and  9(me  detached  portions  of  iRoumelia,* — ^P.  21.  Yet  they 
acni|tel  not  to  recommend,  that  all  within  the  line  drawn  between  the  Gulphe  of 
Volo  and  Arta  should  be  taken  from  the  .Turks  and  assigned  to  the  new  State. 

VOL.  XLiu.  NO.  Lxxxvi.        2  L  Greece? 
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Greece?  'It  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  Greek  continent,  that  in  die  definition  of  the  frontier  most 
suitable  to  the  latter,  it  has  already  found  the  place  which  nature 
and  the  wants  of  Oreece  asngn  to  iJty  P.  9,3 — ^a  sentence  bor- 
rowed from  the  diplomacy  of  Robespierre  or  Buonaparte. 

That  this  revolutionary  notion  had  no  authority  from  the  pleni- 
potentiaries at  London,  it  is  only  due  to  them  to  say.  So  far 
odierwise,  that  they  had  actually  inserted  in  their  instructiims  to 
fte  ambassadors  an  especial  caution  on  this  very  subject — a  cau- 
tion which,  we  are  proud  to  say,  must  have  been  dictated  by  the 
honest  counsels  of  our  own  country  ;  for  both  Russia  and  France 
had  testified  their  disregard  of  it,  by  including  Euboea  in  their 
several  projects  for  a  Greek  frontier.  The  caution  is  as  follows 
(after  stating  that  the  required  *  limit  might  embrace  nearly  all  the 
islands  between '  certain  *  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude ')  : — 
^  It  is  probable,  however,  mat  on  either  side  of  the  line  thus  arbi- 
trarily traced,  some  deviation  may  be  necessaiy ;  more  espedaUy^ 
since  within  ihese  limits  is  situate  fhe  important  island  afEuboea, 
almost  entirely  inhabited  by  a  Turkish  population,  and  which  has, 
therefore,  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection.' — A.  15. 

It  was  in  spite  of  this  especial  caution,  we  repeat,  that  the 
embassadors  disposed  of  Euboea  in  the  manner  we  have  witnessed. 
They  attempted  to  justify  this  departure  from  their  instructions, 
by  saying,  first,  tfiat  the  plenipotentiaries  were  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Turks ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Turks  were  only  as  one  to  six,*  compared  with  the 
Christians  :  secondly,  '  that  the  inhabitants,  although  at  present 
in  subjection,  took,  at  two  periods,  an  active  share  in  the  revolu- 
tion/ This  is  in  part  true ;  but  only,  we  apprehend,  in  part,  At 
two  periods,  in  the  eariier  years  of  the  insurrection,  the  Euboeans 
were  excited,  not  by  tfieir  own  sense  of  wrong  or  suflfering,  but  by 
adventurers  from  other  quarters  ;  and  as  soon  as  these  adventureis 
withdrew,  and  a  moderate  force  was  employed  to  reduce  them, 
they  tranquilly  subsided, — four  years  before  these  transactions, — 
into  a  state  of  acquiescence  under  the  domination  of  Turkey, 
rendering  abortive  every  attempt  which  was  made  to  re-excite 
them ;  and  this,  although  their  number  was,  as  we  have  seen,  six- 
fold that  of  their  '  oppressors.'  So  much  for  '  the  active  share 
taken  by  the  Euboeans  in  the  Greek  revolution  J  f 

But  there  remains  the  third  and  palmary  reason  of  the  am- 
bassadors.     ^  The  same  principles  and  the  same  considerations^ 

— — ' »  ■        ■  ■ 

*  In  the  rest  of  Oreece  they  were  as  one  to  ten. 

f  We  must  take  the  Hberty  of  remarking,  Uiat  the  word  'revolution'  Becms  nar- 
veUously  inapplicable  to  an  insmrection,  which,  beyond  (lie  limitB  of  th»  Moraa,  had 
done  almosl^  or  absdutely,  nothing  towards  a  resettMneBt 

which 
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whid)  served  to  guide  them  in  their  examinatioo  of  the  continental 
boundary^  coincide  in  establishing  the  necessity  of  uniting  to  the 
new  Greek  State  aU  the  islands  which  are  included  in  the  boun- 
daiy  which  that  plan  marks  out' — p.  32.  We  have  seen,  under 
their  own  hands,  what  were  the  principles,  and  the  considerations^ 
which  decided  them  on  taking  in  £uboea ;  and,  as  it  seems  they  were 
guided  by  the  same  in  the  rest  of  their  deliberations,  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  justice  and  the  value  of  their  whole 
work.  In  two  words,  a  more  unfair,  and,  thank  God  !  a  more 
un-English  proceeding,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  But  this  is 
not  all.  We  have  seen  why  the  ambassadors  thought  it  their  duty 
to  include  Euboea  within  the  new  frontier,  in  spite  of  the  caution 
which  was  part  of  their  instructions  : — '  It  is  so  doeely  connected 
with  the  €uijacent  parts  of  the  Greek  continent,  that,  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  frontier  most  suitable  to  the  latter,  it  has  already 
found  tJie  place  which  nature  and  the  wants  of  Greece  assign  to  it.^ 
Now,  there  is  another  island,  which  is  circumstanced  in  these 
respects,  with  relation  to  the  Turkish  province  of  Natolia,  exactly 
98  Eubcea  is  with  relation  to  Greece — we  mean  the  island  of 
Samos :  if  there  be  any  diflference,  it  is,  that  Samos  is  rather 
more  ^  closely  connected  with,'  that  is,  it  is  nearer  to,  its  neigh- 
bour continent.  Obviously,  therefore,  to  men  of  plain  under- 
standing, the  principle  (since  this  word  is  to  be  profaned  by 
application  to  so  iniquitous  a  proceeding) — the  principle,  which 

Sves  Eubcea  to  Greece,  would  equally  assign  Samos  to  Natolia. 
ut  this  will  not  do  for  our  ambassadors  ;  they  *  consider  it  a 
sacred  duiy  of  their  mission  to  devise  some  principle  which  may 
require  them  to  include  Samos  in  Greece ;' — and  this,  although 
Samos  was,  in  the  strongest  manner,  expressly  excluded  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  from  forming  any  part  of  the  business  of  ^  the 
mission,*  in  which  these  ambassadors  were  employed !  In  very 
sooth,  the  elasticity  of  your  true  diplomatic  reasoning  is  some- 
thing prodigious.  It  can  dilate  or  contract  at  pleasure ;  it  can 
accommodate  itself  to  every  possible  contingence,  with  an  apti- 
tude, which,  to  vulgar  minds,  is  quite  astonishing. 

We  proceed  to  another  part  of  their  instructions,  which  also  the 
ambassadors,  if  they  did  not  forget,  thought  proper  to  disregard. 
In  those  instructions  it  is  said,  that,  '  wi&  a  view  of  effecting  a 
complete  separation  of  the  two  people,'  possession  should  be 
taken  by  the  Greek  State  of  all  Turkish  property,  either  on  the 
continent  or  in  the  blands,  with  the  condition  of  payment  being 
made  to  the  former  proprietors.  Now,  this  declared  object,  of 
^jfUxting  an  entire  separation  of  the  Greek  and  TurkiA  popula-- 
turns,  ought,  we  conceive,  to  have  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  ambassadors  in  tracing  their  frontier.     It  ought  to  have 

£  I.  2  stopped 
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stopped  them  from  recommending  a  boundary^  within  whicfay  as 
they  themselves  admit  (P.  22),  the  object  just  mentioned  could  not 
be  obtained,  without  *  the  employment  of  the  troops  of  the  allies  ; ' 
in  other  words,  without  violating  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  alliance.  In  short,  it  ought  to  have  made  them  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  that  frontier  within  such  limits,  as  should  render 
the  entire  separation  of  the  two  populations  practicable^  on  the  fair 
principle  of  buying  out  the  interests  of  Turkish  proprietors,  *  not 
losing  sight  of  the  state  of  exhaustion  of  Greece,  and  the  inability 
of  its  government  to  contract  pecuniary  engagements  of  too  onerous 
a  nature/  *  This  consideration  alone,  if  duly  attended  to,  could  not 
but  have  moderated  the  zeal  of  the  ambassadors  in  devising  a  line 
which,  according  to  their  notions,  ^  would  best  suit  Greece ; '  for 
the  treaty  of  London,  by  specially  providing  for  this  point,  as  well 
as  the  instructions  given  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  contemplating  a  small  territory ;  nay,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  ambassadors  themselves,  referring  to  the  treaty  of  London 
on  this  head,  actually  construe  it  as  limiting  its  views  to  the  Morea, 
The  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  in  acknowledging  the  impossibility 
of  the  future  co-existence  in  the  Morea  of  the  Christian  and  Ma- 
hometan populations,  stipulates  that  '  the  Greeks  shall  become 
possessors  of  all  Turkish  property,  either  upon  the  continent  or 
m  the  islands  of  Greece,  on  condition  of  indemnifying  the  former 
proprietors.* — (P.  36.)  And  yet,  *  in  contributing  to  the  due 
execution  of  this  treaty,'  they  propose  to  extend  its  operation  into 
Thessaly  and  Epirus ! 

Again^  the  ambassadors  seem  to  have  set  aside  a  great  and  most 
obvious  consideration,  which  not  only  the  instructions,  but  also 
the  treaty  itself,  regarded  as  essential.  The  business  confided  to 
them  was  not  to  devise  a  frontier,  which  should  make  Greece  able 
to  defend  herself  against  Turkey  as  an  independent  state,  but  to 
exist  under  Turkey  as  a  tributary  vassal. 

*  The  arrangement  to  be  proposed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,*  says  the 
treaty,  *  shall  rest  on  the  follcnmng  bases : — The  Greeks  shall  hold  of 
the  SuUan  as  of  a  superior  lord  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  supe- 
riority, they  shall  pay  to  the  Ottoman  empire  an  annual  tribute^  the 
amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed,  once  for  all,  by  a  common  agreement 
They  shall  be  governed  by  the  authorities  whom  they  shall  themselves 
choose  and  nominate,  but  in  the  nomination  of  whom  the  Porte  shall 
have  a  determinate  voice.' 

In  short,  they  were  to  be  brought  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  Porte  as  ihe  principalities  of  Bulgaria  and  Wallacbia. 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  treaty;  and  such,  too,  was  the 
language  addressed,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  Porte  by  the 

*  See  additional  instructions  Tor  ambassadors;  A.  247. 
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ambassadors  themselves.  In  particular,  in  their  joint  note  to  the 
Reis  Effendiy  in  reply  to  the  questions  he  had  formally  put  to 
them  in  the  name  of  his  court,  they  state  that 
*  the  three  cabinets,  in  laying  down  beforehand  some  of  the  bases  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Porte  and  the  Greek  population^' — (so 
cautious  were  they,  at  that  time,  of  recognising  in  the  Greeks  any 
political  character,)—'  who  are  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  an  unpa- 
ralleled devastation,  have  stipulated  nothing  in  opposition  to  her  true 
interest ;  they  have  only  agreed  among  themselves  to  decide  upon  the 
principles  of  a  pacification,  which,  far  from  prejudicina  the  integrity 
of  the  empire^  would  restore  to  it  advantages  of  which  it  is  now  de- 
prived, and  would  add  the  necessary  guarantees  for  their  duration/-^ 
(B.  192.) 

Now  was  it  necessary,  in  carrying  these  objects  into  effect,  to 
create  a  power  equal  to  the  defence  of  itself  against  Turkey? 
^re  the  relations  between  a  suzerain  and  his  vassals  those  of  two 
independent  and  rival  powers — of  natural  enemies  ?  Yet  this  is  the 
condition  to  which  the  decision  of  the  ambassadors  evidently  looked. 
— ^But  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
struction, that  the  frontier  should  be  such  as  is  '  easily  defensible?' 
Evidently  that  which  is  implied  in  the  words  which  immediately 
follow : — '  The  precise  boundary  might  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  its  local  peculiarities ;  but  it  should  be 
such  as  would  be  most  likely  to  prevent  future  disputes  between  the 
inhabitants  of  conterminous  provinces.' — (A.  75.)  This  shows 
the  sort  of  hostilities  which  were  to  be  guarded  against;  they 
were  the  hostilities,  not  of  their  suzerain,  but  of  those  of  their 
fellow-subjects  with  whom  they  might  be  brought  into  collision, 
and  against  which  collision  all  reasonable  precautions  were  to  be 
taken  in  defining  their  frontier. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  ambassadors,  while  they  have 
proved  themselves  so  forgetful  both  of  their  instructions  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  treaty,  with  the  execution  of  which  they  were 
now,  in  an  important  particular,  entrusted,  were  not  less  regard- 
less of  one  of  the  principles  which  they  had  themselves  laid  down 
for  their  guidance. 

*  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,'  say  they,  *  the  representatives 
have  had  to  bear  in  mind — Ist,  That  the  Greek  population  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  the  Turkish,  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  that  a 
frontier,  by  which  the  two  people*  might  be  endrely  separated,  does 

*  The  xscurrence  of  this  vulg^arism  is  offeDsWe.  The  English  noun  pfop/e  has,  for 
occasions  tike  this,  a  distinct  plural  no  less  than  popuhii,  or  popo/o,  or  pevpie ;  and 
'  the  two  people/  in  the  text  is  not  a  whit  better  than  *  les  deux  canaille.*  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  and  Count  Capo  IVIstrias  might  be  talked  of  (in  a  farce  or  squib) 
.as  two  e/ever  people  /  but  the  Greeks  and  the  English  are  as  yet,  in  the  language 
of  history  and  diplomacy,  two  different  peopiet, 

not 
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ttot  exist;  and  that  tt  is  consequently  imposdbl^  Ibir  Oelfei  %»levi^ 
this  principle  into  effect  without  qualification.' — (P.  25.) 
On  this  it  may  be  observed  (as  has  been  already  intimated),  that 
the  principle  laid  down  for  them  might  have  been  carried  UUfmBy 
into  effect,  if  &ej  had  taken  a  moderate  ettent  of  terlitorjr — the 
Morea  and  the  islands.  The  few  Tnrks  who  inhabited  tliose 
parts  might  have  been  required  to  leave  them,  under  an  indemni^ 
for  the  property  they  would  relinquish.  But  the  second  principle^ 
*  which/  by  their  own  account,  '  they  had  to  bear  in  mind/  is  most 
deserving  of  our  attention  at  present. 

*  2d,  That  the  necessity  of  giving  to  Greece  a  line  of  defence  ocm^ 
formable  to  military  principles^  depends  partly  upon  the  g^reater  or  leas 
probability  which  tnere  may  be  of  the  new  order  of  things  being 
placed  under  the  safeguard  of  a  solemn  convention  with  the  PoriCy  in 
conformity  with  ^e  principles  laid  down  by  the  treaty  of  London.* 
And  yet,  having  resolved  '  to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,'  they  no  sooner  set  to  work  than  they 
dismiss  it  in  iota.  Every  one  of  the  frontiers  proposed  is  consi* 
dered  by  them  with  reference  to  '  defence  conformable  to  militaiy 
principles ; '  and  they  make  no  conditional  recommendation,  as 
their  own  principle  would  call  on  them  to  do,  saying,  ^  ^uch  is 
the  frontier  we  recommend,  if  there  is, — such  other,  if  there  is 
not — the  safeguard  of  a  solemn  convention  with  the  JPorte.* 

In  truth,  however,  they  had  no  business  at  all  with  any  consi- 
deration of  the  case  of  the  Porte  not  giving  '  the  safeguard  of 
entering  into  a  solemn  convention.'  They  admit  that  such  con- 
vention was  ^  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
treaty  of  London ; '  but  it  was  this  treaty,  and  this  treaty  oidtfy  to 
the  execution  of  which  they  were  limited  bv  the  very  first  sentence 
of  their  instructions ;  ^  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  entrust 
to  your  Excellency,  in  conjunction  with  the  plenipotentiaries  pf 
his  allies,  those  negotiations  which  are  still  necessary  to  carry  irUo 
execution  the  treaty  of  London,  of  the  6th  of  July,  1827.' — (A.  74.) 
They  were  bound,  therefore,  to  assume,  in  devising  the  frontier, 
that  the  accession  of  the  Porte  to  the  final  arrangement  would  Ibe 
obtained  ;  for  the  treaty  was  so  framed  as,  if  necessary,  to  compel 
such  accession.  Not  only  so,  but  they  were  ilso  bound  to  bear  in 
mind  another  most  important  provision  of  the  treaty,  which  yet 
they  appear  to  have  altogether  lost  sight  of,  that  the  final  arrange- 
ment would  be  guaranteed  by  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
treaty.  Now  this  was  another  powerful  reason  against  *  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  to  Greece  a  line  of  defence  conformable  to  mili- 
tary principles.' 

After  all,  this  fancy  for  a  milit2M7  frontier  wa3  ode  of  very  recept 
growth  in  the  heads  of  these  ambassadors,     'they  had  liejd  coor 
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venations  with  the  Reis  Effinidi  on  this  matter^  and  had  endea- 
voured to  tranquiUise  him  and  his  master  by  assurances  of  the 
moderate  nature  of  their  views  in  respect  to  frontier ;  and  they 
had  succeeded^  if  not  in  tranquillising  the  Ottoman  emperor,  at 
least  in  convincing  him  that  the  allies  had  no  thoughts  c^  asking 
for  any  part  of  continental  Greece,  exeapt  tiie  nei^hbcwfhogd  tf 
Athens;  for  in  the  proclamation  of  the  hatti-schenff,  dated  20m 
December,  1827,  the  Porte  thus  summed  up  thie  full  extent  of 
the  injury  he  had  to  complain  of  in  this  matter.  The  ministers 
ol  the  three  powers, 

*  on  the  day  of  the  Sublime  Porte's  conference  with  tbem»  obstinately 
persisted  in  declaring  that  they  would  accept  of  nothinflr  short  of 
granting  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Athensy 
as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands,  the  privileges  de« 
manded  for  tbem ;  and  they  finally  declared  that  if  this  were  not  dome 
they  would  all  three  depart/ — (A.  «14.) 

Whether  the  Porte  construed  their  language  accurately,  may  or 
may  not  be  disputed.  *  To  say  the  truth,  if  our  own  ambassador's 
account  of  his  conference  with  the  Reis  Effendi  be  correct,  it  could 
not  have  been  easy,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  speaker  that  it  should  be  easy,  to  collect  his  exact  meaning; 

*  In  slightly  touching  upon  the  question  of  frontiers,  and  others 
mentioned  in  the  treaty,  it  was  evident  that  the  Reis  Effendi  wished 
to  be  informed  of  the  extent  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  to 
them.  /  spoke  of  the  Morea,  of  Attica^  of  the  territory  laid  waste 
by  the  war — of  the  country  bounded  by  the  classic  mount4iins  of 
Greece — as  being  the  immediate  object  of  our  propositions.' 
(B.  203.)  Now  this  language  was  evidently  of  the  elastic  kind. 
It  might  be  compressed  into  the  Morea  and  Attica,  taking  the 
other  more  vague  expressions  as  descriptive  of  these  countries, — 

*  the  classic  mountains,'  being  Parnassus  and  Cithseron — and  so 
the  Porte,  as  we  have  already  seen,  understood  it ;  or  it  mij^t  be 
stretched  to  a  very  wide  extent,  heaping  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and 
Olympus  on  botli.  But  we  are  quite  sure,  that  at  the  time  to 
which  we  are  alluding,  the  Morea  and  the  islands  would  have  satis- 
fied the  allies.  The  court  of  France  had  proposed  that  very  timit: 
the  smallest  addition  to  it  would  have  been  hailed  as  gain.    '  Much 

•  In  the  long  protocol  of  the  conference,  to  which  the  proclamation  refers  (B.  209- 
220),  there  is  certainly  no  specific  limitation  of  country.  Yet  the  amhassadors  re* 
mnreid  the  Porte^  two  d^rs  afterwards^  to  declare  whether  it  would  grant  t]ieprivile|^ 
demanded  to  *  the  Greek  population  of  the  countries  of  whidi  /Afy  had  aireadjf 
repeatedly  marked  out  the  limit  9*  (B.  220.)  When  were  these  limits  marked  out  ? — 
anid  what  were  they  P  Were  they  the  same  as  the  Turkish  prodamation  asserts  P*~ 
and,  if  they  were  noi^  why  was  not  the  assertion  in  the  proclamation  contradicted  ? 
— if  they  were,  why  was  &at  limitation  abandoned  ?  These  are  questions  which  the 
amhassadorfe  tmght,  we  think,  to  have  furnished  the  ibeans  of  answerinfi".  They  have 
not  done  so,  but  have  left  this  part  of  the  negotiation  in  the  thidratt  damew* 
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wiU  be  accomj^Uehed,*  says  Admiral  de  Rigny  in  a  passage  already 
cited,  *  ifAthca  can  be  saved,  and  induded  within  the  terms  cfthe 
treaty.^  (B.  1490  Unluckily,  indeed,  our  own  ambassador  had 
not  been  so  moderate.  '  In  fact/  says  one  of  the  despatches  of 
the  French  court,  in  justification  of  its  subsequent  more  extended 
views,  *  in  the  conferences  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  StraHbrd  Cam" 
ninq  announced  that  the  Greek  territory  might  extend  from  the 
Gmfof  Volo  to  that  ofArta;  and  that  declaration  became  noto- 
rious m  the  Archipelago.'  (A.  218.)  So  that,  according  to  the 
French  court,  from  this  period  must  be  dated  '  the  far  greater 
expectations  which  the  Greeks  conceived,'  than  any  they  had  at 
first  ventured  to  form.  If  this  be  correct,  it  follows  that  a  Bri- 
tish ambassador  has  been  the  original,  and  a  principal  (we  do 
not  say  the  sole)  cause,  of  defeating  that  course  of  just  and  ho- 
nourable policy,  which  his  government  ought,  throughout,  to 
have  adopted,  and  which,  from  the  first  hour  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry's accession  to  office,  it  appears,  we  must  admit,  to  have  been 
anxiously  pursued.  We  are  aware  of  what  may  fairly  be  urged  in 
excuse  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  ; — that,  at  the  time  when  he  is 
alleged  to  have  made  the  unfortunate  declaration  above  quoted,  he 
was  the  representative  of  a  government,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  him  any  definite  instructions,  and  most  probably  had  not 
formed  any  definite  opinion  for  itself,  on  the  question  of  boundary. 
But,  without  any  wish  to  offend,  we  may  be  permitted  to  lament 
tiiat  the  interests  of  England  in  this  negotiation  have  been  en- 
trusted to  a  gentleman  who,  however  able,  and  however  honour- 
able, (and  we  doubt  not  he  is  both  able  and  honourable  in  a  high 
degree,)  seems  yet  to  have  been  disqualified  from  acting  with 
impartiality  by  predilection  for  the  cause  (and  *  classic  moun- 
tains') of  Greece. 

Having  thus  expressed,  without  reserve,  the  opinion  which  the 
perusal  of  the  *  Protocol  of  the  conference  held,  at  Poros  by  the 
representatives'  of  the  three  courts,  has  forced  upon  us,  we  should 
here  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  had  not  another,  and  a  very 
important  particular  of  the  conduct  of  these  representatives  been 
incidentally  disclosed.  It  appears,  that  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1828,  the  Reis  Effendi,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  ambassadors, 
containing  two  demands,  as  conditions  of  their  returning  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  renewing  the  negotiations  there,  had  stated,  that 
'  one  of  them  '  (that  is  to  say,  the  required  armistice)  *  exists  at 
present  by  the  force  even  of  diings ;  and  that  the  other'  (that  is  to 
say,  the  mediation)  '  is  also  obtained  in  a  manner  understood.' 
(A.  260.)  Now,  coupling  the  conduct  of  the  Porte,  in  facilitating 
die  establishment  of  an  armistice  de  facto,  by  allowing  not  only 
Ibrahim^  but  also  \iex  own  troops,  to  evacuate  the  Morea^  with 
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this  declaration,  that  the  mediation  is  also  obtained  in  a  manner 
unders/oody— observing,  too,  that  the  Reis  Effendi  had,  in  the  same 
letter,  intimated  the  reason  why  the  mediation  could  not  be  con- 
ceded in  express  terms — because  the  Greeks,  being  slill  to  con- 
tinue vassals  of  Turkey,  that  power  could  not '  admit  nor  accept 
the  proposition,  that  the  formalities,  as  between  government  and 
government,  should  be  applied  to  this  affair ;'  *— considering,  we 
say,  all  this,  and  remembering  that  the  Turkish  minister  had  be- 
fore told  them,  that '  the  meanest  Mussulman  would  pre/er  death 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  connection  with  the  Greeks/  (B.  igO) — we 
cannot  but  be  surprised  that  the  ambassadors,  having  received  a 
paper  so  indicative,  as  this  must  have  appeared  to  be,  of  a  wish, 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  to  conciliate  the  allied  powers  in  any 
manner  which  could  be  made  consistent  with  its  known  prin- 
ciples, forbore  to  refer  the  paper  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Lon- 
don. Our  surprise  is  not  diminished  by  remembering,  that  the 
letter  to  which  this  was  an  answer  from  the  Reis  Effendi,  though 
sent  by  the  ambassadors  in  their  own  name,  was,  in  fact,  dictated 
by  the  conference  at  London.  (See  A.  77.)  It  might  have  seemed, 
therefore,  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  ambassadors  should 
submit  the  answer  to  the  consideration  of  the  plenipotentiaries^ 
rather  than  reject  it  of  their  own  authority.  Lord  Aberdeen 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  record  the  regret  felt  by  his  government  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  which  had 
thus  presented  itself,  of  bringing  these  long  and  eventful  nego- 
tiations to  a  much  earlier,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  a  much 
more  satisfactory  conclusion,  than  has  since  been  obtained.  The 
ambassadors  thought  fit  to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  rejecting  the  overture ;  to  them,  therefore,  and  to  them  only, 
belongs  the  blame,  or  the  honour,  of  the  decision.  But  this  deter- 
mination of  theirs,  considering  the  time  when  it  was  taken, — the 
very  time  when  they  were  earnestly  employed  in  devising  a  fron- 
tier '  which  would  best  suit  Greece,' — strengthens  our  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  oracle  Philippized — that  there  was  a  leaning  in  the 
conferences  of  Poros,  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  to  the  interests 
of  that  cause  which  had  '  excited  the*public  mind  in  Europe  ;'  in 
other  words,  had  in  its  favour  the  voice  of  every  talking  or  scrib- 
bling Uberalist  of  the  day. 

To  return  to  the  negociations  at  London.  The  '  definitive 
opinion  offered  upon  the  limits  of  Greece,'  by  the  representatives 
of  the  allied  powers,  to  whom  the  question  had  been  referred, 
could  not  but  produce   a  most  serious  effect.     It  threw  ba.ck 

*  *  Commuiiicatioss  of  the  Ambassadom  ^f  England  and  France  with  the  Beia 
ISfffiTu^  and  the  Berpn  de  Zuylen.'— P.  2, 
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the  British  plenipotentiaiy  from  the  Tantage  ground  on  ^vliidi  he 
before  stood  ;  it  gave  to  the  feelin|8y  and  wishes,  and  expressed 
opinions^  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  Russia,  the  weight 
of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  ambassadors^  one  of  wfaom,  it 
could  not  be  forgotten,  was  the  representative  of  England.  Still, 
the  counsels  and  conduct  of  the  English  government  were  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  course  it  had  uniformly  pursued.  The 
memorandum  of  its  minister  re-asserted  the  principles  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  contended  with  success. 

'  The  suggestion,'  he  said,  *  of  a  frontier  for  the  Greek  state*  ex- 
tending ^m  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  the  gulf  of  Arta,  appears  to  rest 
upon  grounds  foreign  to  the  true  considerations  which  ought  to  decide 
this  question ;  and,  indeed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  aforffetfidnea 
cfthe  true  objects  of  the  trecUf,  If  it  had  been  the  object  of  Uie  trea^ 
to  construct  a  state  capable  of  balancing  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe, 
and  of  carrying  on  the  relations  of  peace  and  war  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Porte,  the  frontier  proposed  might  have  been  de- 
sirable ;  or  it  might  even  have  been  still  further  extended.  But,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  neglect  the  treaty  altogether^  such  a  principle  could 
never  be  adopted  by  the  allies.  The  supposed  necessity  of  an  enlarged 
territory,  and  extensive  resources,  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  and 
tranquillity  of  Greece,  is  plainly  erroneous ;  and  all  the  military  rea- 
soning in  support  of  the  nrontier  recommended  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  A  state  of  legitimate  and 
recognized  war  between  the  suzerain  and  the  vassal  is  not  possible. 
The  Porte  itself  must  be  the  natural  protector  of  Greece  against 
fbreign  hostility ;  and  against  Turkish  oppression  or  injure,  the  sop* 
port  of  the  allied  powers  will  suffice.' 

Such  was  the  triumphant  reasoning  of  the  British  government. 
But  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  other  powers,  rdnfcrced  by 
Ihe  protocol  of  Poros,  could  no  longer  be  subdued  by  reasoning, 
however  powerful.  The  plenipotentiary  of  England,  therefore, 
was  obliged  to  admit  die  proposed  frontier,  as  the  basis  of  pro- 
positions to  the  Porte ;  but  he  insisted  on  an  express  reservation 
being  made,  that  this  should  not  be  the  vJRimatumj  and  that  aH 
the  objections  which  Turkey  might  urge  against  it  should  be  duly 
weighed  and  examined.  (A.  1^7.)  The  protocol  of  the  2£d  of 
March,  1829)  ^vas  iVamed  accordingly.  The  line  between  the 
gulfs  of  Arto  and  Vola  was  taken  for  a  frontier,  sviject  to  ike 
objections  of  Turkey  ;  and  Turkey  was  sure  that  one  member  of 
the  alliance  would  support  her  objections  with  the  united  force  of 
reason,  magnanimity,  and  good  fuitfa ;  as  well  as  with  a  just  and 
warm  regard  for  the  interests  of  a  most  unfortunate  ally. 

Hie  same  protocol  contained  another  very  important  provisioo^ 
which  manifestly  was  introduced  into  it  by  the  cabinet  of  Eng- 
land.    The  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  being  "^charged  to 

require 
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requiTt  of  tlie  Ottoihan  Pott^  the  tnuntenatice  of  the  armistice^ 
inhich  the  Reis  Effendiy  in  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  September,  had 
declared  to  exist  defado,  on  the  part  of  die  Turks/  it  was  also 
resolved  '  equally  to  require  that  the  Greeks  should  immediately 
cease  hostilities  on  all  points,  and  that  the  provisional  government 
of  Greece  should  withdraw  iidO^  the  \imiis  of  the  territory 
guaranteed  by  the  alliance*  (the  Morea  and  the  islands)  <  the 
Crreek  troops  which  may  have  passed  that  frontier ;  it  being  un- 
derstood, however,  that  this  last-mentioned  step  should  not  pre- 
judge the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the  future  state  of  Greece.' 
(A.  265.)  This  provision  was  formally  announced  to  Couht 
Capo  d'istrias)  president  of  the  provisional  government,  by  the 
ambassadors  at  Coustantinople  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear^ 
that  functionary  and  his  colleagues  thought  fit  to  decline  complying 
with  the  demand.  They  grounded  tiieir  refusal  on  divers  reasons, 
most  of  them  too  futile  to  be  noticed.  But  their  principal  plea 
k  one  of  such  incredible  hardihood,  that  it  must  not  be  silently 
passed  over.  '  Those  provinces  ^  (beyond  the  Isthmus),  *  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  of  die  islands,  contracted,  in  the 
days  of  trial  and  calamity,  the  sokrr^  engagement  never  to  separate 
iSieir  cause.  Those  engagements  are  recorded  in  acts  invested 
with  a  two-fold  sanction, — the  sanction  of  the  national  congresses, 
and  the  still  more  inviolable  sanction  of  an  oath.'*  (A.  297.)  Thus 
they  had  the  confidence  to  put  forwards,  now  for  the  first  time,  a 
pretension,  the  effect  of  which  was  absolutely  to  tie  up  the  hands 
of  the  allies  in  the  most  important  particular  diey  had  to  decide — 
the  question  of  the  limits  of  the  new  state ;  which  ^  limits,'  be  it 
remembered,  were  reserved  by  the  treaty  of  London — the  treaty  to 
which  the  (Greeks  owe  their  very  existence— as  a  matter  to  be 
finally  settled  '  in  a  negotiation  between  the  high  powers  and  the 
two  contending  parties.' 

So  impudent  a  plea  was  treated  as  it  deserved  by  the  British 
government.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  out  to  our  naval 
commanders  in  the  Mediterranean,   '  not  to  acknowledge   any 

*  Hiis  protennoii,  in  such  a  case,  seems  scarcely  to  deserve  a  serious  answer. 
Yet,  consideriQg  the  readiness  shewn  in  too  many  quarters  to  insist  on  everything 
which  has  a  shadow  of  plausibility  for  the  Greeks,  n  may,  perhaps,  be  worHi  re- 
maAing, — 1st,  tiiai  if  these  Greek  provinces  had  bound  themselves  indissolubly  one 
to  another^  it  was  their  duty  to  mention  thb  to  the  aUies  at  the  outset,  and  to  declare 
the  impossibilify  of  receivuig  their  aid,  unless  on  condition  of  preserving  this  union — a 
case,  tor  which  the  treaty  had  provided  in  fhes^  terms ;  *  If  Greece  renounce  the  con- 
ditions fltipiilated  in  their  favour  in  the  treaty,  the  high  contracting  povrers  will,  nevei^ 
theless,  continue  to  protecute  the  work  (^  pactficmtion  on  the  baset  agreed  ttpon  by  them  } 
and^  in  consequence,  authorize  their  plenipotentiaries  to  discuss  and  determine  the 
ulterior  measuret  to  which  it  may  become  necessary  to  resort'  2nd,  it  so  happens 
ttiai  the  Turks,  too,  had  a  relizioussctuplfi  in  the  case  (see  B.  214,  215) ;  a  scruple,  in 
answer  to  whidi  it  was  thought  ^uite  enough  tQ  say,  that  nece$9ity  ideates  the  pax^ 
from  mch  an  obligation.    Is  this  reason  valid  on^  against  Turks  ? 

blockade' 
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blockade '  of  any  port  beyond  the  territory  guaranteed  by  tlie 
allies  ;  in  other  words,  to  treat  as  pirates  those  who  should  eiiforce 
it.  To  a  remonstrance  of  the  French  minister,  on  the  adoption 
of  this  measure,  a  spirited  and  resolute  reply  was  returned  by  Liord 
Aberdeen  (C.  29) ;  a  reply  which  extorted  from  the  court  of 
France  itself,  a  reluctant  *  acquiescence  in  the  reasoning  contained 
in  it.'  As,  however,  acquiescence  in  reasoning  was  the  only  mode 
in  which  that  court  thought  fit  to  testify  its  sentiments,  the  Bri- 
tish government  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  take  a  more  important 
step.  In  consequence,  its  plenipotentiary  '  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference '  (of  the  18th  of  August,  1829)  'the  necessity  of  con- 
certing such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  a  complicmce 
with  the  intentions  of  the  three  powers^  as  signified  to  the  president 
of  Greece,'  (A.  292.)  But  France  and  Russia  had  not  the  same 
feeling  of  what  was  due  alike  to  the  dignity  of  the  alliance,  and 
to  the  claims  of  equal  justice.  They  took  this  proposition  ad 
referendum ;  and  before  their  determination  on  it  was  declared, 
the  adhesion  of  the  Porte  to  the  treaty  of  London,  and  to  the 
protocol  of  the  22d  of  March,  put  an  end  to  the  question. 

In  all  these  transactions,  we  see  with  pride  the  uniform  fidelity 
to  engagements,  and  the  dignified  assertion  of  the  demands  of 
justice,  which  marked  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  the  British 
go\>emm€nt. 

If,  at  length,  the  course  of  events,  and  the  necessities  which 
they  brought  in  their  train  ;  if  the  united  voices  of  the  other 
powers,  one  of  them,  it  may  be  feared,  too  much  influenced  by 
the  interests  of  a  selfish  ambition, — the  other  unequal  to  the 
generous  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  when 
opposed  to  the  popular  clamour  of  the  day  ;  above  all,  if  the  con- 
cessions (however  obtained)  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  itself,  made  it 
impossible  for  England  alone  to  carry  the  point  for  which  she 
had  so  earnestly  struggled,  and  to  confine  the  sacrifices  demanded 
of  the  Porte  within  the  limits  on  which  she  had  so  long  insisted ; 
it  yet  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  history  will  record  these  con- 
tinued proofs  of  the  justice  of  our  councils.  It  is  still  more 
satisfactory  to  witness,  at  the  final  settlement  of  the  whole  qu^- 
tion,  the  triumph  of  the  same  spirit — emanating,  it  camiot  be 
doubted,  from  the  same  quarter — in  '  the  deference  shown  to  the 
desire  expressed  by  the  Porte,  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  fron- 
tiers fixed  by  the  protocol  of  the  22d  of  March.'  Whatever  be 
the  effect  of  that  reduction  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
new  state,  unless  it  make  that  state  incapable  of  maintaining  the 
relations  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  (and  who  will  be  bold 
enough  to  afiirm  that  it  does  ?)  this  concession  to  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  Turkey,  or  rather  this  scanty  discharge  of  the  engage- 
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ment  contracted  in  the  protocol  itself,  to  '  examine  duly  the 
objections'  *  urged  by  her  against  the  projected  measure,  could 


not 


*  Thd  reasons  on  which  the  Porte  grounded  its  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the 
allies  are  so  powerful,  and  the  whole  paper  bears  so  forcibly  ou  our  general  argument, 
that  we  think  it  right  to  give  it  to  our  readers,  premising,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  it,  the  following  <  extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  6or£>n  to  Lord  Aberdeen  :* — 

<  Conttanimopie,  October  1, 1829. 

*  The  Reis  Efifendi  has  officially  delivered  to  Count  Guilleminot  and  myself,  as 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  alliance,  the  note  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a 
copy  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  retract  the  engagement 
entered  into  with  us  on  the  9th  ultnno,  to  abide  in  every  respect  by  the  decision  of  the 
conference  in  London  upon  the  question  at  issue.  On  the  contrary,  thb  engagement 
is  positively  renewed  in  the  present  note. 

'  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  explanation  of  some  of  the  passages  of  this  note, 
.that  the  Porte  has  always  avoided,  in  discussing  thb  question,  to  call  it  the  *^  Greek 
question.*'  The  "  ilforeo/ question,*'  or  ^e  "  Affairs  of  ilforeo,'*  are  the  expressions 
invariably  used  by  the  Reis  Effendi,  which  creates  confusion  whenever  he  has  occasion 
to  allude  to  the  Morea  in  contradistinction  to  the  neighboiuing  provinces.* 

Inciosmre, 

'  If  the  Sublime  Porte  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  Neffropont,  and  of  so  many  towns 
and  territories  situate  out  of  the  Morea,  it  will  not  omy  be  obliged  to  hold  itself  in  a 
defensive  attitude  against  its  foreign  enemies,  but  it  will  then  be  impossible  for  it  to 
maintain  the  regulations  of  the  empire,  or  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  security,  so  fiur 
as  regards  the  rayas  of  the  Greek  provinces  adjacent  to  the  Morea.  It  is  no  less 
evident  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dismemberment  of  so  much  territory,  its  public 
revenue  will  suffer  very  considerable  loss. 

'  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  the  Mussulmans  being  oblig^  to  quit  their  country, 
and  the  places  of  their  abode,  the  motive  for  such  a  measure  coidd  not  be  compared 
with  those  which  have  rendered  a  similar  measure  necessary  in  the  Morea;  and, 
consequently,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  subjects  of  dissension  and  heart-burnings  will 
arise  between  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Greeks,  and  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  all 
repose  and  security. 

*  Finally,  if  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  powers,  our  friends,  have  traced  the 
delimitation  contained  in  the  last  protocol,  in  conse(^uence  of  thinking,  that  if  the 
State  of  the  Morea  were  to  consist  only  of  that  penmsula  and  of  the  islands  called 
Cydades,  its  weakness  would  incapacitate  it  from  defending  itself  ag:ainst  the  Otto- 
man empire,— the  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte  are  extremely  surprised  how  these 
courts,  which  are  endued  with  wisdom  and  justice,  can,  in  the  execution  of  the  TVeaty 
of  London,  so  far  depart  from  its  principal  object,  and  from  the  result  which  is 
ejqwcted  from  it.  Do  they  wish  by  their  intervention  to  re-establish  safety  and 
tranquillitv  in  the  Morea,  or  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to  war  and  revolt  ?  If,  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  doubt,  their  conduct  is  dictated  by  friendly  and  pacific  intentions, 
fhey  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  when  they  make  propositions  in  favoiu:  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Morea,  never  to  speak  of  military  force,  nor  of  their  means  of 

attacking  or  of  defending  themselves  against  the  Sublime  Porte The 

greater  or  less  extent  which  may  be  given  to  the  Morea  and  its  dependencies  will 
not  affect  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  regards  the  Sublime  Porte.  Wit- 
ness, among  so  many,  many  Christians  under  the  dominion  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
the  republic  of  Rac^a,  formerly  under  that  dominion.  Small  as  it  was,  that  repub- 
lic existed  under  the  beneficent  protection  of  the  Ottoman  government,  without  its 
administration  having  been  guaranteed  by  any  foreign  powers ;  and  assuredly  it  never 
desired  to  extend  its  limits  from  motives  of  security.  To  say — we  will  have  the 
limits  of  the  Morea  to  extend  from  the  g^f  of  Zeitoun  to  that  of  Arta,  because  that 
delimitation  appears  the  best  adapted  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  saying — all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  must  be  united  with  the 
Cyclades,  because  the  latter  are  too  weak  to  defend  themselves. 

.  *  In  short,  the  delimitation  of  the  Morea,  accordmg  to  the  last  protocol,  it  not 
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not  have  been  withholden  without  stamping  a  deep  brand  of 
dishonour  on  the  whole  transaction. 

It  is  true  that  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
bound  the  Porte  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  treaty  of  London, 
and  even  of  the  protocol  of  the  £2d  of  March,  by  which  the  line 
of  frontier  was,  as  has  been  seen,  provisionally  fixed  to  the  gulfs 
of  Volo  and  Arta.  But  this  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
however  it  might  be  allowed  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  the  alliance,  left  the  rights — and  not  only  the  rights, 
but  the  dutie9 — of  the  allies  altogether  untouched.  To  construe 
it  otherwise  would  be  to  make  Russia  guilty  of  a  violation  of  her 
most  solemn  engagements  to  the  other  powers.  In  truth^  these 
powers  were  neither  blind  nor  indifferent  to  the  possibility  of  such 
a  construction ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  the  very  first  con- 
ference, held  after  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Britain  and  France  demanded  to  know  from  the 
plenipotentiary  of  Russia  in  what  point  of  view  he  regarded  die 
article  in  question.  His  explanation  was  most  satisfactory, — 
<  that  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  does  not  invalidate  the  rights 
of  the  emperor's  allies,  nor  clog  their  deliberations,  nor  oppose 
any  obstacle  to  their  arrangements.'  (A.  307.)  It  was  after  diis 
explanation  that  the  conference  of  February  the  3d  proceeded  to 
a  decision  of  all  the  points  which  still  remained.  But  even  had 
it  been  otherwise,  had  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  been  recognized 
by  the  allies,  and  suffered  to  affect  their  decision,  it  would  not 
have  been  less  their  duty  to  give  due  consideration,  and  to  allow 
due  weight,  to  all  the  objections  of  the  Porte ;  for  such,  we  repeat, 
was  the  effect  of  an  express  provision  of  the  protocol  of  March 
the  9,9Aj  to  which  the  Porte  bound  itself  to  adhere  in  sub- 
scribing to  that  treaty. 

We  have  now  brought  the  most  important  branch  of  our 
inquiry  to  a  close ;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  our  countrymen 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  national  honour  and  good   faith, 

necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  London ;  it  is,  perhc^iis,  even  contrarf 
to  the  spirit  and  object  of  that  treaty,  which,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
allied  powers,  was  not  dictated  by  views  of  hostility  towanis  the  Sublime  Porte.  The 
delimnation  now  proposed,  without  being  of  anr  real  utility  to  the  arrangemonts  in 
view  respecting  the  Morea,  evidently  cannot  fail  to  cause  the  most  serious  injury  to 
the  Sublime  R)rte. 

'  Wherefore,  the  Ottoman  ministr  v,  convinced  of  the  purity  of  the  principles,  of  the 
■ouudness  of  the  judgment,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  distinguished  ambassadon^ 
and  having  received  numerous  proofs  of  the  sincere  and  friendly  sentiments  by  which 
they  are  animated,  requests  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  reflections  and  the 
observations  which  the  Sublime  Porte  has  already  made  knovm  to  them  both  verbally 
jand  in  writing,  and  which  it  hereby  renews.  It  desires  the  ambassadors  to  write  to 
their  respective  courts,  as  weU  as  to  the  conference  of  London,  and  to  communicatu 
to  them,  for  their  guidance,  its  observaAioas  with  regard  to  the  delimitation  in 
qneitioB.' 

in 
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m  negotiations  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  and  delicacy,  have  been 
sustained  by  the  present  ministers.  We  neither  are  their  flat- 
terers, nor  dieir  partisans ;  and  we  may  appeal  to  our  past  con- 
duct, when  we  assert  that  we  should  as  freely  condemn  their 
measures  where  they  might  seem  to  us  worthy  of  blame,  as  we 
now  offer  our  humble  suifirage  of  commendation,  in  a  case  in 
which  we  think  they  have  largely  deserved  it.  If  we  are  right, 
their  claim  on  the  applause  of  the  country  is  not  lessened  by  the 
notorious  iact,  not  only  that  the  treaty  of  July  was  in  no  respect 
their  measure,  but  that  it  was  even  contrary  to  the  expressed 
judgment  of  the  illustrious  individual  who  is  at  their  head.  The 
I>uke  of  Wellington  declared,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  he 
disapproved  that  treaty, — a  treaty,  differing  from  the  protocol, 
which  had  been  negotiated  by  himself,  the  year  before,  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  in  every  part  of  it,  from  the  preamble  to  the  signa- 
ture. The  one  was  etsentiaUy  jnuifk.  It  was  founded  on  the 
offer  of  mediation  from  Great  Britain  oZone,  a  power  which  Turkey 
could  not  but  regard  with  entire  confidence,  as  her  best  friend 
and  most  faithful  ally.  It  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  that  office  by  Turkey — providing  for  the 
admission  of  Russia  into  the  negotiation  only  at  the  time,  and  in 
the  mode,  vdiich  should  be  found  most  accordant  with  the  amicable 
nature  of  the  whole  proceeding.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal  of  the 
offer,  it  indicated  no  hostile,  no  <  ulterior'  views ;  but  stipulated 
merely  for  the  continued  readiness  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to 
'  avail  themselves  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  exert  their 
influence  with  both  the  contending  parties  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion.' Such  was  the  protocol  of  St.  Petersburgh.  On  the  broad 
and  glaring  contrast  of  its  principles  and  its  provisions,  with  those 
of  die  treaty  of  London,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge.  But  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  found,  on  his  return  to  office,  that  the  national 
faith  was  pledged  to  the  treaty  ;  and  he  redeemed  the  pledge  by 
honourable  and  zealous  co-operation  with  his  m^esty's  allies 
in  fulfilling  its  provisions.  In  truth,  the  historian  of  these  trans- 
actions will  be  bound  to  record,  that  by  no  other  of  the  high 
contracting  powers  was  either  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  so  faithfully 
obeyed,  or  its  letter  so  scrupulously  followed,  as  by  Great  Britain, 
at  a  time  when  her  councils  were  directed  by  a  statesman,  who 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  his  country  and  to  Europe  to  resist,  as  long 
as  it  was  possible,  the  formation  of  the  treaty  itself— to  resist  it  as 
a  measure  fraught  with  immediate  dangers  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  as  a  precedent  which  might  hereafter  be  made  sub- 
versive of  one  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  international  law. 

Something  must,  we  suppose,  be  said  concerning  the  unsatisfied 
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claims  of  the  Greeks  ;  for,  much  as  has  been  conceded  to  them — 
far  more  than,  unaided,  they  will  be  able  to  maintain — still  larger 
pretensions  have  been  urged  for  them ;  and  these  pretensions 
have  obtained  an  easy  credence  from  that  ample  porUon  of  the 
community,  which  is  at  all  times  ready  to  prove  its  liberality  by 
believing  all  that  is  bad  of  sovereigns,  and  all  that  is  good  of  in- 
surgent subjects.  We  must,  therefore,  we  fear,  inquire  into  this 
matter  a  little  more  largely  than  we  would  wish. 

The  Greeks  had,  it  is  allowed  on  all  sides,  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  sought  the  mediation  of  the  allies.  On  this  head,  there- 
fore, they  have  no  ground  or  shadow  of  complaint :  they  cannot 
charge  the  allies  with  intermeddling  in  a  quarrel  which  did  not 
belong  to  them,  and  undertaking  to  adjust  rights  which  did  not 
lawfully  fall  within  their  cognizance.  This,  and  much  more  than 
this,  may,  we  apprehend,  be  said  (whatever  be  the  validity  of  the 
answer)  on  the  part  of  Turkey.  But  the  Greeks  called  in  the 
umpire,  and  have  no  right  to  complain  of  his  acting  as  such. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  consideration  does  not 
release  the  sovereigns  from  the  duties  eilher  necessarily  belonging 
to  the  character  in  which  they  acted,  or  imposed  on  them  by  re- 
strictions and  conditions  of  their  own  creating.  Let  us  see  how 
this  part  of  the  case  really  stands.  The  Greeks  and  their  partisans 
Urge,  that,  by  the  Third  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  the 
final  settlement  of  all  matters  in  question  was  reserved  to  ^  a 
negotiation  between  the  high  powers  and  ihe  two  amtenditkg 
partiet.* 

Here  let  us  pause  a  little.  Does  this  article  of  itself  give  the 
Greeks  an  absolute  right  to  a  voice  in  the  ultimate  determination 
of  the  points  in  difference  between  them  and  the  Porte  ?  Clearly 
not,  we  apprehend.  The  treaty,  and  every  article  in  it,  gave  no 
right  whatever  to  any  but  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  it.  It 
defined  the  objects  of  those  parties  in  the  enterprise  they  were 
about  to  take  in  hand,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  would  con- 
duct and  conclude  it.  If,  in  the  course  of  their  operations,  they 
should  unanimously  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  from  any  or  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  there  was  nothing,  and,  in  truth, 
could  be  nothing,  in  their  own  treaty  to  tie  up  their  own  hands.* 
But  though  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  itself  which  gave  a 
right  to  others,  might  not  such  right  accrue  from  the  acts  of  the 
allies  founded  on  that  treaty?  Might  not,  for  instance,  a  demand 
made  on  the  Greeks,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  and  complied  with 

*  This,  of  course,  must  not  be  understood  to  recognise  the  right  of  contracting 
powers  to  deceive  other  parties  by  putting  articles  into  treaties  which  they  do  not 
intend  to  execute.  We  only  mean  to  say,  that  if  they  act  Inmdjidef  they  have  a  right 
to  depart  from  the  treaty  of  their  own  making. 
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by  them,  give  them  a  right  to  all  the  benefits  stipulated  for  them 
in  the  same  act?  That,  we  conceive^  must  altogetlier  depend 
on  the  answer  to  a  previous  question — Was  the  compliance  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  demand  made  upon  them,  conditionate  on 
the  promise  of  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  their 
favour?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  a  matter  of 
fact.  Let  us  look  to  the  evidence  of  that  fact  The  first  con- 
ference of  the  plenipotentiaries  in  execution  of  the  treaty  autho^ 
rized  a  declaration  to  be  made  to  the  Greeks  in  the  name  of 
the  three  powers,  by  their  admirals  in-  the  Levant.  (A.  184.)  It 
is  on  this  declaration,  and  on  it  alone,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Greeks  must  be  founded.  Now  what  does  this  declaration  say  ? 
After  first  stating  the  request  of  the  Greeks,  '  that  the  allied 
powers  should  interpose  in  their  favour/  it  proceeds  to  announce 
that— 

*  the  courts  have  agreed,  by  a  formal  treaty,  to  offer  their  mediation 
to  the  Porte,  to  put  a  stop  in  the  ^rst  place  to  the  course  of  hostilities, 
and  to  arrive  at  length  at  a  definitive  pacification,  by  settling  the  re- 
lations which  should  for  the  future  exist  between  that  power  and  the 
Greeks.*     ^  In  order  to  facilitate  the  success  of  this  mediation,'  it  is 

•  proposed  to  the  Greek  provisional  government  to  suspend,  by  an 
armistice,  every  act  of  hostility  against  the  Sublime  Porte,'  and  *  its 
irmnediate  assent  to  this  proposition'  is  demanded. — (A.  183,  184.) 

In  all  this  there  is  no  inducement  held  out  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  promise  of  any  specific  stipulations, — nothing  beyond  the 
announcement  of  the  general  object  of  the  treaty.  The  Greek 
provisional  government  immediately — '  acknowledging  with  grati- 
tude, on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
the  three  great  powers' — accept  tlie  proposed  armistice  (B.  146); 
and  in  order  to  show  what  their  real  feelings  on  the  occasion 
were,  they,  at  the  same  time,  transmit  a  copy  of  a  proclamation 
already  issued  by  them  to  the  people,  which  proclamation  is 
worthy  of  remark  on  several  accounts:  first,  as  testifying  the 
absolute  necessity  to  the  Greeks  of  the  interposition  of  the  allies, 
whose  '  benevolent  intentions  and  compassion '  for  them  are  loudly 
set  forth ;  secondly,  as  recognizing  the  right  of  the  allies,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Greece; 
for  it  expresses  the  hope  and  conviction  of  the  provisional  govern-* 
ment,  '  that  the  powers  will  contribute  to  support  its  measures  in 
favour  of  internal  orders  against  the  enemies  to  the  tranquillity  of 
their  country  ;*  thirdly,  and  chiefly,  as  admitting  the  principle  of 
the  treaty  itself, — an  admission,  in  truth,  which  the  Greeks  could 
not  withhold,  for  on  it  their  whole  case  depends,  but  which  is 
absolutely  decisive  of  the  point  in  question;  for  that  treaty  is 
founded  on  the  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  powera, 
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in  cases  where  they  shall  deem  interference  necesiary^  and  to  the 
extent  in  which  they  shall  deem  it  so.  No  parts  of  that  treaty- 
no  stipulations  in  it,  can  be  construed  so  as  to  contradict  die 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  This  is  the  language  held  to 
the  Porte  in  the  very  communication  which  fixes  the  full  extent 
of  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  it  :*— 

'  The  undersigned,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  note,  re* 
capitulated  the  yiews  by  which  the  deliberations  of  the  courts  have 
never  ceased  to  be  governed.  The  resolutions  which  they  have  finally 
adopted  are  in  accordance  with  those  views.  It  vxndd  be  a  vain  6b^ 
jecHon  to  urge  agcdnst  the  alliance^  that  it  had  sometimes  altered  the 
course  which  had  previously  appeared  to  it  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  of  its  efforts.  //  vxls  necessary  to  adaot  its 
measures  to  circumstances/  '  In  recognizing  the  mission  vMch  the 
alliance  has  undertaken  for  the  pacificolion  of  Greece^  has  not  the  5k6- 
lime  Porte  sanctioned^  by  anticipation^  all  the  resolutions  consequetU 
upon  the  great  principles  proclaimed  by  the  courts  V — (A«  ^2S,) 
Now^  if  this  be  valid  reasoning  when  addressed  to  Turks,  does 
it  cease  to  be  so  when  spoken  to  Greeks  ?  If  it  justify  a  depar- 
ture from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  so  as  to  make  Greece  a  free  and 
independent  state,  instead  of  being  a  tributary  vassal  to  the  Portc^ 
as  professed  in  the  treaty,  does  it  not  also  justify  the  exclusion  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  final  settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  new 
state?  Although,  therefore,  the  stipulations  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  the  Greeks  to  be  heard,  or  even  to  have  an  effectual 
negative,  in  the  decision  of  any  of  the  matters  concerned,  were 
much  stronger  and  much  plainer  than  those  of  the  third  article 
are  pretended  to  be,  still  they  must  yield  to  the  principle  itself  of 
the  treaty,  should  the  course  of  events,  or  anv  other  cause,  make 
the  observance  of  them  incompatible  with  the  higher  and  prior 
claims  of  that  principle. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  pretensions  now  set  up  for  die 
Greeks.  It  is  said  that  the  allied  powers  have  exceeded  their 
right,  first,  in  deciding  on  the  form  of  government,  which  the 
Greeks  are  to  acknowledge.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  not  only  that  the  whole  case  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  the 
powers  having  a  right  to  make  such  a  settlement  as  they  shall 
judge  necessary  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  but  also,  that  the  Greek 
senate  itself  admits  the  valid  exercise  of  their  right  in  this  very 

E articular.     After  speaking  of  the  government  which  the  Greeks 
ad  previously  chosen  for  themselves,  it  proceeds  thus  : — 
'  Considerations  of  high  policy  change,  at  present,  this  system  of 
administration  ;  and  Greece,  destined  to  be  governed  by  a  monarchy  is 
about  to  possess,   in  that  character,  his   Royal  Highness  Prince 
Leopold.'— (L.  63.) 

This   is   part  of  the  very  paper  in  which  the  senate  urges  its 
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second  and  main  ground  of  eomplaint,'^— the  exclusion  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  final  discussion  and  decision  of  the  question  of 
boundary*  This,  it  is  insisted^  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty^  ivhich  says,  that— 
*  the  limits  of  the  territory  on  the  Continent,  and  the  designation  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  which  it  shall  he  applicable,  shall  be 
settled  in  a  subsequent  negotiation  between  the  high  powers  cmd  the  two 
contending  parties.* 

N0W9  the  real  facts  of  the  case  are  these :  the  Greeks^  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  consulted,  their  wishes  received,  their 
arguments  weighed,  their  every  suggestion  attended  to,  by  a  most 
patient,  a  most  favourable,  we  are  almost  justified  in  saying  a 
most  partial  auditory,  commissioned  for  that  very  purpose  by  the 
allied  powers,  and  sent  to  Greece  itself,  where  diey  continued 
thus  occupied  during  many  months,  and  whence  they  sent  a  report 
of  their  proceedings,  and  a  statement  of  their  opinion,  so  inordi- 
nately advantageous  to  the  Greeks,  and  injurious  to  the  Porte, 
that  shame  itself  extorted  fix)m  the  allies  a  slight  modification  of 
it  in  the  final  settlement.  True,  there  was  no  '  negotiation 
between  the  high  powers  and  the  two  contending  parties,'  and 
Mrhy  ?  Because  the  Turks,  from  a  feeling  of  natural  and  honour- 
able pride,  as  well  as  from  religious  scruples,  would  not  treat  with 
their  insurgent  subjects, — ^their  rayahs.  To  soothe  this  feeling, 
to  evince  some  tenderness  to  an  unoffending  power,  doomed  to 
aufier  so  much  hardship,  the  allies  consented  to  *  waive  the  esta- 
blishment of  direct  relations  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Porte  and  those  of  Greece ;'  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  themselves  *  to 
receive  and  act  upon  die  ideas  and  desires  of  the  latter,  who 
would  thus  enjoy  the  faculty  of  being  consulted  and  heard,  which 
was  promised  to  them'  (and  all  that,  in  fair  construction,  was 
promised  to  them)  '  by  the  treaty  of  July/     (A.  257.) 

If  this  answer  be  not  deemed  sufficient,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  had  become  necessary  for  the  very  purposes  of  the  treaty,  that  the 
allies  should  take  the  final  settlement  altogether  on  themselves,— « 
resting  the  proof  of  this  necessity  on  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  and 
events  which  had  created  it.  But  we  will  go  farther.  We  ap^ 
peal  to  the  common  sense  of  all  who  will  listen  to  that  homely 
guide,  and  ask  confidently,  whether  a  more  shameless  complaint 
was  ever  urged  by  the  most  shameless  of  suitors,  than  this  which  is 
now  advanced  by  and  for  the  Greeks  ?  JLiCt  us  first  consider  what 
to  them  is  the  result  of  the  interference  of  the  allies,  in  their  con- 
test with  their  lawful  monarch.  The  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
with  its  adjacent  islands,  as  also  the  Cyclades,  the  island  Eubeea, 
the  whole  of  Greece  Proper,  except  Acarnania  and  part  of  iEtolia, 
•re  erected  into  an  independent  sovereignty,  under  the  guarantee  of 
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the  greatest  powers  of  Europe.  Now,  at  the  time  when  the  allies 
first  interposed,  could  (we  do  not  say  their  utmost  expectations,  but 
could)  their  wildest  dreams  extend  to  anything  like  such  a  result? 
In  one  main  point,  it  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  the  very  treaty 
which  may  have  set  their  imaginations  afloat,  did  also  strictly 
restrain  them  to  a  state  of  tributary  vassalage.  But,  in  respect  of 
territory,  what  may  have  been  their  fair  pretensions  ?  In  order  to 
answer  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  then  stood.  This  condition  was  perhaps  the  most 
forlorn,  the  most  abject,  the  most  hopeless,  that  history  records 
of  any  cause  which  was  not  utterly  extinguished.  The  time, 
when  the  allied  powers  thought  it  necessary  to  interpose,  was  in 
the  summer  of  1827,  when  Athens,  the  last  possession,  and  the 
last  hope  of  the  Greeks,  beyond  the  Isthmus,  had  just  fiedlen,  and 
when,  before  its  walls,  the  last  army  they  could  raise,  led  by  our 
gallant  and  generous  countryman,  General  Church,  and  supported 
by  a  fleet  under  Lord  Cochrane,  on  whose  high  genius  and 
not  unjust  renown  they  reposed  the  most  confident  reliance, 
had  fallen  too— had  been  dispersed — annihilated.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, meanwhile,  hardly  a  fortress  remained  to  them.  Their 
government,  (if  they  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  government,) 
conscious  of  its  insecurity,  had  transferred  its  seat  from  the  Con* 
tinent  to  an  island ;  two  victorious  armies  of  the  Turks  were 
in  the  full  career  of  triumphant  activity ;  a  large  and  powerful 
fleet  from  Egypt  was  about  to  sweep  the  seas  of  every  bark 
which  should  dare  to  carry  the  rebel  flag,  and,  bearing  a 
numerous,  well  appointed,  and  highly  disciplined  army,  to  ex- 
tend to  the  islands  the  same  measure  of  vengeance  which  had 
been  dealt  out  to  the  insurgents  of  the  continent.  In  short,  the 
problem,  whether  the  Porte  could  indeed  subdue  the  insurrec- . 
tion,  seemed  about  to  be  solved  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
take  from  the  allies  their  only  pretence  for  interference,  when 
their  decree  went  forth.  They  commanded  the  Ottoman  emperor 
to  stop  short  in  what  he  confidently  proclaimed,  and  they  did  not 
deny,  to  be  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  rights  as  a  prince,  ia 
reclaiming  the  obedience  of  a  rebellious  people. 

In  truth,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  allies,  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  real  state  and  prospects  of  the  parties  at 
the  date  of  their  treaty,  would  have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
proceed  with  it.  At  any  rate,  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  had 
at  been  spread  through  Europe^  could  not  have  failed  to  excite 
the  most  lively  remonstrances  from  powers  not  less  interested  in 
the  general  tranquillity,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  law  of 
nations,  than  England,  Russia,  or  France.  Luckily  for  the  Greeks 
this  was  not  the  case.     The  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  action 

withheld 
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withheld  from  western  Europe  all  accurate  knowledge  of  the  over* 
whelming  losses  they  had  recently  sustained,  and  the  still  more 
overwhelming  catastrophe  which  impended  from  Egypt,  till  the 
allies  had  already  taken  their  part,  and  committed  themselves 
before  the  world* 

That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  desperate  state 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  their  utter  inability  to  make 
head  against  the  Ottoman  power,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  is  evident  from  what  actually  occurred.  We  have  the 
testinoony,  indeed,  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiary,  who,  in  a  me- 
morial, read  at  the  conference  of  September  the  10th,  1827» 
speaks  largely  of 

^  the  successes,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks^  which  have  signalised  the 
opening  of  the  present  campaign,  the  loss  which  the  Greeks  have 
experienced  of  one  of  their  bravest  commanders,  the  fall  of  Athens^ 
and  the  new  enterprise  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  the  Pebponnesus — above 
all,  the  destUide  condition  of  the  Greeks,  in  regard  to  amu,  stores^  and 
money ^  whereby  they  are  daily  exposed  to  the  chance  of  utter  destruction,* 
(A.  187.) 

Even  when  the  disastrous  battle  in  the  bay  of  Navarino  had  de- 
prived Ibrahim  of  his  fleet,  and,  with  it,  of  all  means  of  commu- 
nication, succour,  or  supply  by  sea — when  every  harbpur  was 
sealed  against  him  by  the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  allies — he 
yet  was  able  to  overrun  the  Morea,  to  occupy  almost  every  for- 
tress, to  maintain  himself  in  all  his  military  position^,  and  to  brave 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Greeks,  who,  with  all  the  maritime  advan- 
tages from  which  he  was  utterly  shut  out,  were  yet  too  feeble  even 
to  disturb  his  troops  in  gathering  and  carrying  off  the  harvests. 
(See  A.  242.)  In  the  following  year,  Capo  d'Istrias  himself,  who, 
as  the  faithful  officer  of  Russia,  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  the  Morea, 
was  compelled  to  solicit  their  aid  ;  and,  more  than  this,,  without 
waiting  for  their  arrival,  to  address  to  the  admirals  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  procure,  through  a  convention,  the  evacuation  of  the 
Morea  by  Ibrahim  and  his  Egyptian  troops,  in  order,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  '  to  prevent  its  entire  deva^station '  (C.  4.)  Even  this 
was  not  all.  When,  by  virtue  of  that  convention,  Ibrahim  and 
his  Egyptian  force  were  withdrawn,  the  Turkish  troops  alone  were 
able  to  retain  the  fortresses  against  the  Greeks,  and  did  not,  in 
fact,  relinquish  them  till,  by  orders  from  Constantinople,  they 
withdrew,  as  has  been  already  stated,  before  the  army  of  France. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  communications  with  Constantinople,  and 
the  supplies  from  thence,  (such  was  the  deplorable  weakness  of 
the  Greeks,)  continued  without  interruption. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  1827  and 

1828— 
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18€8— we  have  seen  their  humble  suit  to  the  alliet  for  their' 
diation  in  their  favour  with  the  Tnrica — ^we  have  heard  from  their 
own  mouths  of  the  ^  gratitude/  which  they  then  admowledged  to 
be  due  from  them  to  the  Mies  for  their  *  benew)leni  mteniiona  and 
compassion ' — we  have  seen  how  much  value  they  then  ascribed  to 
the  ^  decision  of  the  great  powers  to  put  an  end  to  their  war  by 
their  powerful  and  efficacious  intervention/  In  short,  aa  is  tnily 
stated  in  the  instructions  to  die  residents  of  the  three  courts  i* 
Greece^  respecting  the  protocol  of  the  3d  of  February  (A.  314), 
we  have  seen  that  *  Greece  oweeheresrishncetoihemuseount^e^efy 
kind  which  the  three  powers  have  lavished  upon  her ;  they  home 
effected  her  deliverance^  have  taken  her  under  their  immediate  pro* 
tection,  and  have  saved  her  from  irretrievable  ruin;*  and,  after  ail 
this,  because  the  allies  do  not  include  in  the  limits  of  their  new 
state — in  other  words,  do  not  take  from  the  possessions  of  their 
lav^l  masters,  more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  tenritory  in 
question,  they  affect  the  air  of  aggrieved  and  injured  parties,  bcune 
down  by  the  iron  rule  of  oppressors,  whom  they  had  called  in  as 
friends.  Count  Capo  d'Istnas  gravely  speaks  of  *  abandoning  ter* 
ritories  which  they  had  conquered  ai  the  price  of  their  bloei 
(L.  45),  because  Acamania  and  part  of  JStolia  are  not  assigned 
to  them.  Now,  what  is  the  plain  matter  of  fact  respecting  those 
provinces  ? — ^That  the  allies  found  the  Greeks  actually  driven  from 
them,  and  the  Turks  in  peaceful  possession ;  that,  even  with  all  die 
support  they  received  from  the  allies,  the  people  of  those  and  the 
other  provinces  of  continental  Greece  were,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Capo  d'Istrias  himself  (A. 297), '  h}xt  iuHhegiimmg  to  he 
restored  to  their  homes,*  in  the  month  of  May  of  last  year.  And  how 
did  they  then  recover  those  homes  ?  was  it  by  the  sword,  and  at  the 
price  of  their  blood  f — So  far  from  it,  that  they  stayed  patiently  in 
the  Morea  till  the  Mussulman  troops,  who  occupied  the  fcHrtresses 
of  Ronn^ia,  and  formed  their  garrisons,  ^  abandoned  by  their  go- 
vernment to  a  state  of  utter  destitution,'  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  alhes, '  and  deprived  of  resources  from  without  by  the 
blockade  of  their  coasts,'  effected  by  the  same  allies,  <  had  them- 
selves requested  to  return  home.'  So  much  for  '  territories  con* 
quered  at  the  price  of  Greek  blood  !* 

There  really  is  a  power  of  fiace  in  this  worthy  president  which 
sets  all  comparison  at  defiance,  and  would  not  deserve  to  be  treated 
gravely,  if  his  representations  had  not  gained  credit  in  quarters 
which  ought  to  have  known  better.  The  same  authority  has  so 
far  beguiled  Prince  Leopold,  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  pleased 
to  'protest  against  the  Greeks  being  farced  into  any  arrangemenis 
considered  by  them  as  contrary  to  their  wishes^  and  destructive  of 
those  rights,  which,  as  the  president  justly  observes,  their  great 

sacrifices 
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Mcrijlc$»  gaive  them  a  rMit  io  inaiH  ujxm,^  (L.  58«)  Why  th« 
Greeks  spould  not  be  '  forced  into  an  arrangement,'  necessary  to 
the  repose  of  Europe,  as  well  as  their  late  masters,  though  it  be 
^  comtdered  by  them  contrary  to  their  wuhen,^  is  a  question  more 
easily  asked  tban  answered.     But  this  by  the  way. 

His  Royal  Highness  speaks  of  ^  righiM  which  their  great  sacri* 
fices  gave  them  a  right  to  insist  upon ;'  and  such  an  expression, 
issuing  from  so  high  a  quarter,  and  appearing  in  a  document  drawn 
up  with  no  ordinary  care,  and,  if  report  say  true,  by  no  ordinary 
penman,  roust  not  be  passed  altogether  without  notice.  These  rights, 
then,  are  what  ? — A  right  to  the  territory  of  Acamania,  and  part  of 
.^olia.  The  sacrifices  what? — Simply  and  merely,  acceptance 
of  the  armistice.  This  is  the  only  demand  which  was  made  upon 
them ;  and  what,  to  a  people  circumstanced  as  the  Greeks  were 
in  the  summer  of  1827,  was  die  demand  of  an  armistice?  was  it 
not,  in  trudi,  a  tendering  to  them  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
utter  ruin  ?  Rather,  was  it  not  a  boon  which  they  had  themsdveM 
earnestly  besought  the  allies  to  obtain  for  them  ?  Strange  and 
incredible  as  it  may  now  appear  to  those  who  attend  only  to  the 
clamours  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  declamations  of  their  friends, 
such  is  undoubtedly  the  truth.  We  have  evidence  of  it  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Greek  government  itself,  when  it  announced 
the  armistice : — 

*  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,*  says  the  pro- 
clamation, '  the  powers  engage  to  insist  on  the  conclusion  of  an  armis- 
tice, as  a  preliminary  step.  The  Greeks  certainly  cannot  oppose 
what  they  themselves  requested  in  the  Assembly  of  Bpidaurus.' 
(B.  147.) 

Yet  this  was  the  one  solitary  sacrifice  they  were  required  to  make ; 
dnd,  when  we  contemplate  tbe  imposing  superstructure  reared,  in 
the  name  of  Prince  Leopold,  on  this  slender  foundation,  the  mind 
of  tlie  sober  observer  is  lost  in  astonishment :  he  can  ascribe  so 
astounding  a  declaration  only  to  the  influence  of  those  honourable, 
but  delusive  feelings,  which  his  Royal  Highness  must  delight  to 
cherish  for  a  people  whose  future  fortunes  he  once  deigned  to 
consider  as  identified  witli  his  own.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Greeks,  instead  of  making  sacrifices^  positively  refused  to  make 
any,  even  in  respect  to  the  armistice.  In  April,  1829>  as  we 
"have  already  seen,  the  allies,  having  resolved  to  require  the  Turks, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  to  maintain  the  armistice  which,  on  the 
10th  of  September  preceding,  the  Reis  Efiendi  had  declared  tp 
exist  de  fadOy  demanded  that  the  Greeks  also  should  desist  from 
all  hostilities,  and  withdraw  their  troops  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  which  the  allies  had  taken  under  their  provisional 
guarantee.  The  Greeks  having  now,  by  means  of  the  fleet  and 
../  wrmy 
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ffrmy  of  the  allies,  attained  a  position  in  which  they  thought  thej 
could  pursue  hostilities  with  advantage,  declined  compliance  with 
this  demand.    (C.  25.) 

So  much  for  their  sacrifices ;  next  for  the  right  supposed  to 
accrue  from  them — the  right  to  Acarnania  and  all  ^tolia  being 
included  in  the  new  state.  Strenuously  as  it  is  now  asserted,  it 
was  not  so  much  as  thought  of,  when  the  armistice  was  accepted 
by  the  Greeks  :  so  far  from  it,  that  Admiral  de  Rigny  tells  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  a  despatch  written  at 
the  time,  that  the  armistice  was  *  opposed  by  some  of  the  Rou- 
meliots,'  (the  people  of  the  very  districts  in  question,)  '  both  io 
and  out  of  the  assemblies  ;'  mark  the  reason — '  they  Uiiok  that, 
because  their  prospect  of  being  included  within  the  boundaries  is  very 
uncertain^  they  Have  little  risk  to  run  by  opposition.^  Again — 
*  The  Roumeliots,  who  have  been  driven  hack  in  numbers  into  the 
Morea,  and  whom  an  armistice  would  detain  there^  wish  to  return  to 
Roumelia — some  to  continue  that  species  of  warfare  which  is  their 
element ;  others  io  excite  those  provinces  again  to  insurrection^  hoping 
that  those  provinces  may,  on  thai  accouvif  be  included  in  the  limits 
which  may  hereafter  he  fixed*  (B.  152.) 

So  great  reason  have  they  and  Prince  Leopold  now  to  complain 
of  their  being  excluded !  and  to  ground  that  complaint  on  the  sacri- 
fice they  made  by  accepting  the  armistice  ! — So  great  reason,  too, 
has  their  senate  to  ask,  '  Can  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  state, 
united  as  they  are  to  them  (the  people  of  Roumelia)  by  the  ties 
of  fraternity  and  by  solemn  oaths,  abandon  them  to  their  wretched* 
ness  V  (L.  65)  a  question,  to  which  Prince  Leopold  has  been 
advised  to  give  the  following  answer  : — '  These  people  will  never 
submit  again  to  the  Turkish  yoke  without  resistance;  and  the 
other  Greeks  will  not,  and  cannot^  abandon  them  to  their  fate^ 
(L.  58.) 

But,  after  all,  the  special  pleaders  in  this  cause  may  still  choose 
to  rest  it  on  the  strict  construction  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  may  contend,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  people  assented  to 
the  proposition  of  an  armistice,  they  thereby  entitled  themselves  to 
a  voice  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  new  State.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  their 
conduct,  as  well  as  their  words,  in  relation  to  this  armistice,  llie 
case  opens  a  little  inauspiciously  for  them  in  the  following  com- 
munication from  Admiral  de  Rigny — (B.  149): — 

*  Your  Excellency  will  doubtless  appreciate  our  motives,  in  advising 
the  Greeks  to  make  a  kind  of  declaration '  [on  accepting  the  armis- 
tice] ;  *  it  is  evident,  that  it  vxis  necessary  to  bind  their '  [the  Greek 
Government's]  '  inconstancy  and  fickleness  by  some  engagement^  and 
that  a  manifesto,  properly  worded,  would  accomplish  more  than  one 
object  at  the  same  time.' 

Of 
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Of  the  necessity  of  finding  some  means  of  binding  their  *  fickle^ 
ness  and  inconstancy/  in  other  words^  their  disregard  of  the  roost 
sacred  engagements,  subsequent  events  afford  ample  proof, — and 
not  less,  of  the  invalidity  of  the  means  devised.  We  will  state 
exactly  what  was  the  engagement  into  which  .the  Greeks  had 
entered  with  the  allies,  and  on  account  of  which  they  claim  all 
the  benefit  of  the  strictest  construction  of  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  of  London  in  their  favour. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  execu- 
tion of  die  treaty,  addressed,  in  limine,  as  we  have  seen,  a  decla* 
ration  to  the  Greek  Government,  which,  having  stated  that, 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of  the  Greeks,  the  allied 
powers  had  determined  *  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,'  thus  proceeds : — *  In  order  to  facilitate  the  success 
of  this  mediation,  the  undersigned  have  been  ordered  to  pro^ 
pose  to  the  commission  of  the  Greek  provisional  government, 
to  suspend,  by  an  armistice,  every  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Sublime  Porte.' 

Now,  it  must  be  here  observed  (in  order  to  preclude  cavil), 
that  the  engagement  required  of  the  Greeks  was  not  made 
to  be  contingent  on  the  accession  of  the  Turks ;  it  was  abso- 
lute and  unconditional.  Nor  was  there  anything  unfair  in  this ; 
for,  besides  that  the  allies  had  a  right  to  annex  to  their  com- 
pliance with  the  Greek  petition  whatever  condition  they  might 
think  fit,  they  undertook  to  establish  and  enforce  an  armistice 
de  facto  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  at  sea,  by  means  of  their 
fleet — an  undertaking,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  well 
it  was  fulfilled.  The  Greek  government  returned  the  following 
answer : — *  Acknowledging  widi  gratitude,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
nation,  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  three  great  powers,  we 
accept  tlie  proposed  armistice,'  This  answer  was  dated  on  the  2d 
of  ^ptember,  1827.  A  proclamation,  calling  on  the  Greek  nation 
to  observe  the  armistice,  had  been  published  by  the  government 
some  days  earlier.  On  the  11th,  an  assurance  was  given  to  the 
Porte,  on  the  authority  of  the  ambassador,  that  the  effect  of  the 
de  facto  armistice  was  such,  that  the  allied  squadrons  would  equally 
prevent  both  parties  from  committing  hostilities  by  sea. — (See 
B.  142.)  On  the  18tli  of  the  same  month.  Sir  Frederic  Adam 
wrote  to  the  English  Admiral,  informing  him, 

*  That  a  Greek  squadrony  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
having  on  board  a  strong  division  of  troops,  was  already  at  sea,  with 
the  design  of  making  an  attack  on  some  points  of  the  provinces  of 
Albania  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Prevesa.'  [Provinces,  by  the  way, 
into  which  the  insurrection  had  not  hitherto  spread.]  '  The  land- 
forces  were  from  two  to  three  thousand  men,  under  General  Church, 

and 
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«iid  another  corps  under  Ghmaral  Maori,  which  was  to  mbtark  firam  the 
MoreOy  near  Cape  Papof*  [almost  under  the  eyes,  therefore,  of  Ibrahni 
at  Navarino]  ;  *  and  the  object  of  this  expedition  speared  to  be  !• 
roue  the  Qreeks  in  the  provinces  of  Albctnia  / ' — (B.  163.) 

Such  was — the  perfidy,  ^all  we  say  ?  or — the  imbecility  of  die 
Greek  government  ?  Admiral  de  Rigny  authorizes  us  to  hope  the 
latter ;  for  thus  be  writes: — ^  And  what  is  this  same  government? 
Nobody  obe^s  it.  The  generals^n-chief,  whom  it  has  app<Mnted, 
almost  hold  it  in  derision.' — (B.  150.)  But,  be  the  fault  with 
the  government,  or  with  the  chiefs,  the  result  is  the  same.  They 
forfeited  any  privilege  to  which  faithfulness  to  their  engagements 
might  have  entitled  them.  Admiral  Codrington,  of  course,  pre- 
vented the  success  of  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to  good  faith,  and 
to  the  honour  of  the  allies,  as  was  this  expedition.  But  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  it  produced  the  unhappy  catastrophe 
at  Navarino ;  for  Ibrahim's  alleged  breach  of  promise  not  to  leave 
that  harbour,  which  caused  the  hostile  movement  of  the  allied 
squadrons,  seems  to  have  been  provoked  by  his  hearing  of  Lord 
Cfochrane's  force  in  the  bay  of  Lepanto,  and  its  probable  desti- 
nation.^ Indeed,  it  cannot  but  strike  every  fair  mind,  that  there 
was  much — ^very  much  of  hardship  in  Ibrahim's  case ;  more  espe- 
cially considering  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Greeks  after  their 
acceptance  of  the  armistice,  and  tolerat^  by  the  allies.  But 
this  IS  a  matter  which  we  reserve  for  more  detailed  consideratioa 
by-and-bye ;  at  present  we  pursue  our  examination  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  Grreeks  in  observing  the  armistice. 

We  will  next  take  the  testimony  of  M.  de  Rigny,  who  dius 
concludes  the  very  letter,  in  which  he  gives  an  official  statement 
of  his  and  Admiral  Codrin^on's  success  in  obtaining  Ibrahim's 
promise  not  to  leave  Navanno : — 

*  One  work  remains,  even  more  difficult  than  that  which  we  have 
already  accomplished,  even  supposing  it  to  be  necessary  to  follow  up 
that  work  in  a  short  time  by  the  employment  of  force  ;  it  is,  to  anni- 
hilate, if  ])os8ible,  that  piracy  which  has  become  so  inveterate  among 
the  Greeks.  It  will  not  be  heard  without  a  feeling  of  surprise,  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  squadrons  of  the  allied  powers  are  on 
the  point  of  engaging  in  a  contest  mth  the  Turks  in  faoour  of  the 
Greeks*  [Admiral  de  Rigny,  it  seems,  saw  matters  in  their  tme 
colours,  and  did  not  always  embarrass  himself  by  affecting  to  reconcile 
the  conduct  of  the  allies  with  their  professions  of  neutrality],  *  mer- 
chant vessels,  English  and  French^  are  carried  off  from  the  coasts  of 
Syria  to  .ffigina '  [the  seat  of  OovemmentJ^  *  seized  upon  and  pillaged, 

*  <  The  THirkuK  fleet  had  put  to  sea  ahoat  the  26th  of  September.  It  steered 
toward*  Lepanto,  and  it  is  conceived  that  Ua  object  i*  to  surprise  Lord  Coehrmie,  whs 
was  supposed  to  be  at  Missolonghi.'— Z^//(rr/re»t  Commander  Hotkaas^  of  the  Partkia, 
to  Captain  Crofton^  of  the  Dryadv—(B,  170.) 

because. 
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beeauie,  nnder  the  right  of  March  to  uiifortiifiatdy  odnoided,  tb# 
Greek  pirates,  caring  littla  lor  the  fate  of  their  country,  have  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  make  a  livelihood  by  piracy,  and  to  bear  away  to 
Hydra  their  plunder,  converted  by  the  ffreatett  abuse  into  lawfid prize' 
pThese  latter  words  bring  home  the  abuse  to  the  public  authorities  of 
Greece.]  *  It  wmid  be  shameful,  it  wofM  even  he  rickcuiousy  to  stifflsr 
mny  longer  the  existence  of  such  abuses  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  act  with 
vigour,  and  adopt  decisive  measures.  I  know  of  none  others  than 
those  I  have  »  often  prop^d  td  employ' — (B.  168.) 

What  those  measures  were  has  been  already  intimated,  p.  504 ; 
and  how  the  suggestion  of  them  was  followed  by  the  conference  at 
LfOndon.  But  Greece  was,  at  that  time,  not  the  only  country,  in 
which  *  the  government'  was  an  object  of  *  derision.'  Happily, 
the  admirals  did  not  always  wait  for  instructions  from  ambassadors 
and  plenipotentiaries,  but,  obeying  the  dictates  of  their  own  sound 
heads  and  honourable  hearts,  sometimes  acted  for  themselves.  In 
one  of  these  happy  moments,  three  days  mily  after  the  hatHe  of 
Navarmo, — ^having  heard  that  the  Greeks^  in  spite  of  the  armistice 
fo  which  they  had  so  solemnly  pledged  themsehes,  had  achudly 
prepared  an  expedition  against  IScio, — they  were  not  satisfied  with 
a  warning  against  persisting  in  it,  given  by  the  captain  of  a  French 
frigate  to  the  Sciot  commission,  to  the  Greek  government,  and  to 
the  commander  of  the  intended  expedition.  Colonel  Fabvier — 
(B.  180),  but  they  also  determined  to  address  the  following  letter 
to  the  committee  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Greece : — (We 
give  it  in  extenso,  because  every  word  of  it  is  *  germane  to  the 
matter '  in  hand,  and  because  the  piquancy  of  its  style  is,  we  con* 
fess^  most  refreshing  to  our  palate,  after  the  dainty  cUshes  of  diplo- 
jnatic  delicacies  with  which  we  have  been  so  largely, regaled.) 

*'  Messieurs, — ^We  have  learned  with  lively  indignation,  that,  wliile 
the  allied  squadrons  were  destroying  the  Ottoman  fleet,  which  refused 
compliance  with  the  armistice,  the  Greek  corsairs  did  not  cease  to 
infest  the  seas  ;  and  that  the  admiralty  court,  the  only  tribunal  recogn 
nized  by  Greek  law,  sought  excuses  for  justifying  their  excesses  under 
legal  forms.  Your  provisional  government  appears  to  think  that  th^ 
chiefs  of  the  allied  squadrons  do  not  agree  on  the  measures  requisite 
to  put  down  such  illegal  pillage.  It  deceives  itself :  we  will  not  suffer 
these  piracies  to  continue  under  any  pretext.  We  will  not  suffer  the 
Greeks  to  make  any  expedition  or  blockade  without  the  limits  of 
Lepanto  and  Volo,  comprising  Salamis,  Egina,  Hydra,  and  Spezzia. 
We  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to  carry  insurrection  either  into  Sdo  or 
Albania,  thereby  exposing  their  populations  to  the  frightful  reprisals 
of  the  Turks.  We  regard  as  void  all  letters  of  marque  given  to 
corsairs,  found  without  the  limits  above-mentioned :  the  allied  ships- 
of«war  win  have  orders  to  arrest  them.  There  is  no  longer  remaining 
a  pretext ;  the  maritime  armistioe  exists  on  the  side  of  the  Turkf , 

since 
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since  their  fleet  exists  tio  longer.  Take  care  of  yours»  which,  should 
occasion  demand  it,  we  will  senre  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  stc^  a 
pillage,  which  most  eventnally  finish  by  placing  you  beyond  the  lav 
of  nations.  Your  provincial  government  being  actually  depriTed  of 
all  force,  it  is  to  the  legislative  body  that  we  address  these  last  irrevo- 
cable resolutions.  With  regard  to  the  tribunal  of  prizes  which  has 
been  instituted,  we  declare  it  incompetent  to  adjudge  any  of  oar 
vessels  without  our  participation^ 

Mortifying  it  is  to  find^  that  even  this  plain  and  manly  assertion 
of  the  digni^  of  their  sovereigns,  and  of  the  demands  of  justice, 
was  made  ineffectual  by  the  weakness  of  our  diplomacy.  A 
month  before,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  (would 
that  we  could  say  the  English !)  having  proposed  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  enforce  the  armistice  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  his 
brethren,  the  ambassadors  of  Russia  and  England ,  did  not  concur 
in  his  views — (see  B.  170,  171);  and  the  protocol,  containing 
their  decision,  arrived  most  inopportunely,  just  in  time  to  paralyze 
the  proceedings  of  the  admirals.  The  following  account  is  given 
of  this  matter  by  the  French  ambassador  to  his  court,  in  a  letter 
dated  11th  of  November,  1827  : — 

*  The  Greeks,  with  Colonel  Fabvier,  landed  at  Scio  on  the  S7th  of 
October.  The  Turks  retreated  to  the  citadel,  from  whence  they  are 
reported  to  have  since  made  several  successful  sallies.  The  admirals 
had  written^  on  the  24/A,  a  strong  letter  to  the  legislative  body  of  Egina^ 
to  prevent  this  expedition^  as  well  as  to  announce  their  determination 
to  eradicate  piracy.  But  since  the,  perhaps  unseasonable,  departure 
of  his  two  colleagues  for  Malta,  and  at  the  moment  that  he  was  about 
to  cause  the  expedition  directed  against  Scio  to  return^  Admiral  de 
Rigny  received  our  protocol  of  the  I7th,  which  made  him  judge  it  neces^ 
sary  not  to  act  without  a  fresh  reference  to  the  conference  on  the 
subject.  lam  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  inform  him  to-morrow,  Ihai 
we  do  not  intend  to  prevent  the  execution  of  arrangements  which  the 
admirals  have  considered  indispensable  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  on  this  point  J — (A.  192.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  excellency's  hopes,  diere  is  no 
evidence  of  their  having  been  realized  ;  for,  *  to-morrow's '  pro- 
tocol (B.  194,)  §ays  not  a  word  on  the  matter.  Meanwhile, 
another  expedition  had  actually  sailed  against  Negropont,  under 
the  command  of  Grigiotti. — (B.  180.)  We  will  not  pursue  the 
detail.  Be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  system  of  piracy,  as  ex- 
plained above,  if  not  with  the  declared  approbation,  at  least  vnth 
the  connivance  and  tacit  encouragement  of  the  Greek  authorities, 
continued  through  the  whole  time  of  the  negotiations. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  real  nature  of  the  right  of  the 
Greeks  to  complain  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  letter  of  the  third 

article 
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article  of  the  treaty  in  their  favour ;  and  we  will  not  insult  our 
readers  by  thinking  any  further  remarks  upon  it  necessary.  But 
it  is  right  that  we  should  add  to  all  that  has  preceded,  the  account 
incidentally  given  of  the  character  of  the  Greeks  in  the  papers 
before  us.  Thb  will  assist  those  who  need  any  further  assistance 
in  making  up  their  minds  on  the  merits  of  this  case^  as  far  as  the 
Greeks  are  concerned.  Prince  Leopold  calls  them  *  a  passionate 
and  ignorant  people,'  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  most  favour^ 
able  representation  that  can  be  made  of  them.  It  certainly  is  the 
most  favourable  which  can  be  elicited  from  the  papers  before  us* 
Count  Bulgari  tells  us  of  something  besides  ignorance,— 

*  Greece  does  not  contain,  in  general,  among  the  most  influential 
class,  either  the  virtues  or  the  knowledge,  upon  which  well  organized 
political  societies  generally  depend.  •  •  «  As  long  as  liberal  in^ 
stitutions  are  neither  consecrated  by  the 'moral  habits  of  the  people, 
nor  by  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  three  allied  coarts  would 
destroy  with  one  hand  the  work  which  they  would  have  founded  with 
the  other,  if  they  should  consent  to  establish  in  Greece  an  order  of 
things,  the  danger  and  absurdity  of  which  are  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  seven  years  of  anarchy,  by  the  immorality  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  more  influential  classj  and  of  the  higher  orders  of  this  country.'--* 
(a,  278,  280.) 

Admiral  de  Rigny  goes  a  little  more  into  particulars  :-— 

*  There  exists  in  the  interests,  the  opinions,  and  different  situations 
of  the  Greeks,  such  a  variety  of  jealousies  and  rivalries^  that  one  is 
often  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  their  pretensions  and  had  faith! — (B.  150.) 
^  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  you  can  have  an  exact  idea  of  what 
these  people  are.  One  mud  serve  them  in  spile  of  themselves.  It  id 
necessary,  too,  I  repeat,  to  leave  to  some  of  them^  whose  life  depends 
on  warfare^  some  comer  to  carry  it  on^  without  bad  consequences,  and 
without  obliging  us  to  go  to  set  matters  to  rights.  On  other  occasions 
lines  of  neutrality  have  been  drawn.  I  think  that,  in  this  case,  some 
such  neutral  ground  must  be  lefty  where  they  may  come  into  collision 
with  the  Turks  as  they  please.'  [The  allies  seem  to  have  acted  on  the 
spirit  of  this  advice,  in  their  arrangement  respecting  Acarnania.] 
*  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if  you  do  not  find  this  very  clear ;  but  do 
you  think  it  possible  to  change  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  a  state  of 
things  which  has  existed  on  certain  frontiers  for  300  years  T — (149.) 

*  We  can  only  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty  upon  them,  as  it 
relates  to  individuals ;  the  mass  of  the  population  will  undoubtedly 
feel  its  value,  but  the  majority  of  those  individuals  who  611  different 
situations,  more  or  less  prominent,  and  who,  whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  are  always  intriguing,  only  search  in  the  treaty  for  what  affects 
them  personally.  «  •  •  I  think  that  the  mass  of  the  population,  if 
they  could  be  consulted  by  some  other  intervention  than  that  of  the 
Greek  chiefs  themselves,  would  gladly  accept  any  arrangement  what^ 
ever*  Ask  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  Morea — ^harassed,  de- 
spoiled. 
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spoilecl,  and  plundered  alternalely  by  the  Tiiricst  and  by'  the  Fri* 
mates !  Ask  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago^^^in  every  one  of  which  m 
band  of  land  and  sea  pirates  gives  the  law  I  Examine  what  is  passing' 
at  Svra,  at  Naxos,  at  Poros,  at  Milo,  where  bands  of  Caiu&ots,  of 
Caxiots,  of  Sphactiots,  come  and  establish  themselyes  as  tnlers,  and 
leave  nothing  to  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  not  even  the  liberty  oi 
complaining.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  the  greater  part  of  the  popn* 
lation  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  islands,  suffer  from  this  state  of 
things,  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  calamities  are  inflicted  on  the 
Morea  by  the  primates  and  chie£i.  ...  At  Hydra  the  effects 
are  the  same,  though  from  different  causes.  There,  the  populace 
lord  it  over  the  primates ;  captains  without  ships,  sailors  without  pay^ 
and  tiie  host  of  shojdceepers  who  traffic  in  the  daily  piradea,  are 
there  the  governors.  .  .  .  There,  as  at  Spezzia,  I  should  think 
the  primates  weU  disposed  to  welcome  any  order  of  things  which 
would  render  the  population  less  turbulent,  and  which  would  re* 
establish  their  authority;    but  there  also,  the  ties  of  clanship  and 

Ktronage,  which,  before  the  insurrection,  formed  the  only  x>oi]tical 
nd,  being  broken,  and  the  taste  for  piracy  and  its  practice  having 
increased  by  impunity  oni  the  concessions  granted  to  privateers,  I 
am  by  no  meains  certain  that  the  re-estabUshment  of  any  order  of 
things  would  be  agreeable  to  a  population  which  would  find  it  difficult 
to  conform  to  the  usages  of  a  regular  maritime  system.*— (161.)  •  ; 
Their  habits  and  their  tastes  lean  more  to  the  present  state  of  things,' 
[a  state  of  anarchy  and  nredatory  warfare]  ^  because,  as  well  in  their 
own  country,  [Roumelia,J  as  in  the  Morea,  it  is  by  this  very  state  of 
things,  that  they  live.' 

Such  are  the  amiable  race  who  have  excited  the  sensibilities  of 
all  our  liberals,  in  and  out  of  Parliament — whose  cause  had  well 
nil^h  kindled  a  general  conflagration  throughout  Europe,  and  has 
actually  involved  this  country  in  entanglements  of  the  most  vexa<* 
dous  kind.  This  reminds  us,  that  there  is  yet  one  class  of  these 
parliamentary  papers  about  which  something  must,  be  said  : — we 
mean  those  which  relate  to  Prince  Leopold.  Here,  however,  we 
shall  be  very  brief.  His  Royal  Highness  has  strong  claims  on 
the  forbearance  of  Englishmen ;   and  even  if  we  were  inclined  to 

{'udge  him  severely,  (which  we  are  not,)  we  should  yet  think  that 
le  must  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  seeing  his  own  letters 
(particularly  those  of  Feb.  1 1  and  March  7,  1830),  laid  before  the 
world.  One  thing  is  quite  clear — he  has  had  an  escape ;  and,  not 
less,  the  people  consigned  to  his  rule.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  least 
judicious  step  taken  by  our  government  in  all  these  transactions, 
was  the  selection,  or  the  acceptance,  of  the  intended  sovereign  of 
Greece.  Considering  the  state  of  that  countiy,  past,  present,  and 
to  come — its  means  and  its  necessities — the  tastes  and  the  habits, 
the  vices  and  the  virtues  (whatever  they  be)  of  its  people — it 
surely  was  not  to  one  of  the  royal  or  princely  houses  <^'  VVestem 
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Ecurope,  that  recourse  should  have  been  had  for  suffplyiug  them 
with  a  chief.  Napoleon  ordered  the^e  things  better  :  he  would 
bave  sent  some  ^  soldcU  heureux  '—a  Ney  or  an  Augereau-*one 
who  had  been  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortunes— one  who  enjoyed 
bunting  the  game,  as  well  as  eating  it— one,  in  short,  (o  whom 
the  unceasing  activity,  the  excitements  of  every  kind,  the  haniU 
ships,  and  even  the  dangers,  of  the  Greek  throne,  would  have  been 
among  its  attractions.  But  the  illustrious  personage  who  was 
chosen,  could  not,  by  possibility,  have  endured  the  multiplied 
annoyances  of  his  troublesome  elevation  for  six  months,  even  if 
he  had  not  discovered  the  utter  inaptitude  of  himself  for  the  sta* 
tion,  and  the  station  for  him,  in  time  to  abandon  it  beforehand^ 
with  only  a  moderate  diminution  of  his  princely  character. 

We  can,  indeed,  easily  conceive  that  the  singular  concurrence 
of  circumstances  which  combine  to  make  his  position  in  this 
country  one  of  almost  overpowering  ennui,  would  also  make  him 
fancy  hipiiself  ready  to  exchange  it  for  any  prospect — while  that 
prospect  was  distant— of  manly  enterprise  and  generous  adventure. 
The  very  estimable  qualities  which  distinguish  him  must  contribute 
to  make  him  weary  of  the  at  once  cloying  and  unsatisfying  advan- 
tages of  his  present  station.  He  is  neither  rake  nor  gamester ;  he 
has  too  much  virtue  for  vicious  occupations — ^too  much  understand- 
ing for  very  frivolous  ones ;  but  (it  would  be  disparagement  of  few 
men  to  add)  apparently  not  quite  virtue  nor  understanding  enough 
for  great  and  exalted  action.  In  truth,  neithier  nature  nor  art  seems 
to  have  formed  his  Royal  Highness  for  a  Paladin.  He  is  respect-* 
able — ^highly  respectable ;  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  romantic, 
much  less  heroic,  in  his  composition.  Although,  therefore,  he  may 
have  gratified  his  imagination,  as  well  as  soothed  a  very  natural 
self-complacency,  by  contemplating  the  coming  crown,  yet,  when 
the  crown  was  actually  come,  and  turned  out,  after  all,  not  what 
a  crown  should  be — a  congeries  of  costliest  gems,  set  on  a  well-* 
wadded  bonnet  of  velvet — but  a  plain  hard  circlet  of  biting  steel ; 
when  such  a  crown  as  this  was  come,  and  it  was  time  for.its  weareif 
to  jBfo,  it  was  quite  another  affair.  In  truth,  we  cannot  help  pior 
turmg  to  ourselves  the  sovereign  elect  of  Greece,  ruminating  on 
the  arrangements  of  his  future  court — balancing  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  blue,  and  scarlet,  and  green,  for  the  uniform  of  his  guards, 
or  (^vising  some  amiable  project  for  the  improvement  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  fair  reputation  of  himself,  in  one  of  the  saloons  of 
Marlborough  House,  or  amidst  the  groves  and  lawns  of  Claremont« 
His  reverie  is  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  despatches  from 
his  new  sovereignty :  he  breaks  the  seal  with  as  much  eagerness  and 
alacrity  as  even  a  sedate  and  well-regulated  mind  may  allow  itself 
to  feel  at  the  sight  of  such  a  communication-— when,  traced  by  t)ie 
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well-known  hand  of  Count  Capo  d'lstnfks/his  eye  glances  over  ike 
following'appalling  paragraph. 

•  I  beg  permission  once  more  to  express  to  your  Royal  Highnest 
the  hopes  which  I  entertain,  that  it  may  be  your  determination  to  come 
to  Greece  as  soon  as  possible.' . . . .  ^  From  the  moment  of  your  Higk- 
ness's  accepting  the  immense  task  of  fulfilling  the  destinies  of  Greece^ 
the  means  of  commencing  this  great  work  under  happy  auspices  are 
only  to  be  found  in  your  own  hands.  You  cannot,  mon  Prince,  in* 
trust  it  to  other  hands  without  weakening  their  power,  and  rendering 
it  ineffective :  moreover,  the  establishment  of  the  boundaries  cannot 
fail  to  subject  Greece  to  a  serious  crisis.  Why  should  not  youi-  Royal 
Highness  seize  this  first  opportunity  to  give  her  an  earnest  of  the 
paternal  feeling  with  which  you  are  animated  in  her  behalf,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  which  your  Royal  Highness  is  resolved  to  make  for  her  wel- 
fare ?  If  I  have  made  any  progress  in  the  good  opinion  of  this  people, 
if  they  continue  to  give  me  proofs  of  their  sincere  and  unlimited  con- 
fidence,  it  is  because  they  see  me  constantly  sharing  in  person  their 
miseries  and  their  sufferings,  with  the  sole  object  of  alleviating-  them. 
It  is  during  the  bivouac,  it  is  under  the  wretched  shelter  of  a  hut — no 
matter  what  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  what  my  age  and  my  infir- 
mities— ^that  the  people  and  the  soldiery  have  often  discoursed  with 
me  upon  their  interests,  that  they  have  learnt  to  know  me,  and  that  I 
have  been  able  to  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of  what  they  owe  to 
themselves,  to  their  government,  and  to  the  civilized  world.  I  will 
venture  to  tell  you,  mon  Prince,  that  it  is  by  this  first  test  that  the 
Greeks  will  judge  you.  If  you  present  yourself  to  them  as  a  great 
personage,  unable  to  endure  their  poverty  and  their  privations,  instead 
of  inspiring  them  with  respect  for  you,  you  will  voluntarily  deprive 
yourself  of  the  surest  means  of  making  an  useful  impression  on  their 
minds. 

*  The  opportunity  of  making  this  first  sacrifice  is  presented  to  you. 
Come,  then,  and  assist  in  person  at  the  difficult  and  painiiil  operation 
of  establishing  the  boundaries,  and  do  not  allow  others  to  undertake 
them  in  your  place.' — (L.  50.) 

The  effect  on  his  Royal  Highness  was  galvanic — the  conclusion 
inevitable.  A  despatch  was  instantly  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
declining  the  perilous  honours  of  a  revolutionary  sceptre,  and  de- 
voting the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  more  congenial  duties  of 
an  exemplary  brother. 

The  throne  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  repudiated  is,  it  is  said, 
destined  to  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Wirtemburgh.  What 
may  be  the  qualifications  of  the  new  sovereign  for  the  station  to 
which  he  has  been  raised,  is  a  matter  to  us  of  very  small  interest. 
We  only  wish  that  this  country  would  fairly  rid  itself  of  all  con- 
nexion with  the  future  fortunes  of  Greece.  If  it  be  true  that  we 
have  joined  in  the  guarantee  of  a  loan,  we  must,  of  course^  fulfil 
our  engagement ;   but,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  not  the 
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people  of  England  1>e  further  taxed,  to  feed  the  rapacity,  and  re- 
ward the  perfidy,  of  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  have  all  the  vices  of 
their  ancestors,  with  none  of  their  redeeming  virtues, — who  are  fit 
neither  for  subjection  nor  for  freedom, — but  must  work  out  their 
deliverance  from  the  frightful  anarchy  in  which  they  are  plunged, 
by  a  course  of  strife,  and  toil,  and  suffering,  which  the  interference 
of  foreigners  may  protract^  may  aggravate,  but  cannot  prevent. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  shall  redeem  our  pledge  of  stating, 
what  seems  to  us  the  fair  result  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  these 
papers  respecting  the  causes  of  the  battle  of  Navarino.  It  is 
usually  ascribed,  without  reserve,  to  the  bad  faith  of  Ibrahim ;  but 
we  apprehend  that  this  solution  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  it  might  be 
satisfactory.  In  short,  we  conceive  that  Ibrahim  is  a  personage 
niuch  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  In  order  to  do  justice  to 
his  cause,  we  ought  to  consider  who  and  what  he  was,  what  he  had 
done,  and  what  he  had  prepared  to  do.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
ablest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  pachas — of  one  who  had,  with 
exemplary  fidelity,  devoted  all  his  very  ample  resources  to  the 
service  of  bis  unfortunate  sovereign.  Ibrahim  himself  had  em- 
ployed these  resources  for  two  years,  in  the  Morea,  with  great 
success  and  the  highest  glory «  He  had  already  almost  achieved 
the  conquest  of  the  rebel  land,  and  was  now  armed  with  fresh 
forces  to  accomplish  what  yet  remained,  *  when,'  (as  Admiral  de 
Rigny  telb  us,)  '  at  the  moment  he  thought  of  attaining  his 
object,  and  of  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Greeks,  he  found  him-^ 
self  arrested  in  his  progress'  by  the  interposition  of  the  allies, 
who,  be  it  remembered,  rested  their  right  to  interpose,  solely  on 
die  impossibility  of  that  object  being  attained,  which  Ibrahim  now 
saw  almost  within  his  grasp.  It  was  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
to  a  great  captain,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  force  by  sea  and  land, 
flushed  with  success,  and  elate  with  hope,  that  the  admirals  ad- 
dressed their  mandate  to  forego  his  purpose.  With  exemplary 
forbearance,  he  told  them,  that  ^  he  was  about  to  send  a  courier 
to  Constantinople  for  orders ;'  and  was  answered,  that  the  '  cou- 
rier's vessel  might  be  taken  by  the  Greeks.'  *  So,  then,'  cried  he, 
with  some  warmth,  '  whilst  you  require  of  me  to  suspend  all  ope- 
rations, you  allow  the  Greeks  to  do  as  they  wish ;  that  is  not  just.' 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  in  which  the  admirals  announced, 
their  orders  '  to  establish,  de  facto,  an  armistice,  and  to  destroy 
any  Ottoman  vessels  which  should  break  it,'  the  following  con- 
versation took  place,  which  we  give  in  the  >vords  of  the  French 
admiral  himself. 

*  After  having  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  and  coolness  to 
Oar  declaration,  the  pacha  teplied,  that  as  t  servant  of  the  Sublime 
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Porte,  he  had  receired  orders  to  press  the  war  in  the  Mores,  and  ta 
terminate  i%by  a  decisive  attack  vpon  Hydra  ;  that  he  had  no  auihorit^ 
to  listen  to  communications  such  as  toe  hadmade  to  him,  nor  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility :  that,  however,  the  orders  of  the  Porte  not 
having  foreseen  the  extraordinary  case  which  presented  itself,  he 
should  forthwith  send  couriers  to  Constantinople  and  into  Egypt,  and 
that,  till  their  return,  he  gave  his  toord  thai  his  fleet  should  not  quit 
Navarino,  however  hard  it  was  upon  him  to  be  thus  arrested  just  at 
the  moment  when  all  was  settled,  because  tfie  force  of  his  ejpediium^  as 
we  ourselves  saw,  was  too  strong  for  the  Greeks  to  resist.  That  if  bis 
sovereign,  who  was  the  best  judge  of  his  real  interests,  still  maintained 
in  force  his  first  orders,  he  should  obey  them,  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  unequal  struggle  in  which  he  should  be  engaged. 
As  his  couriers  were  to  go  by  sea,  and  in  his  vessels,  he  asipedL^  if 
v^ile  we  required  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  hispart^  we  would  leaie 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  attack  his  vessels.  Upon  this,  we  pro- 
posed to  him,  to  allow  his  vessels  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  &urs ; 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  pleased  with  this  proposal,  which  might 
be  considered  as  derogatory  to  him ;  and  he  preferred  to  risk  meeting 
with  the  enemy,  from  which,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  not  secure 
him,  since  the  Greek  pirates,  acting  on  all  sides  without  order,  and 
without  license,  always  dispersed  at  our  approach,  and  by  that  means 
escaped  us. 

*  To  reply,  as  well  as  possible,  to  some  observations  which  were  not  want- 
ing injustice,  and  speaking  in  the  sense  of  a  communication  from  the 
ambassadors  dated  th6  4th  of  September,  which  I  received  yesterday, 
relative  to  the  limits  within  which  the  Greek  navy  must  confine  its 
operations,  we  said  to  Ibrahim,  that  **  having  been  informed  that  Lord 
Cochrane  purposed  proceeding  towards  the  coasts  of  Albania,  with  the 
view  of  exciting  a  revolt  there,  it  was  the  intention  of  Admiral 
Codrington  to  oppose,  at  once,  any  attempt  of  this  kind  (such  attempt 
being  made  in  the  Ionian  sea),  as  tending  to  enlarge  the  theatre  of 
war,  as  long  as  there  existed  any  armistice,  either  temporary  or  defi- 
nitive/' I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  objections  and  arguments 
which  he  put  forward  in  addition,  when,  after  his  promise  had  been 
given,  the  conference  ceased  to  be  official ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
remarking,  that  all  that  Ibrahim  said,  shews  an  understanding  and 
good  sense  very  superior  to  what  is  generally  seen,  and  to  the  education 
tt^hich  he  must  have  received.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  refute  all 
that  has  been  published  in  the  papers  respecting  his  pretended  cruelties, 
and  We,  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  must  confess  that  exaggersHon  has 
heen  as  busy  there  as  elsewhere/    (B.  166,  167.) 

We  have  cited  this  lone  passage^  because  it  throws  a  powerful 
light  on  a  transaction  otherwise  obscure.  But  we  must  frankly 
confess,  that  the  elucidation  does  not  seem  to  us  very  favourable 
to  the  admirals.  That  Ibrahim  gave  the  promise  here  stated,  and 
in  the  tenns  here  stated,  may  be  true ;  kad,  if  it  be,  hia  subsequent; 
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Tiolation  oF  thftf  promise  cannot  be  justified.  But  are  we  sure 
that  such  a  promise  was  actually  given  ?  What  is  the  evidence  of 
k  T  These  questions  extort  answers^  which  we  would  gladij  with- 
hold. We  are  not  inclined  to  be  ri^d  censors  of  honourable  men^ 
intending  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  country, — but 
in  a  case  which  dieeply  interests  the  honour  of  the  three  greatest 
nations  of  Europe,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  make  a  few  obvious 
remarks. 

The  first,  and  most  obvious  of  all  is,  to  express  the  astonish- 
Blent  we  have  felt,  in  common,  we  believe,  with  every  impartial 
observer,  that,  on  an  occasion  big  with  such  appalling  conse- 
quences, nothing  more  ostensible  exists,  in  testimony  of  Ibrahim's 
engagement,  than  a  verbal  promUe  said  to  have  been  made  by 
him,  through  an  inierpreter  I  Why  was  this  ?  These  Mussul- 
mans could  write, — for  we  have  letters  to  and  from  them  exhi- 
bited in  these  very  papers,  and  Ibrahim  himself  subsequently 
entered  into  a  voritten  trea^  with  the  admirals.  Neither  was 
there  any  lack  of  time  and  leisure  to  draw  up  a  proper  document ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  time  of  the  ambassadors  could  not  be  employed 
more  satisfactorily,  even  to  themselves,  than  in  performing  the 
business  of  their  mission  in  what,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  was 
the  only  business-like  manner. 

But,  secondly,  we  must  remark,  that  the  weight  of  evidence,  after 
all,  is  really  in  Ibrahim's  favour.  If  an  issue  were  tried  in  Wesir 
minster-hall,  whether  Ibrahim  ever  gave  the  promise,  which  he 
has  been  so  confidently  charged  with  breaking,  no  good  men  and 
true,  on  the  evidence  produced,  could  pronounce  a  verdict  in  the 
affirmative.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  testimony,  not  of  the 
admiraU — for  whatever  passed  between  them  and  Ibrahim  passed 
through  an  interpreter — but  of  the  interpreter  alone.  On  the  other 
side  there  are  the  declarations  of  Ibrahim  himself,  of  his  rear- 
admiral,  and  of  the  Petrona  Bey,  given  by  them  at  separate  times, 
when  they  could  not  communicate  with  each  other^  (though  they 
might  possibly  have  preconcerted  a  common  story ;  but  of  this 
there  is  no  evidence.)  lliey  all  concur  in  stating  that  the  prcH 
mise  of  Ibrahim  was  merely  that  he  would  suspend  his  expedition 
against  Hydra  till  he  should  receive  orders  from  Constantinople, 
not  that  he  would  keep  his  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Navarino,  and  for- 
bear communicating  with  his  other  naval  stations  on  the  same  coast 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  rests  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  interpreter's  translation  and  report  of  a  convefrsation 
which  might  easily  be  misapprehended,  without  any  fraudulent 
purpose  on  either  side ;  and  that,  against  his  solitary  testimony, 
there  are  three  witnesses,  who  concur  in  stating  what  the  wboto 
narrative  makes  highly  probable,  and  particularly  the  opening 
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language  of  Ibrahim  in  the  very  conversation  in  which  the  promise 
is  alleged  to  have  been  given.* 

Thirdly,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  part  of  the 
promise  which  Ibrahim  admits  himself  to  have  made,  and  which 
he  faithfully  observed,  the  admirals  had  some  right  to  require — 
they  might  require  him  to  engage  not  to  attack  Hydra^  or  to  com^ 
mit  any  other  act  of  hostility^  The  other  part,  which  he  denies 
to  have  made,  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  demand — they 
had  no  right  to  ask  him  to  promise  not  to  leave  Navarino,  or  go  to 
any  of  his  own  harbours ;  for  they  had  no  right  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  so,  if  he  bad  chosen.  Now,  this  consideration 
strengthens  the  probability  that  Ibrahim,  who  is  admitted  to  have 
a  ^  very  superior  understanding  and  good  sense,'  (B.  1 67,)  did  not 
foolishly  commit  himself  by  so  idle  an  engagement. 

Lastly,  it  is  painful,  but  it  is  necessary,  to  observe,  in  respect 
to  our  own  very  gallant  and  very  honourable  countryman.  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  that  there  is  indisputable  evidence  aflForded 
by  his  own  communications  to  his  ambassador,  that  he  was  emi- 
nently unfortunate  in  apprehending  and  ^  commenting  upon  die 
language  of  these  Mussulmans,  even  when  placed  in  an  English 
dress  before  him.  He  had  written  to  the  Petrona  Bey,  reproach- 
ing him  and  his  brother  chiefs  with  their  breach  of  the  parole 
given  by  Ibrahim  in  their  presence.  The  Bey  returned  the  follow- 
ing answer. 

^  From  me^  the  Bey  commanding  the  Mip  Pelrona,  to  the 
'  English  and  French  Admirals, 

*  When  the  two  admirals  came  to  Navarino  with  the  Petrona,  they 
did  not  iay  atoll  that  they  would  not  allow  us  to  goto  Patras.'  [Patras, 
be  it  remembered,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  peculiarly 
well  situated  for  vi^tching  Lord  Cochrane's  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Le- 
panto.]  •  You  must  either  ntrf  have  said  it  to  the  intervretery  or^  if  you 
did,  the  interpreter  did  not  communicate  it  to  us.  You  prohibiteaus 
from  going  to  Hydra,  and  for  your  sake  we  did  not  go  there.  We  have 
written  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  an  armistice.  We  are  now  going 
to  our  High  Admiral,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  whose  orders  we  shall  be 
obedient.  We  thought  you  were  our  friends,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
expect  such  conduct  on  your  part.  If  you  allow  us  to  go,  well  and 
good ;  if  you  do  not,  it  is  still  well ;  but,  should  you  sink  us  to  the 
bottom,  we  shall  not  resist,  unless  we  receive  orders  to  that  effect ;  but 
now  that  we  are  going  to  our  commander  we  shall  execute  his  com- 
mands. As  for  myself,  I  am  quite  indifferent  about  this  matter.  I 
have  followed  his  directions,  in  order  not  to  disobey  him.  /  am  going 
to  hiniy  and  what  he  shall  direct  that  will  I  do.*— (B.  175.) 

The  Turkish  fleet  accordingly  sailed  back  to  Ibrahim.  After- 
wards, Sir  Edward  Codrington  saw  most  of  their  largest  frigates 

*  See  above,  p.  546. 
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at  anchor  near  Cape  Papas,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  endeavouring 
to  join  them ;  and  upon  this  circumstance  he  makes  the  following 
remark : — <  It  was  evident  to  me  that  this  was  a  trick  of  the 
Turkish  conmiander  to  send  supplies  into  Patras,  in  deftance  of 
the  second  agreement  of  the  Petrona  Bey  made  with  me  the  dafg 
preceding.* — (6.  173.)  Now  let  our  readers  look  back  to  the 
^ej's  letter,  just  recited  entire,  and  then  say,  if  they  can,  by  what 

{process  of  the  human  mind  our  admiral  could  discover  in  that 
etter  anything  like  an  agreement  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  anything 
whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  if  plain  words  have  any  meaning,  the 
Bey  distinctly  re/vses  to  pledge  himself  to  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
at  all.  '  I  am  going  to  my  commander,  and  what  he  ihaU  direct 
that  will  I  do*  We  must,  therefore,  frankly  confess,  that  this 
specimen  of  the  Admiral's  accuracy  does  not  induce  us  to  place 
implicit  reliance  on  the  correctness  of  his  construction  of  the 
promise  of  Ibrahim  himself. 

But  supposing  that  Ibrahim  actually  gave  the  promise,  and 
broke  it,  must  not  then  every  mouth  be  closed?  Have  not  the 
admirals  then  a  triumphant  case  ?  Sorry  again  we  are  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  answering,  that,  in  our  humble  opinion,  this  would 
be  very  far  from  a  necessary  consequence.  Our  judgment  of  what 
true  honour  demands,  difiers  most  widely  from  that  of  these  dis- 
tinguished officers,  if  they  do  not,  on  reflection,  perceive  that  they 
had  precluded  themselves  from  all  right  to  require  good  faith  in 
Ibrahim,  or,  at  least,  to  condemn  him  for  the  want  of  it.  Had 
they  not  themselves  attempted  to  corrupt  him  ?  Did  they  not 
propose  to  him  to  desert  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  ?  Did  they 
not,  in  a  word,  advise  him  to  become  a  traitor?  *     And,  having 

^  We  ground  these  questioni  on  the  following  passages  of  Adnoiral  de  Rigny's 
despatch,  giving  an  account  of  a  private  interview  between  Ibrahim  and  himself. 
'  What  is  required  at  present,'  said  the  Admiral  to  Ibrahim,  <  is  to  obtain  an  armis- 
tice, either  with  the  consent  of  the  Porte,  or  by  force,  which  will  compel  the  Porte  to 
treat.  In  establishing  it,  defactoy  you  may  perhaps  save  the  Ottoman  empire;  you 
wiU,  at  letutj  aave  ywrjfathcr  and  your  inheritance.  Your  father  is  o/d^  and  much 
burthened  with  cares.  Reflect f  Egypt,  with  ita  richcM,  i$  of  much  more  va/ue  than  the 
Morea,  of  which  you  are  making  a  desert.' — (B.  165.)  Again,  p.  167 — '  Some  very 
eonfldeniiai  cotnmunicationM  on  the  part  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  give  me  reason  to  believe 
Jhat  he  will  secretin  give  us  notice  when  he  is  about  to.  come  out,'' — [How  is  this  con- 
sistent with  the  alle^ration,  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  promise  to  this  very  admiral 
not  to  come  out  of  Navarino  at  all?] — and  J  think  lean  affirm  beforehand^  that  a 
demonstration  will  suffice  to  send  back  this  formidable  expedition  to  Egypt  and  the  Dar- 
danelles.' 

It  seems  from  the  despatch  as  if  amilar  attempts  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
Admiral  Codrington.  '  The  officer  sent  by  the  Bntish  admiral,  pursuing  his  written 
instructions,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  turned  the  conversation  on  l^ypt,  on  the 
desire  which  was  felt  to  respect  his  father's  interests,  &c. ;  expressions  which,  although 
supprened  or  modified  by  his  dragoman,  had,  nevertheless,  been  understood  by  one 
of  the  persons  present,  and  interpreted  and  spread  about,  as  the  result  of  an  under- 
standing between  us.' 
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doqe  lhk|  bftviBg  initolted  a  br»ve  roaa^  and,  vm  milist  be  penntttod 
to  add,  hpviog  tio^  honoured  themselves,  by  making  such  a  proposal 
to  him,  were  they  at  liberty  to  tarn  round  and  a&ct  a  tone  of 
indignation,  because  he  proved  too  apt  a  disciple  in  the  school  of 
treachery,  and  dared  to  deceive  his  teachers  ? 

But,  fifter  all,  this  plea,  derived  from  the  supposed  breach  of 
promise  on  the  part  of  Ibrahim,  was  not  finally  acted  upon  by 
the  allied  admirals.  It  served  them  up  to  the  15th  of  October; 
for  on  that  day  the  Russian  admiral  (B.  177)  still  insists  upon  it; 
and  even  after  the  unhappy  conflict  on  the  20th,  the  ambassadon 
at  Constantinople  persist  in  considering  it  as  justifying,  or  rather 
having  render^  necessary,  the  hostile  entrance  into  Navarine; 
for  they  gravely  instruct  their  interpreters  to  go,  in  their  name,  U> 
the  Reis  ^ffendi,  to  state  to  him  Ibrahim's  engagement,  his  vior 
lation  of  it,  *  the  iieceBsity '  which  thence  ensued  *  of  the  9quadron$ 
of  the  allied  powers  employing  force^  and  to  demand  a  categoric^ 
answer  to  this  question — Whether  the  Sublime  Porte  regards  '  the 
occurrence  between  its  fleet  and  the  fleets  of  the  three  allied  powea 
as  establishing  a  state  of  war  between  them.' — (B.  178.) 

But  the  admirals,  as  we  have  just  said,  seem  to  have  had  some 
misgivings,  that  the  alleged  breach  of  a  disclaimed  and  unauthen^ 
ticated  promise  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sanction  the  extremity 
to  which,  at  all  events,  they  were  determined  to  proceed.  Some- 
thing, however,  must  be  hit  off.  The  right  of  blockade  would  not 
do :  it  might  enable  them  to  keep  the  Turks  in  Navarino,  but  could 
not  justify  the  forcing  them  out*  Their  instructions,  too,  instead 
.of  helping  them,  were  sadly  in  their  way ;  for  they  were  ordered 
to  *  employ  extreme  care  to  prevent  their  meiwires  from  degene-^ 
rating  mto  hostilities  ;'  and,  especially,  they  were  '  not  to  make  use 
of  force f  unless  the  Turks  should  persist  in  forcing  the  passage 
which  they  had  intercepted.'  (A.  185.)  At  last  they  bethought 
them  of  a  plea,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  right,  and  in  contra- 
vention of  their  most  express  iustructions,  they  trusted  would 
carry  them  through— a  plea  of  humanity!  *  They  deliberated* 
(and  in  such  a  case  to  deliberate  was  to  resolve)  '  on  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  Navarino  to  summon  the  Turkish  commanders  to 
desist  from  the  devastations  ^ley  were  committing  on  shore.' — 
(B.  181.) 

In  this  but  too  serious  business  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  a 

smile,  bitter  as  that  smile  must  be,  at  a  proceeding  so but 

we  will  not  trust  ourselves  with  giving  it  a  character.  Be  it  only 
remembered,  that  this  affair  of  ^  the  devastations'  had  been  dis- 
posed of  already  in  the  recent  interview  with  Ibrahim;  and  that 
the  French  admiral  himself  had  thus  written  of  it: — '  He  was 
especially  anxious  to  refute  all  that  has  been  published  in  the 
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psper^,  respecting  hia  pretencM  crMeltie$;  and  we^  iJbhohave  been 
•»  ike  fmif  muMt  confma  that  exaggeration  has  been  as  busy  there 
at  ebewhere,'— »(B.  167.)  But  it  was  necessary  tp  devise  some* 
thing,  in  a  conference  holden  for  the  very  purpose  of  ^  eon-* 
tertk^  upon  the  esopediency  of  compelling  Ibrahim  to  come  out 
and  prowd  to  Turkey.*  These  are  the  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Codnngton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  on  the  14th  of 
October  (B.  175) ;  and  so  litde  dbposed  was  be  %q  conoeal  bi4 
purpose,  that  it  was  generally  known  on  board  the  Asia  on  the 
IQth,  and  intelligence  accordingly  was  transmitted  through  another 
channel  *  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  ^  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  English  admiral  to  proceed  to  Navarino^ 
io  compel  the  TurkiA  fleet  to  come  oui  of  that  harbour,'  A  similar 
communication  was  made  on  the  15th  by  the  Russian  admiral  to 
his  ambassador :  ^  It  is  difficult,'  says  he,  '  to  foresee  the  result  of 
ike  ^hrts  which  my  colleagues  and  I  are  aboiU  to  employ  for  the 
removal  from  this  part  of  Greece  of  the  very  considerable  force 
which  the  Porte  has  unfortunately  succeeded  in  asaembling  here.f' 

Accordinglyi 

'■     I   I  I    I  II       I     I  ..  I  ■■■  * 

.  *  Captain  Crofton,  of  the  Dryadi  tranfinita  a  letter  of  Captain  Cotton,  of  th^ 
Zebra.— (B.  176.) 

'  <f  Th«  letters  of  the  ipriiiih  and  Kuatian  admiralf  are  both  of  them  dated  loms 
days  before  Captain  Hamilton's  letter  of  the  18th  (annexed  to  Admiral  Codrington'p 
de8patches)|  on  which  letter  the  new  charges  of  Ibrahim's  cruelty  are  founded.  Can 
it  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  these  charges  were  made  the  pretext  for  carrying  into 
eilbet  the  hostile  counsels  which  were  already  resolved  upon  P  What  was  the  state  of 
mind  of  one  of  these  admirals,  and  how  weU  it  fitted  him  for  calm  deliberation  in  A 
ease  which  was,  it  must  be  owned,  not  free  from  difficulties,  is  apparent  from  his  own 
despatch.  *  When  I  found  that  the  boasted  Ottoman  word  of  honour  was  made  a 
sacrifice  to  wanton,  savage  devastation,  and  that  a  base  advantage  was  taken  of  our 
rdiance  upon  Ibrahim's  good  faith,  /  own  I  ftU  a  dtnre  to  punitk  the  offendert,* 
(Admiral  Codrington's  letter  to  Bir.  Croker.)  We  have  already  seen  the  modicum  of 
evidence  which  exists  of  any  sacrifice  whatever  of  Ibrahim's  word  of  honour; — ^td 
say  that  it  was  <  sacrificed  to  wanton,  savage  devastation,'  is  absurd,  and  would  be  only 
absord,  if»  imfortunatel]^,  the  absurdities  of  men  commanding  fleets  or  armies  were 
not  sometimes  very  mischievous.  But  surely  Admiral  C^rins^on  should  have 
remembered,  before  he  wrote  thus,  that  the  alleged  promise  of  Ibrahim  (that  his 
fleets  should  not  quit  the  harbour  of  Navarino)  had  nothing  to  do  with  proceeding* 
of  himself  or  his  boops  on  More.  And  what,  after  all,  were  those  proceedmgs  ?  The 
admiral  must  produce  some  stronger  evidence  than  Captain  Hamilton's  letter,  before 
men  of  common  understanding  wiU  jump  with  him  to  his  conclusions.  Captain  H. 
and  a  Russian  officer,  *  on  entering  the  gulf,  observed,  by  the  clouds  of  fire  and 
smoke,  that  the  work  of  devastation  was  still  going  on.'  They  accordingly  *  went  on 
shore  to  the  Greek  quarters,  and  were'  (of  course^  <  received  with  the  greatest  enthu^ 
tiasm.  The  distress  of  the  inhabitants  driven  mmi  the  plain  is  shockinip  in  thb 
extreme:  women  and  children  dying  every  moment  of  aheoiute  starvation,  and  hardly 
any  having  better  food  than  boiled  grass.'  So  writes  Captain  Hamilton.  This  is  vexy 
shocking,  and  tery  much  to  be  deplored;  but  what  does  it  prove  against  Ibrahim  r 
Are  tiiese  things  strange  in  the  history  of  a  rebellion,  which  combined  at  once  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion  ?  For  more  than  seven  years  the  Morea  had 
been  the  seat  of  these  hostilities ;  and  particularly  this  part  of  it.  That  many  deaths 
by  starvation  should  be  the  result  is,  unhappily,  too  probable.  But  where  is  the 
evidence  of  the  trutii  of  Admiral  Codiington's  piptocol;  <  that  the  troops  of  Ibrahim 
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Accordingly^  to  give  a  fair  colour  to  these  '  eflforts,* 
cruelties  >^ere  laid  to  Ibrahim's  charge;  and  as  a  peaceable  com* 
munication  might  end,  like  the  former,  in  enabling  him  to  dis^ 
prove  the  charge,  a  surer  and  more  effectual  course  was  resolved 
upon — to  take  his  guilt  for  granted,  and  '  summon  him  to  desist,' 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  leave  him  no  alternative  but  to  treat 
hb  summoners  as  enemies.  With  this  ingenuous  purpose — widi 
loud  complaints  against  Ibrahim's  *  brutal  war  of  extermination/ 
— .with  humanity  for  their  battle-cry, — they  led  the  combined 
squadrons  within  the  bay  of  Navarino;  every  gun  manned,  tbe 
matches  lighted— -every  ship  cleared  for  action,  the  three  English 
ships  of  the  line,  *  anchoring  each  close  alongside  an  opponent  in 
the  Turkish  fleet.*  But,  keeping  up  the  farce  of  pacific  pro- 
fessions to  the  last,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  admirals 
to  write  in  their  despatches  home,  that  ^  the  battle  was  brought 
on  entirely  by  their  opponents,'  *  they  *  made  known  their  inten- 
tions of  awaiting  the  first  shotV  So  writes  Admiral  de  Rigny  to 
his  ambassador. — (B-  181.)  Had  Ibrahim,  in  his  own  harbonr, 
answered  such  a  *  summons,'  through  any  other  mouth  than  the 
mouth  of  his  cannon,  he  would  almost  have  deserved  the  cruel 
fate  he  met  with.  As  it  is,  would  that  England  could  buy  off  her 
share  of  the  bloody  work  of  that  most  guilty  day>  at  die  cost  of 
all  its  laurels  ten-times  told  ! 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  all.    The  ministers  of  peace   at 

were  canying  on  a  species  of  warfare  more  destructive  aud  exterminating  than  befiire, 
putting  women  and  ckUdren  to  the  tword,  burning  their  habitations,'  (of  this  tbe  fire 
and  smoke  seen  at  sea  n>ay  be  taken  as  some  proo^  but  not  of  this  burning  being[oiher 
than  a  result  of  legitimate  hostility,)  '  and  tearing  up  treeg  bjf  the  root*  T  This  last 
particular,  indeed,  appears  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  fact  ever  recited,  as  an 
indication  of  the  fell  destroyer's  purpose  *■  to  complete  the  devastation  of  the  country.' 
Could  a  devastating  army  employ  its  time  and  labour  more  harmlessly  ?  Tbe  tndfa 
•eems  to  be,  that  nothing  but  a  predetermination  to  find  a  verdict  against  Ibrahim 
could  induce  the  admirals  to  proceed  on  such  evidence.  Now,  as  to  Ibrahim  (of 
whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  the  advocate,  though  we  desire  to  see  iusticn  done  to 
him,)  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  he  and  his  army  continued  in  the  Morea  for  nearly 
a  year  afterwards,  carrying  on  very  successful  military  operations,  but  without  in- 
curring any  fresh  charge  of  cruelty.  Admiral  Codrington  himself,  in  negotiating,  at 
Alexandria,  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea  by  Ibrahim,  remarks  to  the  Pacha,  his  father, 
'  how  loud  the  cry  had  been  both  in  England  and  France  on  the  deportation  of  Gretk 
slaves  to  Egypt ;  more  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Navarino.'— -^C.  7.)  (Such,  it 
seems,  is  tlie  authority  on  which  an  admiral  commanding  a  fleet  m  the  Groek  sea^ 
speaks  offsets  occuring  in  Greece,  '  the  cry  in  England  and  France  T)  '  His  high- 
ness stated  positively,'  (and  there  is  not  even  an  insinuation  against  the  truth  of  his 
statement,)  '  that  not  one  ilave  had  been  made  subsequent  to  that  battle ;  that  the 
numbers  had  been  absurdly  exaggerated  by  the  newspapers  both  in  France  and 
England ;  for  there  were  not  more  than  1900  Greeks  brought  over  in  all  at  that  time, 
of  which  nearly  1 200  were  Candiotes;  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  wives  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army  in  the  Morea,  who  had  been  married  two  or  three 
years,  and  who  took  that  opportunity  of  sending  them,  as  well  as  their  children,  to 
their  own  country.' 

•  See  Admiral  Codiington*9  despatch,  addressed  to  Mr.Croker,  Oct  2\,  1827. ' 
;.    .  Constantioople 
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CoDstantinaple  emulated  in  sincerity  their  brethren  of  the  sword 
at  Navarino»  Those  very  ministers  who  had  received  the  com* 
munications  we  have  just  read, — nay,  who  had^  but  a  few  days 
before^  themselves  attnbuted  the  battle  to  the  ^  necessity  of  em* 
ploying  force/  which  Ibrahim's  breach  of  promise  had  caused , 
now  sent  their  dragomans  to  the  Reis  Effendi,  proclaiming  that 
the  allied  admirals,  with  their  squadrons,  had  entered  Navarino  as 
yrienda  !  that  the  Turkish  commanders  were  the  aggressors  !  and, 
in  a  tone  of  indignant  remonstrance,  demanding  why  they  had 
been  so. — (6.  185.)  Nay,  more  than  this:  the  ambassadors, 
knowing  what  they  knew,  with  the  letters  of  the  admirals  before 
them,  felt  it  consistent  with  their  duty  as  representatives  of  the 
three  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  with  their  own  feelings 
as  men  of  honour,  to  set  their  names  to  a  formal  note,  addressed 
to  the  Reis  Effendi,  in  which  are  the  following  words :  ^  It  is 
proved  by  aU  accaunis,  that  the  aggremon  proceeded  from  the  fleet 
of  the  Sublime  Porte.'— (B.  192.)  We  will  wnte  no  more. 
Thank  heaven !  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  had  to  blush  for 
England,  in  a  matter  in  which  her  public  faith  was  concerned* 
May  it  be  the  last ! 


Art.  VII. — Da  Njoe  Testament  va  ud  Masra  en  Helpiman  Jesus 
Christus.  Translated  into  the  Negro^English  Language^  by 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum^  or  United  Brethren. 

'  Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Mission,  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.     London.     1829. 

*  ri^HE  Moravians,'  says  .  Mr.  Bolingbroke,  in  his  Voyage  to 
-L  Demerary,  ^  have  translated  the  Bible  and  a  book  of  hymns 
into  the  TaHeee-talkee,  or  negro  language,  of  which  they  have 
also  composed  a  grammar.  It  is  curious,'  he  adds,  that '  this 
patois  of  the  blacks,  though  it  includes  many  African  words, 
should  have  for  its  basis  the  English  language,  pared  of  inflections 
and  softened  by  a  multitude  of  vowel  terminations.'  This  gen- 
tleman, who  was  deputy  vendue-master  at  Surinam,  and,  in  1808, 
published  his  observations  in  a  book,  which  gave  proof  of  no 
ordinary  abilities,  tells  us  that  the  Creole  ladies  speak  this  Ian* 
guage  in  preference  to  any  other.  The  grammar  has  been 
printed,  according  to  Stedman ;  *  the  words,'  he  says, '  end  mostly 
with  a  vowel,  like  the  Indian  and  Italian  ;  and  it  is  so  sweet,  so 
sonorous  and  soft,  that  the  genteelest  Europeans  in  Surinam 
speak  little  else.'  Overlooking  the  African  words  which  it  con* 
tains,  Stedman  describes  the  language  as  a  compound  of  Dutch, 

French, 
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French)  Spanish^  Portuguese,  and  Enj^ith ;  die  latter,  acoordii^ 
to  him,  the  uegroes  like  best,  and,  cpnsequeotly,  use  the  most; 
but  in  bis  time,  the  words  of  English  derivation  were  beginning 
to  grow  out  of  use  near  the  capital,  though  they  were  retained  in 
the  distant  plantations ;  so  that,  while  the  countiy  dialect  remained 
negro-English,  the  ialkee^ialkee  of  the  towns  might  rather  have 
been  called  negro-Dutch.  Since  Demerara  has  become  an  Eng- 
lish colony,  there  must,  undoubtedly,  have  been  a  change  in  this 
respect,  and  the  mixed  language  has  probably  been  Anglicized  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  manners  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
not  apparent  how  the  predominance  of  English  radicals  should 
originally  have  obtained ;  for  the  Dutch  planters,  if  they  stocked 
themselves  with  slaves  from  the  British  islands,  would  pur- 
chase thosie  who  were  newly  imported  for  sale;  and  it  is  re* 
markaMe,  that  while  it  was  a  Dutch  colony,  there  should  have 
been  so  many  British  overseers  and  drivers  there  as  to  produce 
this  effect.  '  That  the  mass  of  Creole  population  here  on  the 
continent,'  says  Mr,  Bolingbroke,  *  and  under  foreign  away, 
should  still  have  been  reared. and  taught  beneath  English  masters 
and  overseers,  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  superior  enterprise  of  our 
colonists,  and  humanity  of  our  slave  drivers/  The  latter  part  of 
this  sentence  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  the  negroes  were  never  treated  with  greater  cruelty  in  any 
part  of  the  world  than  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

Stedman  thought  the  language  'wonderfully  expressive  and 
sentimental ;' — ^he  was  likely  to  think  it  so,  for  it  was  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  poor  mulatta  who  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress, 
whose  liberty  he  could  not  purchase,  that  he  might  bring  her  away 
with  him,  when  he  left  the  country,  and  whose  story  has  drawn 
tears  from  many  an  English  reader.  But  where  no  such  asso- 
ciations exist,  men  are  usually  disposed  to  find  beauties  in  any 
newly*acquired  language,  and  to  fancy  them  where  they  are  not  to 
be  found.  The  way  in  which  some  persons  interlard  their  dis- 
course with  the  little  French  and  less  Italian  which  tliey  have 
picked  up  during  a  summer's  tour,  is  proof  of  this.  They  too, 
who,  after  a  long  residence  abroad,  return  to  their  own  country, 
are  pleased  when  they  can  make  use  of  some  emphatic  expression 
or  untranslateable  idiom  of  the  tongue  in  which  they  were  for« 
merly  accustomed  to  converse.  Our  naval  and  military  terms  are 
a  mingle-mangle  from  the  vocabularies  of  all  European  nations. 
East-Indians  bring  home  Indian  words  as  well  as  Indian  dishes; 
and  poets  who  have  never  been  in  the  east  will,  in  an  eastern 
story,  call  things  by  eastern  names,  by  way  of  preserving  the 
costume,  though  to  the  disfigurement  of  their  verse,  and  the  dis- 
paragement of  our  own  all-sufficient  language : 
^  *  arose 
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^  a  rose 
9y  any  other  name  would  sm^  aa  sweet—*' 
but  it  does  ftot  90uigd  as  sweet  by  the  name  of  ahul.    The  night-* 
ingale   ^  doth  chana  the  ear  of  nighty'  as  well  in  Persia  as  in 
Cnglaod ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  charm  the  ear  of  an  English 
reader,  when  it  is  called  buUbvl  in  English  poetry. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Ae  talkee^kee,  which  may  more 
fitly  be  denominated  a  lingo  than  a  language,  should  be  very 
agreeable  to  those  who  have  acquired  it  under  cheerful  circum- 
stances.    They  find  in  it  something  like  the  pleasure  with  which 
a  Biotber,  as  Donne  so  beautifully  says^ 
*  delights  to  hear 
Her  early  child  mia-speak  half^uttered  words.' 
The  moral  and  instinctive  sentiment,  of  course,  is  wanting ;  but 
there  is  an  intellectual  pleasure  of  the  same  kind — the  same  exer- 
cise of  the  wits,  in  listening  to  a  perpetual  riddle  of  sounds—* 
the  same  amusement  in  detecting  familiar  words  under  their  new 
and  grotes<]^ue  disguise — the  same  sense  of  the  ridiculous — and  the 
same  surprise  at  unexpected  combinations  and  ludicrous  analogies. 
No  one  likes  at  first  to  exercise  himself  in  speaking  a  foreign 
language,  because  he  is  conscious  that  he  cannot  but  commit 
many  errors  ;  but  in  beginning  to  speak  a  lingo,  you  are  some-* 
thing  like  a  child,  who  imitates  stuttering  or  broken  English,  as 
all  children  will  do^  in  instinctive  mimicry,  if  they  are  permitted. 
A  couple  x)f  young  Scotchmen,  making  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the 
continent,   with  but  a  small  stock  of  French,  and  no  German, 
found  themselves  at  a  loss  in  a  part  of  Lorrain,  where  no  one  could 
understand  them.     One  of  them,  at  last,  when  they  were  at  the 
end  of  their  useless  vocabulary,  spoke  broad  Scotch  in  despair : 
what  he  meant  to  say  was  then  comprehended ;  from  that  time  they 
found  no  difficulty  in  making   known  their  wants,  and  it  be* 
came  a  sport  for  them  to  convert  their  mother  tongue  into  a 
passable  Teutonic  patoUf  and  thus  speak  German,  as  if  by  inspi«- 
ration.    Neither  Lord  Chatham  nor  Mr.  Canning  could  ever  have 
felt  half  so  much  pleasure  in  delivering  the  most  effective  of  their 
speeches,  as  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  when  he  addressed  the  free 
negroes  of  Trinidad,  in  that  harangue,   of  which   Mr.  Henry 
Coleridge  has  preserved  a  sketch,  in  his  lively  account  of  Six 
Months  passed  in  the  West  Indies.     But  a  patois,  or  mingle- 
mangle  of  this  kind,  is  not  so  much  relished  by  those  who  acquire 
it  because  of  its  expressiveness  or  fancied  sentimentality,  or  for 
the  euphony  which  it  may  really  possess,  as  because  it  is  comical 
«nd  childish.     The  governor  of  Trinidad  knew  that  his  oration, 
while  it  was  as  authoritative  as  he  desired  to  his  black  auditors^ 
would  be  as  farcical  as  he  vnshed  it  to  be  to  his  English  guests.  . 

But 
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But  negro-English  is  not  a  proper  name  for  the  language  of  the 
Surinam  New  Testament  Sir  Ralph's  oration  would  have  been 
unintelligible  to  the  Demerara  negroes*  So  would  the  ominous 
ditty  which,  a  traveller  tells  us,  the  blacks  sung  in  chorus  while 
they  rowed  him  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  on  his  first  arrival  ia 
the  West  Indies  : — 

*  New-come  buckra. 

He  get  sick ; 

He  tak  fever ; 

He  be  die  V 

The  language  of  the  slaves  in  our  sugar  islands  is  as  intelii*- 
gible,  when  introduced  in  books,  to  English  readers,  as  that  of 
Mungo  in  the  farce,  and  more  so  than  the  Scotch  dialogues  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  Any  one  might  speak  it,  if  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  some  half  score  words  of  foreign  extract 
tion  which  are  most  in  use ;  all  that  he  has  else  to  do  is  to  iiquefy 
his  English,  speak  straightforward,  in  contempt  of  case,  number, 
mood,  and  tense,  and  throw  grammar  to  the  dogs.  The  words 
of  foreign  derivation  are  but  few,  and  those  Portuguese  or 
African :  there  seems  to  be  no  intermixture  of  Dutch ;  indeed 
the  M^hole  vocabulary  of  such  a  class  must  needs  be  very  scanty. 
Such  as  their  language  is,  it  is  no  impediment  in  die  way  of  a 
better ;  it  has,  therefore,  never  been  thought  necessary  to  provide 
the  negroes  with  books  for  religious  instruction  in  it;  the  Eng* 
lish  Prayer  Book  and  English  Bible  are  intelligible  to  such  of 
them  as  can  read. 

But  the  language  of  this  New  Testament  is  said,  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, to  be  the  only  one  which  the  Surinam  negroes  speak  or 
understand.  It  is  evident  that  neither  Dutch  nor  English  men 
could  speak,  without  having  studied  it ;  nor  understand  it,  either 
when  spoken,  or  as  a  written  tongue.  There  is  enough  Dutch  in 
it  to  render  this  impossible  for  an  Englishman — enough  English 
to  render  it  so  for  a  Dutchman,  and  a  large  proportion  of  Afiicao 
words — probably  of  American  also  (for  Indian  slavery  has  existed 
in  these  colonies) — which  would  be  difficult  alike  to  both.  It  is 
equally  evident,  upon  looking  at  any  part  of  this  Testament,  that 
to  the  Surinam  negroes  a  Dutch  or  English  one  would  be  heathen 
Greek-  When  the  Bible  Society,  therefore,  resolved  to  print  it 
for  their  use,  they  were  assured,  in  so  doing,  they  would  confer 
the  greatest  benefit  upon  both  missionaries  and  converts.  Thej 
have  been  severely  censured  for  having  done  so; — ^with  what 
justice  we  shall  proceed  to  examine. 

Mr.  Latrobe — who  ought  not  to  be  named  without  an  express 
sion  of  respect,  both  for  his  fatlier's  sake  and  his  own — ^said,  when 
he  presented  the  manuscript  of  this  version  to  the  JSible  .Society^ 
.  ^  as 
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as  revised  at  Hernhutt,  that  this  compound  of  many  tongues  formed 
'  a  strange,  and,  to  an  English  ear,  almost  offensive  mixture/  If 
we  call  to  mind  from  ivfaat  sort  of  Englishmen  the  negroes  are 
likely  to  have  derived  the  English  part  of  their  vocabulary,  we 
shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this*  To  a  Russian  or  a 
Greek  it  would  appear  as  decorous  as  any  other  language  which 
he  might  have  occasion  to  acquire ;  and  it  presents  nothing  to 
disturb  a  German's  gravity.  What  African  words  it  contains, 
would  originally  be  used  in  their  proper  meaning ;  the  Dutch 
ones  have  been  no  otherwise  injured,  than  by  adapting  them  to 
a  negro's  pronunciation  ;  the  debasement  and  misapplication  seem 
confined  to  the  English  part  of  the  vocabulary,  and  certainly  there 
is  enough  of  both  to  make  such  a  version  of  the  New  Testament 
appear  sometimes  ludicrous  to  an  English  reader,  and  sometimes 
irreverent*  The  reader  may  see  this  in  the  following  verses,  which 
contain  the  relation  of  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast. 

*- 1  Drie  deh  na  bakka  dem  holi  wan  bruiloft  na  Cana  na  Oalilea ; 
en  mamma  va  Jesus  ben  de  dapeh. 

2  Ma  dem  ben  kali  Jesus  nanga  hem  discipel  toe,  va  kom  na  da 
bruiloft. 

3  En  teh  wieni  kaba,  mamma  va  Jesus  takki  na  hem ;  dem  no  habt 
wieni  morro. 

4  Jesus  takki  na  hem :  mi  mamma,  hoeworko  mi  habi  nanga  joe  1 
Tem  va  mi  no  ben  kom  jette. 

5  Hem  mamma  takki  na  dem  foetoeboi ;  oene  doe  sanni  a  takki 
gi  oene. 

6  Ma  dem  ben  poetti  dapeh  siksi  biggi  watra-djoggo,  na  da  fasi  va 
Djoe  vo  krieni  dem :  inniwan  djoggo  hoU  toe  effi  drie  kannetjes. 

7  Jesus  takki  na  dem  [foetoeboi]  :  Oene  foeloe  dem  watra-djoggo 
nanga  watra.     Ed  dem  foeloe  dem  teh  na  moeffe. 

8  En  dan  a  takki  na  dem :  Oene  poeloe  pikinso,  tjarri  go  na  grang- 
foetoeboi.     En  dem  doe  so. 

9  Ma  teh  grangfoetoeboi  tesi  da  watra,  diss!  ben  tron  wieni,  kaba 
a  no  sabi,  na  hoepeh  da  wieni  komotto,  (ma  dem  foetoeboi  dissi  ben 
teki  da  watra  ben  sabi) :  a  kali  da  bruidigom. 

10  A  takki  na  hem :  Inniwan  soroma  njoesoe  va  gi  fossi  da  morro 
switti  wieni,  en  teh  dem  dringi  noeffe  kaba,  na  bakka  da  mendre 
swittiwan ;  ma  joe  ben  kiebri  da  morro  boennewan. 

1 1  Datti  da  fossi  marki  dissi  Jesus  ben  doe ;  en  datti  ben  passa  na 
Cana  na  Galilea  va  dem  somma  si  hem  glori.  En  dem  discipel  va 
hem  briebi  na  hem.' 

The  thorough  depravity  of  this  lingo  will  be  rendered  apparent 
by  presenting,  as  well  as  we  can,  a  reversion  of  it  into  English^ 
or  rather  into  English  words,  preserving  its  idioms,-  or  talkee- 
talkeeism : — 

1  Three  day  after  back,  them  hold  one  marriage   in  Cana  in 
Galilee,  and  mamma  of  Jesus  been  there*  2  But 
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t  But  them  been  tsSl  Jefltlfl  with  him  disciple,  for  come  to  thaf 
marriage. 

S  And  when  wine  end,  mamma  of  Jemis  talk  to  him,  them  no  bam 
wine  more. 

4  Jesus  talk  to  him^  me  mamma  how  work  me  ka^e  wilb  y9a  f 
Time  of  me  no  been  txime  yet. 

5  Him  mamma  talk  to  them  footboy,  ye  do  things  he  talk  to  ye« 

6  But  them  been  put  there  six  big  water-jug,  after  the  fashi<m  of 
Jew  for  clean  them  ;  every  one  jug  hold  two  or  three  firkins. 

T  Jesus  talk  to  them  (footboy)  :  ye  fill  them  water  jug  with  water. 
And  them  fill  them  till  to  mouth. 

8  And  then  he  talk  to  them,  ye  pour  little,  carry  go  to  grandfoot- 
boy.     And  them  do  so. 

9  But  when  grandfootboy  taste  that  water,  this  been  turn  wine, 
could  he  no  know  from  where  that  Wine  come«out-of  (but  them  foot« 
boy  this  been  take  that  water  well  know) :  he  call  the  bridegroom. 

10  He  talk  to  him,  every  one  man  use  of  give  fynt  the  mdre  sweet 
wine ;  and  when  them  drink  enough  end,  a^er  back  the  leae  sweety 
wine :  but  you  been  cover  that  more  good  wine. 

1 1  That  the  first  miracle  that  Jesus  been  do,  and  that  been  pass 
in  Cana  in  Galilee,  for  them  men  see  him  glory.  And  them  disc^le 
of  him  believe  in  him. 

These  verses  have  been  selected,  because,  debased  as  the  Imn^ 
guage  IS,  it  presents  nothing  in  this  example  that  is  otherwise  offen- 
9ive ;  apd  it  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  A  fiew  specimens  from 
that  part  of  the  \*ocabulary  which  is  of  English  cferivation,  may 
amuse  the  English  reader.  Having  once  perceived  upon  what 
principle  of  mutation  the  mixed  speech  has  been  formed,  he  will 
easily  see  that  biktm  is  the  talkee-talkee  for  because,  pekki  for  to 
speak,  haksi  to  ask :  he  may  guess  that  tarra  is  the  other,  tarra- 
toon,  toother  one,  nebretcaniem,  never  one  time ;  that  fadom  is  to 
fall  down,  and  hoppo  to  rise  up,  hoppo  being  also  resurredum^ 
ImmedicMy  is  rendered  in  this  tongue  joesnoe  (just  now),  gene- 
ration of  vipers  is  snekk^mili;  and  cock  is  a  manvo<d  (man- 
fowl), — as  the  Chinese  call  a  boy  a  bull-child.  Jam  is  to  eat, 
jamjam  food,  and  locusts,  as  being  bush  food,  are  called  boesMijamr 
jam.  For  maid  servant  we  have  0emmi  fbeto^boy ;  for  a  virgin 
wan  njoe  wendje,  and  even  this  is  not  the  worst  specimen  of  base 
language  that  might  be  produced. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  such  a  language  has 
brought  upon  the  Bible  Society  a  greater  outcry  than  any  that 
has  been  raised  against  it  since  the  schism  which  the  Apocryf>ha 
occasioned.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  represent  such  a  version  as  at 
once  grotesque  and  irreverent,  or  even  blasphemous  ;  and  to  make 
a  strain  of  relentless  ridicule  the  vehicle  for  the  heaviest  charges 
of  indiscretion  and  misconduct.    The  committee  of  that  societj, 

'      might, 
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nighty  however,  easily  be  excused  for  an  error  of  judgment,  if 
error  it  be,  into  which  they  were  led  by  deferring  to  the  opinion 
q{  those  persons  whose  opinion  upon  the  point  is  entitled  to  most 
deference.  Long  ago  a  Moravian  missionary  who  was  employed 
among  the  Demerara  negroes  made  this  version^  It  is  the  only 
language  understood  and  spoken  by  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of  those 
negroes;  and  by  printing  this  version  for  their  use,  Mr.  Latrobe 
assured  the  Bible  Society  that  they  would  ^  confer  both  upon 
missionaries  and  converts  an  indescribable  and  lasting  benefit/ 
While  in  manuscript  it  was  in  use  among  them,  not  only  in  private, 
but  in  their  church  service^  Mr.  Bolingbroke  mentions  the  negro 
chapel  in  Paramaribo  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of 
worship  in  that  town : — *  Service,'  he  says,  ^  is  performed  there 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  three  times  on  a  Sunday* 
I  went  one  evening ;  the  place  was  elegantly  lighted  up ;  there  k 
an  organ,  and  the  rites  began  by  music.  Two  lines  of  a  hymn 
were  read  distinctly  by  the  priest,  which  the  whole  congregation 
repeated  immediately  after  in  full  chorus,  to  a  prepared  tune ; 
then  two  lines  more,  and  so  on,  till  the  poem  was  finished*  Next 
followed  lessons  from  the  Bible,  another  hymn,  a  prayer,  a  third 
hymn,  and  finally,  a  sermon,  which  terminated  in  some  devotional 
ejaculation,  during  which  all  the  people  kneeled.  The  audience, 
which  was  very  numerous  and  very  <Mrderly,  was  dismissed  by  thq 
organ's  sounding  unaccompanied.' 

The  negro  congregation  of  that  chapel  consists  at  this  time  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  members ;  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  negro  children  learn  to  read  at  the  Moravian  school,  and  on 
Sundays  a  number  of  adults,  who  have  no  other  time  for  receiving 
instruction.  The  arrival  of  this  New  Testament  caused  great 
joy  both  to  these  people  and  their  Moravian  teachers, — a  class  of 
missionaries,  be  it  remembered^  whose  conduct  has  every  where, 
and  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  missions,  been  fi^ee 
from  reproach.  One  of  them  says,  *  we  distribute  copies  gratuit-^ 
ottsly  among  poor  and  indigent  negroes  who  are  able  to  read ; 
but  if  it  is  possible,  we  engage  them  to  pay  something,  in  order 
to  render  the  boon  more  valuable  to  them  :  at  the  same  time  they 
are  reminded  of  the  kind  interest  manifested  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls  by  Christian  friends  id  Europe,  where  poor  and  rich, 
high  and  low,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  word  of  life.  Some  give  a  florin,  and  others  two  florins^ 
Dutch  currency,  for  a  copy.* 

Here,  then,  is  a  large  aiiid  inereasing  congregation,  among  vrhom 
this  version  was  in  use  long  before  it  was  printed,~a  large  popu-» 
latioo  speaking  and  understanding  no  other  tongue  than  the 
talkee^talkeje.      To  them    there    appears  nothkig  base  in  the 

language. 
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language,  nothing  offensive  or  irreverent  in  the  translation.  The 
lingo  is  their  mother  tongue^  and  the  book  they  receive  is  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  gravest  English- 
man could  not  preserve  his  gravity  at  some  things  in  this  traosla- 
tion^  and  many  would  certainly  be  disgusted,  or  even  shocked  at 
it ;  but  would  this  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  it  from 
those  persons  for  whom  alone  it  is  designed  ?  Honi  salt  qtd  nud 
y  pense.  There  is  nothing  reprehensible  here  to  those  who  see 
nothing  reprehensible.  For  such  persons,  exclusively,  it  has  beeo 
printed ;  only  a  few  copies  have  been  reserved  in  Europe  for 
biblical  collections,  and  as  a  philological  curiosity. 

Mahommedanism  has  been  received  by  negro  nations  with  more 
confidence,  because  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Book, — a  written, 
and,  as  they  believe,  an  attested  religion,  of  the  truth  of  which 
the  koran  is  the  record  and  the  proof.  The  negroes  in  slavery 
will  receive  the  New  Testament  with  the  same  respect  A 
Demerara  negro  came  several  years  ago  to  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries  to  tell  them  a  story  which  he  had  heard  from  his  parents, 
and  to  ask  whether  it  was  true.  They  had  an  old  tradition,  he 
said,  that  the  great  God  of  heaven,  after  he  had  created  heaven 
and  earth,  made  too  large  chests,  and  placed  them  on  the  coast, 
near  the  dwellings  of  the  newly  created  human  race.  The  black 
people,  upon  discovering  these  cfiests,  ran  immediately  to  examine 
them ;  they  found  the  one  locked,  and  the  other  open ;  and  not 
thinking  it  possible  to  open  that  which  was  locked,  they  contented 
themselves  with  the  other,  which  they  found  full  of  iron-ware  and 
tools,  such  as  hoes,  axes,  and  spades ;  every  one  took  as  many  as 
he  could  carry  of  them,  and  they  went  their  way.  A  little  while 
after  the  white  people  came  to  the  same  place,  found  the  chest 
that  was  locked,  and  knowing  how  to  open  it,  found  it  filled  with 
books  and  papers,  which  they  carried  away.  Upon  this  the 
Creator  said,  I  perceive  that  the  black  people  mean  to  till  the 
ground,  and  the  white  people  mean  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
The  negro,  therefore,  believes,  says  the  missionary  who  relates 
this,  that  it  thus  pleased  the  Almighty  to  put  mankind  to  the 
proof,  and  as  the  black  did  not  show  so  much  sense  as  the  white 
people,  he  made  them  subject  to  the  latter,  and  decreed  that  they 
should  have  a  life  of  labour  in  this  world. 

If  this  tradition  be,  indeed,  of  negro  origin,  it  would  be  no 
contemptible  specimen  of  negro  ingenuity;  more  probably  it 
may  be  a  fable  cunningly  devised  by  some  European,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  blacks  to  consider  slavery  as  the  state  of 
life  for  which  they  are  destined,  and  therefore  more  contentedly  to 
submit  to  it.  They  have,  indeed,  feelingly  been  made  to  under* 
stand  that  knowledge  is  power ;  and  if  the  planters  had  sought  to 

discover 
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discover  in  what  manner  they  might  most  eiiectuallj  be  prevented 
from  ever  attaining  it^  a  better  means  could  not  have  been  devised 
than  the  talkee-talkee  tongue.  Chance  has,  in  this  respect^  done 
more  for  perpetuating  the  ignorance  of  the  black  and  coloured 
people,  and  thereby  perpetuating  their  degradation,  than  the 
most  Machiavellian  policy  could  have  accomplished. 

Mixed  languages  have  grown. up  in  some  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  and  in  others  an  Indian  language  has  become  the 
mother-tongue  of  the  Spanish  Americans :  but  the  missionaries, 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  civilizing  both  the  negro  and  Indian 
population  had  entirely  been  thrown,  in  no  instance,  we  believe, 
prepared  any  book  of  instructions  in  a  mingle-mangle  speech : 
the  Indians  they  instructed  in  their  own  tongue ;  the  blacks  in 
that  of  their  masters.  The  Portuguese,  in  like  manner,  have 
Angolan  books  for  use  in  their  African  possessions;  but  when 
slaves  from  Angola  arrive  in  Brazil,  though  they  may  receive 
their  first  instructions  in  their  own  language,  they  soon  necessarily 
acquire  that  of  their  masters  and  overseers :  the  church  service  is 
not  more  unintelligible  to  them  than  to  the  Brazilians ;  and  confes- 
sion, which  is  that  part  of  the  superstition  in  which  they  are  most 
concerned,  is  carried  on  in  the  current  speech  of  the  country; 
corrupt  as  the  language  of  the  slaves  must  needs  be,  it  neither 
prevents  them  from  understanding  pure  Portuguese,  nor  has  it 
extended  to  other  classes  of  society.  In  these  countries  none  of 
the  accidental  causes  have  existed  which  combined  to  produce 
the  talkee-talkee  of  Surinam.  There  were  no  Dutch  and 
English  residents ;  and  neither  the  Spanish  nor  Portuguese 
words  require  stretching  and  liquefying  to  suit  the  negro  pro- 
nunciation. Indeed,  the  Spaniards  themselves  treat  English  as 
unmercifully  as  the  negroes  have  done,  when  they  convert  Crom- 
well into  Cartimuel,  Oswald  into  Ossubaldo,  and  Ethel wald  into 
Etelubolde ;  and  gravely  tell  us  that  these  are  words  que  no  se 
abtagan  bien  con  las  oreja^  Espanola^s. 

One  of  our  bishops  has  justly  remarked,  as  '  the  peculiar  glory 
of  true  Christianity,  that  it  does  not  only  save  but  civilize  its  real 
professors.'  If  the  Surinam  planters  had  not  utterly  disregarded 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  unhappy  race  whom  they 
bought  like  cattle,  or  bred  as  such,  Dutch  must  have  become 
the  common  laTi|;uage  of  these  colonies,  for  the  children  would 
have  been  taught  to  read,  and  the  Bible  have  been  introduced ; 
and  thus  the  people  would  have  been  prepared  for  the  wholesome 
literature  of  Holland.  But  in  this  duty  the  Protestant  nations 
were  grievously  deficient,  and  the  reason  which  our  own  country- 
men in  former  times  assigned  for  it  is  sufficiently  curious.  '  The 
English,'    says  P.  Labat,    ^  never  baptize   their  slaves,   either 
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through  negligence  or  some  other  moti^ ;  they  give  themselves 
no  trouble  for  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
but  let  them  live  in  the  religion  in  which  they  found  tlK»iy 
whether  it  be  Mahommedanism  or  idolatry.  Their  ministersy 
with  whom  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  converse  upon  this 
pointy  say,  as  an  excuse,  ^^  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  to  keep  in  slavery  his  brother  in  Christ.*'  Thus  they 
explain  themselves.  But  may  we  not  say,  that  it  is  still  more 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  not  to  procure  for  souls  which  have  been 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  knowledge  of  a  God  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  everything?  I  kave  this  to  the 
reader's  judgment'  But  these  reasons  have  no  influence  when 
they  take  any  of  our  negroes ;  ^  they  well  know,'  says  the  Domi- 
nican,  '  that  those  negroes  are  Christians;  they  see  them  perform 
the  exercises  of  their  religion,  and  even  the  marks  of  it»  as  far 
as  they  can.  They  cannot  doubt  that  these  negroes  are  their 
brothers  in  Christ,  and  yet  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  hold* 
ing  them  in  slavery,  and  treating  them  as  those  whom  they  do  not 
consider  brothers.'  It  is  false  reasoning  to  answer  as  thej  do, 
that  they  may  very  well  keep  them  as  slaves,  seeing  that  the 
French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese  make  use  of  them  ia 
the  same  capacity,  after  having  baptized  them :  for  if  the  French 
do  ill  in  using  them  as  slaves  after  having  made  them  ChnatiaBS, 
they  do  still  worse  than  the  French  in  retaining  them  as  such, 
when  they  acknowledge  them,  as  by  baptism,  their  brothers  ia 
Christ.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  do  well  in  baptizing 
them,  why  do  not  they  imitate  them?  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  they  have  but  a  poor  excuse  for  their  little  religion 
and  the  negligence  of  their  ministers. 

But  the  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  English  planters  originally 
was,  not  how  to  reconcile  slavery  with  their  religion,  but  with 
their  laws ;  this  appears  by  a  story  which  Ligon  relates  in  his 
lively  and  characteristic  account  of  Barbadoes, — one  of  the  most 
agreeable  books  of  its  kind.  Speaking  of  the  ingenuity  which  he 
had  observed  among  the  negro  slaves  in  that  island,  be  mentions 
one  of  a  party  who  attended  him  into  the  woods  to  cut  church- 
ways  ;  for,  says  he, — 

*  1  was  employed  sometimes  upon  public  works,  and  tkeae  m» 
were  excellent  axe-men.  And  because  there  were  many  gullies  in 
the  way,  which  were  impassable,  and  by  that  means  I  was  compelled 
to  make  traverses  up  and  down  in  the  wood,  and  was  by  that  in 
danger  to  miss  of  the  point  to  which  I  was  to  make  my  passage  to 
the  church,  and  therefore  was  fain  to  take  a  compass  with  me,  which 
was  a  ci re umfer enter,  to  make  my  traverse  the  more  exact  (and, 
indeed,  mthout  which  it  could  not  be  done,)  setting  up  the  circum- 
ferenter,  and  observing  the  needle,— This  Negro  Sambo  comes  to  me, 
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and  Beting  the  needle  wag,  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  its  stirring, 
and  whether  it  were  alive;  1  told  him  no;  but  it  stood  upon  a  point, 
and  for  a  while  it  would  stir,  but  by-and-by  stand  still;  which  he  ob^ 
served,  and  found  it  to  be  true, 

'  The  next  question  was,  why  it  stood  one  way,  and  would  not 
remove  to  any  other  point  ?  I  told  him  that  it  would  stand  no  way 
but  North  and  South,  and  upon  that  showed  him  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  which  he  presently  learnt  by  heart,  and  pro- 
mised me  never  to  forget  it.  His  last  question  was,  why  it  would 
stand  North  ?  I  gave  this  reason,  because  of  the  huge  rocks  of  load- 
stone that  were  in  the  north  part  of  the  world,  which  had  a  quality  to 
draw  iron  to  it ;  and  this  needle  being  of  iron,  and  touched  with  a 
loadstone,  it  would  always  stand  that  way. 

*  This  pomt  of  philosophy  was  a  little  too  hard  for  him,  and  so  he 
stood  in  a  strange  muse,  which  to  put  him  out  of,  I  bade  him  reach 
his  axe,  and  put  it  near  to  the  compass,  and  remove  it  about ;  and  as 
he  did  so,  the  needle  turned  with  it,  which  put  him  in  the  greatest 
admiration  that  ever  I  saw  a  man,  and  so  quite  gave  over  his  ques- 
tions, and  desired  me  that  he  might  be  made  a  Christian;  for  he 
thought  to  be  made  a  Christian  was  to  be  endued  with  all  those 
knowledges  he  wanted. 

*  I  promised  to  do  my  best  endeavours ;  and  when  I  came  home, 
spoke  to  the  master  of  the  plantation,  and  told  him  that  poor  Sambo 
desired  much  to  be  a  Christian.  But  his  answer  was,  that  the  people 
of  that  island  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  by  those 
laws  we  could  not  make  a  Christian  a  slave.  I  told  him  my  request 
was  far  different  from  that,  for  I  desired  him  to  make  a  slave  a 
Christian.  His  answer  was,  that  it  was  true  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  that;  but,  being  once  a  Christian,  he  could  no  more 
account  him  a  slave ;  and  so  loose  the  hold  they  had  of  them  as 
slaves,  by  making  them  Christians ;  and  by  that  means  should  open 
stich  a  gap,  as  all  the  planters  in  the  island  would  curse  him.  So 
I  was  struck  mute,  and  poor  Sambo  kept  out  of  the  church,  as  honest 
and  as  good-natured  a  poor  squI  as  ever  wore  black,  or  ate  green.' 

This  characterictic  story,  which  shows  how  easily  men  play 
tricks  with  their  conscience,  setting  at  nought  the  souls  of  others, 
and  thereby  deceiving  and  endangering  their  own,  exemplifies, 
also,  how  naturally  the  negroes  associate  the  thought  of  know- 
ledge with  power,  and  of  Christianity  with  knowledge.  The 
planters,  also,  have  always  understood  the  connexion :  and,  indeed, 
better,  far  better  is  ignorance  than  tliat  knowledge  which,  leaving 
the  conscience  uninstructed,  and  the  heart  in  wickedness,  arms 
those  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed  with  additional  means  of  mis- 
chief. Religion,  and  religion  alone,  can  be  the  effectual  cor- 
rective of  this  evil :  the  more,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Demerara  blacks  and  Creoles,  religion 
is  dissociated  from  knowledge ;  and  thus  it  must  be,  if  the  talkee- 

2  b  2  talkee 
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talkee  should  become  permanently  the  language  of  the  popular 
religion,  as  ^vell  as  of  common  life.  If  the  Moravian  version  of 
the  Bible  should  produce  this  effect,  it  will,  eventually,  have 
occasioned  more  evil  than  good :  for  nothing  can  correct  the 
radical  depravity  of  this  mixed  speech.  Time  and  culture  have 
softened,  and  regulated,  and  refined  the  various  languages  which 
grew  up  during  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  in  the  various 
European  kingdoms  the  conquerors  and  conquered  gradually 
became  one  people ;  and  they  are  now  nothing  inferior  to  the 
Latin  in  perspicuity,  nor  in  sweetness,  nor  io  strength.  But  in  all 
these  cases  the  materials  were  good, — precious  metals  were 
fused  into  composites,  differing  rather  in  the  proportion  of  their 
materials  than  in  value  ;  whereas  the  talkee-talkee  is  inherently, 
ridiculously,  offensively,  and  incurably  base.  In  its  appearance 
as  a  written  tongue  there  is  nothing  unpleasing,  and  in  its  sound 
it  may  be  as  agreeable  as  it  is  described  to  be ;  but  it  has  been 
adapted  in  its  construction  by  ignorant  persons,  of  the  vulgarest 
and  coarsest  minds,  to  the  lowest  state  of  human  intellect 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  this  Moravian  version  may  be  used 
only  where  no  other  could  be  understood,  and  no  longer  than 
while  it  continues  to  be  thus  indispensable ;  and  that  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Guiana  will  gradually  make  Dutch  or  English  the 
language  of  the  schools.  This  difficulty  will  not  be  greater  than 
Oberlin  overcame  when  he  made  French  the  language  of  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  instead  of  the  barbarous  patois  which  he  found 
there. 


Art.  VIIL— -^nna2e$  Hutoriques  des  Sessions  des  Corps  lAgU^ 
latifSf  Par  — —  et  Gautier  (du  Var),  ex-membre  du  Conseil 
des  Cinq  Cents.  A  Paris.  Vols.  10.  1830. 
TT  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  events  which  have  recently 
^  taken  place  at  Paris  without  deep  sorrow  and  serious  appre- 
hension ;  for  the  overthrow  of  an  ancient  dynasty,  in  itself  aa 
occurrence  of  no  common  magnitude,  may  lead  to  results  still 
more  to  be  deplored,  nor  can  any  feeling  mind  think  of  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  in  the  struggle  without  lamenting  over  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  But  by  the  historian  and  the  statesman  it  is 
to  be  regarded  also  under  other  aspects ;  for  to  them  it  is  matter 
of  curious  inquiry  what  were  the  causes,  proximate  or  remote, 
which  led  to  this  convulsion.  A  calm  rcriew,  therefore,  of  the 
political  history  of  France  since  1814  may  be  interesting,  as  the 
agents  and  the  principles  which  have  produced  the  late  catastrophe 
have  not  arisen  at  the  moment^  but  have  subsisted  throughout  nearly 
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the  whole  of  that  period.  It  may  also  throw  some  light  upon  events 
which,  at  first  sights  would  seem  to  be  as  extraordinary  as  they  are 
important 

Of  the  transactions  of  last  July,  however,  we  will  say  nothing,  as 
they  are  too  recent  and  too  much  enveloped  in  mystery,  which  time 
alone  can  unravel,  to  form  the  subject  of  steady  contemplation. 
This  alone  seems  certain^— that  the  injury  inflicted  upon  France 
by  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  Louis  XVIII.,  was  too  great 
to  be  repaired  by  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  Charles  X. ;  that, 
as  the  one  found  concessions  unavailing,  the  other  found  force 
insufiBcient.  The  royalists  have  been  defeated,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  liberals  is  for  a  time  complete. 

Louis  XVI  [I.,  in  the  first  act  of  his  authority,  dated  his  reign 
from  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Louis  XVII. — thus  distinctly 
treating  as  invalid  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  interval  since 
the  virtual  deposition  of  Louis  XVI. ;  but  although  this  was 
the  natural  and  the  just  theory,  it  evidently  could  not,  in  all 
cases,  be  practically  enforced.  Too  many  years  had  elapsed — too 
many  changes  taken  place — to  allow  Louis  XVIII.  to  place  him* 
self  in  the  situation  occupied  by  Louis  XVI.  previous  to  1790. 
To  support,  then,  his  well-founded  pretensions,  and  yet  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  altered  situation  of  the  times,  some  de- 
vice was  necessary ;  and  he  granted  {odroya)  to  the  people,  the 
present  charter,  which,  among  other  clauses  which  we  will  not  now 
consider,  recognised  as  legal  much  that  had  been  most  illegally 
done  in  the  revolution,  confirmed  the  laws  which  had  been  passed, 
and  rendered  valid  the  contracts  which  had  been  entered  into  during 
that  period ;  thus  sanctioning  those  most  unjustifiable  measures— 
the  universal  suppression  of  feudal  rights,  and  the  confiscation  of 
private  as  well  as  of  church  property.  Of  those  feudal  rights,  some, 
indeed,  were  highly  oppressive,  and  had  been  most  deservedly  abo- 
lished ;  but  the  sweeping  measure  which  the  National  Assembly 
enforced  was,  in  its  operation,  infinitely  more  unjust  than  the  evils 
it  professed  to  remove.  For  example,  in  many  cases,  property 
had  been  let  at  nearly  a  rack-rent,  but  with  some  trifle,  such  as 
a  Hard  for  five  thousand  livres,  reserved  as  feudal  right.  In  all 
such  instances  it  was  held  that  not  only  the  claim  to  the  Hard  was 
to  be  extinguished,  which  would  have  been  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  but  that  the  tenant  should 
have,  as  his  freehold,  the  farm  which,  till  then,  he  had  held  on 
lease,  because  his  annual  rent  of  five  thousand  livres  was  charged 
with  this  trifle  of  droits  aeigneuraux.  But,  while  they  thus  deprived 
the  rich  of  their  property,  they  carefully  preserved  to  the  lower 
classes  those  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  them  in  return 
for  the  feudal  services  which  they  wf  re  bound  to  perform.   Thus, 
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m  many  places,  the  vassab  were  to  devote  so  many  days'  labour  in 
the  year  to  the  lord ;  for  which  diey  held  land  almost  tent  fireey 
and  had  certain  rights  of  pasturage  in  the  lord's  forests.  Tli» 
Assembly,  in  its  views  of  equity,  abolished  the  claim  of  die  lord 
upon  the  services  of  his  vassals,  but  granted  the  land,  till  llien 
held  at  will,  in  fee  to  the  tenant,  and  continued  to  him  his  rights 
of  pasturage ;  thus  doubly  diminishing  the  value  of  the  l<ml'a 
estate ;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole,  came  the  confiscation  of 
the  church  lands,  and,  afterwards,  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants. 
To  these  evils,  the  king,  on  his  return,  found  he  could  apply  no 
sufficient  remedy  ;^  and,  however  anxious  he  was  to  be  just,  he 
was  able  to  make  but  very  partial  reparation  to  the  sufferers.  He 
was  only  able  to  restore  to  the  ancient  possessors  that  portion  of 
their  estates,  consisting  principally  of  woods,  which,  after  confis- 
cation, not  having  been  sold,  remained  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  became  crown  lands.  This  act  was  nearly  spontaneous 
on  his  part,  as  the  administration  was  hardly  formed  at  the 
moment;  nor,  indeed,  when  formed,  was  it  found  at  all  com- 
petent to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  its  situation*  Possessing 
neither  unity  of  purpose,  nor,  as  a  body,  firmness  of  design, 
no  effectual  means  were  taken  either  to  allay  or  to  repress  the 
subsisting  discontents.  Not  only  did  some  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vail on  account  of  the  dethronement  of  Buonaparte,  but  great  jea-* 
lousy  existed  between  the  old  and  the  hew  nobility.  The  former, 
reduced,  in  many  cases,  nearly  to  penury,  and,  in  all,  much  car- 
tailed  of  their  ancient  wealth,  saw,  not  without  natural  feelings 
of  sorrow  or  indignation,  their  paternal  estates  in  the  possession 
of  strangers — often  of  the'  very  men  who  had  murdered  their 
fathers.  Nor  was  it  less  galling  to  see  others  enjoying  the  smiles 
and  favours  of  the  crown,  to  which  they  thought  they  had  an 
especial  right,  as  the  sole  rewards  for  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  for  years  of  exile  and  misery ;  while  the  persons,  who 
were  thus  preferred,  were  the  very  individuals  whose  exertions  had 
so  long  kept  the  Royal  house  itself  in  banishment.  On  the  other 
hand,  these — the  new  nobility,  generally  the  ofiispring  of  low  fami- 
lies, whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  rough  discipline  of  camps, 
and  who  had  won  their  tides  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  were 
agitated  alike  with  scorn  and  alarm, — they  viewed  with  contempt 
men  who,  pluming  themselves  upon  heroic  descent,  had  never 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  field ;  nor  could  they  avoid  being 
somewhat  afraid  lest  their  newly-acquired  estates  should  be 
wrested  from  them,  to  be  restored  to  those  from  whose  houses 
they  had  been  wrested  by  the  brutality  of  revolutionary  injustice. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  embarrassing ;  and  nothing  was  done  to 
improve  its  complexion^  either  by  conciliating  the  Buooaparttsts, 
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or  by  giving  etfectual  power  to  the  royalists.  The  taleats  of  Tal<« 
leyrand^  and  the  treaehery  of  Soult,  were  ineffectually  opposed  by 
the  presumptuous  confidence  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Abb6  de  Montesquiou — both^  indeed,  zealous  in 
the  cause,  but  utterly  unfit  for  their  offices.  Of  the  negligence  and 
misconduct  of  the  latter,  who  was  ministre  de  Tint^rieur,  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  than  that,  in  March,  1815,  there  were 
found  on  his  table,  when  Buonaparte  Was  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  among  a  mass  of  unopened  letters,  several,  dated  many  days 
before,  which  gave  the  most  distinct  warning  of  the  intended  inva- 
sion. Nor  were  these  letters  anonymous ;  they  came  from  prefects, 
and  other  persons  in  authority  in  the  south  of  France,  and  espe* 
cially  in  the  department  du  Var,  whose  means  of  information  and 
whose  intelligence  were  equally  accurate.  Amid  this  extraordinary 
inattention,  and  the  general  treason,  the  20th  of  March  arrived^ 
and  the  military  promenade  firom  Cannes  to  Paris  took  piacci 
These  events,  the  retreat'*'  to  Ghent,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
we  have  on  former  occasions  discussed  at  length ;  we  will,  there- 
fore, passing  them  over,  come  to  the  return  of  the  king  in  July, 
1815. 

Of  the- ministry  then  fi)rmed,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  but  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation.  How  the  regicide  and  double* 
dyed  traitor,  Fouch6,  should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
service  of  his  legitimate  monarch,  we  cannot  at  this  hour  under* 
stand ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  country  soon  convincing  the  king  of 
his  error,  Fouch6  was  dismissed  from  office  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, and,  to  his  great  surprise,t  found  himself  in  the  list  of  those 
proscribed  by  the  lot  sur  I'amnMiie  of  January,  1816.  Previous  to 
his  dismissal,  however,  he  had,  with  admirable  consistency,  on  the 
one  hand,  coumerstgned  an  ordonnance  du  Rai^  by  which  some  of 
the  most  culpable  were  ordered  to  be  tried  for  their  lives,  and  others 
banished  from  France  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  himself  given  to 
those  very  individuals  passports,  under  false  names,  to  enable  them 

*  The  retreat  to  Ghent,  like  everything  else  at  that  moment,  was  perplexed  by 
treachery  and  bad  arrangements.  Marmont,  who  commanded  the  army  escorting  the 
kinj;,  discorered  that  in  his  staff  he  had  one  traitor,  but  he  could  not  fix  upon  the 
iiuhvidiiai ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  write  his  secret  orders  himselfl  His  handr 
writing  is  literally  illegible ;  and  when  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  who  commanded  the 
rear  guard,  received  despatches  directing  the  line  of  march  be  was  to  follow,  he  spent 
the  n^ole  night  in  vain  attempts,  though  assisted  by  his  whole  staff,  to  decipher  the 
name  of  any  one  town  through  which  he  was  to  pass.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  operations  of  the  two  corps  were  not  properly  combined,  and  the  Due  de  Morte- 
mart  and  his  rear  guard  were  taken  prisoners  at  Bethune. 

f  Camot,  ineludsd  in  the  list  banished  by  the  ordarmancc  dm  Roi,  whose  political 
goflt  was  certainly  not  gieater  than  Fpuch6's,  and  who  was  a  much  more  honest  man, 
applied  to  the  latter,  as  ministre  de  police,  to  know  where  he  was  to  go,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — '  Od  veoj^  tu  que  j'aille,  traitre  ? '  The  answer  was  as laconio— '  Od^te 
▼ondxas,  imbkiUe.' 

to 
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to  escape  from  the  ju$t  vengeance  of  the  laws.  Two  days  after, 
the  rest  of  the  ministry  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Due 
de  Richelieu^  president  du  conseil,  the  Due  de  Feltre,  the  Comtes 
de  Vaublanc,  Decazes,  Sec. — all  thought,  even  including  the  last, 
to  be  firm  royalists.  Meantime  the  elections  were  concluded; 
for  the  king  had,  immediately  on  his  returu,  dissolved  the  cham- 
bers, regulating  the  number  of  members  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  electors  by  ordonnance.  Early  in  October  the  chambers  met 
Among  the  deputies  there  was  but  one  feeling,  the  royalists  haying 
been  universally  successful  in  the  contests.  Indeed,  so  decided 
was  their  majority,  that  this  chamber  received,  as  it  well  desenred, 
the  name  of  '  La  Chambre  Introuvable.'  The  peers  were  ani- 
mated with  simUar  sentiments,  the  king  having,  by  an  ordonnaace, 
excluded  from  their  chamber  twenty-nine  who  had  sat  in  Buoiia- 
parte's  chamber  during  the  cent  jours.  The  vast  majority  of  ibe 
remaining  two  hundred  and  fourteen  were  ancient  royalists,  anxious 
to  support  and  preserve  legitimate  monarchy,  but  not  desirous  of 
abusing  the  power  they  possessed.  During  this  session,  the  Court 
Prevotales  were  temporarily  established,  various  laws  passed  to 
repress  internal  sedition,  and  a  bill  to  regulate  the  elections,  agreed 
to  by  the  deputies,  was  rejected  by  the  peers.  These  were  almost 
the  only  measures  of  importance  discussed  ;  and  yet  we  have  beard 
this  chambre  introuvable  violently  arraigned  for  their  conduct- 
many  venturing  to  accuse  them  of  a  fixed  design  to  restore  abso- 
lute monarchy.  It  is  true  that  among  them  were  some  wrongs 
headed  individuals,  who  entertained  very  idle  projects;*  but  the 
vast  majority  were  too  sensible  how  impossible  it  was  to  return  to 
the  former  state  of  affairs,  to  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  so  absurd 
a  plan.  On  the  contrary,  the  conduct  of  the  royalists  in  1815-16 
was  singularly  moderate.  Being  completely  in  possession  of 
power,  supported  by  an  army  of  foreign  troops,  and  having  just 
reason  to  execrate  and  punbh  the  treachery  which  had,  in  the 
spring,  again  driven  them  from  their  country,  their  return  was 
marked  by  far  fewer  punishments  than  any  preceding  great 
revolution.  No  more  than  six  individuals  were  executed,  and 
those  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  traitors ;  only  thirty-eight  were 
banished  by  the  king,  and  a  few  more  ancient  regicides,  who  had 
accepted  the  acte  additumelley  by  the  law  of  January,  1816.  The 
rest  were  left  at  perfect  liberty  ;  and  Louis  XVIII.,  and  even  the 
Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  submitted  to  receive  at  court  the  mur- 
derers of  a  brother  and  a  father.  With  reference  to  proper^, 
their  conduct  was  not  less  forbearing;  although  the  royalists 
found  their  estates  in  the  hands  of  persons,  who  had,  for  the 
most  part,  obtained  possession  of  them  for  sums  greatly  below 

*  The  charter  by  lome  was  called  *  La  chatte  menreiUeiise.* 

their 
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their  real  value^  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  regain  them, 
even  under  some  equitable  arrangement.  That  these  estates 
would  be,  at  some  time  or  another,  either  wholly  or  partially 
restored,  was  an  idea  universally  entertained  in  France  during  the 
preceding  thirty  years ;  and  the  purchasers  of  ^  biens  nationauXf' 
therefore,  up  to  the  moment  of  Buonaparte's  overthrow,  always 
gave  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  less  for  such  estates  than  they 
would  have  given,  had  they  been  '  biens patrimoniatux:,^  On  the  first 
return  of  Louis,  some  few  private  agreements  were  made,  under 
which  the  old  proprietors  re-entered  into  possession,  upon  repay- 
ment of  the  sums  actually  disbursed ;  and  most  holders  of  biena 
nationaux  would  then  have  been  too  happy  to  assent  to  similar 
terms.  But  the  language  of  the  king,  and  the  conduct  of  the  cham- 
bers, soon  encouraged  them  to  higher  pretensions.  The  value  of 
this  species  of  property  rapidly  increased ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
emigrants  was  finally  rewarded  by  the  nearly  total  loss  of  their 
estates.  We  affirm,  therefore,  that  our  eulogy  on  their  moderation 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts ;  for  never,  on  any  former  occasion 
of  a  similar  nature — ^not  even  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. — 
did  a  defeated  party  regain  complete  possession  of  power,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  strictest  justice,  would  have  enabled  them 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  past  sufferings,  without,  at  all  events, 
punishing  a  considerable  number  of  their  opponents,  and  reta- 
liating, by  extensive  confiscations,  upon  those  who  had  plundered 
them  before. 

Although,  however,  the  ministry  and  the  chambers  agreed 
perfectly  in  withholding  compensation  for  pecuniary  losses,  they 
differed  occasionally  on  other  questions,  and  a  few  ultra-royalist 
deputies  used  language  certainly  too  violent,  both  during  the 
session,  and,  subsequently,  in  their  respective  departments.  The 
Due  de  Richelieu,  therefore,  guided,  as  was  generally  supposed, 
by.  the  advice  of  M.  Decazes,  whose  anti-royalist  views  then  first 
displayed  themselves,  took  the  injudicious  step  of  dissolving  the 
Charnbre  iriirouvable.  He  could  not,  it  is  true,  in  every  instance 
control  it,  but  its  intentions  were  excellent,  its  general  views  pure 
and  moderate.  With  a  little  address,  he  might  almost  always  have 
directed  it  as  he  wished,  but  by  dissolving  it  he  impaired  his  in- 
fluence with  the  royalists,  and  lost  the  golden  opportunity,  which 
never  again  presented  itself  to  him,  of  repeahng  certain  demo- 
cratic laws  passed  in  the  revolution,  of  amending  some  defects  in 
the  charter,  and  of  establishing  in  France  a  powerful  and  honour- 
able aristocracy,  without  which  no  monarchy  can  hope  firmly  or 
permanently  to  exist. 

The  elections  which  took  place  in  October,  under  a  new  ordon- 
naiice  containing  ytry  different  provisions  from  the  last,  were  de- 
cidedly 
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cidedlj  favourable  to  the  ministry.     Almost  the  first  oae  ibey 
made  of  their  majority  was,  to  propose  a  law  on  the  elecdona,  erf 
a  much  less  royalist  tendency  than  the  pi^eceding  plans.     Id  the 
Deputies,  it  was  carried  by  132  to  100;  in  the  Peers,  by  95  to 
77;  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  5th  February,  1817. 
By  virtue  of  this  law,  in  the  summer  one-fifth  of  the  deputies 
went  out,  and  were  replaced  by  men  for  the  most  part  friendly  4o 
the  administration.     In  the  following  session,  the  ministeis  re* 
jected  a  proposition  made  by  M.  Laine  de  la  Ville  TEveque, 
which  tended  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
emigrants  upon  the  public  debt,  because  this  would  have  given 
more  strength  to  the  royalists ;  but  carried  a  law  directed  against 
periodical  publications.     Another  noeasure,  also,  was  adopted,  re- 
specting the  recruiting  of  the  army ,«— than  which  none  could  have 
been  more  contrary  to  good  order,  or  more  fatally  favourable  to 
democratic   principles  ;    it  was   proposed  by  Gouvion  St  Cyr, 
then  ministre  de  la  guerre — a  man  notorious  for  his  anti-iDo* 
narchical  views.     It  is  not  for  those  clauses  which  re-established 
a  species  of  conscription  that  we  condemn  it  so  warmly,  though 
even    on    that  ground    it    must   be   considered    objectionable, 
but  for  the  regulations  contained  in  it  respecting  the  promo* 
tion   of  officers,   and   the   restrictions  it  imposed  on   the  due 
prerogative  of  riie  crown.     It  enacted,   that,   with    the   ezcep* 
tion  of  the  cadets  from  the  'military  academy,  every  ode   pro* 
moted  to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer  must  have  been 
a  non-commissioned  officer  for  two  years,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
mqst   also  have   served  as   long  in  the  ranks.     It  was  further 
provided,   in  order  to  prevent  cadets  from   obtaining    a   large 
majority  of  the  vacant  commissions,  that  one-third  of  the  second- 
lieutenancies  in  the  line  must  be  given  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  vacancies  in  the  superior  ranks,  up 
to  lieutenant-colonels  inclusive,  must  be  filled  up  by  seniority ;  and 
no  officer  should  be  promoted,  who  had  not  served  four  years  in  hit 
existing  rank.     The  evil  tendency  of  these  regulations  must  be 
obvious  at  first  sight.     It  filled  the  corps  of  officers  with  persons, 
already  of  a  certain  age,  and  utterly  unfit,  from  their  education  and 
habits,  to  hold  that  distinction.     The  consequence  was,  that  il 
banished  from  among  them  young  men  of  family,  who  naturally  dis- 
liked associating  on  equal  terms  with  persons  not  in  any  respect 
suited  to  be  their  companions.     In  our  service,  indeed,  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  soldier,  by  gallantry  and  distinguished  con- 
duct, raises  himself  from  the  ranks,  and  we  hardly  ever,  if  ever,  knew 
an  instance  in  which  such  individuals  were  not  cordially  received 
by  their  brother  officers.     But, -^ith  us,  these  instances  are  the 
exception — in  France^  the  general  rule.     Besides^  the   regard 
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ptid  to  Mtuority  in  so  gre&t  a  majority  of  easas,  together  with  tho 
uaeleas  and  abeurd  length  of  time  an  officer  was  compelled  to 
serve  in  each  rank,  could  not  but  have  the  effect  of  driving  from 
the  service  most  men  of  rank  and  fortune^  and  of  replacing  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks,  by  men  who, 
from  birth  and  habits,  were,  if  not  democrats,  at  least  very  anti^ 
ariatocratical  in  their  feelings.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  that  tlie 
Royal  Guard  ♦  and  the  Household  Troops  were  not  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  of  this  most  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  law,  by 
which  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  inducing  some  fit  men  to 
enter  the  regiments  of  the  line,  by  promise  of  promotion  in  these 
more  favourite  corps,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  any 
officers  of  sound  political  principles,  and  on  whom  the  crown 
could  really  have  depended.  That  these  consequences  were  con- 
templated by  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  we  firmly  believe — nay,  more,  that 
had  he  thought  he  could  have  carried  a  more  undisguised  attack 
upon  aristocratical  and  royalist  principles,  he  would  have  at^ 
tempted  it.  It  was  warmly  opposed  in  both  Chambers;  in  the 
Deputies,  MM.  de  Villele,  de  Corbiires,  de  Labourdonnaye, 
and  de  Bonakl,  distinguished  themselves  much,  but  were  defeated 
by  147  to  92 ;  in  the  Peers,  an  amendment,  proposed  by  the 
Due  de  Bellune,  was  reiected  by  two  votes  only,  and  the  bill 
carried  by  96  to  74.  Ihe  fears  of  its  opponents  have  already 
been  abundantly  verified. 

In  full  accordance  with  the  apprehensions  of  the  royalists,  the 
elections,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  were  very  liberal ;  that  party 
obtained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  returns  than  on  any  former 
occasion :  and  when  the  Chambers  met,  in  December,  the  tone 
and  tenaper  of  the  deputies  were  evidently  in  favour  of  all  its 
views.  In  lees  than  ten  days  after,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  finding 
that  hb  colleagues  were  inclined  to  carry  those  sentiments  farther 
than  even  he  thought  justifiable,  and  tfiat  they,  and  not  he,  would 
be  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  Deputies,  resigned  his  office. 
The  Marquis  Dessoles,  president — Decazes,  mmiitre  de  Finie^ 
rieur — Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  ministre  de  la  guerre — and  Louis, 
mimstre  des  finance9*-^yfeTe  pretty  strong  guarantees  of  the  course 
the  new  ministry  would  pursue.  Alarmed  at  this  state  of  affairs, 
a  large  majority  of  the  peers  declared  themselves  in  opposition ; 

*  The  Royal  Guard  was  composed  of  eighteen  French  and  six  Swiss  battalions, 
eight  regimenti  of  cavalry,  and  a  corps  of  artillery-^fooi  and  horse.  Hie  House* 
hold  Troops,  of  four  compagmea  det  garden  du  corpt, — twelve  hundred  in  all, — all 
officers;  and  one  compagnie  dc8  gardcM  du  corps  a  piedj — three  hundred  and  fifly. 
men, — where  the  privates  were  Serjeants,  the  non-commissioned  officers  lieutenants, 
and  their  captain  a  lieutenant-general  In  the  late  melancholy  events,  we  believe 
the  whole  of  these  troops  who  were  engaged  behaved  with  undaunted  fidelity.  The 
conduct  of  some  of  the  rvgtments  or  the  line  was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  widely 
different. 

and 
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and  justly  attributing  much  of  the  evil  to  the  improvident  law  of 
elections,  of  February  5,  1817>  tliey  warmly  supported  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  moved  by  the  celebrated  Baithelemy,*  praying  the 
king  to  propose  some  modification  of  that  law.  Violently  op- 
posed by  the  ministry  and  the  liberals,  he  was,  nevertheless,  sue* 
cessful ;  and,  after  several  divisions,  finally  prevailed,  by  a  majority 
of  9B  to  55.  The  proposition  was  transmitted  to  the  Depvties, 
without  whose  assent  it  could  not  be  presented  to  the  king.  The 
same  parties  opposed  and  supported  it,  but  with  a  very  different 
result — it  was  rejected  by  150  to  94.  The  fate  of  this  questioa 
convinced  the  ministers  that  they  could  not  command  a  majority 
in  the  peers.  Decazes,  therefore, — for  to  him  the  measure  was 
attributed, — persuaded  the  king  to  take  a  strong  step;  strictly 
legal,  indeed,  but  not  for  that  the  less  unconstitutional — to  create 
sixty-seven  peers  at  once.  The  selection,  too,  of  the  individuals 
for  that  honour  greatly  augmented  the  objections  to  the  measure. 
For  out  of  twenty-nine  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  24th  July,  1815,  no  less  than  twenty-four  (all,  we 
believe,  who  survived)  were  in  the  number  of  the  sixty-seven. 
Of  the  remaining  forty-three,  hardly  any  were  of  the  old  nobility ; 
with  very  few  exceptions,  they  were  chosen  from  those  who  had 
been  most  distinguished  as  violent  liberals,  or  for  attachment  to 
the  republican  or  imperial  governments. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session,  the  annual  elections  of  one- 
fifth  took  place,  and  again  added  most  materially  to  the  strength 
of  the  liberals,  who  carried  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  new  mem- 
bers. The  ministry  now  found  themselves  in  a  most  critical 
situation.  Not  possessing  sufiBcient  force  in  their  own  ranks  to 
carry  on  the  government,  they  felt  that  they  must  ally  themselves 
with  the  cdte  gauche  or  the  cdts  droit.  If  with  the  former,  they 
must  have  submitted  implicitly  to  their  dictation,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  well-knoHn  feelings  and  the  almost  publicly-avowed 
sentiments  of  that  party,  a  short  time  would  have  seen  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  constitution,  and  probably  the  deposition  of 
the  reigning  family.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  joined  the  cole 
droit,  they  must  have  begun  by  admitting  that  they  had  been 
wrong  in  rejecting  the  proposition  made  by  Barthelemy,  since 
their  difficulties  arose  from  the  operation  of  that  law  of  elections 
which  they  had  then  defended.  Pasquier,  who  had  then  sup- 
ported the  government,  now  felt  his  error,  and  manfully  admitti^ 
It,  communicated  his  change  of  opinion  to  the  king,  encouraged, 

*  Baithelemv,  when  one  of  the  directors,  had  been  uniformly  and  honourably  dis- 
tinguished for  his  moderation.  He  was  more  than  suspected  of  wishing  to  restore  the 
king,  and  his  conduct,  subsequent  to  hit  return  from  Cayenne,  was  always  in  the 
highest  degree  loyal  and  estimable. 


as 
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.as  it  bas  been  supposed,  by  MM.  de  ViU&ley  de  Corbieres,  and 
Laio^.  The  king  admitted  the  justice  of  his  views,  and  deter- 
mined to  dismiss  all  his  ministers  except  those  who  were  ready  to 
retrace  their  steps.  Among  the  latter  was  Decazes ;  whether 
convinced  that  he  had  erred,  or  preferring  place  to  principle,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  be  not  only  remained  in  office^  but 
lyas  made  premier.  Dessoles,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  and  Louis  were 
replaced  by  Pasquier,  Latour  Maubourg,  and  Roy.  These  dis- 
missals, though  sufficient  to  offend  the  liberals,  were  not  enough 
to  content  the  royalists,  who  justly  viewed  with  dislike  the  pro- 
motion of  Decazes.  For  he  was  not  only  well  known  to  have 
advised  the  dissolution  of  la  Chambre  introuvcAky  and  the  creation 
of  the  sixty-seven  peers,  but  his  conduct,  after  he  had  united  the 
offices  of  interior  and  police,  was  more  than  suspected  of  being 
influenced,  if  not  guided,  by  two  eminent  members  of  the  cdt^ 
gauche.  Hence  the  lukewarmness  with  which  this  ministry  was 
supported  by  the  cdi^  droity  and  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  with  reference  to  the  Chambers.  Whether  in  the 
course  of  time  those  difficulties  might  have  been  reinoved,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  the  administration  of  Decazes  was  too  short 
to  allow  a  fair  experiment.  He  was  premier  only  from  the  end 
of  November,  1819,  to  the  end  of  February,  1820.  On  the  13th 
of  that  month,  the  Due  de  Berri  fell  by  the  hand  of  Louvel.  This 
murder  roused  general  indignation  against  the  liberals ;  some  of 
inrhom  were,  we  believe  unjustly,  supposed  to  have  been  actually 
accomplices,  while  scarcely  any  one  could  venture  to  deny  that 
their  private  and  public  language  had  been  such  as  naturally 
tended  to  arouse  the  fanatic  and  treasonable  feelings  of  the 
ii^retched  assassin.  This  event,  lamentable  in  every  other  respect, 
vras  to  a  certain  extent  fortunate ;  it  materially  strengthened  the 
royalists,  and  weakened  the  influence  of  their  opponents; — in 
truth,  we  believe  that  unless  it  had  occurred,  the  royalists  could  not 
have  recovered  their  power,  and  that  their  complete  defeat  would 
have  preceded,  by  a  short  space  of  time  only,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  The  formal  impeachment  tendered  by  M, 
Clause!  de  Coussergues  against  M.  Decazes,  while  it  shewed  the 
feelings  of  many,  gave  the  latter  an  excuse  for  retiring  from 
office ;  and  he  was  replaced  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  extreme  right,  was  more  acceptable  to  that 
party  than  his  immediate  predecessor. 

The  task  of  the  new  ministry  was  by  no  means  easy.  On  the 
one  hand  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  liberals,  on  the  other  not 
very  cordially  supported  by  the  royalists,  they  further  found  them- 
selves embarrassed  with  three  laws,  presented  by  their  predeces- 
sors, but  not  discussed :  the  first  was,  '  Sur  la  liberty  individueUe,* 

which 
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U'hich  was  equivalent  to  a  auspensidn  of  our  Habeas  Corpus. 
JS early  all  the  proposed  amendments  having  been  rejected,  the 
law  was  adopted  in  the  Deputies  by  134  to  1 15,  and  in  the  Peera 
by  121  to  80.  The  second  law,  *  Sur  lee  JoumanXt*  established 
a  temporary  censorship,  and  was  passed  in  die  Peers  by  106  to 
104,  and  in  the  Deputies  by  136  to  IQQ.  The  third  law,  by  hr 
the  most  important,  on  the  elections,  was  withdrawn  by  the  new 
ministers,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  A  most  tumultu- 
ous dbcussion  arose  on  this  projet  de  loi,  which  continued  for 
several  days,  and  during  which  forty-six  members  delivered  long 
speeches.  The  first  division  gave  a  majority  of  one  to  the  libe- 
rals; but  when  an  amendment  ^f  Camille  Jourdan*8  was  put  to 
the  vote,  which  tended  to  render  die  Chamber  more  democratic, 
and,  therefore,  more  liberal  thau  it  then  was,  it  was  rejected  by  JO 
«— 133  against  123.  Three  days  after,  the  main  question  was  de- 
cided ;  namely,  that  in  each  department  there  should  be  two 
descriptions  of  electoral  colleges,  the  one  of  which,  composed  of 
the  wealthier  and  more  aristocratical  portion  of  the  voters,  should, 
in  some  manner  afterwards  to  be  determined,  influence  the  choice 
of  the  members  ;  the  ayes  were  130— noes,  125.  Supported  by 
so  small  a  majority,  the  ministers  thought  it  advisable  slightly  to 
modify  their  former  views,  and  they  therefore  consented  to  ao 
amendment,  originally  suggested  by  M.  de  Courvoisier,  the  late 
Garde  dee  Sceaux,  and  moved  by  M.  Boin.  At  first,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  great  departemenial  college,  composed  of  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  being  those  who  paid  the 
largest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  should  select  the  deputies  out  of  the 
lists  of  candidates  presented  to  them  by  the  coUegee  d'ctrrondme- 
ment.  These  latter,  comprising  all  the  electors  not  forming  part 
of  the  great  college,  were  each  to  name  as  many  candidates  as 
the  departments  had  deputies  to  return.  It  was  evident  that, 
were  this  plan  adopted,  the  royalists,  who  would  form  the  vast 
majority  of  the  electors  of  the  great  colleges,  had  only  to  secure 
a  bare  majority  in  one  of  the  smaller  colleges,  and  they  then 
could  return  for  the  department  deputies  entirely  of  their  party. 
They  could  hardly  be  defeated,  as  by  a  little  management  one 
arrciidissement  could  always  have  been  so  limited  in  a  depart- 
ment as  to  include  within  its  bounds  a  certain  majority  of  royal- 
ists. The  amendment  of  M.  Boin  took  away  this  double  choice, 
but  allowed  the  electors  of  the  great  colleges  to  name  directly 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  deputies;  and  gave  them,  also, 
concurrent  votes  with  the  other  electors  in  the  small  colleges,  at 
the  election  of  the  other  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  who  made 
up  the  actual  number  of  the  Chamber.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  185  to  66,  and  the  law  passed  by  a  majority  of  154  to 
95,  and  in  the  Peers  by  141  to  56,  It 
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■  It  was  evident  that,  wbether  the  original  proposition  of  the 
ministers,  or  the  amendment  were  carried,  the  power  of  the  libe- 
rals would  be  greatly  diminished.  Accordingly,  they  endeavoured, 
by  every  means  in  their  hands,  to  resist  the  law ;  and  finding  that 
the  two  parties  were  very  equally  balanced  in  the  Chambers,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  bate  recourse  to  intimidation.  The  old 
scenes  of  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution  were,  there- 
fore, acted  over  again.  The  public  tribunes  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  filled  with  men  carefully  selected  for  their  known 
revolutionary  principles,  and  regicides  and  avowed  republicans 
professedly  at  their  head.  The  notorious  Garat,  and  Boulay  de 
la  Meurthe,  were  always  to  be  found  among  them;  and  the 
avenues  to  the  Chamber  were  beset  with  a  kindred  mob.  When» 
on  the  3d  of  June,  the  small  but  decisive  majority  of  five  over- 
threw the  hopes  of  the  liberals,  this  mob  proceeded  from  words  to 
actions,  and  frequent  and  violent  riots  ensued.  That  these  were 
actually  organized  and  directed  by  Foy,  B.  Constant^  Mechin» 
Chauvelin,  Corcelles,  C.  Jourdan,  Lafitte,  Manuel*,  and  others, 
the  chiefs  of  that  party,  we  will  not  positively  affirm,  for  we  are 
not  able  to  bring  forward  legal  proofs  of  such  a  statement  But 
when  we  know  that  several  of  those  individuals  mingled  them- 
selves with  the  most  audacious  of  the  rioters — that  they,  without 
being  able  to  assign  for  it  any  satisfactory  reason,  were  always 
found  in  those  streets,  however  distant  from  their  own  homes,  m 
which  the  disturbances  were  the  greatest ;  and,  though  received 
with  acclamations  by  those  violators  of  the  public  peace,  never  in 
any  one  instance  endeavoured^  even  by  advice,  torepress  their 
outrages,  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  they  were  cognizant  of 
the  intentions  of  the  mob,  and  approved  of  their  acts.  In  more 
than  one  instance,  indeed,  they  actually  avowed  such  views.  M. 
Latitte,  on  one  occasion,  on  the  very  steps  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  publicly  applauded  their  conduct ;  and  in  the  Chamber, 
not  only  did  he  and  his  brother  liberals  defend  the  rioters,  and 
justify  their  proceedings,  but  M.  Manuel  dared  to  call  the  troopa 
assassins,  while,  in  fact,  they  had  discharged  their  duty  with  the 
most  extraordinary  forbearance  and  moderation.  The  mobs,  be- 
sides, were  composed  of  persons  who  were  clearly  paid  for  their 
day's  work,  and  led  on  by  individuals  evidently  in  higher  situa- 
tions in  life;  just  as,  on  the  occasion  of  the  f^te  given  in  the 
course  of  last  spring  by  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  editors  of  the 
Pandore  and  Corsair  were  the  avowed  ringleaders  of  the  rioters. 
Are  we  unjust,  then,  when  we  express  our  firm  conviction  that  the 

*  The  unfair  operation  of  the  law  of  elections  was  clearly  proved  in  the  case  of 
this  member.  Thu  violent  democrat  and  anti-Bouihoniit  wst  daputy  for  La  Vendue. 

liberals 
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liberals  excited  these  disturbances,  in  order  to  maintain  their  po- 
litical influence  ? 

The  ensuing  elections,  including  those  of  the  great  colleges, 
vi^ere,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  highly  favourable  to  the  roj- 
alists,  and  particularly  to  the  extreme  right.  The  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu, conscious  of  the  growing  strength  of  that  party,  was  anxious 
to  form  a  closer  alliance  with  them  ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  to 
MM.  de  VillSIe,  de  Corbieres,  and  Lain6,  to  accept  office  under 
him.  They  acceded,  and  the  result  was,  triumphant  majorities 
for  the  government.  On  one  occasion,  the  extreme  right  carried 
an  amendment  in  opposition  to  them ;  on  all  others,  they  appa- 
rently acted  together  with  great  cordiality,  till  near  the  close  of  the 
session.  Yet,  to  those  who  looked  accurately  at  the  state  of 
afiairs,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  what  was 
concealed  generally  from  the  public,  it  was  evident  that  M.  de 
Vill^le  and  his  friends  were  not  on  satisfactory  terms  with  the  rest 
of  the  government.  At  the  end  of  July,  1821,  his  departure  to 
the  country,  and  the  subsequent  resignation  of  himself,  M.  de 
Corbieres,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  left  no  doubt  on  the 
subject 

The  annual  elections  of  one-fifth,  in  October,  increased  the 
number  of  the  extreme  right ;  and,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
bers, in  November,  a  temporary  coalition  between  them  and  the 
left,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  ministry,  left  the  latter  in 
a  minority,  on  the  Address,  of  88  against  l66.  After  two  or 
three  violent  debates,  the  fate  of  the  ministry  was  sealed  ;  and  the 
left  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  finding  that  their  union  with  the 
extreme  right  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
that  party,  instead  of  in  those  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  and  his 
more  moderate  friends.  The  announcement  of  M.  de  Villile  as 
premier,  and  of  MM.  de  Corbieres,  de  Peyronnet,  le  Mar^chal 
de  Bellune,  de  Montmorency*,  and  de  Clermont  Tonnere,  as  his 
colleagues,  proved  to  the  royalists  the  ascendancy  of  their  cause; 
at  the  same  time,  there  were  among  these  no  names  which  could 
reasonably  be  offensive  to  the  right  centre. 

During  the  long  and  often  stormy  session  which  closed  on  the 
Ist  May,  1822,  events  of  considerable  importance  occurred  in 
France.  Various  conspiracies  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  December,  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize 
Saumur;  in  January,  1822,  a  similar  attack,  equally  unsuccess- 
ful, took  place  at  Belfort ;  others  at  Toulon,  Kochefort,  Brest, 
and  Nantes ;  but  in  February,  the  most  important  occurred  again 
at  Saumur,  where  General  Berton,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  body^ 

•  M.  de  Montmoiency  had  in  early  life  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  Fien^ 
Kvolution. 

for 
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for  a  few  hours  actually  defied  the  authorities.  His  force  was, 
however,  soon  dispersed,  and,  his  retreat  being  at  length  dis- 
covered, he  was  taken  and  executed.  In  all  these  insurrectionary 
movements,  the  apparent  authors  and  prominent  agents  were, 
almost  without  exception,  officers  of  inferior  rank — mostly  on 
half-pay — and  students  of  law  and  medicine :  and  though  the 
'  existence  of  an  organized  society,  bound,  like  the  Carbonari,  by 
secret  oaths,  was  satisfactorily  proved,  it  did  not  appear  that  it 
embraced  any  very  large  number  of  persons,  or  almost  any  indi- 
viduals of  importance.  These  latter  facts  came  out  on  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators  of  La  Rochelle — the  last  event  of  this  nature 
^vhich  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  and  abortive  at- 
tempt, in  July,  near  Colmar. 

The  accused,  in  all  these  cases,  were  tried  by  the  regular  tribu-* 
nals :  convictions  followed  in  almost  every  instance,  but  compara* 
tively  few  executions  took  place.  In  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, however,  some  of  the  prisoners  named  B.  Constant, 
Lafitte,  Foy,  and  Lafayette  as  having  been  accessary  to  the 
designs  of  Berton ;  and  as  this  charge  was  insisted  on  by  one 
king's  evidence,  who  had  given  most  important  information,  the 
procureur-^6n6ral,  M.  Mangin  (pr^fet  de  police  at  Paris  under 
M.  de  Polignac),  embodied  it,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
in  the  ode  (Taccusaiion,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  parties 
implicated.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  great  body  of 
the  liberals  who  adopted  the  sentiments,  would  have  supported  the 
criminal  enterprises,  or  even  were  cognizant  of  the  plans,  of  these 
wretched  traitors ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  many  of 
the  conspiracies  broke  out  immediately  after  the  apparently  un-% 
necessary  visits  of  certain  liberal  deputies  to  those  very  parts  of 
France,  (to  which,  moreover,  these  gentlemen  were  perfect 
strangers ;)  and  that  the  mysterious  predictions,  which  they  fulmi- 
nated from  the  tribune,  were  often  realised  by  some  new  explo- 
sion. Most  undeniably,  the  avowed  chiefs  of  the  conspirators 
were  frequently  the  personal  or  political  friends  of  the  leaders  of 
that  party,  and  uniformly  asserted  or  intimated  that,  from  the  cot^ 
gauche,  they  were  certain  of  support ! 

The  debates  during  the  ensuing  session  were  little  interesting 
or  important.  The  strength  of  the  royalists  was  manifested  on  an 
occasion  when  the  liberals  were  desirous  of  bringing  before  the 
chamber  M.  Mangin,  as  having  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, by  introducing  the  names  of  deputies  in  the  acte  d*a4xus€Uion, 
at  Poitiers.  He  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  he  had  only 
discharged  his  duty ;  and  on  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  for 
him,  226 — against  him,  127.  In  November,  the  elections  took 
place.     Eighty-four  members  vacated  their  seats,  among  whom 

VOL.  XLllI.   NO.  LXXXVI.  2  p  the 
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the  liberals  reckoned  four  belonging  to  the  great  colleges,  and 
thirty-nine  of  the  small ;  the  royalists,  twenty- nine  of  the  first, 
and  twelve  of  the  latter.  The  result  of  the  re-elections  was, 
seven  liberals,  forty-seven  right  centre,  and  thirty  extretne  right; 
being  the  most  complete  defeat  the  liberals  had  till  then  ever 
received. 

The  close  of  the  year  teemed  with  military  movements,  and  th^ 
cordon  sanitaire  having  been  turned  into  an  army  of  observation, 
the  intentions  of  the  French  government  became  very  apparenL 
Supported  as  they  were,  on  the  question  of  war  with  Spain,  by 
immense  majorities  in  both  houses,  which  met  on  the  28th  J  anuary, 
an  army,  under  the  Due  d'Angoul6me,  invaded  that  country.  Our 
readers  are  well  aware  of  the  result.  The  contest  serted  only  to 
display  the  extraordinary  folly,  imbecility,  and  cowardice  of  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  liberals,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in 
Catalonia.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  France,  two  points 
for  discussion  arise — the  policy  and  the  justice  of  her  proceedings. 
As  to  the  first,  we  never  entertained  a  doubt — the  movement 
served  to  discourage  her  own  liberals,  and  to  improve  the  senti- 
ments of  the  army  towards  the  Bourbons.  Those  who  visited 
France  at  that  time,  or  soon  after,  can  well  remember  how  much 
the  army  seemed  gratified  with  the  war^  and  of  what  vast  import- 
ance it  was  universally  felt  to  be,  that  a  Bourbon  prince  should 
once  more  have  led  Frenchmen  to  victory,  easy  as  that  victory 
was.  The  justice  of  the  measure  depends  entirely  upon  bow  far 
the  conduct  of  Spain  endangered  the  tranquillity  of  France,  and 
how  far  the  former  had  encouraged  sedition  in  die  latter,  or  in- 
terfered with  her  internal  arrangements.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
diflicult  strictly  to  prove  either  of  these  two  points,  but  our  de- 
cided conviction  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  like  that  of  the  Cortes^  was  pregnant  with  danger 
to  France,  and  that  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  party  showed  an 
anxious  desire  to  revive  in  France  republican  feelings,  and  to 
overthrow  the  reigning  dynasty.  Nor  can  we  have  a  stronger  proof 
than  the  encouragement  given  to  those  traitors  who  had  escaped 
from  justice  in  the  preceding  year,  and  who  were  allowed  to 
Organize  a  corps,  in  Spanish  pay,  under  the  tricolor  flag,  which 
they  ostentatiously  paraded  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa,  in  view 
of  the  French  army. 

The  intemperance  usually  displayed  in  the  Chambers  was  more 
than  equalled  in  the  following  session.  Manuel,  violent  as  he 
commonly  was,  had  hitherto  kept  sufficiently  within  bounds  to 
avoid  any  decided  punishment.  But  on  one  occasion,  he  applied 
terms  to  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  were  undeniably  trea- 
Bonable,  and  bis  expulsion  was  the  consequence.     Soon  after^ 

Mide 
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M.  de  Villilfe,  availing  himself  of  Ihe  popularity  acquired  by  the 
Spanish  war,  appealed  to  the  people  at  a  generdl  election.  Tliei 
dissolution  took  place  in  the  end  of  December,  just  previous  to 
which,  he  took  another  important  step,  of  much  more  dubious 
policy, — the  creation  of  twenty-seven  ^eei-s  at  one  time.  It  is 
true,  the  exanlj}le  had  been  set  by  M.  Decazes,  whose  nomina- 
tions had  been  productive  bf  gfeat  etnbarrassment  to  his  successors; 
but  it  is  more  than  doubtful,  whether  M.  de  Vill^le  did  hot  ulti- 
mately lose  miich  more  thati  he  gained  by  following  that  precedent. 
The  twenty-seven  peers  he  named  were,  indeed^  mostly  Unobjec- 
tionable, but  the  Upper  Chamber  was  sure  to  become  at  lerigtli 
unmanageable,  under  the  repetitions  of  similar  couduct. 

The  early  months  of  1824  were  occupied  with  the  general 
felection,  and  the  popularity  of  the  government  and  power  of  the 
royalists  were  aided  by  means,  which,  in  England,  no  one  \vould 
dare  to  call  constitutional :  for  not  only  was  the  influence  of  minis- 
ters very  openly  exerted,  but  it  was  asserted,  and  iii  sohie  cases 
with  truth  we  belifeve,  that  persons  entitled  to  vote  were  kept  off" 
the  lists  by  the  prefects,  if  theil-  intentions  were  known  to  be 
unfavoumble  to  the  Cabinet — and  vice  versd.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was,  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  liberals.  Their  numbers 
were  so  much  reduced,  that  they  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  La 
jhctixm  des  Seize,  in  allusion  to  the  sixteen  thiefs  of  the  dema- 
gogues who  governed  the  different  districts  of  Paris  in  the  time  of 
the  Fronde.  Indeed,  they  deserved  that  appellation,  for  they 
tould  hardly  muster  more  in  numbers,  and  they  professed  very 
similar  principles.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  such  a 
Chamber,  M.  de  Villfele  could  meet  with  little  real  opposition, 
and  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  his  adminis- 
tration, that,  instead  of  forthwith  availing  dimself  of  his  power  to 
carry  those  laws  which  he  knew  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  France,  he  preferred  postponing  them  to  another  year.  One 
measure  of  importance,  however,  was  introduced  and  carried — 
the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Chamber  to  seven  years,  and  its 
renewal  irf  totality,  instead  of  by  fifths.  The  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt  was  soon  after  proposed.  In  the 
Deputies,  it  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  liberals,  and  many  of  the 
ultra-royalists,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  In 
the  Peers,  an  amendment  of  Comte  Roy  having  been  rejected  by 
114  to  112,  the  next  day  ministers  in  their  turn  were  defeated, 
and  the  law  thrown  out  by  120  to  105.  M.  de  ChateaubHand, 
who  had  in  this  instance  violently  opposed  his  colleagues,  was  im- 
mediately dismissed  from  ofilce ;  and  the  day  the  chamoers  were 
prorogued  a  new  organization  6f  the  ministry  was  declared,  it  still 
preserving  its  strong  royalist  character; 

2p2  Oa 
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Od  the   14th  September,  Louis  XVIII.  died,  after  a  life  of 

great  vicissitudes,  and  a  reign  nominally  of  considerable  length, 

but  in  fact  only  of  ten  years.     In  youth,  he  was  much  inclined  to 

support  the  first  promoters  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  at  the 

meeting  of  the  States  General,  the  bureau  presided  over  by  him, 

then  Monsieur,  was  the  only  one  in  which  those  principles  were 

allowed  to  prevail.     A  short  time  proved  to  him  how  incompatible 

were  royalty  and  revolutionary  doctrines ;  and  he,  as  well  as  his 

more  consistent  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  since  Charles  X., 

was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.     His  great  deficiency  was  want  of 

firmness  and  political  courage ;  he  was  easily  alarmed  by  what  was 

apparently  the  popular  cry,  and  anxious  to  adopt,  not  what  was 

ultimately  most  advisable  for  the  interests  of  France,  but  what 

might  most  tend  to  please  at  the  moment     Neither  could  he 

endure  a  firm  and  decided  ministry ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  in 

consonance  with  such  sentiments,  a  change  of  ministry  always 

occurred  as  soon  as  his  servants  boldly  pursued  the  course  they  had 

chalked  out  for  themselves.     In  consequence  of  acting  upon  this 

^jeu  de  bascule/  the  Chambre  introuvMe  was  dissolved,  and  the 

Due  de  Richelieu  replaced  by  the  Marquis  Dessoles.     He,  in  his 

turn,  was  dismissed,  to  make  room  for  M.  Decazes,  succeeded  by 

the  Due  de  Richelieu  again.     Then  MM.  de  ViUile  and  de  Cor^ 

bi^res  were  introduced  into  the  ministry,  removed,  and  replaced. 

If  we  examine  accurately  into  the  events  preceding  each  of  these 

changes,  we  shall  find,  in  almost  every  instance,  that  die  ejected 

ministry  were  beginning  to  manifest  their  desire  to  pursue  some 

decided  plan,  either  royalist  or  liberal.     The  king,  determined  to 

give  a  triumph  to  neither  party,  thought  he  could  please  all  by 

preventing  such  conduct.     The  consequence  of  such  a  course  was, 

that  confidence  was  shaken,  liberalism  encouraged,  and  the  seeds 

sown  of  the  events  which  have  since  occurred. 

The  accession  of  Charles  X.  was  calculated  to  strengthen  die 
royalist  party.  He  had  always  shown  himself,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  firm  and  decided  in  his  political 
principles  and  conduct,  and  his  friends,  therefore,  could  rely  on  his 
support.  The  opening,  also,  of  the  Chambers,  in  December  1824, 
seemed  to  authorise  the  expectations  that  a  royalist  ministry  and  a 
resolute  king  would  be  supported  by  decisive  majorities  ;  and  one 
of  the  first  propositions  submitted  to  the  chambers,  was  a  measure, 
in  some  slight  degree  indemnifying  the  emigrants  for  the  loss  of 
their  property.  Thirty  millions  of  rentes  in  the  3  per  cents,  were 
assigned  for  diis  purpose,  representing  at  75,  then  about  the  price 
of  that  stock,  a  capital  of  nearly  30,000,0002. — a  sum  much  below 
what  were  the  real  claims  of  that  class — yet  the  liberab  objected  to 
the  plan;  as  being  anti*revolutionary.  A  commission  was  appointed 

to 
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to  receive  and  decide  on  each  claim,  of  which  the  Due  de  Tarente 
(Macdouald)  was  president — a  distinction  which  that  honourable 
soldier  well  deserved,  for  he  had,  several  years  before,  urged  a 
similar  proposition.  The  law  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  passed  the  peers  this  year,  though  not  without 
difficulty  and  violent  discussions,  in  which  Pasquier  and  Chateau- 
briand distinguished  themselves. 

The  ensuing  year,  M.  de  Villile  brought  forward  a  plan,  which 
he  had  most  unwisely  postponed  till  then,  respecting  the  division 
of  property  by  will,  the  law  on  which  subject  he  was  desirous  to 
place  on  a  better  footing.  His  proposition  went  only  to  give  to 
the  eldest  son,  when  the  father  died  intestate,  that  portion,  of 
which,  by  the  existing  law,  the  parent  might  dispose;  and  to 
enable  a  legatee  to  entail  the  property  upon  the  child  of  his  child. 
The  latter  clause  was  adopted ;  the  first,  though  agreed  to  by  the 
deputies,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  ninety-four  in  the  peers.  This  failure  may,  in  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  the  dissension  between  VilUle  and  the  ultra- 
royalists,  which  we  will  discuss  when  we  come  to  the  moment  of 
his  fall.  The  recognition  of  Haiti,  upon  payment  of  an  indemnity, 
and  violent  discussions  respecting  the  Jesnits,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  Abb^  de  la 
Mennais,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Comte  de  Montlosier,  on  the 
other,  were  equally  absurd  and  intemperate.  The  courts  of  law 
were  invoked,  but  their  decisions  were  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
question  at  issue. 

The  session  of  18^7  opened  under  unpleasant  auspices.  Though 
secure  of  a  majority  in  the  deputies,  the  ministers  could  not  be 
confident  of  similar  success  in  the  peers.  The  result  of  the  debates 
proved  these  fears  to  be  well  founded ;  for  a  law,  sur  la  police  de 
la  presse,  which  would  have  imposed  very  effective  restrictions  not 
only  on  the  licentiousness,  but,  perhaps,  upon  the  fair  liberty,  of 
the  press,  after  having  been  carried  in  the  deputies  by  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  was  so  ill 
received  in  the  peers,  that  the  ministers  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
withdraw  it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  total  defeat.  The  measure  had 
been  very  unpopular  in  Paris,  and  its  fate  was  hailed  with  violent 
acclamations.  Compulsory  illuminations  followed,  and  riots, 
which  were  not  repressed  without  bloodshed.  The  National 
Guard,  who,  as  citizens,  had  taken  part  in  these  disturbances, 
availed  themselves  of  their  being  assembled  for  a  review,  to  testify 
their  feelings,  not  only  by  cries,  indiscreet  and  even  seditious,  but 
by  resisting  the  capture  of  a  soldier,  ordered  into  arrest  by  the 
Due  de  Reggio,  who  commanded.  Not  satisfied  with  this  ebul- 
lition, as  the  regiments  marched  back  from  the  Champ  de  Mars, 

several 
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^eyep^l  halted  unider  the  wipdows  of  the  ministers,  whom  they 
dss£f4^d  y^'nh  post  viqlent  langiiagie.  M.  de  yi1U)e  ^aw  the 
danger  of  permitting  troops  tQ  act  as  deliberative  bodje^  j  ^d  th« 
follQ>^ing  morning  an  ordonnance  appfsarecj,  by  ^vbiph  tfie  whole 
Katiprial  Guard  of  I^aris,  forty  thousand  strong,  lyere  (ji$banded  ; 
a  n^ea^pre  at  once  salutary  as  an  example  apd  useful  in  itself; 
for,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the  N^tiqnal  Guard  had 
veiUured  to  reason  on  or4er3  they  had  repeivfsd  as  sol(jier$,  and 
declined  to  execute  the  military  cppunands  of  their  superior 
officers . 

M.  de  Villfele  does  not  peem  to  have  perceived  tjiat,  bpwever 
advisable  this  step  may  have  been,  it  tended  much  to  inf:rease  his 
unpopularity.  In  spite  of  that,  hQwever,  he  took  the  ))old  and 
decisive  measure  of  dissolving  the  Chambers.  Variqus  reasons 
induced  him  to  come  to  this  determins^tion.  By  the  new  law 
of  eleptions,  the  existing  chamber,  elected  but  fqr  five  years, 
had  prolonged  its  own  existence  to  seven ;  and  many  deputi^ 
had  mtimated  their  determination  not  to  sit  for  a  longer  period 
than  that  for  >vhicli  their  constituents  h^d  imagined  they  had 
chqseif  them.  This  would  have  occasioned  qif onerous  vacancies; 
and  it  was  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  elections,  in  consequence  of  this  determination, 
might,  in  addition  to  the  other  causey  to  Ayfiicl)  we  have  alluded, 
render  the  ministers  still  more  unpopular  than  t|iey  actually 
were.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  to  augfpent  the  number  of 
peers,  in  order  that  the  royalists  might  recover  the  majority  whjch 
they  had  bst,  through  the  promotion  of  1810,  by  M.  Decazes. 
In  the  new  creation,  seventy-six  were  ultimately  included ;  many 
of  the  leading  deputies  were  necessarily  selected,  and  thus  other 
vacancies  would  have  been  occasioned.  M,  de  Villele  trusted, 
^Iso,  that,  by  taking  his  opponents  by  surprise,  while  his  own 
plans  were  all  formed,  he  could  prevent  the  possibility  of  de- 
feat. Accordingly,  on  the  6th  November,  the  Chambers  were 
dissolved,  and  the  censorship  expired  the  sanae  day.  The  col- 
leges d'arrondisseraent  were  to  meet  on  the  17th;  and  de  departe- 
ment  on  the  24th  ;  thus  allowing  but  eleven  days  tp  organize 
any  opposition.  He  was,  however,  utterly  inistaken  in  his  expec- 
tations. An  union  was  formed  between  the  liberals  and  a  large 
body  of  royalists,  both  ultra  and  moderate,  and  the  candidates, 
selected  by  the  combined  parties,  were  everywhere  supported 
with  their  whole  strength  :  all  the  arrangements  were  made  in 
Paris,  and  implicit  obedience  was  paid  ^o  the  mandates  of  the 
comite-directeur  which  sat  there.  The  result  was  the  general 
defeat  of  the  ministerial  candidates :  out  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  eligible  presidents  of  colleges,  who  are  always  consi- 
dered 
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dered  as  the  goyernqfient  canc^idates,  but  one  huqdred  and  nineteen 
were  ejected  ;  and  the  liberals,  ^ho  numbered  about  eightteep  or 
twenty  in  ^e  )ast  chamber,  had  almost  a  majority  in  the  presenf, 
exclusive  of  the  n^w  auxiliaries. 

This  fesult  was  to  be  expected,  ^vihen  the  extraordinary  poalition 
we  have  mentioned  occurrec].  That  the  liberals  should  be  hos- 
tile to  M.  de  Vill^le  was  natural ;  but  it  did  seem  singular  that 
ke  should  meet  with  such  bitter  opponents  an^png  those  who  had 
once  been  his  firmest  friends.  To  explain  this,  we  must  recur  (o 
one  or  two  events  in  his  administrationr  In  the  first  place,  be 
offended  many  of  the  ultra-royalists  by  not  choosing  to  carry  intq 
execution  the  violent  measures  they  urged ;  but  what,  above  all, 
lost  him  the  support  of  many,  as  well  of  the  moderate  as  of  the 
ultras,  was  bis  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  when  first  pro- 
posed, it  was  rejected  in  the  peers  principally  by  a  royalist  oppo- 
sition ;  find  the  main  cause  was,  the  great  advantage  which 
Rothschild,  who  was  to  have  had  the  loan^  was  supposed  to  be 
likely  to  flerive  from  the  transaction ; — it  was  stated  at  35,000,00Q 
francs.  The  following  year,  M.  de  Vijl^le  had  recourse  to  \\\& 
liberals  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  measure;  and  the  royalists 
were  so  nmch  offended,  both  at  his  success  and  at  his  conduct; 
in  thus  re)ying  upon  his  former  opponents,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  mark  their  indignation.  Add  to  this,  the  removal  of  M.  de 
Chate^ubrjand — the  creation  of  seventy-six  peers,  which  disgusted 
those  previously  invested  with  that  rank,  as  diminishing  the 
dignity  of  their  order,  and  a  crowd  of  aspirants  who  concejved 
themselves  to  have  quite  as  good  claims  to  it  as  their  more 
fortunate  competitors — the  supposed  support  given  to  the  Jesuit^, 
^-besides  many  other  qiinor  points — and  we  think  our  readers 
need  not  b^  surprised  that  a  strong  royalist  opposition  was  formed. 
Of  itself,  indeed,  it  was  not  suflScient  to  effect  much ;  but,  when 
united  with  the  liberals,  the  Xwo  parties  h^d  alniost  overwhelming 
power.  We,  in  ^ruth,  are  only  astonished  th^t,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  ministry  w^re  not  more  universally  defeate4  ii) 
the  elections. 

M«  de  Yill^le,  thinking  that  he  had  no  chance  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  resolved  npt  to  encounter  the  storm,  and  on  the  5th 
Jan.  18£8,  he  and  most  of  his  colleagues  resigned.  The  leaders 
— himself,  JVIM.  de  Corbi^res  and  de  Peyropnet— were  created 
peers,  and  their  places  in  the  cabinet  supplied  by  MM.  Roy,  de 
Portalis,  de  la  Ferronays,  de  Martignac,  and  de  Caux.  These 
were  almost  all  taken  from  the  centre,  or  extreme  right,  and  most 
of  them  had  been  supporters  of  M.  de  Vill^le.  Previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  session,  various  meetings  of  the  deputies  took 

place : 
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place  :  one,  the  most  numerous,  composed  entirely  of  liberals,  in 
the  Rue  Grange  Bateli^re,  consisted  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  another,  *  La  Soci^t^  Piet,'  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  individual  at  whose  house  it  met,  was  minis- 
terial, about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  number ;  M.  de  la  Bour- 
donnaye  was  leader  of  a  third ;  and  a  fourth  was  *  La  Soci6t6 
Agier,*  termed  by  the  Villelisls  '  La  defection,'  which  included 
those  who  followed  the  fate  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand — they  did 
not  exceed  thirty.  It  was  with  parties  so  various,  and  so  litde 
agreeing  with  each  other,  that  the  new  ministers  were  to  engage, 
and  the  first  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  choice  of  the  president* 
Five  candidates  were  to  be  named  by  the  Chamber,  of  whom  Ae 
king  was  to  select  one ;  but  no  candidate  could  be  chosen  with- 
out a  majority  of  one  more  than  a  half  of  the  members  voting. 
On  the  first  day,  no  one  had  the  requisite  majority ;  but  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnaye  failed  only  by  a  very  few  votes.  The  scrutiny 
was  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  and  the  intervening  night 
was  spent  in  negotiations  between  different  parties.  At  last 
a  coalition  was  formed  between  *  La  Soci6t6  Agier  *  and  *  La 
Soci6te  Rue  Grange  Bateli^re ;'  and  the  result  the  following 
day  was,  that  MM.  Delalot  and  Hyde  de  Neuville,  two  ultra- 
royalists,  and  Royer  Collard,  Gauiier,  and  C.  Perrier — three 
liberals — were  elected  candidates — M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  and 
the  government  candidate  being  in  a  considerable  minority.  Of 
these  the  king  chose  M.  Royer  Collard :  thus  plainly  showing  his 
feelings  as  to  the  conduct  of  '  La  defection.'  The  address  was 
then  discussed,  which  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Delalot.  There 
was  little  in  it  offensive  to  the  existing,  but  much  that  was  hostile 
to  the  preceding,  ministry— especially  the  words  *  syst^me  deplor- 
able,' as  applied  to  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Vill^le.  This  expression, 
of  course,  was  violently  opposed  by  his  friends — particularly  by 
M.  de  Montbel,  since  ministre  des  jfinances — and  on  a  division, 
those  words  were  retained,  by  a  majority  only  of  187  to  173  ;  thus 
proving  the  great  remaining  strength  of  M.  de  Villfele's  party  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.*  The  government  took  little  or  no  share  in 
the  debate,  as  they  did  not  choose  to  incur  the  enmity  of  either  of 
the  two  parties  by  whom  this  expression  was  supported  or  resisted. 
The  vacancies  occasioned  by  double  returns  were  now  to  be 
filled  up,  and  the  new  members  were,  almost  without  exception, 
liberals :  which  gave  that  party  so  great  an  advantage,  that  many 

*  Many  persons  are  convinced  that,  had  M.  de  ViUdle  not  shrunk  from  the  contest, 
he  might  have  maintained  his  ground.  Certainly  this  division  in  favour  of  an  ex- 
minister  would  appear  to  support  that  opinion,  and  his  talents,  presence,  and  ofikial 
power,  would  have  had  additional  weight  But  all  the  elections  on  vacancies,  occa* 
sioned  by  double  returns,  would  have  been  against  him — and  so  was  the  popular 
feeling. 

objectionable 
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objectionable  questions  were  carried.  Flushed  with  success^  they 
ventured  upon  an  impeachment  of  the  late  ministry.  M.  de  Pom- 
pi^resy  after  having  repeatedly  threatened  it,  at  last  brought  it  for- 
wardy  but  in  a  manner  which  sho.wed  utter  ignorance  of  what  we 
should  call  constitutional  proceedings;  for,  among  his  articles, 
there  was  one  imputing  to  M.  de  Vill^le  high  treason  ogaiTist  the 
people^  for  having  misrepresented  their  feelings  to  the  king,  a 
charge  in  its  very  nature  absurd.  M.  de  Montbel  seconded  the 
proposition  of  M.  Labbey  de  Pompi^res,  to  refer  the  question  to 
a  committee,  stating,  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Vill^le,  that  a  full 
investigation  was  all  he  desired.  A  committee  of  nine  was 
appointed,  who,  after  a  long  interval,  presented  a  report,  in  which 
they  stated  the  thirteen  alleged  charges.  Of  these,  the  principal 
were : — the  war  with  Spain ;  the  disbanding  of  the  National 
Guard ;  the  support  given  to  the  Jesuits  and  Trappists ;  the 
creation  of  the  seventy-six  peers ;  and;  the  management  of  the 
elections.  On  the  four  most  important  points  they  acquitted 
him ;  on  the  others,  by  a  majority  of  one,  they  said  there  was 
ground  for  inquiry,  but,  by  a  similar  majori^,  they  doubted 
whether  there  was  cause  for  blame.  M.  de  Montbel  urged 
upon  the  Chambers  the  justice  of  coming  to  some  immediate 
decision ;  but  the  liberals,  like  £nglish  whigs,  satis6ed  with  hav- 
ing made  France  ring  for  months  with  charges  which  they  knew 
to  be  untenable,  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  question  till 
after  the  discussion  of  the  budget^  when  they  expected  that  the 
Chamber,  as  actually  did  happen,  wonld  not  be  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  deliberate.  Thus  ended  the  threatened  impeachment; 
which  cast  disgrace  only  upon  those  who  shrank  from  the  investi- 
gation they  had  proposed. 

The  session  of  1829  opened  nearly  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  1828.  Again  M.  Royer  Collard  was  named  president,  and 
again  the  ministry  found  themselves  unable  to  command  a  majority 
composed  of  their  own  friends.  Their  weakness  too  was  in- 
creased, by  its  being  well  known  that  the  king  did  not  cordially 
support  them.  At  last  they  were  fairly  outvoted,  by  a  union  of 
the  liberak  ^ith  other  parties;  notwithstanding  the  various  con- 
cessions they  had  mad^  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the  first  of  those 
bodies.  They  had  vainly  dismissed  obnoxious  prefects — altered 
the  law  respecting  the  election  lists* — and  proposed  several  other 
plans,  all  tending  to  gratify  that  party.  These,  however,  con- 
scious of  their  strength,  or  rather  of  the  weakness  of  their  oppo- 
nents, continued  to  urge  them  to  still  more  dangerous  concessions, 

*  This  was  in  1828.  M.  de  Villdle,  in  the  peers,  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  much  less  liberal,  which  was  lost  only  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty- two  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

— threatening 
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r-rtbr^fttem^lg  lpi|der  ^nd  loufj^r^  ^t  ev$ry  symptom  of  hpsitfitiOQ, 
Jo  firive  ^hera  frpm  ofiic^.  At  lengd)  t^e  |^iqg,  tbipkipg  that 
b^  shoi^ld  8QQn  have  to  fight  t))e  battle  wjth  the  liber^Js  op  less 
advantageous  termsj  detefipined  to  try  wh^t  loigfit  be  done  with 
a  really  royalist  govenm^eiit.  Dismbsiog  his  former  ministent  oq 
the  8th  Augvisty  he  placed  the  Prince  de  Po)igiiac  at  the  bead 
of  a  new  administration,  with  the  portefeuille  of  foreign  affairs. 
His  colleagues  were  MM.  de  Bourmpnt|  d^l^ausse;^,  de  Montbel, 
de  Courvoisier,  de  Chabrol,  and  de  la  ^o^rflonnay^,  and  soon 
Qfter,  on  the  resignation  of  fhe  l^t,  i\\e  Y4<^^Qcy  was  supplied  |>; 
!M.  Guernon  de  R^nviU^. 

The  namp  of  Poligqap  l^as  |ong  been  fanoiliar  to  ever; 
r£ader  of  French  fiistory.  Snarly  in  fhe  French  revolution,  the 
attachment  of  the  qpfoftunate  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Ducbesse 
Jules  de  Polignac^  dfew  down  ^pcin  her  fapiily  the  hatred  of  the 
mob.  Always  faithful  to  tfie  cause  of  royalty,  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  and  (lis  brother,  Armand,  now  i)uc  de  Polignac,  en- 
gaged in  various  plans  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  king.  Ip- 
vqlved  in  Georges'  pqpspiracy,  they  were  at  lasf  detected  ;  and 
Buonaparte  having  been,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  spare 
their  lives,  imprispned  them,  first  at  Vincennes,  aqd  afterwards 
in  a  madhouse,  whencp  th^y  escaped,  in  1814|  and,  ^fter  a  seri^ 
of  roniantic  adveqtures,  wbiph  we  ourselves  have  beard  them 
relate,  joined  the  allies.  M *  de  Ppljgnfic  is  known  to  csirry  his 
religious  feelipes  to  the  (^orders  pf  l^igotryi  aqd  his  determination 
to  follow  the  Tine  of  politic^  he  )iad  adopted  was  bot^on^pd  op 
thf3  deep  conviction,  that  a  deviation  from  it  would  bp  fat^l  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  France.  His  intensions  were  good-r 
his  firmness  and  sincerity  undoubted.  M.  de  Bourmont,  fiinisire 
de  la  gnerr^j  h^d  M^o  passed  a  sfpgular  and  eventful  life.  He 
apd  M.  Hydp  de  Neuvi)le  werp  amopg  ^e  last  of  the  Vendean 
chiefs  who  submit^fl.  ^jBuon^parte^  aware  of  his  talents,  was 
anxious  to  obtain  his  services,  aufl,  oq  bis  reinsal,  kept  him 
for  some  time  in  confinement  at  Lis{)pp.  He  wa^  released, 
qpon  accepting  ap  important  command,  ^nd,  wherever  he  was 
employed,  greatly  distinguished  himself.  When  JJey  was  de- 
spatched to  arrest  fhe  progre^^  of  the  usurper,  on  his  fpturo 
from  Elba,  Bourmont  was  his  chefd*etc^  majors  and  vainly  eq* 
deavoured  to  maintain  the  fidelity  of  his  genera)  and  the  army ; 
yet  almost  immediately  afterwards  he  accepted  the  pommand  of  a 
division  under  Napoleon,  from  w)iopi  agsMn  he  fled  op  the  IJth  of 
4uqe,  the  eve  of  Waterlqq,  a|id  joined  the  British  bivouac.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fatal  evidence  which  he  gave  against  Ney,  with 
respect  to  the  transactions  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  has  repdered 
every  liberal  his  sworn  enemy.     We  must  confess  we  know  not 
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bow  to  JMsUfy  hU  q^itti^g  the  camp  op  Moyi^  St.  Jean,  unless 
it  be  true,  ^s  we  know  he  ba$  a^^efte^  to  sonoe  of  bis  friends, 
that  it  wa9  pu)y  on  actual  compulsion  be  b^cl  agaip  accepted 
fnilitary  eipploymept  upder  JSapojeon.  M.  d'Ifaussez,  mimstr^ 
de  la  mfirine,  is  a  Br^tqn  of  good  family.  Always  a  firna 
royalist,  be  ^Iso  was  implicated  in  tbe  conspiracy  of  Georges. 
The  course  of  years  had,  perhaps,  softened  bis  eBtb^sia8m,  and 
latterly  be  bad  b^^n  closely  cpppected  with  M.  Decazes,  at 
whose  chateau  he  was  staying  whep  bi^  ^ppoiptm^pt  was  tenr 
dered  to  bim.  He  bad  b^eq  ^ctipg  for  m^py  years  as  prefect 
in  various  departments,  often  in  piost  diiScult  situations,  and 
always  with  distinguished  ability  apd  ^rmness.  M.  de  Moptbel, 
s^t  first  mitmtre  de  rinttrtiction  publiquct  then  minUtr^  de  fintd' 
rieuTf  and  ultipiately  fininitir^  des  finance^,  was  tbe  intimate  friend 
of  M.  de  Vili^le,  whom  be  mpst  ab)y  defepd^d  in  1828.  He 
was  mayor  of  Xoplouse  in  very  trying  times,  and  his  conduct  in 
that  oflSce,  apd  the  powers  be  displayed  in  the  Chamber^  brougbt 
him  first  into  notice.  M,  de  Coprvoisier,  (he  late  garde  des  sceawp. 
vfus  jfnrocurgur  geniral  at  Lyons,  where  his  fathef,  a  man  of  good 
family,  had  been  an  advocate  pf  celebrity.  They  both  emigrated, 
fought  in  the  arpiy  of  Cond^,  ^pd  only  returned  under  favour  of 
the  general  amnesty  at  the  opening  of  this  century.  Unifornily 
moderate  in  his  political  views,  be  habitually  sat  in  the  centre 

fauchej  over  which  be  bad  considerable  ipfluence.  M*  de  Cha- 
rol,  late  n^inistre  de^  finanfe^f  belongs  (o  a  family  which  has 
gradually  risen  from  comparative  obspurity,  during  and  since  the 
revolution.  He  h^s  b^^^  ^IP^QS^  copstantly  in  pffipe,  whoever 
might  be  premier,  and  enjoys  tbe  reputation  of  beipg  ^  tborough 
man  of  business.  Hi^  brother  was  prefect  of  the  Seine  (Paris). 
^.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  for  a  ^bort  time  minufre  d^  riinferieurf 
is  a  Breton.  The  part  he  has  taken  in  all  tbe  discussions  in  tbe 
Chambers  very  sufficiently  shows  his  political  sentiments.  Vio- 
lent in  his  language,  be  is  as  determined  in  bis  views ;  apd  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  soon  found  it  impo^^ible  to  continue  in  office 
an  individual  who  would  never  yield  bis  opinion  to  that  of  the  re^t 
of  his  colleagues.  M.  Qpernon  de  flanville,  minUtre  de  IHur 
struction  publtque^  wbo  came  ip  upon  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  de  la  ppprdoppaye,  was  an  advocate,  not  much 
known,  but  selected,  ^e  believe,  op  account  of  his  decided  prin- 
ciples, and  his  power  of  extepipprapeops  speaking,  a  talept  little 
known  among  the  French.  His  speecb,  on  the  opening  of  the 
session,  fully  realized  the  ideas  his  colleagues  had  entertained  of 
his  ability. 

Such  was  the  ministry  of  tbe  8th  August,  on  its  first  forma- 
tion ;  and  never  was  any  administration  more  violently  or  more 
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universally  assailed  by  the  press,  or  more  furiously  denounced  as 
utterly  incapable,  and  unworthy  of  support.  There  was  no  ille- 
gal or  unconstitutional  act  which  they  were  not  charged  wkh 
intending  to  perform — no  threat  against  them  spared — no  calamity 
which  their  appointment  was  to  entail  upon  France  unpredicted. 
It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  true,  that  among  them  were  not  comprifled 
many  tried  statesmen,  or  men  who  had  attained  high  reputation ; 
but  neither  were  the  members  of  the  cabinet  destitute  of  acknow- 
ledged talent,  or  undistinguished  in  the  career  which  they  had 
pursued.  Its  composition  was  certainly  royalist,  but  shades  of 
opinion  were  not  excluded,  since  M.  de  Chabrol,  who  belonged 
to  the  ministh-e  Martignac ;  M.  d'Haussez,  the  friend  of  Decazes; 
and  M.  de  Courvoisier,  a  leader  of  the  centre  muche,  formed 
part  of  it.  What,  then,  could  be  more  unjust  man  to  laundi 
forth  such  vehement  denunciations,  before  a  single  step  had  been 
taken,  in  the  slightest  degree  tending  to  justify  the  assertions  of 
the  liberals  ?  And  shall  we  pronounce  it  impossible  that  these  pre- 
dictions have  mainly  occasioned  their  own  fulfilment? 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  its  first  step  was,  as  we 
had  expected,  to  select  a  liberal  president.  For  a  hostile  ad- 
dress we  were  equally  prepared,  but  we  admit  we  had  rather 
anticipated  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  carry  the 
budget,  in  preference  to  the  sudden  prorogation  which  ensued; 
nor  can  we  yet  help  believing  that  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  supplies  they  required,  had  they  proceeded.  A 
few,  probably,  of  the  small  majority  of  forty,  might  have  been 
persuaded  to  change  sides ;  and  many,  we  are  sure,  would  have 
declined  pushing  matters  to  extremity.  From  personal  com- 
munication with  some,  we  are  able  to  state,  that  they  intended 
only  to  testify  their  disapprobation  of  the  formation  of  the  ministry, 
by  the  vote  they  gave,  but  would  not  have  carried  their  opposition 
further;  in  other  words,  there  were  certain  firm  loyalists,  who 
thought  the  change  of  the  8th  August,  1829,  too  sudden  and  too 
complete,  preferring  a  more  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  Polignac 
with  the  Martignac  ministries.  These  (as  well  as  some-  of  the 
centre  gauche,  though  on  different  grounds)  voted*  for  the  address, 
but  would  have  supported  the  budget.  As  to  the  conduct  of 
M.  Agier  and  his  party,  commonly  called  la  defection,  it  appeared, 
and  appears,  to  us  inexplicable,  unless  they  be  ready  to  admit 
that  they  were  guided  by  personal,  and  not  public  motives,  and 
were  determined  to  oppose  till  M.  de  Chateaubriand  should  be 
made  premier,  and  they  themselves  had  all  obtained  office.  Of 
one  fact  only  are  we  certain, — that  liberalism  and  royalism  are 
not  more  at  variance,  than  their  language  and  conduct  in  1830 
and  in  1824. 

The 
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The  prorogation  was  of  course  followed  by  a  dissolution.  In 
the  interval y  the  ministry  endeavoured  to  ensure  success,  by 
removing  all  prefects  and  other  officers  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and 
by  impressing,  in  no  ambiguous  terms,  upon  all  persons  employed 
under  the  government,  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  ministerial 
candidates :  in  a  word,  though  adhering  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  they  did  not  scruple  to  repeat,  as'  far  as  they  could,  tbe 
manoeuvres  which  carried  a  majority  in  1824. 

At  the  moment  of  the  elections,  a  fresh  change  in  the  admi- 
nistration took  place,  which  certainly  rendered  them  more  un- 
popular. MM.  de  Courvoisier  and  de  Chabrol  resigned,  and 
were  succeeded  by  MM.  de  Chantelauze  and  de  Peyronnet. 
The  first,  the  new  garde  des  sceaux,  was,  indeed,  little  known. 
He  was  president  of  a  cour  royaler  and  only  distinguished  for  his 
very  decided  royalist  views.  But  as  to  the  other,  the  ministre  de 
Vintirieury  though  there  were  few  men  in  France  of  superior 
talent,  and,  perhaps,  none  more  disliked  by  the  liberals,  yet  he 

K assessed  comparatively  little  authority  with  the  royalist  party, 
e  is  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  bred  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  was 
much  distinguished.  He  had  filled  important  offices,  and  had 
always  shown  great  ability  and  great  firmness. 

We  need  not  call  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  what  was 
the  result  of  that  election.  I'he  majority  of  40  was  swelled  to  at 
least  one  hundred,  and  the  only  consolation  was,  that  in  general 
the  liberal  deputies  did  not  seem  to  have  been  chosen  from  among 
the  most  violent  of  their  party.  The  government,  of  course,  per- 
ceived that  their  success  in  the  Chamber  was  hopeless,  and  they 
accordingly  took  that  most  decided  step  which  has  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  Charles  X.,  his  son,  and  his  grandson.  By  the  14th 
article  of  the  charter,  the  king  **fait  les  r^glements  et  ordonnances 
n^cessaires  pour  Tex^cution  des  lois  et  la  8uret6  de  retail**  The 
ministry  conceived  that,  by  this  article,  the  king  was  authorized 
to  dispense  with  existing  laws.  They,  therefore,  abolished  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  so  regulated 
the  right  of  voting  as  to  render  the  election  of  a  thoroughly 
royalist  Chamber  certain.  We  need  not  say  that  after  such  a  mea- 
sure decided  [steps  were  necessary  to  be  taken— and  that  to  take 
such  steps  with  success  in  such  a  country  demanded  consummate 
prudence  and  firmness,  and  most  elaborate  preparation.  We 
shall  not,  at  this  moment,  enter  into  any  details  of  what  really  was 
done.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  withhold  the  expression  of  our 
deepest  sorrow  at  these  occurrences.  What  effect  they  may 
ultimately  produce  on  Europe  we  will  not  venture  to  predict, 
but  every  day  strengthens  our  fears^  that  tbe  seeds  of  a  fresh  war 
of  principle  are  sown. 

A  new 
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A  new  king,  and  si  nfeW  government  (iheludihg  dome,  and  openly 
employing  manj,  of  the  leading  Parisian  journalists !)  have  been 
the  first  results  of  this  revolution.  In  the  authors  df  these  changes 
we  hfevfe  little  confidence,  either  from  their  past  history  or 
their  almost  avowed  intentions.  They  have  been^  in  turn,  Jaco- 
bins, BuonapartistSy  anc^  Liberals,— now  itdvocating  the  wild  doc- 
trines of  1790, — now  eulogizing  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, — 
and  now  pretending  a  wish  to  support  the  charted  and  the 
Bburbons,  while^  in  fadt,  they  were  deliberately  and  systethatically 
plotting  thteir  bverthrow.  In  one  thing  only  have  they  been 
consistent — iri  their  uniform  hatred  to  Bngland.  As  to  their  qua- 
lifications for  government,  few  persons  will,  we  think,  differ  from 
us  when  we  admit  that  Vi'e  do  not  fratte  theth  high.  With  two  excep- 
tions, the  new  ministers  are  men  destitute  of  experience ;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  distinguished  only  as  the  authors  or  pro- 
moters of  rash  and  fantiful  theories.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
representatives  of  a  party  utterly  ignorant  bf  what  we  should  call 
constitutional  feelings  or  constitutional  doctrines;  nor  can  we 
assign  A  stronger  |)roof  tb  corroborate  this  assertion,  than  their 
attempt  to  establish  by  argument,  that  the  late  charter  was  accepted 
by  Louis  XVIIL 

We  never  could  understand  how  that  proposition  could  be 
maintained.  Louis  XVIIL  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, certainly  not  against  the  wish  bf  his  people,  but  as  cer- 
tainly not  with  their  concurrencfe  either  asked  or  tendered.  Three 
hundred  thousand  foreign  bayonets,  and  the  determination  of  the 
allied  monarchs  not  to  treat  with  Nat)oleon  or  his  family,  left  no 
option  to  the  country,  even  had  it  been  consulted  ;  but  the  cannon 
on  Montmartre  restraining  the  seditious,  add  the  exertions  of  the 
royalist  leaders  arousing  the  loyal,  LoUid  was  replaced  in  the  Tui- 
leries  without  opposition,  it  is  true  that,  on  the  14th  April, 
1814,  the  senate  tendered  to  Monsieur  what  they  termed  a  con- 
stitution, and  decreed  that  he  should  be  called '  Lieutenant-G6n^ral 
du  royaume,  en  attendant  que  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  de  France 
ra|jpel6  au  trSne  des  Franc^aiSy  ait  accepts  la  charte  constitu- 
tionnelle.'  But  it  is  as  true  that  Monsieur  took  possession  of  the 
authority,  declining  to  accept  the  charter,  and  merely  stating  what 
concessions  the  king  would  probably  admit  Nor  was  it  till  the 
2d  May  that  Louis  XVIIL  *  king  of  Fnince  and  Navarre,' 
by  a  proclamation  from  St.  Ouen,  dated  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  declining  to  accept  the  charter,  and  repudiating 
many  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  senate  as  hasty,  ill- 
advised,  and  impracticable,  declared  that  he  would  appoint  a 
commission  to  draw  up  a  charter  such  as  he  was  willing  to 
grant,  and  would  then  submit  it  to  the  Cbambersj  desigimting 

at 
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at  the  same  time  its  general  outlines.  On  the  4th  June  the 
session  opened,  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the  speisches  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  chancellor,  M.  Dambrtty,  to  JJrove  that  we  are 
correct  in  stating  that  Louis  XVIII.  gavis,  arid  did  tiot  accept, 
the  fatal  charter. 

Its  general  principles  were  based  iijjori  those  of  the  English 
constitution,  from  which,  howeVer^  it  differed  id  several  imj^ortatlt 
points,  including,  as  it  appears  to  us,  iiot  a  fbw  eriol-mous  erhors : 
for  example;    1st.  To  the  king  alone  belonged  the  right  of  pro- 
posing a  law,  and  tio  amehdment  coUld  be  discussed  i^lthoilt  his 
approbation.     2dly.  The  right  of  voting  det)ended  solely  Upoh  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  not  on  the  possession  of  property.     3dly. 
The  ministers  had  a  right  to  be  present  and  to  sp^ak  in  either 
chamber.  And,  4thly — by  the  14th  art. — Me  roi  fait  les  r^glements 
et  les  ordonnances  necessaires  pour  Tetdcution  des  lois,  et  lia  surete 
de  r^tat/     By  virtue  of  this  privilege  the  king  more  than  once 
dispensed  with  existing  laws ;  and,  on  one  bccasion,  allowed  depu* 
ties  to  be  elected  of  thirty  years  of  age,  though  the  charted,  in  the 
38th  art.,   expressly  stipulated   that  they  should  be  forty.     By 
the   charter,  also,    all  laws   previously  passed  by   any  legisla^ 
tive  assembly,   from   the   begiiining  of  the  revoliitidn^  and  all 
decrees   and  ordonnances   whatever^  wel-e  to  continue  in  force 
until   repealed;  by  which  tneans  all  the  revolutiohary  and  re- 
publican doctrines,  which  had  been  brought  forward   and   en- 
forced duritig  those  times  of  turmoil,  were  maintained.      Thci 
most  Objectionable  articles,  however^  were  those   ^hich  struck 
at  the  just  influence^  not  of  the  nobility  only,  but  of  the  aristo- 
cracy.    Under  one,  the  Jjower  bf  a  father  to  dispose  of  his  prd- 
perty  vvas  limited,  not,  as  with  usj  by  entdil8>  but  by  being  com- 
pelled to  divide  his  property  equally  among  all  his  childteri,  with 
this  exception,  that  he  may  give  to  any  one  child  a  portion  double 
what  each  of  the  othet^  has.     Thus  an  estate  of  60001.  a-yeai- — 
which  is  reckoned  very  large  in  France,  would^  if  there  ttre  four 
children,  be  i-educed  to  9O001  in  the  setorid  generation ;  arid,  if 
similar  circumstances  occurred  in  the  next^  to  8002.  per  annuin  in 
the  third.     Marriage,  of  course^  as  females  patticipate  equally 
with  males,  may  sometimes  i-estore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  great 
family,  but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  evils  which  this  law 
inflicts.     Peers,  indeed,  on  creation,  ought,-  by  h^,  to  entail  a 
fortune  on  the  title  ;  but  this  provision  was  often  disperised  with ; 
and  even   were  it  uniformly  enfbl-cedj  the  amount  after  all  is 
but   trifling — only  25,000  ffttties   a-yeai"  {\000L)   for  a   duke, 
and  but  1 0,000  (400/.)  a-year  for  a  baron.     The  evils  conse- 
quent upon  this  system  of  disposing  of  property  are  tnany  and 
^^dentft    Among  the  middling  and  lower  classes  the  necessary 

result 
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result  is,  that  landed  property  must  constantly  be  sold  in  order 
to  effect  the  division ;  and  that,  whether  sold  or  not,  it  is  split 
into  small  portions,  enough,  as  yet,  to  give  sustenance  to  the 
individuals  who  cultivate  them,  but  utterly  incapable  of  alio  wing 
to  the  proprietors  either  sufficient  means  of  tilling  to  advantage,  or 
any  prospect  of  accumulating  capital.  Hence,  in  great  measure 
at  least,  the  very  indifferent  state  of  agriculture  in  many  parts  of 
France ;  the  deficiency  of  live  and  dead  stock  ;  the  slovenly  con- 
dition of  their  farms,  and  the  total  want  of  due  inclosures  and  ade- 
quate buildings.  Among  the  higher  classes,  the  effects  have  been 
still  more  injurious.  There  appeared,  and  necessarily  must  have 
done  so,  an  idle  and  pauper  anstocracy,  nearly  dependent  on  the 
favours  of  the  crown  for  support ;  the  younger  branches  possess- 
ing just  enough  to  linger  on  in  utter  inactivity  ^-looking  to  no 
profession  but  the  army  (from  which  even  the  existing  laws,  in  a 
considerable  measure,  exclude  them) ;  the  heads  of  families, 
though  comparatively  in  better  circumstances,  unable  to  lend,  as 
in  England,  a  helping  hand  to  the  juniors ;  condemned  to  see 
their  property  melting  away  before  their  eyes — in  a  word,  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  king,  to  become,  if  successful,  senile 
courtiers,  or,  faihng  in  their  expectations,  disappointed  patriots. 

The  system  under  which  the  country  has  been  governed  is  also, 
in  our  view,  not  a  little  objectionable.  The  multitude  of  oflices 
existing  in  every  department  of  administration,  and  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  salaries  attached  to  them,  are  equally  in- 
jurious. To  select,  as  an  instance,  that  important  branch, 
the  law :  there  are  at  Paris  a  Cour  de  Cassation^  consisting  oif 
about  fifty  judges ;  a  Cour  des  Comptes,  somewhat  resembling 
our  Exchequer,  of  about  one  hundred,  in  three  classes ;  a  Cour 
Roy  ale  (King's  Bench),  of  fifty-six;  twenty-six  other  cours 
royaies  in  different  departments,  each  on  an  average  having  thirty 
judges ;  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  triJtmrumx  de  premiere  in- 
stance^  averaging  at  least  ten  each ;  about  two  hundred  tribunaux 
de  commerce,  averaging  six  each  ; — thus  making  upwards  of  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  judges  in  France,  besides  the  juges  depaix, 
whose  numbers  are  enormous.  The  salaries  are  various,  but  very 
many  much  under  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Every  action 
brought  before  the  tribunaux  de  premise  instance  may  be  appealed 
against  before  the  Cour  Royale  of  that  district ;  and  a  second  appeal 
lies,  in  many  cases,  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  The  consequence  of 
such  a  number  of  judges  is,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  impos- 
sibility of  expecting  unity  of  sentiment  or  of  conduct.  It  con- 
stantly happens,  and  recently,  too,  in  cases  of  vast  importance,  that 
two  courts  differ  diametrically  in  their  opinion  on  points  of  law : 
nor  is  it  possible  to  decide  satisfactorily  upon  such  difference ;  for 
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there  is  no  opportunity^  as  in  England,  of  any  conference  among 
the  judges ;  nor,  if  there  ^i^ere^  would  there  be  any  hope  of  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  individuals  coming  to  any  agreement  upon 
a  disputed  point.  It  could  only  be  confusion  worse  confounded  ; 
andy  at  the  close  of  the  conference^  each  judge  would,  of  course^ 
depart  to  his  own  court  the  better  fixed  in  his  previous  opinion. 
In  every  branch  of  the  government  a  similar  course  has  been 
pursued.  In  the  home  department  the  authority  is  frittered  away 
among  eighty-six  pref^ts,  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  sous- 
prefetSy  and  thirty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  mayors 
— each  struggling  for  more  than  his  allotted  share  of  power,  and 
each  endeavouring  to  prove  that  his  neighbouring  colleague  is  er- 
roneous in  his  judgment  or  conduct ;  and,  if  our  limits  permitted^ 
so  we  might  go  on  through  every  other  branch  of  administration  in 
France. 

Such  have  been^  and  are,  some  few  of  the  blessings  of  the 
charter ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  anticipate  no  internal 
improvements,  such  as  the  well-being  of  the  state  demands,  from 
those  who  now  hold  the  reins  of  authority  in  France.  On  the 
contrary,  our  retrospect  can  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  persons  who 
have  mainly  directed  the  recent  convulsion,  and  who  now  reap  its 
chief  profits,  had  been,  most  of  them  undisguisedly,  the  obstinate, 
malignant,  uncompromising  enemies  of  the  royal  house,  ever 
since  its  restoration.  They  hated  royalty  all  along  with  the 
rancour  of  purely  republican  envy  and  disgust ;  they  encouraged 
and  protected,  throughout,  the  most  basely  libellous  press  that 
ever  disgraced  a  civilized  age  and  country ;  ^ey  spared  no  means 
of  corruption — they  shrunk  from  no  mfamy  of  companionship; 
they  saw  their  mark  clearly,  and  they  laboured  with  eager  and 
incessant  resolution  for  its  attainment.  For  the  present,  those 
invested  by  circumstances  with  the  immediate  decision  have  pre- 
ferred (in  the  words  of  one  whose  character  we  need  not  draw,  M. 
de  Lafayette)  *  T^rection  d*une  trdne  populaire  en  Tamalgamant  d 
des  institutions  republicaines ;'  but  the  young  and  ardent  spirits 
behind  are  little  likely  to  stop  short  even  here.  Nor,  indeed, 
even  if  the  Due  d'Orleans  should  be  continued  on  his  popular 
throne,  do  we  think  it  possible  that  he  should  exert  any  efficacious 
control  over  the  elements  of  disturbance  boiling  and  fermenting 
around  its  base.  To  keep  even  the  semblance  of  a  kingly  station, 
he  must,  we  fear,  name  the  ministers  whom  others  choose  to 
designate,  and  suffer  them  to  continue,  according  to  their  own 
good  pleasure,  the  grand  process  of  *  amalgamation.'  This 
*  viceroyship  over  him'  is  their  idea  of  a  good  and  free  govern- 
ment. They  prate  about  democratic  principles — their  object  has 
been,  and  is,  a  cunning  oligarchy  of  stockbrokers  and  newspaper 
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editors,  abhorring  every  source  of  authority  but  the  purse  and  the 

Sen ;  at  once  deluding  the  nation  by  the  cant  of  equality,  and 
efying  it  by  such  an  organization  of  national  guards  as  invests 
them  virtually  with  the  whole  power  of  the  sword.  Of  such 
machinery  has  the  Duke  of  Orleans  consented  to  be  the  puppet ; 
under  circumstances  thus,  to  all  appearance,  unattractive,  has  die 
throne,  which  was  the  object  of  his  father's  crimes,  become,  for 
however  brief  a  space,  their  reward. 

Beset  as  the  exiled  house  was,  from  the  hour  of  its  restoration, 
with  jealousies  bitterly  conflicting,  and  perpetually  threatening  an 
explosion,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  France  enjoyed  under  their 
rule  fifteen  years  of  greater  prosperity  than  had  ever  before  fallen 
to  her  lot.  Such  is  the  fact,  '  even  their  enemies  themselves 
being  judges  :*  never,  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  were 
personal  liberty  and  property  so  safe ; — never  had  any  government 
contended  with  greater  difficulties; — none  had  ever  exhibited 
more  painful  temperance  in  the  reward  of  friends,  or  more  mag- 
tianimous  forbearance  towards  enemies.  Excluding  certain  po- 
litical evils  from  our  view,  that  fine  country  presented,  on  the 
Whole,  a  picture  of  prosperity  which  fixed  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  usually,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
governments  take  the  initiative  in  political  convulsions.  No  man, 
who  knows  anything  either  of  the  world  as  it  exists,  or  of  that 
'  old  almanac,'  history,  will  believe  that  the  Bourbon  princes, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  an  experience  behind 
them,  rushed,  of  their  own  accord,  upon  the  fearful  chances  of  a 
new  revolution.  They  saw  that  the  faction  which  had  never 
ceased  to  labour  for  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  were  rapidly  attain- 
ing the  utmost  height  of  rebellious  audacity — and  that  the  only 
question  was,  who  should  strike  the  first  blow.  They  saw  that, 
to  go  on  with  the  charter  of  Liouis  XVIII.  as  it  stood,  was 
inevitably  to  shipwreck  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and  they  thought 
to  give  it  a  chance  by  cutting  away  the  masts.  The  evolution 
was  not  successful,  and  the  monarchy  went  down.  We  may 
pity  the  inexperience,  or,  if  that  word  will  please  better,  the 
imbecility  of  me  hands  which  directed  the  attempt ;  but  we  con- 
fess we  can  discover  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  that  it  was 
Erompted  by  views  of  genuine  patriotism.  To  say  the  truth, 
owever,  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  through  the  workings 
of  the  fatal  charter,  that  we  doubt  if  any  degree  of  abilities,  or 
any  system  of  measures,  could  have  ensured  success. 

If  our  own  countrymen  have  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  they 
will  profit  by  this  new  example  of  the  dreadful  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  a  government  not  buttressed  by  establishments.  In 
France  the  royal  house  was  isolated ;  there  was  no  aristocracy 
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worthy  of  the  name — there  was  no  church  heartily  allied  with  the 
crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  people  on  the  other — there 
existed  no  influences  intermediate  between  the  monarch  and  the 
mob;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  any  serious  difference 'of 
opinion  between  these  two  powers,  instead  of  reaching  through 
deliberate  discussion  some  conciliatory  compromise,  is  sure  to  be 
reduced  at  once  to  blows,  and  the  immediate  issue  is  necessarily 
either  a  despotism  established,  or  a  dynasty  overthrown. 

We  certainly  wished  that,  in  the  struggle  which  we  had  long 
foreseen,  the  immediate  result  might  be  the  re-establishment  of 
something  like  despotic  power  in  the  throne  of  France ;  and  we 
did  so,  because  we  considered  a  despotism,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  as  likely  to  turn  out  a  lesser  evil  in  that  mighty 
country  than  the  other  alternative.  The  past  had  satisfied  us  that 
if  Charles  X.  desired  the  influence  of  a  dictator,  he  was  incapable 
of  using  that  influence  for  any  unpatriotic  purpose  ; — that  no  fret- 
fulness  of  idle  vanity,  no  fervour  of  selfish  ambition,  had  tor- 
mented his  '  chair-days  ;  * — and  that  whatever  extraordinary  power 
he  might  obtain,  would  be  held  conscientiously,  as  his  only  for  an 
extraordinary  and  temporary  purpose — that  of  endeavouring  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  national  aristocracy.  As  to  the  other 
great  absent  element  of  national  strength  and  security — a  church 
establishment,  we  must  confess  we  never  indulged  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  witnessing  anything  worthy  of  such  a  name  in  France. 
Charles  X.,  unlike  Louis  XVIII.,  was  a  sincere  Catholic ;  but 
&e  popish  system  had  obviously  ceased  to  have  any  substantial 
hold  on  the  nation,  and  his  very  virtues  forbade  any  expectation 
of  his  taking  a  part  in  replacing  it  with  a  better  ! 

We  have  seen  the  result  of  Charles's  attempt.  It  will  not  now 
be  denied  that  his  opponents  have  carried  everything  in  their  own 
Way;  they  have  a  king  of  their  own  choosing  (whom  Mr. 
Brougham  eulogizes  bv  saying,  that  ^  he  knows  him  well,  and  a 
man  more  unlike  a  pnnce  he  never  beheld ') ;  they  have  a  free 
press  to  their  heart's  content ;  they  have  dismissed  all  the  peers  of 
King  Charles's  creation ;  they  are  not  interfered  with  by  other 
countries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  with  promptitude  ; 
— in  short,  they  have  obtained  all  that  they,  or  their  friends  here, 
have  ever  demanded  on  their  behalf.  Now,  if  they  go  on  well — 
if  they  do  establish  a  government  at  once  free  and  firm-^if  they 
can,  in  practice,  enjoy  a  free  press,  without  its  running  into 
licentiousness — and  all  this,  without  erecting  among  themse  ves  a 
wealthy  hereditary  aristocracy  and  a  powerful  church  estalblish- 
ment, — we  shall  freely  admit  ourselves  to  have  been  grievously 
mistaken  ;-^that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  the  French 
people  gross  injustice ; — nay,  that  our  whole  system  of  political 
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faith  has  been  wrong,  and  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  come  again. 
In  the  mean  time  we  must  be  permitted  to  think,  that  though  it 
was  the  clear  duty  of  the  British  government  to  acknowledge  any 
prince  invested  with  the  sovereignty,  or  seeming  sovereignty,  of 
France,  the  body  of  the  British  nation  have  done  themselves 
honour,  by  regarding  with  stem  suspicion  the  recent  progress  of 
events  in  that  country.  The  meetings,  and  dinners,  and  sub- 
scriptions, set  on  foot  by  our  old  established  disturbers  of  public 
peace,  have  been  countenanced  by  hardly  one  name  which  any 
human  being  will  dare  to  call  respectable.  Some  of  our  more 
influential  newspapers  were  not  unnaturally  carried  away  by  the 
first  triumph  of  what  the  Parisian  editors  told  them  was  the 
common  cause  of  joumaUsm ;  but  they  are  obviously  retracing 
their  steps  already,  and  simply  because  their  function  has  nothii^ 
in  common  with  that  of  the  Parisian  journalists, — ^because  it  is 
their  business,  and  calling,  and  subsistence,  not  to  dictate,  but 
to  reflect,  the  opinions  of  the  British  public.  That  public  is 
sound  at  core  still :  in  its  ear  the  names  of  the  *  drapeau  tricolor  * 
and  *  institutions  repubticaines '  excite  as  yet  no  grateful  sensa- 
tions :  in  their  eyes,  the  spectacle  of  an  august  dynasty,  part  of  it 
confessedly  innocent,  driven  from  the  eldest  of  European  thrones 
for  the  benefit,  however  temporary,  of  the  descendant  of  the 
meanest  and  most  heartless  of  traitors — this  spectacle  is  still,  at 
the  best,  a  mournful  one.  Such  changes  may  sometimes  be 
necessary — they  can  never  be  otherwise  dian  frightful ;  but,  in  a 
country  like  France,  a  change  of  dynasty  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  more  darkly  perilous  experiment  than  in  any  other ;  there  is 
no  other  great  kingdom  in  the  world  which,  in  expelling  the 
reigning  house,  would  see  itself  left  without  any  national  insti- 
tutions capable  of  lending  such  support  to  a  new  one  as  might, 
at  least,  give  it  a  tolerable  chance  of  consolidating  general  con- 
fidence around  it. 

Charles  X.,  having  been  wholly  in  the  right,  managed  so  as  to 

Eut  himself  in  the  wrong  :  he  saw  his  danger,  but  miscalculated 
is  strength  ;  and  struck,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  blow — ^which 
no  one  now  denies  would  soon  have  come,  if  he  had  waited.  It 
is  the  part  of  Europe,  and  above  all  of  England,  honouring  his 
intentions,  and  pitying  his  fate,  to  avoid  his  tactics, — to  keep 
undeniably,  as  well  as  virtually,  in  the  right ;  and  let  the  aggres- 
sion, if  aggression  there  must  be,  come  from  the  triumphant 
enemies  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  The  elements  of  disorder 
are  rife  in  many  quarters ;  but  the  great  Powers  of  the  continent 
know  their  strength  better  than  they  did  on  a  former  occasion ; 
and  England,  as  respects  the  condition  of  her  armies,  was  never 
so  well  prepared  as  now. 
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peal  on  the  decline  of  science  m  Eng. 
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land  and  on  some  of  its  causes,  ibid.r^ 
his  fitness  for  the  task,  ibid. — ^his  ge- 
neral opinions  on  the  subject,  308 — 
England,  with  respect  to  the  more 
difficult  sciences,  much  below  other 
nations,  ibid, — ^patronage  extended  to 
science  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  in 
less  enlightened  ages,  ibid, — the  reigns 
cf  the  Ptdemiei,  of  Alp^onso  the 
Great,  and  of  Ulugh  Beig,  distin- 
guished by  their  patronage  of  leamingi 
309 — ^the  history  of  Galiieo  an  instance 
of  the  munificence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  ibid. — ^liberality  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Denmark  to  Tycho  Brahe, 
310 — royal  kindness  and  munificence 
to  Descartes,  311 — substantial  rewards 
to  Newton ,  Olaus  Roemer,  Huygens, 
Hevelius,  Leibnitz,  the  BemouiQis, 
Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  312 — ho- 
nours conferred  on  Volta  of  Como  by 
Buonaparte,  314 — Sir  W.  Herschel, 
Sir  H.  Davy,  Dr.  Wollaston,  Dr. 
Young,  and  the  immortal  Watt,  in- 
stances of  national  in^^titude,  316— 
view  of  the  state  of  saence  on  the  con- 
tinent, ibid. — France,  tftid.— Prussia, 
318 — Russia,  ibid. — Sweden,  319 — in 
every  nation  on  the  continent,  except 
Tuxkey  and  Spain,  scientific  acquire- 
ments conduct  their  possessors  to 
wealth  and  honours,  320 — England 
presents  the  reverse  of  the  picture, 
i6iW.— instanced  in  the  cases  of  Dalton, 
Ivory,  Brown,  Herschel,  Babbage, 
Kater,  Barlow,  Christie,  Souui, 
Thomson,  Henry,  Faraday,  Murdodi, 
Henry  Bell,  i^ief.— examination  of  our 
scientific  establishments,  321  —  the 
Board  of  Longitude  abolished,  ibid. — 
the  LWhthouse  Boards,  822  —  the 
Scotch  Boards  all  managed  by  unpaid 
commissioners,  ignorant  of  the  subjects 
that  come  before  them,  ibid, — consti- 
tution of  the  Ro^al  Society  of  London, 
324 — the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  ibid. 
— Uie  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ibid, 
— our  scientific  boards  and  institutions 
contain  no  situations  for  scientific  men, 
325— mode  in  which  the  Chairs  of  our 
Universities  are  filled,  ibid. — ^way  in 
which  our  scientific  men  squeeze  out  a 
miserable  sub6istenoe,327 — suggestions 
for  the  revival  of  science  in  England, 
328— establishment  of  professorships 
in  our  Universities  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  men  of  genius,  ibid, — proposed 
changes  in  the  organization  of  our 
scientific  sodeties,  329 — salaries  to  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  science,  330 
— ^who,  in  retom  for  the  bounty,  woidd 


become  the  sdentific  advifers  of  tiie 
Crown,  ibid. — the  honours  of  the  state 
allowed  to  literary  and  scientific  men, 
t6ief.^-institution  of  an  order  of  merit, 
331 — ^the  reign  of  George  IV.  derives 
no  lustre  from  the  patronage  of  adenoe 
and  philosophy,  332. 

DistMtt  of  the  Coqntry,  278 — one  great 
proximate  cause  of  the  progrcMive  fisll  in 
the  money-price  of  all  oommodities,i6t<f. 
— the  influence  of  peace,  ibid. — ^rise  in 
the  exchangeable  value  in  the  predoqs 
metals,  280 — extraordinary  deooaae 
in  the  supply,  281 — ^produce  of  the 
Mexican  mines  since  1810,  283 — in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  manu£scture  of  artidea  of 
luxury,  288— actual  supply  and  de- 
mand of  the  predous  metiUs  for  the  las^ 
nineteen  yeara,  290— injury  sustained 
bj  the  destruction  of  paper-money 
since  1815,  291 — rise  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  predous  metals  proved  by 
the  average  prices  of  oom  in  money, 
292 — fall  in  the  money-price  of  com- 
modities further  proved,  295 — a  rise 
in  the  value  of  money  an  unmitigated 
evil,  297 — manno'  in  whidi  it  operates 
on  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  299 — 
the  manufacturer,  ibid. — ^^e  agricnl. 
tural  and  manufacturing  labourers, 
300  —  the  merchant,  &c  ibid. — the 
main  cause  of  the  great  declension  in 
prices  still  in  active  operation,  though 
with  diminished  power  and  effect,  302 
— ^revival  of  trade,  ibid. — probable  in- 
crease of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  902. 

Echevarra  (Padre),  his  '  Paaeos  por 
Granada,'  or  ^  Walks  through  Gra- 
nada,* quoted,  56. 

Egyptian  Antiquities,  1 12 — andent  Egy^ 
the  great  object  of  eager  reaearcfa,  pa- 
tient  hope,  and  perp^ual  disappoint- 
ment, t^.— the  French  e^iedition  to 
Egypt,  113 — discoveries  of  Daviaon 
and  Belzoni — ^predominant  character 
of  Egyptian  ardiitectnre,  ibid. — acalp- 
ture,  114  —  colossal  statues,  ibid, — 
iMiinttngs,  ibid. — private  life  of  the 
Egyptians,  ibid.  —  '  Description  de 
TEgvpte,'  ibid,  —  Mr.  Hamilton*^ 
Theban  monuments,  ibid, — the  hiero- 
glyphics sealed  up  in  the  slumber  of 
ages,  115— nbandoned  to  the  reveries 
of  le&med  enthusiasts,  ibid, — War^ 
burton  had  a  remote  vision  of  the 
truth,  ibid — a  key  to  the  treasures  of 
andent  Egyptian  lore  discovered  by 
Dr.  Young,  ibid^^^eBewdbm  of  H. 
ChiwnpnlHen^ 
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ChampolHon,  1  IG-r-MarqQis  SpUieto't 
*•  Lectures,*  118 — Heeren's  ^  Ideas  on 
the  Politics  and  Commerce  of  Andent 
Nations,*  ibid. — the  Rosetta  stone, 
ibid, — an  alphabet  gradually  construct- 
ed, 119 — did  civilization  ascend  or 
descend  the  Nile  ?  120 — earlier  chro- 
nology- of  the  post-diluyian  period, 
ibid. — dates  for  the  Creation,  ibid. — 
and  for  the  Deluge,  121 — authorities 
for  the  construction  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory, 122 — Herodotus,  Manetho,  Dio- 
dorus,  ibid. — ^Ethiopian  descent  of  the 
religion  and  arts  of  Bg]rpt,  123— Zoega 
on  the  first  peopling  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  ibid, — the  Shepherd  invasion, 
135— their  expulsion,  138 — ^the  eight- 
teen  Theban  kings,  140 — conquests  of 
Sesostris,  14lT-eztraordinary  sculp- 
tures on  the  walls  of  the  Nubian  cities, 
146 — connexion  between  the  Sacred 
and  Egyptian  history,  148 — to  wha^ 
neriod  in  the  Egyptian  history  is  the 
Mosaic  exodus  to  be  assigned?  ^id, 
Ellis  (William),  his  Polynesian  Re- 
searches  during  a  Residence  of  Six 
Years  in  the  S^th  Sea  Islands,  1. 

Dorian's  ^  Oonsalvo  of  Cordova,'  56. 

France,  political  Condition  and  Pro- 
spects of,  215 — anarchy  produced  by 
the  law  of  elections,  ibid. — modifica- 
tions compatible  with  the  state  of 
society  in  France,  t^. — danger  in 
deferring  the  dictatorship,  ibid,  — 
wishes  of  the  three  orders  in  the 
state  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, ibid. — indiscreet  measure  of  unit- 
ing the  three  estates^  216 — necessity 
of  distinctions  of  rank  and  property, 
217 — error  of  Montesquieu  widi  re- 
gard to  the  British  constitution,  217 
— no  country  so  ignorant  of  politics 
as  France,  218  — manner  in  which 
Frenchmen  endeavour  to  copy  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  ibid, — 
dimcultv  of  obtaining  a  Chamber 
whidi  shall  pass  enactments  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  the  monarchy, 
220 — ^impossibility  of  investing  the 
present  aristocracy  with  the  nomina> 
tion  of  a  majority  of  the  Qiamber  of 
Deputies,  221 — failure  of  the  experi. 
ment  of  giving  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  to  France,  223— true 
grounds  of  that  failure,  ibid* — impossi- 
bility  of  suddenly  producing  a  real 
aristocracy  in  France,  228 — want  of  a 
wealthy,  powerful,  well^ucated,  and 
virtuous  church  establishment,  ibid, 
between    j^ubUo 


opinion  in  France  and  public  opinion 
in  England,  231 — difference  between 
the  press  of  England  and  the  press  of 
France,  232 — ^the  French  journalists 
direct  the  public  opinion,  ibid. — the 
institutions  of  England  not  likdy  ex 
facie  to  be  found  suitable  to  France, 
ibid. — Charies  X.  must  obtain  a  greater 
share  of  power ^  or  the  people  wiu  usurp 
the  sovereignty  and  overturn  the 
throne,  or  reduce  the  wearer  of  the 
crown  to  a  sort  of  president  of  their 
democracy,  235 — the  French  will  have 
a  better  chance  6(  freedom  if,  in  the 
struggle^  the  king  shall  gain  the  day, 
t^Mf.— the  necessity  of  the  restoration 
of  the  censorship  on  the  press,  »6tU— 
inefficiency  of  free  forms  and  mere 
paper  constitutions  to  teach  freedom, 
236 — necessity  of  governing  France 
with  a  tight  hand  for  years  to  come, 
240 — M.  Cottu*s  plan  of  Frendi  par- 
liamentary reform,  241. 
Politioil  History  of,  since  the  Re- 
storation, 564 — reflections  on  the  re- 
cent events  at  Paris,  ibid, — review 
of  the  political  history  of  France 
since  1814,  ibid, — charter  granted  by 
Louis  XVII L,  sanctioning  the  sup- 
pression of  feudal  rights,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  and  of  church 
property,  56fr— jealousy  between  the 
old  and  the  new  nobility,  566 — the 
ministry,  567 — ^Buonaparte*s  march 
from  Cannes  to  Paris,  retreat  to  Ghent, 
return  of  the  king  in  July,  1815, 
ibid, — ^reprobation  of  the  ministry  Uien 
formed,  ibid. — Fouchi,  ibid. — new  mi- 
nistry, 568 — '  La  Chambre  Introu- 
vable,'  ibid, — Cours  Pr^votales  esta- 
blished, ibid. — ^the  Chambre  Introu- 
vable  dissolved,  569 — improvident  law 
of  elections,  570— 4aw  against  perio- 
dical publications,  ibid, —  fatal  mea- 
sure for  recruiting  the  army,  ibid, 
—  new  ministry,  571 — sixty-seven 
peers  created  at  once,  572 — ^newmi- 
nistrv,  5V3 — murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Bern,  ibid. —  temporary  censorship, 
574— 4iew  law  of  elections,  ibitL  — 
cordon  sanitaiie,  578— death  of  Louis 
XVIII..  580— Charies  X.,  iWrf.— M. 
de  Vlll^.  581— M.  de  Polignao,  586 
— steps  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Charles  X.,  589 — ^the  new  king  and 
new  government,  590 — reflections  on 
the  recent  revolution,  ibid, 
Fraunhefer,  passage  fixxn  the  Life  of,  on 
the  Decline  of  Science  in  England,  306. 

Geology,  Prindples  of,hy  Charles  lAFell, 
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F.R.S^  411— utility  of  the  science  of, 
ibid, — the  cultivation  of  it  an  object  of 
the  first  importance,  412^brings  its 
followers  acquainted  with  the  noblest 
objects  and  phenomena  of  nature, 
ibid. — the  cry  which  has  been  raised 
against  it,  413^ — Mr.  Ly ell's  work  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  geology, 
4 17^-satisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  the  undertaking,  ibid. — 
progress  of  geological  study,  418  — 
pre-eminence  of  the  geologists  of  Italy, 
420— PaUas,  Saussure,  Werner,  422 
— Haller  and  his  eloquent  illustrator, 
Playfair,  423— Sir  James  Hall,  ibid,— 
Kirwan  and  Deluc,  424 — institution 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
ibid. — study  of  organic  remains,  ibid. 
— circumstances  by  which  the  study  of 
,  geology  has  been  retarded,  425 — 
dianges  actually  in  progress  on  the 
earth's  surface,  426 — changes  wrought 
by  the  action  of  water,  ibid. — changes 
brought  about  by  subterranean  forces 
of  an  igneous  character,  as  volcanos 
and  earthquakes,  448  —  progressive 
condition  of  the  globe,  467 — probable 
eifect  of  the  extension  of  civilization 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  468. 

Georgian  Islands,  population  of,  31. 

Gleig  (Rev.  G.  R.),  his  Life  of  Major 
General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  K.C.B., 
late  governor  of  Madras,  81. 

Gouger  (Mr.),  his  statement  of  the  ob- 
jects of  a  Society  for  effecting  Sys- 

.    tematic  Colonization,  242,  271. 

Granada, .  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of, 
65 — one  of  the  most  classical  names  in 
the  history  of  latter  ages,  ibid. — 
wrought  up  by  the  Moors  to  a  won- 
derful piuJi  of  prosperity,  ibid. — its 
memorable  ten  years'  war,  ibid. — the 
origin  of  that  war,  58—  Ferdinand  re- 
solves on  the  conquest,  62 — ^his  plan  of 
operations,  63 — outbreaking  of  the 
war,  64 — the  fortress  of  Zahara  de- 
scribed, iftirf.— its  cwture,  ibid. — Ro' 
drigo  Ponce  deLeon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz, 
65 — Juan  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  ibid, — capture  of  Alhama, 
66— Muley  Aben  Hassan,  67 — the  Al- 
hambra,  68 — the  king  of  Granada, 
ibid, — ^his  family  feuds,  ibid. — Boabdil 
el  Chico,  69--his  inroad  into  the 
Christian  territories,  ibid, — Count  de 
Cabra,  70 — Boabdil  made  captive,  72 
— splendour  of  a  Spanish  camp,  ibid. — 
siege  of  Loxa,  74 — singular  embassy 
from  the  ^Soldan  of  E^rpt,  75— siege 
of  Baza,  ibid.  —  Columbus  present 
thereat,  76 — surrender  of  Baza,  ibid. 


— Boabdil  el  Chico  sole  sovereign  of 
Granada,  7^— required  by  Ferdinand 
to  surrender  the  city  and  crown  of 
Granada,  77 — surrender  of  the  Moor- 
ish capital,  ibid, — the  conquest  oeie> 
brated  by  Henry  Vllth  of  England 
by  a  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  7^— 
Ferdinand's  government  of  his  new 
kingdom,  ibid, — remaining  monuments 
of  the  conquest,  ibid, 

Greek  Question,  495— real  state  of  the 
case  on  which  it  has  arisen,  ibid, — the 
allied  sovereigns,  throughout  the  ne- 
gotiations, professed  themselves  ^the 
friends  of  Turkey,'  496— the  disorders 
of  Greece  made  mischievous  and  dan- 
.  gerous  to  other  countries  by  her  man. 
time  position,  498 — ^the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  London  unexceptionable 
in  themselves,  ibid. — proposal  of  the 
court  of  Russia  *•  to  penetrate  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  dictate  peace  under 
the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,'  502 — the 
letter  of  Lord  Dudley  in  reply  thereto 
entitles  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  country,  503 — Russia  declares 
war  with  Turkey,  506 — ^position  pre- 
served for  England  in  this  new  emer* 
gency,  ibid. — the  ambassadors  of  the 
three  powers  meet  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion  relative  to  the  future  boundary, 
509 — they  depart  from  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  Uieir  instructions,  512 — effect 
produced  by  the  definite  opinion  of  the 
ambassadors  as  to  the  limits  of  Greece, 
521 — imiform  fidelity  to  engagements 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  524 — the  unsatisfied 
claims  of  the  Greeks,  528 — pretensions 
set  up  for  the  Greeks,  530  —  Capo 
d'Istnas,  534 — Prince  Leopold,  ibid, — 
Admiral  Codrington,  538 — catastrophe 
at  Navaiino,  t6<<;^---character  of  the 
Greeks,  541 — Prince  Leopold's  letters, 
542 — injudicious  selection  of  the  in- 
tended sovereign  of  Greece,  ibid. — in- 
aptitude of  the  Prince  for  the  station, 
and  the  station  for  him,  543 — causes  of 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  545. 

Greppo  (J.  G.  H.),  Essai  sur  le  S3rstenM 
Hi^roglyphique  de  31.  Champollion  le 
Jeune,  et  sur  les  avantages  qu*il  olfre 
k  la  Critique  Sacr^,  111-148. 

Guizot  (M.),  his  Cours  d'HistoIre  Mo- 
deme  quoted,  378. 

Hall  (Bishop),  quoted,  214. 

Hampden  (Rev.  Renn),  his  Essay  on 
the  Philosophical  Evidences  of  Chris* 
tianity,  182. 

Hawkins  (John  Isaac),  his  ^an  tar 
funeading  the  patent  laws,  335. 
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Heber  (Dr.  Reginald),  Lord  Bithop  of 
Calcutta,  Life  of,  by  his  wldow^,  366— 
last  days  of,  by  Thomas  Robinson, 
archdeacon  of  Madras,  and  late  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  his  lordship,  ibid, — 
the  name  of  Heber  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  ibid. — in 
the  admiration  of  him,  party  and  sec- 
tarian jealousies  have  been  forgotten, 
t6i<^.— enthusiasm  excited  in  America 
by  his  Christian  character,  367 — his  i 
Journal  in  India  reprinted  in  Nenr 
York,  ibid. — and  a  monument  erected 
in  that  country  to  his  pietv  and  vir- 
tues,  ibid. — his  Sermons  also  repub- 
lished in  New  York,  ibid. — difficulty  of 
calculating  the  effect  they  may  pro- 
duce  on  the  general  feeling,  368— the 
high  moral  sense  displayed  in  their 
admiration  of  Bishop  Heber  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  our  appreciation  of  the 
American  national  character,  ibid. — 
the  popularity  of  Heber's  religious 
character  full  of  hopeful  encourage- 
ment, 369 — the  humility  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  disposition,  ibid. — ^his  stu- 
dious  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
ibid. — a  strenuous  supporter  of  his 
own  order,  ibid. — entertained  high  no- 
tions of  his  episcopal  authority,  ibid. 
— the  high-churchman  invariably  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Christian,  ibid. — total 
absence  of  fanaticism,  ibid. — singular 
interest  of  his  Indian  journals,  371 — 
striking  instances  of  his  piety  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  ibid. — his 
natural  benevolence  and  charitable- 
ness, 372 —his  inexhaustible  kindness 
of  heart,  ibid, — Journal  of  his  Northern 
Tour,  ibid, — fragment  of  a  popular 
Danish  song,  373 — his  journey  to  Rus- 
sia, 374 — ^his  account  of  the  reception 
of  Alexander  in  his  capital  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  ibid. — picture  of 
the  Russian  court,  and  ceremonial  of 
the  Greek  church,  ibid. — description 
of  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin,  375^ 
his  History  of  the  Cbssacks  a  model  of 
historical  dissertation,  377 — ^his  comic 
vein,  378 — graphic  description  of  his 
person  and  manner  when  at  Oxford, 
ibid. — bis  burlesque  imitation  of  the 
old  Fabliaux,  ibid. — ^his  adaptation  of 
Homeric  language  to  modern  inci- 
dents, 380 — marries,  and  accepts  the 
family  living  of  Hodnet,  383 — his  ge- 
neral occupations  at  this  time,  384 — 
meditates  a  volume  of  hymns,  385 — 
projects  a  poem  to  be  called  ^  The 
Desert,*  386— his  refutation  of  a 
pamphlet   entitled    ^  The   Force   of 


l^rnth,*  387— his  Bampton  Lectures, 
388 — translation  from  the  Moallakat 
of  Hareth,  388-— neglect  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  England,  391 — reasons 
for  his  acceptance  of  the  £astern 
bishopric,  395 — hii  deep  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  Christian  missions,  ibid. — 
his  strong  predilection  for  Oriental  lite- 
rature, ibid. — distinctions  of  ca^te,  405 
— his  visit  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  408 
— ^his  death,  409 — named  the  Apostle 
of  the  East,  ibid. — points  of  coincidence 
between  Xavler  and  Heber,  411. 

Hebrew  literature,  neglect  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 391. 

Henrv  (D.  M.  T.),  Lettre  k  M.  Cham- 
pollion  le  Jeune  sur  I'lncertitude  des 
monumeus  Egyptiens,  112-131. 

Heeren  (A.  fl.  L.),  Ideen  Uber  die  Po- 
litik,  den  Verkehr,  und  den  Handel 
der  vornehmsten  Volker  der  alten 
Welt,  112  —  a  work  of  the  highest 
rank,  118. 

Herschell  (Mr.),  on  the  decay  of  science 
in  England,  307* 

Huahine  code,  48  —  Doomsday  -  book, 
ibid, 

Humboldt  (Baron),  his  opinion  of  the 
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